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THE  PREFACE, 


I  HATE  been  reqaested  to  write  a  few  lines  of  Preface 
for  a  reprint  of  that  very  remarkable  book,  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Caeih."  Howerer  flattered  I  might  have  felt  by 
sacb  a  proposal  iinder  any  circomstances,  I  should 
probably  hare  declined  to  comply  with  it,  if  it  had 
referred  to  any  other  book,  or  any  other  stfbject. 

For,  first,  with  regard  to  the  Book-^ 

Its  merits,  in  point  of  composition,  and  in  ita  avowed 
character  of  a  work  of  fiction,  though  founded  upon 
an  actual  atate  of  society,  and  phases  of  cotemporary 
events  and  characters,  are  sufficiently  patent  to  every 
class  of  its  nearly  nnparalleled  amount  of  readers.  In 
this  particnlar  alone,  its  appearance  has  made  a  kind  of 
epoch  in  the  literary,  as  well  as,  I  trust,  in  the  moral 
history  of  the  time.  The  mention  of  the  bare  reading 
would,  indeed,  afford  a  most  inadequate  measure  of  the 
extraordinary  impression  which  it  has  made  upon  the 
public  mind  and  sympathy.  Few  are  the  societies  in 
which  it  has  not  for  some  time  past  formed  the  staple 
topic  of  conversation ;  and  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
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knoving,  in  Bj:artUiig  contrast,  of  the  violent  ontbarst  of 
tears  which  it  has  excited  in  some  of  the  loftiest  regions 
of  our  Bodal  life,  and  in  the  obscure  cottages  of  ha]!:d- 
vorking  and  unpolished  labourers  and  miners. 

It  would  be  easy,  if  it  were  not  wholly  superfluousj 
to  dilate  on  the  qualities  which  have  produced  such  a 
concurrence,  and  such  an  intensity,  of  interest  and 
admiration — the  gay  humour,  the  tender  pathos,  the 
skiU,  so  Tarious,  so  delicate,  so  masterly,  displayed  in 
the  delineation  of  character — recalling  to  the  readers 
their  foremost  &Tourites,  but  surely  without  any  degree 
of  servile  imitatioD.  In  Aunt  Chloe,  and  much  of  the 
interior  economy  of  the  Shelby  household,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  bright,  blue-eyed  Eva,  have  we  not  repeated 
glimpses  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens?  In  the  tea-table 
dialogue  of  the  Ohio  Senator  and  his  wife,  and  in  the 
self-portraying  complaints  of  Mrs,  St.  Clare,  are  we  not 
vividly  reminded  of  our  admirable  Miss  Austen?  I 
think  Topsy  may  challenge  the  honours  of  entire  origi- 
nality. But  behind  and  above  all  these  playful  graces 
or  brilliant  gifts  of  the  author,  like  her  own  Niagara's 
mun  torrent  behind  its  silver  spray,  its  emerald  crest, 
its  saf&ou  rainbow,  rushes  and  thunders  on  her  mighty 
moral,  the  stream  of  overwhelming,  irresistible,  eternal 
Truth. 

Ndther  will  I  be  tempted  to  pause  upon  a  point 
which  I  made  the  subject  of  respectful  remonstrance 
in  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  writer,  inihanking 
her  for  the  copy  of  her  Work  she  had  been  good  enough 
to  send  to  me ;  I  refer  to  what  appeared  to  me  a  sin- 
gular want  of  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  a  failure  of 
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justice,  in  speaking  of  the  general  condition  of  our 
poor  in  England.  To  ua,  who  know  what  the  real 
state  and  &cta  of  the  case  are,  this  is  of  compara- 
tively little  importance;  and,  as  there  is  mnch  mi- 
Houbtedly  for  us  to  mend,  it  may  not  be  amiss  that 
we  should  have  matters  shown  to  us  under  a  still 
darker  shadow  than  legitimately  attends  them.  It  is 
of  importance,  however,  that  the  proprietors  of  slaves 
should  not  be  encouraged  to  lay  the  unction  to  their 
sonls,  that  the  common  run  of  mechanics  and  labourers 
in  England  are  on  a  level  of  suffering  and  degradation 
with  the  slaves  on  a  rice  swamp  in  Carolina,  or  at  a 
sugar  crop-time  in  Louisiana.  This  line  of  argument 
has  been  moat  cogently  taken  up  by  a  very  accom- 
plished friend  of  mine,  Mr,  Helps,  in  a  paper  which 
has  appeared  in  "  Eraser's  Magazine  •"  and  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe  has  ex- 
pressed herself  on  the  subject  with  the  fairness  and 
the  candour  which  might  be  expected  &om  her.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  motive  which  principally  guided  her 
was  a  wish  not  to  leave  out  of  sight  any  ground  upon 
which  the  advocates  of  slavery  might  fairly,  or  even 
plausibly,  rest;  and  she  states  that  her  own  point  of 
view  was  materially  influenced,  I  must  say  very  natu- 
rally, by  the  representations  contained  in  some  of  the 
most  popular  current  literature  and  oratoiy  of  our  own 
country. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  shout  of  praise  and 
ehoms  of  approbation  with  which  this  Work  has  been 
re<^ved  amongst  ua,  general  and  lond  as  they  have 
been,  and  are,  have  still  not  been  perfectly  unanimous, 
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Wlule  noble  justice  has  been  rendered  to  it  by  same  of 
the  most  enlightened  oi^ane  lA  public  opinion  in  the 
country,  I  cannot  dissemble  my  regret  that  in  the  most 
powerful  of  all,  a  notice  of  it  has  appeared,  instinct,  as 
I  most  say  it  appeared  to  me,  -with  all  the  suBceptihility, 
the  sourness,  and  the  jealousy,  of  the  aUve-holding  and 
slavery^fostering  system  itself  My  chief  consolation  is, 
that  it  did  not  appear  in  the  same  portion  of  the  paper, 
and,- therefore,  I  am  willing  to  flatter  myself,  could  not 
have  been  indited  by  the  same  pens,  as  those  articles 
which,  more  espedally  within  a  recent  period,  and  upon 

.  topics  connected  with  the  politics  of  Europe,  while  they 
have  been  models  of  Snglish  composition,  have  breathed 
the  most  generous  spirit  of  English  freedom. 

The  only  mode  in  which  detraction  ventures  to 
approach  Unclh  Toh,  is  to  set  out  with  admitting  the 
merits  of  its  style  and  composition,  and  then  to  charge 
it  with  general  exaggeration.  I  fear,  undoubtedly,  it 
is  but  too  true,  that  human  nature  will  not,  under  any 

'  of  its  modifications,  present  ns  with  many  types  of 
Uncle  Tom ;  nor,  I  hope,  on  the  other  hand,  with  many 
of  Mr.  Legree.  But  take  this  human  nature,  such  as 
we  observe  it  in  the  world  immediately  around  our- 
selves, such  as  we  feel  it  within  our  own  bosoma, — ^put  it 
in  contact  with  the  recognised  codes  and  published  laws 

.  of  slave-holding  states,  impregnate  it  with  the  habits 
and  maxims  of  the  surrounding  society,  transfer  it, 
apart  frcon  check  and  observation,  to  the  remote  plan- 
tation and  obscure  barracooa,  and,  without  resorting  to 
works  of  fiction  or  dreams  of  the  imagination,  work 
out  for  yourself  the  inevitable  result.    Let  me  addoee. 
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KB  KiDODg  the  most  corwHy,  and  inddenta],  and  appa- 
rently trivial,  of  the  many  illnstrationa  which  eonataotly 
preeented  themselTes,  one  irhich  struck  upon  my  ear  at 
the  table  of  an  Americiui  sailing-packet  The  Captain 
on  the  whole  iras  not  an  un&Toorable  specimen  of  his 
countiy  and  his  profession ;  he  happened  one  day  to  be 
giving  to  the  company  some  details  of  his  early  life.  He 
had  been  bom  in  one  of  tfae  Carolina,  and  at  rather  an 
early  age  had  been  sent  to  school  in  New  England ; 
"  and  a  very  disagreeable  change  I  thought  it,"  he  went 
on  to  say,  "after  coming  firom  home,  where  I  could 
order  the  daves  to  be  flogged  whenever  I  chose."  This 
seemed  not  to  excite  the  eHigbteat  observatioa  among 
my  fellow-passengerB  at  the  time.  It  is  true  that  when 
I  remarked  upon  it  a  little  while  afterwards  to  a 
southern  gentleman,  whose  frequent  European  inter- 
conrse,  and  gentle  nature,  must  have  made  him  Buffi. 
ciently  aware  of  the  effect  it  was  likely  to  produce  upon 
me,  he  assured  me  that  I  must  not  consider  it  as  an  ordi- 
nary Bpedmcn ;  but  I  want  to  know,  if  you  bring  tf^pther 
wayward  children,  and  weak  parents,  and  irre^onsible 
power,  how  can  it  help  being  an  ordinary  specimen  F 
And  thus  I  feel  that,  for  illustrating  the  system  of 
slavery,  I  have  no  need  to  resort  to  instances  of  murder, 
mutilation,  lust,  and  incest,  but  I  place  before  yon  a 
child  in  the  nursery,  with  bis  parents  out  of  doors,  and 
an  obsequious  attendant  at  his  beck. 

Having  said  thus  much  about  the  Book,  I  feel  that 
I  have  nearly  anticipated  all  that  I  have  to  offer  in  this 
confined  space  upon  its  Subject.  That  subject  is 
Slavery,  and  it  surely  constitutes  the  most  difficult  and 
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solema  problem  that  now  engages  the  attention  of 
mankind.  I  have  no  wish  to  dissemble  or  gloas  over 
my  entire  and  ardent  sympathy  with  its  victims  and  its 
opponents.  The  Anti-slavery  party  in  the  United 
States  may  possibly  have  made  mistakes  and  miscalcu- 
lations which  I  have  no  means  of  correctly  appreciating; 
but,  with  all  due  aUowance  for  error,  infirmity,  and  the 
intolerance  which  is  apt  to  entwiae  itself  even  with  the 
noblest  of  efforts  and  the  holiest  of  causes,  ray  calm  belief 
h,  that  they  are  fighting  a  battle  unparalleled  either  in 
uicient  or  modem  heroism.  Of  modem  heroism  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  speak  lightly  in  addressing  either  the 
countrymen  of  Washington  or  of  "Wellington.  Let 
them  be  rightfully  hailed  fay  the  respective  populations 
as  the  Fathers  of  their  Country.  But  glorious  as  may 
have  been  their  exploits  in  the  field,  and  scarcely  less 
glorious ,  their  undeviating  deference  to  the  laws  and 
constitutions  of  the  countries  they  had  adorned  and 
saved,  I  feel  almost  inclined  to  question  whether,  in  the 
estimate  of  an  all-ruling  and  all-merciful  Providence, 
any  cause  which  even  they  had  ever  adopted  can  out- 
shine in  true  Christian  chivalry  the  efforts  of  those  who, 
let  the  law  of  the  land  be  for  the  moment  what  it  may, 
make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  harbour  the  fugi- 
tive slave  from  his  pursuers,  to  keep  vatch  over  the 
sanctity  of  his  asylum,  and  to  transfer  him  £r(un  his 
broken  chain  to  a  shore  of  Freedom. 

Having  thus  expressed  in  no  faltering  accents  my 
sympathy  with  the  enemies  of  Slavery  on  its  own  soil, 
I  do  not  wish  to  quit  the  topic  without  a  word  of  coun- 
sel to  my  own  countrymen,  to  observe  entire  justice  and 
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discretion  tovards  ita  friends  and  abettors.  We  must 
never  forget  that  we  originally  introduced  the  pestilent 
system  into  onr  Colonies,  and  tliat  we  did  mnch  to  fasten 
and  rivet  it  npon  tiiem  when  they  were  indififerent  or 
reluctant  At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
onward  course  of  the  preJent  century,  which  has  wit- 
nessed, in  England,  the  successive  abolitions  of  the  slave* 
trade  sad  <rf  slavery,  and,  in  the  United  States,  the 
enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  is  daily  tending 
to  diminish  the  appositeness  of  this  plea  of  complicity. 
However,  again,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  even  we  had  to  contend  in  achieving 
this  great  consummation,  and  which  cost  us  years  of 
arduous  straggle  and  repeated  disappointment,  are 
infinitely  multiplied  in  a  country  where  slavery  is  not 
relegated,  as  it  was  with  us,  to  distant  colonies  and 
separate  islands,  but  is  spread  over  immense  portions  of 
their  continent,  throngs  in  their  markets,  jostles  in  their 
streets, nestles  in  their  homes,  and  festers  in  the  very  sane* 
tnajy  of  their  constitution;  so  that  even  the  very  heartiest 
detester  of  slavery  amongst  us  must  feel,  that  even  if  he 
could  be  invested  for  a  moment  with  absolute  power,  he 
would  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  could  in 
wisdom  recommend,  or  what  assured  remedy  he  could 
prescribe  for  this  pervading  and  dominating  evil.  And 
above  all,  even  supposing  that  we  had  the  right  to 
reproach,  or  the  sagacity  to  advise,  we  should  be  most 
careful,  on  the  score  of  policy,  that  the  manner  and 
tone  of  our  partisanship,  to  use  the  word  in  its  beat 
seme,  does  not  damage  the  cause  we  have  most  at 
heart,  and  actually  injmre  the  afflicted  race  for  whom 
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I  know  there  are  those  amongst  ub  who  would  willingly 
l&y  down  their  liveB.  To  gag  the  &ee  and  full  ei- 
pression  of  opinion  in  this  country  upon  any  exhilntion 
of  tyranny  and  unrighteouaness,  most  assuredly  I  neyer 
will  consent,  in  the  face  either  of  European  despots  or 
American  slave-holders ;  but  we  may  be  qmte  certun 
that  we  could  not  confer  more  material  assistance  upon 
the  friends  and  patrons  of  American  slavery,  than  by 
arraying  on  their  side  any  feelings  of  insulted  nation- 
ality. I  have  seen  the  most  devoted  Abolitionists 
suddenly  fire  up,  if  they  thought  their  country  was 
exposed  to  undeserved  oensure,  or  inapphoable  con- 
tumely. The  Anti-slavery  party  in  the  United  States 
are  entitled  to  the  most  fervid  expression  of  our  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  J  the  personal  interveatitm  of 
foreigners  in  their  enterprise  would,  I  am  persuaded, 
only  clog  their  efforts,  and  nullify  any  which,  as  a  nation, 
we  may  ever  have  a  fair  and  legitimate  opportunity  to 
use.  Let  the  only  weapon  of  warfare  in  this  high 
quarrel  be  the  concurring  conscience  of  mankind ;  let 
the  only  shout  of  triumph  over  its  final  adjustment  be 
the  Hallelujahs  of  the  Heavens. 

Nevertheless,  while  I  am  anxious  to  prescribe  even 
to  the  warmth  of  sympathy,  and  the  ardour  of  humanity, 
their  due  bounds  and  restraints,  I  think  it  most  de< 
sirable,  not  only  that  the  conscience  of  the  American 
people  should  be  roused  to  its  inmost  depths,  but  that 
they  should  read  in  the  increased  stir  and  sensation 
which  the  question  excites  through  all  the  family  of 
man,  the  certain  indications  that  it  can  never  sleep, 
but  that  it  must  work  and  win  its  way  till,  in  one 
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mode  or  another,  its  nitimate  conaummatioD  be  accom- 
plished. It  is  for  thEna  to  examiae  the  ground,  to  l&y 
the  foundations,  to  smoothe  the  approaches ;  Kappy  for 
them  it  will  be  if  they  may  rear  the  noble  edifice  of  a 
race's  freedom  in  tranquillity  and  composnre,  and  not 
amidst  scenes  of  confusion,  Tiolence,  and  bloodshed,  such 
as  the  gaze  of  Liberty  herself  would  shrink  to  encounter. 
Let  them  only  drink  in  deep  enough  the  thorough  con- 
viction that  things  cannot  go  on  for  ever  aa  they  are 
goirfg  on  now.  Within  even  the  short  interval  which 
has  elapsed  since  my  own  visit  to  the  Union  teu  years 
ago,  and  from  even  this  far  distance,  it  appears  to  me 
that  I  can  track  the  footsteps  of  uo  slow  progress  in  the 
career  of  this  great  cause.  Such  seems  to  me  the  for- 
mal proposal  of  a  candidate  by  the  Anti-slavery  party 
for  the  nest  election  to  the  supreme  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States ;  snch  seems  to  me  the  appoint- 
ment conferred  last  year,  by  the  raniaently  commercial, 
eminently  American,  State  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  office 
of  its  Senator  in  Congress,  upon  my  own  much-valued 
friend,  Mr.  Charles  Sumner.  In  our  past  honrs  of 
friendly  intercourse,  in  our  frequent  walks  by  the 
sparkling  estuary  of  Boston,  or  upon  the  sunny  brow 
of  Bunker's  Hill,  how  little  did  I,  how  little  did  he, 
I  feel  well  assured,  dream  of  snch  an  opening  upon  his 
quiet  and  unostentatious  career !  and  now,  while  I  have 
been  writing  these  lines,  I  have  received  the  speech  he 
has  lately  delivered  in  Congress  on  the  bearings  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which,  by  the  closeness  of  its  logic, 
and  the  masculine  vigour  of  its  eloquence,  proves  to  me 
how  all  the  proportions  of  his  mind  have  grown  up  to, 
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and  been  dilated  withj  the  inspiration  of  the  cause  Thich 
he  has  now  made  his  own.  Indeed,  when  I  rise  from 
reading  such  a  Speech  as  his,  or  such  a  Book  as  this,  to 
which  I  have  now  ventured  to  prefix  this  hurried  pre- 
lude, I  feel  constrained  at  once  to  temper  and  to  dignify 
my  own  sentiments  by  clothing  them  with  appropriate 
accents  borrowed  from  our  own  Drama : — 

"  Bew&rd  them  for  the  noble  deed,  jnBt  HettreoB  I 
For  thia  one  action,  guard  them  and  distiagulBh  them 
With  Bigoal  mercies,  and  with  great  deliTeraoce ; 
Qnard  them  from  wrong,  odveraity,  and  Bhame. 

The  poor,  forsaken  ones  1 
Shall  they  be  left  a  prej  to  savage  power] 
Can  thej  lifl  np  their  harmless  hands  in  vain, 
Or  cry  to  HeaTea  for  help,  and  not  bo  heard  1 
Go  on,  pursue  I  assert  the  sacred  cause ; 
Stand  forth,  ye  proziea  of  all-mliDg  Frorldence, 
And  save  the  fiiecdless  captiveB  from  oppression. 
Bainla  ihall  assiat  ye  with  prevailing  prayers, 
And  warring  angels  combat  on  yonr  ude." 
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The  scenes  of  tluB  story,  as  its  title  indicates,  lie  among  a 
race  hitherto  ignored  by  lie  associations  of  polite  and  refined 
society;  an  eiotic  race,  whose  ancestors,  born  beneath  a 
tropic  aun,  brought  with  them,  and  perpetuated  to  their 
desceadantB,  a  character  ho  essentially  unlike  the  hard  and 
dominant  Anglo-Saxon  race,  ae  for  many  years  to  have  won 
&om  it  only  misundergtaiiding  end  contempt. 

But,  another  and  better  day  ia  dawning ;  every  influence 
of  literature,  of  poetry,  and  of  art,  in  our  times,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  in  unison  with  the  great  master  chord  of 
Christianity,  "  good  will  to  man." 

The  poet,  the  painter,  aad  the  artist,  now  seek  out  and 
embellieh  the  common  and  gentler  humanities  of  life,  and, 
under  the  allurements  of  fiction,  breathe  a  humanizing  and 
subduing  influence,  &vourable  to  the  development  of  the 
great  principles  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

The  hand  of  benevolence  is  everywhere  stretched  out, 
seartdung  into  abuses,  righting  wrongs,  alleviating  distresses, 
and  bringing  to  the  knowledge  and  sympathies  of  the  world 
the  lowly,  the  oppressed,  and  the  forgotten. 

In  this  general  movement,  unhappy  Africa  at  last  is  re- 
membered; Africa,  who  b^;an  the  race  of  civilization  and 
human  prt^jresB  in  the  dim,  grey  dawn  of  early  time,  but 
who,  for  centuries,  has  lata  bound  and  bleeding  at  the  foot  of 
civilized  and  Christianised  humanity,  implorii^  compassion 

Bnt  the  heart  of  the  dominant  race,  who  have  been  her 
conquerora,  her  hard  masters,  has  at  length  been  turned 
towards  her  in  mercy;  and  it  has  been  seen  bow  fax  nobler 
it  is  in  nations  to  protect  the  feeble  than  to  oppress  them. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  the  world  has  at  last  outlived  the  slave- 
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The  object  of  these  sketches  is  to  awaken  sympathy  and 
feeling  for  the  A&ioan  race,  aB  they  exist  among  ue;  to  ahow 
their  wrongB  and  Borrows,  uiider  a  ayetem  so  necessarily  cruel 
and  unjust  aa  to  defeat  and  do  away  the  good  effects  of  all 
that  can  be  attempted  for  them,  by  their  best  friends,  under  it. 

In  doing  this,  the  author  can  sincerely  disclaim  any  invidious 
feeling  towards  those  individuals  who,  often  without  any  &ult 
of  their  own,  are  involved  in  the  trials  and  embarrassments  of 
the  I^al  relations  of  slavery. 

Experienoe  has  shown  her  that  some  of  the  noblest  of  minds 
and  hearta  are  often  thus  involved;  and  no  one  knows  better 
than  tiiey  do,  that  what  may  be  gathered  of  the  evils  of  slavery 
from  sketches  like  these  is  not  the  half  that  could  be  told  cf 
the  unspeakable  whole. 

In  the  northern  states,  these  representations  may,  perfjaps, 
be  thought  caricatures ;  in  the  southern  states  are  witnesses 
who  know  their  fidelity.  What  personal  knowledge  the 
author  hoi  bad  of  the  truth  of  incidents  such  aa  here  are 
related,  wiU  appear  in  its  time. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  hope,  as  so  many  of  the  world's  Borrows 
and  wrongs  have,  from  age  to  age,  been  lived  down,  so  s  time 
shall  come  when  sketches  similar  to  these  shall  be  valuable 
only  as  memorials  of  what  has  long  ceased  to  be. 

When  an  enlightened  and  Christianised  commniiity  shall 
have,  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  laws,  language,  and  Itt^&ture. 
dtawn  from  among  us,  may  then  the  scenes  of  the  house 
of  bondage  be  to  them  like  the  remembrance  of  Egypt  to 
the  Israelite, — a  motive  of  thankfulness  to  Him  who  hath 
redeemed  them  I 

For,  while  politicians  contend,  and  men  are  swerved  this 
way  and  that  by  conflicting  tides  of  interest  and  passion,  the 
great  cause  of  human  liberty  is  in  the  bands  of  One,  of  whom 

"  He  shall  not  fail  nor  be  discoaraged 

Till  He  bava  let  judgment  in  the  earth." 
"  Ho  shall  deliTer  the  ueedj  irhen  he  crieth. 

The  poor,  sod  him  that  hatli  no  helper." 
"  He  shall  redeem  their  sont  from  deceit  and  Ttolcnee, 

And  'precioni  ihall  theii  blood  be  in  his  aigbt." 
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UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN: 

LIFE    AMONG    THE    LOWLY. 


Late  in  the  aft^ntoon  of  a  chilly  day  in  February,  two 
gentlemen  were  sitting  alone  orer  their  wine,   in  a  well' 

furnished  dining-parlour,  in  the  town  of  P ,  in  Kentucky, 

There  were  no  eervantg  present,  and  the  gentlemen,  with 
chaira  closely  approaching,  seemed  to  be  discuBBing  some 
subject  with  great  earnestness. 

For  convenience  sake,  we  have  said,  hitherto,  two  gentle- 
men. One  of  the  parties,  however,  when  critically  examined, 
did  not  seem,  strictly  speaking,  to  come  under  the  species. 
He  waa  a  short,  thick-set  man,  with  coarse,  commonplace 
features,  and  that  aw^gering  air  of  pretension  which  marks  a 
low  man  who  is  trying  to  elbow  his  way  upward  in  the  world. 
He  was  much  orer-dressed,  in  a  gaudy  rest  of  many  colours, 
a  blue  neckerchief,  bedropped  gaily  with  yellow  apote,  and 
arranged  with  a  flaunting  tie,  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
general  air  of  the  man.  His  hands,  lai^  and  coarse,  were 
plentifully  bedecked  with  rings ;  and  he  wore  a  heavy  gold 
watch-chain,  with  a  bundle  of  seals  of  portentous  siee,  and  a 
great  variety  of  colours,  attached  to  it, — which,  in  the  ardour 
of  conversation,  he.was  in  the  habit  of  flourishing  and  jingling 
with  evident  satis&ction.  His  conversation  was  in  &ee  and 
easy  defiance  of  Murray's  Grammar,  and  was  garnished  at 
convenient  intervals  with  various  prolane  expressions,  which 
not  even  the  desire  to  be  graphic  in  our  account  shall  induce 
UB  to  izansoribe. 
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His  companion,  Mr.  Shelby,  had  the  appearance  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  the  arrangemente  of  the  houae,  and  the  general 
air  of  the  housekeeping,  indicated  easj,  and  even  opulent  cir- 
cumatancee.  As  ne  before  stated,  the  two  were  in  the  midst 
of  an  eameat  conversation. 

"  That  is  the  way  I  should  anange  the  matter,"  said  Ur. 
Shelby. 

".I  can't  make  trade  that  way— I  positively  can't,  Mr. 
Shelby,"  said  the  other,  holding  up  a  glass  of  wine  between 
his  eye  and  the  light 

"Why,  the  fact  is,  Hal^,  Tom  is  an  uncommon  fellow; 
he  is  certainly  worth  that  sum  anywhere, — steady,  honest, 
capable,  man^ies  my  whole  ferm  like  a  clock." 

"You  mean  honest,  as  niggers  go,"  said  Haley,  helping 
himself  to  a  glass  of  brandy. 

"No;  I  mean,  really,  Tom  is  a  good,  steady,  sensible, 
pious  fellow.  He  got  religion  at  a  camp-meeting,  four  years 
1^ ;  imd  I  believe  he  redly  did  get  it,  I've  trusted  him, 
flinc«  then,  with  everything  I  have, — money,  house,  horsea,— 
and  let  him  come  and  go  round  the  country ;  and  I  always 
fbund  him  true  and  square  in  evetytMng." 

"  Some  folks  don't  believe  there  is  pions  niggers,  Shelby," 
nid  Haley,  wiUi  a  candid  flourish  of  his  hand,  "  but  I  do.  I 
had  a  fellow,  now,  in  this  yer  last  lot  I  took  to  Orleans — 
twss  as  good  as  a  meetin,  now,  really,  to  hear  that  critter 
pray ;  and  he  was  quite  gentle  and  qutet  like.  He  fetched  me 
A  good  sum,  t«o ;  ^r  I  bought  him  deap  of  a  man  that  was 
'bliged  to  sell  out ;  so  I  realized  six  hundred  on  bim.  Yes, 
I  consider  rdig^on  a  valeyable  thing  in  a  nigger,  when,  it's  the 
genuine  uticle,  and  no  mistake." 

"  Well,  Tom'a  got  the  real  utide,  if  ever  a  fellow  hud,"  re- 
joined the  other.  "  Why,  last  &1\,  I  let  him  go  to  Cincinnati 
alone,  to  do  business  ibr  me,  and  bring  homo  five  hundred 
d<JlatB.  *  Tom,'  says  I  to  him,  '  I  trust  you,  because  I  think 
you're  a  Christian — I  know  you  wouldn't  cheat.'  Tom  com» 
back,-  sure  enou^ ;  I  knew  he  would.  Some  low  fellows, 
they  say,  said  to  him — '  Tom,  why  don't  you  nitAe  tracks  for 
Canaxlar  'Ah,  master  trusted  me,  and  I  couldn't;' — Hiey 
told  me  about  it,  I  am  sorry  to  part  with  Tom,  I  must  say. 
You  ought  to  let  him  cover  l^e  whole  balance  of  the  debt ; 
and  you  would,  Haley,  if  you  had  any  conscience," 


mws  Tou'a  iubin.  U 

"Well,  I've  got  juit  as  much  couBoieDce  sa  any  man  in 
business  can  afford  to  keep, — ivst  a.  little,  you  know,  to  Bweai: 
by,  as  'twere,"  said  the  trader,  jooukrlj;  "and,  than,  I'm 
ready  to  do  anything  in  reason  to  'bhge  friends;  but  (his  yar, 
you  see,  is  a  leatlo  too  hard  oa  a  fellow — a  loetle  too  hard." 
The  trader  sighed  oontamplatively,  and  poured  out  some 
more  brandy. 

"  Well,  then,  Haley,  how  will  you  trade  I"  said  Mr.  Shelby, 
aiter  an  nneaay  Jntemd  of  Gilenoe. 

"  Well,  haven't  you  a  boy  or  gal  that  you  oould  throw  in 
with  Tom!" 

"  Hum  ! — none  that  I  could  well  ipare;  to  tall  the  truth, 
it's  only  bard  necessity  makea  me  willing  to  sell  at  alL  I  don't 
like  parting  with  any  of  my  handa,  that 'a  a  dot." 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  a  small  quadroon  boy,  between 
four  and  five  years  of  age,  entered  tiie  room.  There  waa 
soQiething  in  bis  appearance  reroarkably  beautiful  and  en- 
gaging. His  black  hmr,  fine  as  floss  silk,  hung  in  glossy 
curia  about  his  round,  dimpled  &ce,  while  a  pair  of  large 
dark  eyes,  full  of  fire  and  softness,  looked  out  from  beneath 
the  ridi,  long  lashes,  as  he  peered  curiously  Into  the  apart- 
ment A  gay  robe  of  scarlet  and  yellow  plaid,  carefiiUy  made 
and  neatly  fitted,  set  off  to  advantage  the  dart  and  rich  style 
of  his  beauty ;  and  a  certain  comic  lur  of  assurance,  blended 
with  bashfulnesa,  showed  tfaat  he  had  been  not  unused  to 
being  petted  and  noticed  by  his  master. 

"Hulloa,  Jim  Crow  I"  said  Mr.  Shelby,  whistling,  and 
snapping  a  bunch  of  raisins  towards  him,  "pick  that  up, 
now!" 

The  child  aoampered,  with  all  his  little  strength,  after  the 
prize,  while  his  master  latched. 

"Coma  hers,  Jim  Crow,"  said  he.     The  child  came  up, 
and  the  master  patted  the  curly  head,  and  chucked  him   ' 
under  the  chin. 

"  Jfow,  Jim,  show  this  gentleman  how  you  can  dance  and 
sing."  The  boy  commenced  one  of  those  wild,  grotesque  songs 
common  amon^  the  negroes,  in  a  rich,  clear  voice,  aocom- 
panying  his  singing  with  many  comic  evolutions  of  the  hand% 
feet,  and  whole  body,  all  in  perfect  time  to  the  music. 

"Bravo!"  said  Haley,   throwing  him  a  quarter   of  an 
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"  Now,  Jim,  walk  like  old  Unole  Oudjoe,  when  he  has  the 
riienmatiam,"  aaid  bis  master. 

Instantly  the  flexible  limbs  of  the  child  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  deformity  and  distortion,  as,  with  his  back 
humped  ap,  and  his  master's  stick  in  his  hand,  he  hobbled 
about  the  room,  his  childish  face  drawn  into  a  doleful  pucker, 
and  spitting  from  right  to  left,  in  imitation  of  an  old  man. 

Both  genttemea  laughed  uproariously. 

"Now,  Jim,"  said  his  master,  "show  ua  how  old  Elder 
Bobbins  leads  the  psalm."  The  boy  drew  his  chubby  face 
down  to  a  formidable  length,  and  commenced  toning  a  psalm 
tune  through  his  nose,  with  imperturbable  gravity. 

"Hurrah!  bravo!  what  a  young  'unl"  said  Haley; 
"  that  chap's  a  case,  m  promise.  Tell  you  what,"  said  he, 
suddenly  clapping  his  hand  on  Mr.  Shelby's  shoulder,  "  fling 
in  that  chap,  and  111  settle  the  business— I  wiH  Come, 
now,  if  that  ain't  doing  the  thing  up  about  the  rightest !" 

At  this  moment,  the  door  was  pushed  gently  open,  and  a 
young  quadroon  woman,  apparently  about  twenty-five,  entered 
the  room. 

There  needed  only  a  glance  from  the  child  to  her,  to  iden- 
tify her  as  its  mother.  There  was  the  same  rich,  iuU,  dark 
^e,  with  its  loi^  lashes ;  the  same  ripples  of  silky  black  hair. 
"Hie  brown  of  her  complexion  gave  way  on  the  cheek  to  a  per- 
ceptible flush,  which  deepened  as  she  saw  the  gaze  of  the 
strange  rnfm  fixed  upon  her  in  bold  and  undisguised  admira- 
tion. Her  dress  was  of  the  neatest  possible  fit,  and  set  off  to 
advantage  her  finely  moulded  shape; — a  delicately  formed 
hand  and  a  trim  foot  and  ankle  were  items  of  appearance 
that  did  not  escape  the  quick  eye  of  the  trader,  weU  used  to 
run  up  at  a  glance  the  points  of  a  fine  female  article. 

"  Well,  Eliza  V  said  her  master,  as  she  stopped  and  looked 
hesitatingly  at  him. 

"I  was  looking  for  Harry,  please,  sir;"  and  the  boy 
bounded  toward  her,  showing  his  spoils,  which  he  had 
gathered  in  the  skirt  of  his  robe. 

"Well,  take  him  away,  then,"  said  Mr.  Shelby;  and 
hastily  she  withdrew,  carrying  the  chUd  on  her  arm. 

"  By  Jupiter,"  said  the  trader,  tinning  to  him  in  admira- 
tion, "  there's  an  article,  now !  You  might  make  your 
fortune  on  that  ar  gal  in  Orleans,  any  day.    I've  seen 
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r  'a  thousand,  in  my  d&j,  paid  down  for  gals  not  a  bit 


"I  don't  want  to  make  my  fortune  on  her,"  said  Mr. 
Shelby,  dryly;  and,  seeking  to  turn  the  convenation,  he 
uncorked  a  bottle  of  fresh  wine,  and  aaked  his  companion's 

opinion  of  it. 

"  Capital,  sir, — first  chop  ! "  said  the  trader ;  then  turning, 
and  slapping  his  hand  familiarly  on  Shelby's  shoulder,  he 
added— 

"  Come,  how  will  you  trade  about  the  gal  t — nAiat  shall  I 
say  for  her — what'll  you  take  1" 

'■'  Mr,  Haley,  she  is  not  to  be  sold,"  said  Shelby.  "  My 
wife  would  not  part  with  her  for  her  vreight  in  gold." 

"  Ay,  ay !  women  always  say  such  things,  'cause  they 
ha'n't  no  sort  of  calculation.  Just  show  'em  how  many 
watchra,  feathers,  and  trinkets  one's  weight  in  gold  would 
buy,  and  that  alters  the  case,  /  reckon." 

"  I  tell  you,  Haley,  this  must  not  be  spoken  of  j  I  aay  no, 
and  I  mean  no,"  said  Shelby,  decidedly. 

"  Well,  you'll  let  me  have  the  boy,  though,"  said  the 
trader ;  "  you  must  own  I've  come  down  pretty  handsomely 
for  him." 

"What  on  earth  can  you  want  with  the  child)"  said 
Shelby. 

"  Why,  Tve  got  a  fnend  that's  going  into  this  yer  branch 
of  the  business — wants  to  buy  up  handsome  boys  to  raise  for 
the  market.  Fancy  articles  entirely — sell  for  waiters,  and 
so  on,  to  rich  'uns,  that  can  pay  for  handsome  'una.  It  sets 
off  one  of  yet  great  places — a  real  handsome  boy  to  open 
door,  wait,  and  tend.  They  fetch  a  good  sum ;  and  this 
httle  devil  is  such  a  comical,  musical  concern,  he's  just  the 
article." 

"  I  would  rather  not  sell  him,"  said  Mr.  Shelby,  thought- 
liilly ;  "  the  faet  is,  sir,  I'm  a  humane  man,  and  I  hate  to 
take  the  boy  from  his  mother,  sir." 

"  0,  you  do  1 — La  !  yes — something  of  that  ar  natur.  I 
understand,  perfectly.  It  is  mighty  onpleaaant  getting  on 
with  women,  sometiines.  I  al'ays  hates  these  yer  screechin', 
screamin'  times.  They  are  taighii/  onpleasaut ;  but,  as  I 
manages  business,  I  generally  avoids  'em,  sir.  Now,  what 
if  you  get  the  girl  off  for  a  day,  or  a  week,  or  so ;  then  tho 
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thing  'a  dona  qviietly, — all  over  tefore  she  comes  liome.  Tour 
wife  might  get  her  some  ear-rings,  or  a  new  gown,  or  Bome 
such  truck,  to  make  up  with  her," 

"  I'm  aErftid  not." 

"  Lor  hlesa  je,  yea  1  These  critterB  au't  like  white  folks, 
you  know;  they  geta  over  things,  only  manage  right.  Now, 
they  say,"  said  Haley,  aeaunung  a  candid  and  confidential 
air,  "  that  this  kind  o'  trade  is  hardening  to  the  feelings;  but 
I  never  found  it  so.  Fact  is,  I  never  could  do  things  up  the 
way  some  fellers  manage  the  business.  I've  Been  'em  aa 
would  pull  a  woman's  child  out  of  her  anna,  and  set  him  up 
to  sell,  and  she  screechia'  like  mad  all  the  time ; — very  bad 
policy—damages  the  article — makes  'em  quite  unfit  for  ser- 
vice sometimes.  I  knew  a  real  handsome  gal  once,  in  Orleans, 
as  was  entirely  ruined  by  this  sort  o'  handling.  The  fellow 
that  was  tradir^  for  her  didn't  want  her  baby ;  and  she  was 
one  of  your  re^  high  sort,  when  her  blood  was  up.  I  tell 
you,  she  squeezed  up  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  talked,  and 
went  on  real  awfuL  It  kinder  makea  my  blood  run  cold  to 
think  on't ;  and  when  they  carried  off  the  child,  and  locked 
her  up,  she  jest  went  ravin'  mad,  and  died  in  a  week.  Clear 
wafitc,  air,  of  a  thouaand  dollars,  just  for  wont  of  management, 
— there's  where  'tis.  It's  always  best  to  do  the  humane 
thing,  sir ;  that's  been  wzy  eiperienoe."  And  the  trader 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  folded  his  arms,  with  an  air  of 
virtuous  decision,  i^parently  considering  himself  a  second 


The  subject  appeared  to  intereat  the  gentlemAn  deeply;  for 
while  Mr.  Shelby  was  thoi^^tfully  peeling  an  orange,  Haley 
broke  out  a&rah,  with  becoming  diffidence,  but  as  if  actuaUy 
driven  by  the  force  of  truth  to  say  a  few  words  more. 

"  It  don't  look  well,  now,  for  a  feller  to  be  praiain'  him- 
self;  but  I  say  it  jest  because  it's  the  truth.  I  believe  I'm 
reckoned  to  bring  in  about  the  finest  droves  of  niggers  that  ii 
brought  in, — at  least,  I've  been  told  so ;  if  I  have  once,  I 
reckon  I  have  a  hundred  times, — all  in  good  case, — lat  and 
likely ;  and  I  lose  as  few  as  any  man  in  the  business.  And 
I  lays  it  all  to  my  management,  sir ;  and  humanity,  sir,  I 
may  say,  is  the  gr«tt  pillar  of  my  management." 

Mr.  Shelby  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  so  he  said, 
"Indeed!" 
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"  Now,  I've  been  laughed  at  for  my  notions,  sir,  and  I've 
been  talked  to.  They  au't  poplar,  and  they  an't  common  j 
bnt  I  stuck  to  'em,  air ;  I've  etuck  to  'em,  and  realised  well 
on  'em ;  yes,  kt,  thay  have  pwd  their  paaaage,  I  may  say," 
and  the  trader  laughed  at  his  joke. 

There  waa  something  »  piquant  and  original  in  these 
elucidatioBB  of  humanity,  that  Mr.  Shelby  could  not  help 
laughing  in  company.  Perhaps  you  laugh  too,  dear  reader; 
but  you  know  humanity  comes  out  in  a  Tariety  of  strange 
forms  now-a-days,  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  odd  things  that 
humane  people  will  say  and  do. 

Mr.  Shelby's  laugh  encouraged  the  trader  to  proceed. 

"  It's  strange,  now,  but  I  never  could  beat  this  into 
people's  heads.  Now,  titera  waa  Tom  Loker,  my  old  partner, 
down  in  Natchez ;  he  was  a  clever  fellow,  Tom  was,  only  the 
very  devil  with  niters, — on  principle  'twas,  you  see,  for  a 
better  hearted  fbller  never  broke  bread ;  'twas  hig  tystem,  sir. 
I  used  to  talk  to^Tom,  '  Why,  Tom,'  I  used  to  say,  '  when 
your  g^  takes  on  and  cry,  what's  the  use  o'  craokin'  on  'em 
over  tiie  head,  and  knockin'  on  'em  roundl  It's  ridiculous,' 
says  I,  '  and  don't  do  no  sort  o'  good.  Why,  I  don't  see  no 
faiOTnin  their  cryin',', says  I; ' it's natur,*  says  I,  'andif  natur 
can't  blow  off  one  way,  it  will  another.  Besides,  Tom,'  saya 
I,  '  it  jest  spOes  your  gals ;  they  get  sickly,  and  down  in  the 
month ;  and  sometimes  they  gets  u^y,— particular  yallow 
gals  do, — and  it's  the  devil  and  all  gettin'  en  'em  broke  in. 
Now,'  says  I,  '  why  can't  you  kinder  coax  'em  np,  and  speak 
'em  &urt  Depend  on  it,  Tom,  a  little  humanity,  thrown  in 
along,  goes  a  heap  Inrther  than  all  your  jawin'  and  oraekin' ; 
and  it  pays  better,'  says  I,  '  depend  on't'  Bnt  Tom  coiildn't 
get  the  hang  on't ;  and  he  spiled  so  many  for  me,  that  I  had 
to  break  off  with  him,  thou^  he  was  a  good-hearted  fellow, 
and  as  &ir  a  business  hand  as  is  goin'." 
■  "  And  do  you  find  your  ways  of  managing  do  the  business 
better  than  Tom's  1"  said  Mr.  Shelby. 

"  Why,  yea,  sir,  I  may  say  so.  You  see,  when  I  any  ways 
can,  I  teJces  a  leetle  care  about  the  onpleasant  parts,  like  sell- 
ing young  'uns  and  that, — get  the  gals  out  of  the  way — out 
of  sight,  out  of  mind,  you  know, — and  when  it's  clean  done, 
and  can't  be  helped,  they  natuiully  gets  used  to  it.  'Tan't, 
you  know,  aa  if  it  was  white  folks,  that's  brought  up  in  the 
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way  of  'spectin'  to  keep  their  children  and  wives,  and  all  ihat. 
Kiggers,  you  know,  that's  fetched  up  properly,  ha'n't  no  kind 
of  'apectationa  of  no  kind ;  bo  all  theee  things  comeB  easier." 

"  I  'm  afraid  mine  are  not  properly  brought  up,  then," 
said  Mr,  Shelby. 

"  S'pOBO  not ;  you  Kentucky  folks  spile  your  niggers.  You 
mean  well  by  'em,  but  'tan't  no  real  kindness,  arter  alL  Now, 
a  ni^er,  you  see,  what's  got  to  be  hacked  and  tumbled 
round  the  world,  and  sold  to  Tom,  and  Sick,  and  the  Lord 
knows  who,  'tan't  no  kindness  to  be  givin'  on  him  notions 
and  expectations,  and  bringin'  on  him  up  too  weU,  for  the 
rough  and  tumble  comes  aU  the  harder  on  him  arter.  Now, 
I  venture  to  say,  your  n^gers  would  be  quite  chop-&llen  in  a 
place  where  some  of  your  plantation  niggers  would  be  singii^ 
and  whooping  like  all  possessed.  Every  man,  you  know,  Mr. 
Shelby,  naturally  thinks  weU  of  his  own  ways  ;  and  I  think 
I  treat  niggers  just  about  as  well  as  it's  ever  worth  while  to 
treat  'em." 

"  It's  a  happy  thii^  to  be  satisfied,"  said  Mr.  Shelby,  with 
a  slight  shrug,  and  some  perceptible  feelings  of  a  disa^p'eeable 
nature, 

"  Well,"  said  Haley,  after  they  had  both  silently  picked 
their  mxts  for  a  season,  "  what  do  you  say }" 

"  I  'U  think  the  matter  over,  and  talk  with  my  wife,"  said 
Mr.  Shelby.  "  Meantime,  Haley,  if  you  want  the  matter 
carried  on  in  the  quiet  way  you  speak  of,  you'd  best  not  let 
your  business  in  this  nei^bourhood  be  known.  It  will  get 
out  among  my  boys,  and  it  will  not  be  a  particularly  quiet 
business  getting  away  any  of  my  fellows,  if  they  know  it,  111 
promise  you." 

"  0  1  certainly,  by  all  means,  mum  !  of  course.  But  1 11 
tell  yon,  I  'm  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  and  shall  wan^  to  know, 
aa  soon  as  possible,  what  I  may  depend  on,"  said  he,  liEdng 
and  putting  on  his  overcoat. 

"  Well,  call  up  this  evening,  between  six  and  seven,  and 
you  shall  have  my  answer,"  said  Mr.  Shelby;  and  the  trader 
bowed  himself  out  of  the  apartment 

"  I  'd  like  to  have  been  able  to  kick  the  fellow  down  the 
steps,"  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  saw  the  door  &irly  oloaad, 
"  with  his  impudent  aasurance  ;  but  he  knows  how  much  he 
has  me  at  advantage.     If  anybody  bud  ever  said  to  me  that  I 
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should.  Bell  Tom  down  soutli  to  one  orthoBe  raacaUj  tndere, 
I  should  have  said,  '  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do 
this  thing  1 '  And  now  it  must  come,  for  aught  I  see.  And 
Eliza's  child,  too  I  I  know  that  I  stkall  hare  some  Aiss  with 
«rife  about  that ;  and,  for  that  matter,  about  Tom,  too.  So 
much  for  being  ia  debt, — heigho  !  The  fellow  sees  his  advaU' 
tage,  and  means  to  push  it."  ■ 

Perhaps  the  mildest  form  of  the  ^stem  of  Blaveiy  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  State  of  Kentucky.  The  general  prevalence  of 
agricultural  pursuits  of  a  quiet  and  gradual  nature,  not  re- 
quiring those  periodic  seaBons  of  hurry  and  pressure  that  are 
called  for  in  the  business  of  more  southern  di^cts,  malces  the 
task  of  the  negro  a  more  healthfiil  and  reasonable  one  ;  while 
the  master,  content  with  a  more  gradual  style  of  acquisition, 
has  not  those  temptations  to  hardheartedness  which  always 
overcome  &ail  human  nature  when  the  prospect  of  sudden  and 
rapid  gain  is  weighed  in  the  balance,  with  no  heavier  ooimter- 
poise  than  the  interests  of  the  helpless  and  unprotected. 

Whoever  visits  some  estates  diere,  and  witnesses  the  good- 
humoured  indulgence  of  some  masters  and  mistresses,  and  the 
affectionate  loyJuty  of  some  slaves,  might  be  t«mpted  to 
dream  the  oft-iabled  poetic  legend  of  a  patriarchal  institution, 
and  all  that;  but  over  and  above  the  scene  there  broods  a 
portentous  shadow — the  shadow  of  law.  So  long  as  the  law 
considers  all  these  human  beings,  with  beating  hearts  and 
living  affections,  only  as  ao  many  ihirigs  belonging  to  a  master, 
— BO  long  as  the  fiiilure,  or  misfortunfi,  or  imprudence,  or 
death  of  the  kindest  owner,  may  cause  them  any  day  to 
exchange  a  liie  of  kind  protection  and  indulgence  for  one. of 
hopeless  misery  and  toU,— so  long  it  ia  impossible  to  m^e 
anything  beautiful  or  deurable  in  the  best  regulated  admi- 
nistration of  slavery. 

H>.  Shelby  was  a  &ir  average  kind  of  man,  good-natured 
and  kindly,  and  disposed  te  easy  Hidnlgenoe  of  t^oee  around 
him,  and  there  had  never  been  a  lack  of  anything  ^rtiich  might 
oontfibnte  to  the  physical  com&rt  of  the  negroes  on  his  estate. 
He  had,  however,  speculated  largely  and  quite  loosely  ;  had 
involved  himself  deeply,  and  his  notes  te  a  large  amount 
had  come  into  the  hrads  of  Haley ;  and  this  small  piece  of 
information  is  the  key  to  the  preceding  conveisation. 

JSow,  it  had  BO  happened  that,  in  approaching  the  door. 
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Eliza  had  cau^t  eaou^  of  the  conversation  to  know  that  & 
trader  vaa  m^ing  oSeiB  to  her  nuteter  for  somebody. 

She  would  glaiUy  have  stopped  at  the  door  to  listan,  as  she 
oUne  out ;  but  her  mistress  just  then  calling,  she  wao  obliged 
to  hasten  away. 

Still  she  thought  she  heard  the  trader  make  an  offer  for 
her  1m^; — could  she  be  miatiJteul  Her  heart  swelled  and 
throbbed,  and  she  involunt^iy  strained  him  bo  tight  that  the 
little  fellow  Iqoked  up  into  her  ikce  in  astonishm^t 

"  Eliza,  girl,  what  ails  you  to-day  1 "  said  her  miatreas, 
when  Eliisa  bad  upset  the  wafih-pitoher,  knocked  down  the 
work-stand,  and  finally  was  abstractedly  offering  her  mistress 
a  long  night-gown  in  place  of  the  silk  drees  she  had  ordered 
her  to  bring  from  the  wardrobe. 

Eliza  st^^ted.  "  0,  missis  !  "  she  said,  raising  her  eyes  ; 
then,  bursting  into  tears,  she  sat  down  in  a  chair,  and  began 
sobbing. 

"  Why,  Eliza,  child  !  what  aJIs  you ! "  said  her  mistrese. 

"  0  1  missis,  misaia,"  said  Eliza,  "  there's  been  a  trader 
talking  with  master  in  the  parlour  I     I  heard  him." 

"Well,  silly  child,  suppose  there  has." 

"  0  !  missis,  do  you  suppose  mas'r  would  sell  my  Harry  t " 
And  the  poor  creature  thiow  herself  into  a  chair,  and  sobbed 
convulsively. 

"  Sell  him  I  No,  you  foolish  girl !  Tou  know  your  master 
never  deals  with  those  southern  traders,  and  never  means  to 
sell  any  of  his  servants,  as  long  as  they  behave  weU.  Why, 
you  sCly  child,  who  do  you  think  would  want  to  buy  your 
Haary  1  Do  you  think  all  the  world  are  set  on  him  as  yon 
are,  you  gooMe)  Come,  cheer  up,  and  hook  my  dress. 
There  now,  put  my  back  hair  up  in  that  pretty  brud  you 
learnt  the  other  day,  and  don't  go  listening  at  doors  any 

"  Well,  but,  missis,  you  never  would  give  your  consent — 

to— to— " 

"  Nonsense,  child !  to  be  sure  I  shouldn't.  What  do  you 
talk  BO  for  t  I  would  as  soon  have  one  of  my  own  cbil^^n 
sold.  But  really,  Eliza,  you  are  getting  altogether  too  proud 
of  that  little  fellow,  A  nifui  can't  put  his  nose  into  the  door, 
but  you  think  he  must  be  coming  to  buy  him," 

Reassured  by  her  mistress'  coafident  tone,  Eliza  pro- 
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Deeded  nimbly  and  adroitly  with  tier  toUet,  kugfaing  at  her 
own  feajB,  aa  she  proceeded. 

Mrs.  Shelby  was  a  woman  of  a  high  class,  both  intellectually 
and  moraUy.  To  that  natural  magnanimity  and  generosity 
of  mind  wMch  one  often  marks  as  cbaiacteristio  of  the  women 
of  Kentucky,  she  added  high  moral  and  religious  sensibility 
and  principle,  carried  out  wiUi  great  energy  and  ability  into 
practical  results.  Her  husband,  who  made  no  professions  to 
any  particular  religious  character,  nererthcless  reverenced 
and  respeoted  the  consistency  of  hers,  and  stood,  perhaps,  a 
little  in  awe  of  her  opinion.  Certain  it  was  that  he  gave  her 
unlimited  scope  in  all  her  benevolent  efforts  for  the  comfort, 
instruction,  and  improvement  of  her  servants,  though  he  never 
took  any  decided  part  in  tiiem  himself  In  fiwt,  if  not  exactly 
a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ef&ciency  of  the  extra  good 
works  of  saints,  he  really  seemed  somehow  or  other  to  fiincy 
that  his  wife  had  pie^  and  benevolence  enou^  for  two — to 
indulge  a  shadowy  expectation  of  getting  into  heaven  through 
her  superabnndauce  of  quahtjes  to  which  be  made  no  par- 
ticular pretension. 

The  heaviest  load  on  his  mind,  after  his  oonversation  with 
the  trader,  lay  in  the  foreseen  necessity  of  breaking  to  his 
wife  the  arrangement  contemplated, — meeting  the  importuni- 
ties and  opposition  which  he  knew  he  should  have  rcBson  to 
encounter. 

MiB.  Shelby,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  her  husband's 
embarrasamente,  and  knowing  only  the  general  kindliness  of 
his  temper,  had  been  quite  sincere  in  the  entire  incredulity 
with  which  she  had  met  Eliza's  suspicions.  In  &ct,  she  dia^ 
missed  the  matter  from  her  mind,  without  a  second  thou^t ; 
and  being  occupied  in  preparations  for  an  evening  visit,  it 
passed  out  of  her  thoughts  entirely. 


/ 
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EiJZi.  had  been  brought  up  hy  her  mistress,  &om  girlhood, 
as  a  petted  and  iadulged  &TOurite. 

The  traveller  in  the  south  must  often  have  remarked  that 
peculiar  art  of  refinement,  that  softnras  of  voice  and  manner, 
which  seems  in  many  cases  to  be  a  particular  gift  to  the 
quadroon  and  mulatto  women.  These  natuml  graces  in  the 
quadroon  are  often  united  with  beaut;  of  the  most  dazzling 
kind,  and  Id  almost  every  case  with  a  personal  appearance 
prepossessing  and  agreeable.  Eliza,  such  as  we  have  described 
her,  is  not  a  fimcy  sketch,  but  taken  from  remembrance,  as  we 
saw  her,  years  ago,  in  Kentucky.  Safe  under  the  protecting 
care  of  her  mistress,  Eliza  had  reached  maturity  without  those 
temptations  which  make  beauty  so  fetal  an  inheritance  to  a 
slave.  She  had  been  married  to  a  bright  and  talented  young 
mulatto  man,  who  vbs  a  slave  on  a  neighbouring  estate,  and 
bore  the  name  of  George  Harris. 

This  young  man  had  been  hired  out  by  his  master  to  work 
in  a  baling  &ctory,  where  his  adroitness  and  ingenuity  caused 
him  to  be  considered  the  first  hand  in  the  place.  He  had 
invented  a  machine  for  the  cleaning  of  the  hemp,  which, 
considering  the  education  and  circumstances  of  the  inventor, 
displayed  quite  as  much  mechsuical  genius  as  Whitney's 
cotton-^in. 

He  was  poBsessed  of  a  handsome  person  and  pleasing  man- 
ners, and  was  a  general  &vourite  in  ^e  &ctory.  Nevertheless, 
as  this  young  man  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  not  a  man,  but  a 
thing,  all  these  superior  qualifications  were  subject  to  the 
control  of  a  vulgar,  narrow-minded,  tyrannical  mister.  This 
same  gentleman,  having  hmrd  of  the  &me  of  George's  inven- 
tion, took  a  ride  over  to  the  lactory,  to  see  what  ^is  intelli- 
gent chattel  bad  been  about.  He  was  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  the  employer,  who  congratulated  him  on 
possessing  so  valuable  a  slave. 
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He  was  wiuted  upon  over  the  &ctory,  ahown  the  maobiDeiy 
by  George,  who,  in  high  spirits,  talked  bo  fluently,  held  him- 
aelf-eo  erect,  looked  so  handsome  and  nmalj,  that  hia  master 
b^an  to  feel  an  uneasy  oonaoionanesa  of  inferiority.  What 
buaimees  had  hia  slave  to  be  marching  round  the  oouutiy, 
iaveating  machines,  and  holding  up  hia  head  among  gentle- 
men t  He  'd  aoon  put  a  atop  to  it.  He  'd  take  him  ba^,  and 
put  him  to  hoeing  and  digging,  and  "see  if  he'd  step  abont 
BO  smart."  Accordingly,  the  manu&cturer  and  all  hands 
ocooemed  were  astoundJed  when  he  euddenly  demanded 
George's  wages,  and  anuounoed  hia  iutenUon  of  taking  him 
home. 

"  But,  Mr.  Harris,"  remonstrated  the  manniacturer,  "  isn't 
this  rather  sudden ! " 

"What  if  it  ia) — isn't  the  man  ntMu  7" 

"  We  would  be  willing,  we,  to  increase  the  rat«  of  compen- 
Mtion." 

"  No  object  at  all,  sir.  I  don't  need  to  hire  any  of  my 
handsvout,  tmlesa  I've  a  mind  to." 

"  But,  sir,  he  aeema  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  busiuesB." 

"  Dare  aay  he  may  be ;  never  waa  much  adapted  to  any* 
thing  that  I  set  him  about,  I'll  be  bouud." 

"!But  only  think  of  his  inventing  this  machine,"  interposed, 
one  of  the  workmen,  rather  unluckily. 

"  0  yes  ! — a  machine  for  saving  work,  is  itt  He'd  invent 
that,  111  be  bound;  let  a  ni^er  alone  for  that,  any  time. 
They  are  all  labour-saving  maohinea  themaelvea,  every  one 
of 'em.     No,  he  shall  tnunp ! " 

George  had  stood  like  one  transfixed,  at  bearing  his  doom 
thus  suddenly  pronounced  by  a  power  tiiat  he  knew  was  irre- 
sistible. He  folded  his  arms,  tightly  pressed  in  hia  lips,  but 
a  whole  volcano  of  bitter  feelings  burned  in  his  bosom,  and 
sent  atreams  of  flre  through  his  veins.  He  breathed  cdiort, 
and  his  large  dark  eyes  flashed  like  live  coals;  and  he  might 
have  broken  out  into  some  dangerous  ebullition,  had  not  the 
kindly  manu&cturer  touched  him  on  the  arm,  and  aaid,  in  a 
low  tone, 

"  Give  way,  George ;  go  with  him  for  the  present  We'll 
try  to  help  you,  yet" 

The  tyrant  observed  the  whisper,  and  conjectured  its  im- 
port, thou^  he  could  not  hear  what  was  said;  and  he 
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inwardly  etrengtheoed  himself  in  his  determinatioa  to  keep 
the  power  he  pcMseesed  over  bin  victim. 

George  was  taken  home,  and  put  to  the  meBnest  drudgery 
of  the  ferm.  He  had  been  able  to  reprew  every  disre^ct- 
ful  word;  but  the  flashing  eye,  the  gloomy  and  troubled 
brow,  were  part  of  a  natural  language  that  could  not  be  re- 
preaaed, — indubitable  signB,  which  showed  too  plainly  that 
the  man  could  not  become  a  thing. 

It  was  durii^  the  happy  period  of  hia  employment  in  the 
&ctory  that  George  had  seen  and  married  his  wife.  During 
that  period, — being  much  trusted  and  favoured  by  his  em- 
ployer,— he  had  free  liberty  to  come  and  go  at  discretion. 
The  marriage  was  highly  approved  of  by  Ifrs.  Shelby,  who, 
with  a  little  womanly  complacency  iii  matoh-makiiig,  felt 
pleased  to  unit«  her  handsome  fevourite  with  one  of  her  own 
class  who  seemed  in  every  way  suited  to  her;  and  so  they 
were  married  in  her  mistress'  great  parlour,  and  her  mistress 
herself  adorned  the  bride's  beautiful  hair  with  orange-blos- 
soms, and  threw  over  it  the  bridal  veil,  which  certainly  could 
scarce  have  rested  on  a  fcirer  head ;  and  there  was  no  lack  of 
white  gloves,  and  cake  and  wine, — of  admiring  guests  to  pniiea 
the  bride's  beauty,  and  her  mistress'  indulgence  and  liberality. 
For  a  year  or  two  Eliza  saw  her  husband  frequently,  and 
there  was  nothing  to  interrupt  their  happiness,  except  the  l<«a 
of  two  infant  children,  to  whom  she  was  passionately  attached, 
and  whom  she  monmed  with  a  grief  so  intense  as  to  call  for 
gentle  remonstrance  from  her  mistress,  who  sought,  with 
maternal  anxiety,  to  direct  her  naturally  passionate  feelings 
within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  rehgion. 

After  the  birth  of  little  Harry,  however,  she  had  gradually 
become  tranquillized  and  settled;  and  eveiy  bleeding  tie  and 
throbbing  nerve,  once  more  entwmed  with  that  little  life, 
seemed  to  beoome  soimd  and  healthful,  and  Eliza  was  a  happy 
woman  up  to  the  time  that  her  husband  wae  rudely  torn  from 
his  kind  employer,  and  brought  under  the  iron  sway  of  his 
legal  owner. 

The  manu&cturer,  true  to  his  word,  visited  Mr.  Harris  a 
week  or  two  after  George  had  been  taken  away,  when,  as  he 
hoped,  the  heat  of  the  occasion  had  passed  away,  and  tried 
every  possible  inducement  to  lead  him  to  restore  him  to  hia 
former  employment 
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"  You  needn't  troable  younelf  to  talk  say  loDger,"  mid 
he,  doggedly  ;  "1  knov  my  own  busineaa,  sir." 

"  I  did  not  presume  to  interfere  with  it,  eir.  I  only 
thought  tfaa.t  you  might  think  it  for  jour  interest  to  let  your 
man  to  uB  on  the  teims  proposed." 

"  0,  I  understand  the  matter  well  enough.  I  saw  your 
-winking  aad  whispering  the  day  I  took  faim  out  of  the 
faotoiy ;  but  you  don't  come  it  over  me  that  way.  It 's  a 
fi-ee  country,  sir;  the  man's  mine,  and  I  do  vhat  I  please 
with  him, — that's  it  I" 

And  so  fell  Geoi^'a  last  hope ; — nothing  before  him  but  a 
life  of  toil  and  drudgery,  rendered  more  bitter  by  eveiy  little 
smarting  vexation  and  indigni^  which  tyrannical  ingenuity 
could  devise. 

A  very  humane  jurist  once  said,  The  worst  use  you  can 
put  a  man  to  is  to  hang  him.  No ;  tliere  is  another  um  that 
B  man  can  be  put  to  that  is  wobbbI 


CHAPTER  III. 


Mrs.  Skelby  had  gone  on  her  visit,  and  Eliza  stood  in  the 
verandah,  rather  dejectedly  looking  after  the  retreating  car- 
riage, when  a  band  was  laid  on  her  shoulder.  She  turned, 
and  a  bright  smile  lighted  op  her  fine  eyes. 

"  Geoige,  is  it  you )  How  you  frightened  me !  Well ;  I 
am  so  glad  you's  come!  Missis  is  gone  to  spend  the  after- 
noon; 80  come  into  my  little  room,  and  we'll  have  the  time 
all  to  onrselves." 

Saying  this,  she  drew  him  into  a  neat  little  apartment 
openmg  on  the  verandah,  where  she  generally  sat  at  her 
sewing,  within  call  of  her  mistress. 

"  How  glad  I  ami — why  don't  you  smileT— and  look  at 
Harry — how  he  grows."  "The  boy  stood  shyly  regarding  his 
fother  through  his  curls,  boldii^  close  to  the  skirts  of  his 
mother's  drees.  "Isn't  hebeauti&l!"  said  Eliza, lifting  his 
long  curib  and  Trinaing  him, 

"I  wish  he'd  never  been  bom!"  said  George,  bitterly. 
"I  wish  I'd  never  been  bom  myself  1" 
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Surprised  and  Inghtened,  Eliza  eat  down,  leiuied  her  bead 
on  ber  hiisbaad'B  sboulder,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"There  now,  Eliza,  it's  too  bad  for  me  to  moke  you  feel 
BO,  poorgirll"  said  be,  fondly  j  "it'stoobad.  O,faowlwish 
you  never  had  seen  me— you  might  have  been  bappy  1 " 

"  George  1  George  !  bow  can  you  talk  so  t  What  dreadful 
tbing  has  happened,  or  is  going  to  happen  ]  I  'm  sure  we  Ve 
been  very  happy,  tiil  lately." 

"  So  we  bave,  dear,"  said  George.  Then  drawing  bis  child 
on  his  knee,  he  gazed  intently  on  his  glorious  dark  eyes,  and 
passed  his  hands  through  his  long  curls. 

"  Just  like  you,  Eliza ;  and  you  are  the  handsomest  woman 
I  ever  saw,  and  IJie  beet  one  I  ever  wish  to  see;  but,  oh,  T 
wish  I'd  never  seen  you,  nor  you  me  !" 

"  0,  George,  how  can  you  ! " 

"Yes,  Eliza,  it's  all  misery,  misery,  miseiy  !  My  life  is 
bitter  as  wormwood;  tbe  very  life  is  burning  out  of  me.  I'm 
a  poor,  miserable,  forlorn  drudge ;  I  shall  only  drag  you  down 
with  me,  that's  all.  What's  the  use  of  our  trying  to  do  any- 
thing, trying  to  know  anything,  trying  to  be  anything! 
What 's  the  use  of  living  1     I  wish  I  was  dead  ! " 

"  0,  now,  dear  George,  that  is  really  wicked  I  I  know 
how  you  feel  about  losing  your  place  in  tbe  factory,  and  you 
have  a  bard  master;  but  pray  be  patient,  and  perhaps  eome- 
tbing — " 

"Patient!"  said  he,  interrupting  her;  "haven't  I  been 
patient  t  Did  I  say  a  word  when  he  came  and  t«ok  me  away, 
for  no  earthly  reason,  from  tbe  place  where  everybody  was 
kind  to  me  I  I'd  paid  him  truly  every  cent  of  my  earning 
— and  tbey  all  say  I  worked  welL" 

"  Well,  it  w  dreadful,"  said  Eliza ;  "  but,  after  all,  he  is 
your  master,  you  know." 

"  Mj  master  I  and  who  made  him  my  master  1  That 's 
what  I  think  of —  what  right  has  he  to  me }  I  'm  a  man  as 
much  as  he  is.  I'm  a  better  man  tban  he  is.  I  know  more 
about  business  tban  he  does  ;  I  am  a  better  manager  than 
be  is ;  I  can  read  better  than  he  con ;  I  can  write  a  better 
band, — and  I've  learned  it  all  myself  and  no  thanks  to  him, 
— I've  learned  it  in  spite  of  bim  ;  and  now  what  right  has 
he  to  make  a  dray-borae  of  me  1 — ^to  take  me  from  thinga  I 
can  do,  and  do  better  tban  he  can,  and  put  me  to  work  that 
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any  hone  caa  do  t  He  tries  to  do  it ;  he  saya  he'll  bring 
me  down  and  hmnble  me,  and  he  puts  me  to  just  the  hardast, 
meanest,  and  dirtiest  work,  on  purpose  1" 

"  0,  George  !  Geoi^  1  you  fright«n  me  t  Why,  I  never 
heard  yoii'talk  ao  j  I'm  afraid  you'll  do  BOmething  dreadfiil. 
I  don't  Konder  at  your  feelings,  at  all ;  but  oh,  do  be  care^ 
-—do,  do— for  my  sake — for  Harry's  I" 

"  1  have  been  careM,  and  I  have  been  patient,  but  it's 
growing  worse  and  worae  ;  fleah  and  blood  can't  bear  it  any 
loiter ;~ «Tery  chance  he  can  get  to  insult  and  torment  me, 
he  takes.  I  tiion^t  I  could  do  my  work  well,  and  keep  on 
quiet,  and  have  some  time  to  read  and  leani  out  of  work 
hours ;  but  the  more  he  sees  I  can  do,  the  more  he  loads  on. 
He  sajB  that  though  I  don't  say  anytiiing,  he  sees  I've  got 
the  devil  in  me,  and  he  means  to  bring  it  out ;  and  one  of 
these  days  it  will  come  out  in  a  way  that  he  won't  like,  or 
I'm  mistaken !" 

"  O  dear  I  what  shall  we  do !"  said  Elim,  mournfully. 

"It  was  only  yesterday,"  said  George,  "as  I  was  busy 
loading  Btonea  into  a  cart,  that  young  Maa'r  Tom  stood  there, 
slashing  hia  whip  eo  near  the  horse  that  the  creature  waa 
frightened.  I  asked  him  to  stop,  as  pleasant  as  I  could, — he 
just  kept  right  on.  I  b^ged  him  again,  and  then  be  turned 
on  me,  and  b^;an  striking  me.  I  held  his  hand,  and  then  he 
screamed  and  kicked  and  tan  to  his  father,  and  told  him  that 
I  was  fighting  him.  He  came  in  a  ib^,  and  said  he'd  teach 
me  who  "was  my  master ;  and  he  tied  ma  to  a  tree,  and  out 
switches  for  young  master,  and  told  him  that  be  might  whip 
me  till  he  was  tired  ; — and  he  did  do  it  I  If  I  don't  make 
him  remember  it,  some  time  !"  and  the  brow  of  the  young 
man  grew  daric,  and  his  eyes  burned  with  an  expression  that 
made  hia  young  wife  tremble.  "'Who  made  this  man  my 
maater]  'That's  what  I  want  to  know  I"  he  said. 

"  Well,"  said  Eliza,  monmflilly,  "  I  always  thougjit  that 
1  mtoBt  obey  my  master  and  mistress,  or  I  oouldn't  be  a 
Ghristiati;" 

'"Oiere  is  some  sense  in  it,  m  your  case ;  they  have  brou^t 
yon  up  like  a  child,  fed  you,  clothed  you,  indulged  you,  and 
taught  you,  so  tliat  you  have  a  good  education;  that  is  some 
reason  iriiy  they  should  claim  you.  But  I  have  been  kicked 
ud  eoSei  and  swoni  a1^  and  at  the  best  only  let  alone ;  and 
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what  do  I  owe  1  I  Ve  paid  for  all  my  keeping  a  hundred 
times  over,  I  won't  bear  it.  No,  I  won't  /"  be  Baid, 
clenching  hie  band  with  a  fierce  frown. 

Ebza  trembled,  and  waa  silent  She  had  naver  seen  her 
iiuaband  in  this  mood  before  ;  and  her  gentle  ^stem  of  ethics 
seemed  to  bend  like  a  reed  in  the  surges  of  such  paasions. 

"You  know  poor  little  Carlo,  that  you  gaTe  me,"  added 
Geoi^  ;  "  the  creature  has  been  about  all  the  cooLfort  that 
I've  had.  He  has  slept  with  me  nights,  and  followed  me 
around  days,  and  kind  o'  looked  at  me  a^  if  he  imderatood 
how  I  felt.  Well,  the  other  day  I  was  juBt  feeding  him  with 
a  few  old  Bcrape  I  picked  up  by  the  kitchen  door,  and  Uas'r 
came  along,  and  said  I  was  feeding  him  at  his  expense,  and 
that  he  couldn't  afford  to  have  every  nigger  keeping  his  dog, 
and  ordered  me  to  tie  a  stone  to  his  neck  and  throw  him  in 
the  pond." 

"0,  George,  you  didn't  do  it  I" 

"  Do  it  1  not  I ! — but  he  did,  Has'r  and  Tom  pelted  the 
poor  drowning  creature  with  stones.  Poor  thing  !  he  looked 
at  me  so  moum^  as  if  he  wondered  why  I  didn't  save  him. 
I  had  to  take  a  flogging  because  I  wouldn't  do  it  myself.  I 
don't  care.  Mas'r  will  find  out  that  I'm  one  that  whipping 
won't  tame.     My  day  will  come  yet,  if  he  don't  look  out," 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  1  0,  George,  don't  do  any- 
thing wicked ;  if  you  only  trust  in  God,  and  try  to  do  right, 
he'll  deliver  yon." 

"  I  an't  a  Christian  like  you,  Eliza ;  my  heart's  full  of  bit- 
tmiiess;  I  can't  truat  in  God.  Why  does  He  let  things  be  so)" 

"0,  George,  we  must  have  fiiith.  Mistress  says  that 
when  all  things  go  wrong  to  us,  we  must  believe  that  God  is 
doing  the  very  best." 

"That's  easy  to  say  for  people  that  are  sitting  on  their 
sofes  and  riding  in  their  cairiages ;  but  let  'em  be  where  I 
am,  I  guess  it  would  come  some  harder,  I  wish  I  could  bo 
^ood  i  but  my  heart  bums,  and  can't  be  reconciled,  anyhow. 
You  couldn't,  i.n  my  place, — you  can't  now,  if  I  tell  you 
all  I've  got  to  say.     You  don't  know  the  whole  yet." 

"  What  can  be  coming  now  t" 

"  Well,  lately  Mas'r  h^  been  saying  that  he  was  a  fool  to 
let  me  marry  off  the  place  ;  that  he  ^tes  Mr.  Shelby  and  all 
his  tribe,  because  they  are  proud,  and  hold  their  heads  np 
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above  him,  and  that  I've  got  prond  notions  from  you  ;  and 
be  says  he  won't  let  me  come  here  any  more,  and  that  I 
shall  take  a  wife,  and  settle  down  on  his  place.  At  first  he 
only  ecolded  and  grumbled  these  things  ;  but  yesterday  he 
told  me  that  I  should  take  Mina  for  a  wife,  and  settle  down 
in  a  cabin  with  her,  or  he  would  sell  me  down  rivur." 

"  Why — but  you  were  married  to  me,  by  the  minister,  as 
much  as  if  yoti'd  been  a  white  man  !"  said  Eliza,  simply, 

"  Don't  you  know  a  slave  can't  be  married )  There  is  no 
law  in  this  country  for  that ;  I  can't  hold  you  for  my  wife,  if 
he  chooses  to  part  us.  That's  why  I  wish  I'd  aever  seen 
you, — why  I  wish  I'd  never  been  bom  ;  it  would  have  been 
better  for  us  both, — it  would  have  been  better  for  this  poor 
child  if  ho  had  never  been  bom.    All  this  may  happen  to 

bim  yet  !" 

"  0,  but  master  is  so  kind  !" 

"Yes,  but  who  knows  1 — he  may  die — and  then  he  may 
be  sold  to  nobody  knows  who.  What  pleasure  is  It  that  he  ia 
handsome,  teaA  ranart,  and  bright  1  I  tell  you,  Eliza,  that  a 
Hword  will  pierce  tlmDugh  your  soul  for  every  good  and 
pleasant  thing  your  child  is  or  has  ;  it  will  make  him  worth 
too  much  for  you  to  keep  !" 

The  words  smote  heavily  on  Eliza's  heart;  the  vBion  of  the 
trader  came  before  her  eyes,  and,  as  if  some  one  had  struck 
her  a  deadly  blow,  she  turned  pale  and  gasped  for  breath. 
She  looked  nervously  out  on  the  verandah,  where  the  boy, 
tired  of  the  grave  conversation,  had  retired,  and  where  he  was 
riding  triumphantly  up  and  down  on  Mr.  Shelby's  walking- 
stick.  She  would  have  spoken  to  tell  her  husband  her  feais, 
but  checked  herself. 

"  No,  no, — ^he  has  enough  to  bear,  poor  fellow  ! "  she 
thought  "No,  I  won't  tell  him;  besides,  it  an't  tme; 
Missis  never  deceives  us." 

"  So,  Eliza,  my  girU  said  the  husband,  moumfljUy,  "  bear 
up,  now ;  and  good-bye,  for  I'm  going." 

"  Going,  Geoi^  1     Going  where  I " 

"  To  Canada,"  said  he,  straightening  himself  up ;  "  and 
when  I'm  there,  I'll  buy  you ;  that's  all  the  hope  that's  left 
TIB.  You  have  a  kind  master,  that  won't  reiiise  to  sell  you, 
I'll  buy  you  and  the  boy  ; — God  helping  me,  I  will ! " 

"  O,  dreadfiil  1  if  you  should  be  taken ) " 
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"  I  won't  be  taken,  Eliza ;  111  die  first !  Til  be  free,  or 
III  die!" 

"  You  won't  kill  youreelf  I " 

"  No  need  of  thai.  They  will  kill  mo,  fest  enongh ;  they 
never  will  get  me  down  the  river  alive  1 " 

"  0,  George,  for  my  sake,  do  be  carefiil !  Don't  do  any- 
thing wicked ;  don't  lay  hands  ou  yourself,  or  anybody  else ! 
.You  are  tempted  too  much — too  much ;  but  don't — go  you 
must — but  go  carefully,  prudently  ;  pray  God  to  help  you." 

"  Well,  then,  Eliza,  hear  niy  plaii,  Maa'r  took  it  into  his 
head  to  send  me  right  by  here,  with  a  note  to  Mr.  Symmet,' 
that  lives  a  mile  past.  I  believe  he  expected  I  should  come 
here  to  tell  you  what  I  have.  It  would  please  him,  if  he 
thought  it  would  a^ravate  '  Shelby's  folks,'  as  he  calls  'em. 
I'm  going  home  quite  resigned,  you  understand,  as  if  all  was 
over.  I've  got  some  preparations  made, — and  liere  are 
those  that  will  help  me  j  and,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  bo, 
I  shall  be  among  the  miswng,  some  day.  Pray  for  me,  Eliza; 
perhaps  the  good  Lord  will  hear  you." 

"  0,  pray  yourself  Geoi^,  and  go  trusting  in  him ;  then 
you  won't  do  anything  wicked." 

"  Well,  now,  goodJ>ye"  said  Geoige,  holding  Eliza's  hands, 
and  gazing  into  her  eyes,  without  moving.  They  stood 
silent ;  then  there  were  last  words,  and  sobs,  and  bitter 
weeping, — such  parting  as  those  may  make  whose  hope  to 
meet  agcun  is  as  tjie  spider's  web, — and  the  husband  and 
wife  were  parted. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  cabin  of  Uncle  Tom  was  a  small  log  buildii^  close 
adjoining  to  "the  house,"  as  the  negro  par  exctlUnce  des^- 
nates  his  master's  dwelling.  In  front  it  bad  a  neat  garden- 
pateh,  where,  every  summer,  strawberries,  raspberries,  and  a 
variety  of  fruite  and  vegetables,  flourished  under  careful 
tending.  The  whole  front  of  it  was  covered  by  a  large 
scarlet  bignouia  and  a  native  multiflora  rose,  which,  entwisting 
and  interlacing,  left  scarce  a  vestige  of  the  rough  logs  to  be 
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seen.  Here,  also,  in  summer,  various  brilliant  aimoalB,  Buoh 
as  marigolds,  petunia^  fouT-o'olookB,  found  an  indulgent 
corner  in  irhii^  to  unfold  their  splendours,  and  were  the 
delight  and  pride  of  Aunt  Chloe's  heart. 

Let  UB  enter  the  dwelling.  The  erening  meal  at  the  house 
is  over,  and  Aunt  Chloe,  who  presided  over  its  preparation 
as  head  cook,  haa  left  to  inferior  officers  in  the  kitcheu  the 
busineBB  of  clearing  away  and  washing  dishes,  and  come  out 
into  her  own  snug  territories  to  "  get  her  ole  man's  supper ; " 
therefore,  doubt  not  that  it  is  her  you  see  by  the  fire,  pre- 
siding with  anxious  interest  over  certain  frizzling  items  in  a 
stew-pan,  and  anon  with  grave  consideration  lifting  the  cover 
of  a  bake-kettle,  &om  whence  steam  forth  indubitable  in- 
timations of  "something  good."  A  round,  black,  shining 
face  is  hers,  so  glossy  sa  to  suggest  the  idea  that  she  might 
have  been  washed  over  with  white  of  eggs,  like  one  of  her 
own  tea  rusks.  Her  whole  plump  countenance  beams  with 
satis&ction  and  oonteutment  Irom  under  her  well-starched 
checked  turban,  bearing  on  it,  however,  if  we  must  confess 
it,  a  little  of  that  tinge  of  self-consciousness  which  becomes 
tiie  first  cook  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  Aunt  Chloe  was 
universally  held  and  acknowledged  to  be. 

A  cook  she  certainly  was,  in  the  very  bone  and  centre  of 
her  soul.  Not  a  chicken  or  turkey  or  duck  in  the  barn-yard 
but  looked  grave  when  they  saw  her  approaching,  and  seemed 
evidently  to  be  reflecting  on  their  latter  end ;  and  certain  it 
was  that  she  was  always  meditating  on  trussing,  stuffing  and 
roasting,  to  a  degree  that  was  calculated  to  inspire  terror  in 
any  reflecting  fowl  living.  Her  com-cflke,  in  ^  ite  varieties 
of  hoe-cake,  dodgers,  muffins,  and  other  species  too  numerous 
to  mention,  iras  a  sublime  mystery  to  all  less  practised  com- 
pounders ;  and  she  would  shake  her  &t  sides  with  honest 
pridb  and  merrinieat,  as  she  would  narrate  the  fruitless 
efibrts  that  one  and  another  of  her  compeers  had  made  to 
attain  tc  her  elevation. 

1!bo  arrival  of  company  at  the  house,  the  arranging  of 
dinners  and  suppers  "  in  style,"  awoke  all  the  energies  of  her 
soul  y  and  no  aig^t  was  more  welcome  to  her  than  a  pile  of 
travelling  trunks  launched  on  the  verandah,  for  then  she 
tbresaw  fresh  effortsand  tresh  triumphs. 

Just  at  present,  however,  Aunt  Cbloe  is  looking  into  the 
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bake-pan ;  in  whidi  coi^nial  operatioD  we  shall  leave  her 
till  we  finish  our  picture  of  the  cottage.  > 

In  one  comer  of  it  Btood  a  bed,  covered  neatly  with  a 
Hnowy  apread ;  and  by  the  side  of  it  was  a  piece  of  carpeting, 
of  Bome  conaiderable  size.  On  this  piece  of  carpeting  Aunt 
Chloe  took  her  stand,  as  being  decidedly  in  the  upper  walks 
of  life ;  and  it  and  the  bed  by  which  it  lay,  and  the  whole 
comer,  in  &ct,  were  treated  with  distinguished  ooosideration, 
and  made,  bo  f^  as  poaeiUe,  sacred  from  the  marauding 
inroads  and  desecrations  of  little  folks.  In  &ct,  that  comer 
was  the  drawvng-room  of  the  establishment  In  the  other 
comer  was  a  bed  of  much  humbler  pretensions,  and  evidently- 
designed  for  use.  The  wall  over  Uie  fireplace  was  adorned 
with  some  very  brilliant  scriptnral  prints,  and  a  portrait  of 
General  Wa^ii^ton,  drawn  and  coloured  in  a  manner  which 
would  certainly  have  astonished  that  hero,  if  ever  he  had 
l^ppened  to  meet  with  its  like. 

On  a  rough  bench  in  the  comer,  a  couple  of  woolly-headed 
boys,  with  glistening  black  eyes  and  &t  whining  cheeks,  were 
busy  in  superintending  the  first  walking  operations  of  the 
baby,  which,  ae  is  usually  the  case,  consist^  in  gettii^  up 
on  its  feet,  bahmcing  a  moment,  and  then  tumbling  down, — 
each  Bucceesive  &ilure  beii%  violently  cheered,  ae  something 
decidedly  clever. 

A  table  somewhat  rheumatic  in  its  limbs,  was  drawn  out 
in  front  of  the  fire,  and  covered  with  a  cloth,  dieplaying  cups 
and  saucers  of  a  decidedly  briUiant  pattern,  with  other  symp- 
toms of  an  approaching  meal  At  this  table  was  seated 
Uncle  Tom,  Vir.  Shelby's  best  hand,  who,  as  ho  is  to  be  the 
hero  of  our  Btoiy,  we  must  daguerreotype  for  our  readers. 
He  was  a  large,  broad-chested,  powerfully-made  man,  of  a 
fiill  glossy  black,  and  a  face  whose  truly  African  ieaturee 
were  characterised  by  an  expression  of  grave  and  steady 
good  sense,  united  with,  much  kindliness  and  benevolence. 
There  was  eomething  about  bis  whole  air  self-respecting 
and  dignified,  yet  united  with  a  confiding  and  humble 
simplicity. 

He  was  very  busily  inteut  at  this  moment  on  a  slate  lying 
before  him,  on  which  he  was  carefully  and  slowly  endeavour^ 
ing  to  acoompliBh  a  copy  of  some  letters,  in  which  operation 
he  was  overlooked  by  young  Mas'r  George,  a  smart,  bright 
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boy  of  tbirteen,  who  appeared  fully  to  realize  the  dignity  of 
Mb  poBition  aa  instructor. 

"  Not  that  way,  Uncle  Tom, — not  that  way,"  said  he 
briakly,  as  Uncle  Tom  iaboriouely  brought  up  the  tiul  of  his 
ff  the  wrong  side  out ;  "  that  makes  a  q,  you  see." 

"  La  Bakes,  now,  does  it?"  eaid  Unole  Tom,  looking  with  a 
respectftil,  admiring  air,  as  hia  young  teacher  flouriehingly 
Bcrawied  g'a  and  ^a  innumerable  for  his  edification;  and 
then,  taking  the  pencil  in  hia  big,  heavy  fingers,  he  patiently 
recommenced. 

"How  easy  white  folks  al'us  does  things!"  said  Aunt 
Chloe,  pausing  while  she  was  greasing  a  griddle  with  a  scrap 
of  'bacon  on  her  fork,  and  regarding  young  Master  Geoi^e 
with  pride.  "  The  way  be  can  write,  now  1  and  read,  too  ! 
and  then  to  come  out  here  evenirigB  and  read  his  lessons  to 
us, — it's  mighty  iaterestin' !" 

"  But,  Aunt  Chloe,  I'm  getting  mighty  hungry,"  said 
George.     "  Isn't  tiiat  cake  in  the  skillet  almost  done)" 

"  Moee  done,  Mas'r  George,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  lifting  the 
lid  imd  peepii^  in, — ■"browning  beautifiJ — a  real  lovely 
brown.  Ah  I  let  me  alone  for  dxL  Missis  let  Sally  tiy  to 
make  some  cake,  t'other  day,  jes  to  lam  her,  ^e  said.  '  0, 
go  way.  Missis,'  says  I ;  '  It  really  hnrte  my  feelin's,  now,  to 
see  good  vitUes  spiled  dat  ar  way !  Cake  ris  all  to  one  side — 
no  rfiape  at  all ;  no  more  than  my  shoe;— go  way!'" 

And  with  this  final  expression  of  contempt  for  Sally's  green- 
ness. Aunt  Chloe  whipped  the  cover  off  the  bake-kettle,  and 
disclosed  to  view  a  neatly-baked  pound-cake,  of  which  no  city 
confectioner  need  to  have  been  ashaiued.  This  beii^  evidently 
the  central  point  of  the  entertainment,  Aunt  Chloe  b^;an  now 
to  bustle  about  earnestly  in  the  supper  deportment, 

"  Here  you,  Mose  and  Pete !  get  out  de  way,  you  niggers ! 
Get  away,  Polly,  hoaey, — mammy'U  give  her  baby  somefin, 
by-and-by.  Now,  Mas'r  George,  you  jest  take  off  dem  boote, 
and  set  down  now  vrith  my  old  man,  and  Pll  t^ke  up  de 
sausages,  and  have  de  first  griddle  fiiU  of  cekes  on  your  plates 
in  less  dan  no  time." 

"  They  wanted  me  to  come  to,  supper  in  the  house,"  said 
Geot^ ;  "  but  I  knew  what  was  what  too  well  for  that.  Aunt 
Chloe." 

"  So  yaa  did — so  you  did,  honey,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  heaping 
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the  amokii^  batter-cakes  on  his  plate ;  "  you  kntnr^d  your 
old  atmty'd  keep  the  best  for  you.  0,  let  you  alone  for  dat  1 
Go  way  I"  And,  with  that,  aunty  gave  George  a  nudge  with 
her  finger,  designed  to  be  immensely  fiicetioua,  and  tunied. 
again  to  her  griddle  with  great  briskneBB. 

"  Now  for  the  oako,"  said  Maa'r  George,  when  the  activity 
of  the  griddle  department  had  Bomewhat  subsided ;  and,  witii 
that,  the  youi^ter  flourished  a  large  knife  over  ttie  article  in 
question. 

"  La  bless  you,  Maa'r  George!"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  with 
eamestneBs,  catt^ing  his  arm,  "you  wouldn't  be  for  cut- 
tin'  it  wid  dat  ar  great  heavy  knife!  Smash  all  down — 
spile  all  de  pretty  rise  of  it.  Here,  I  've  got  a  thin  old 
l^fe,  I  keeps  sharp  a  purpose.  Dar  now,  see !  comee  apart 
light  as  a  feather !  Now  oat  away — ^you  won't  get  anything 
to  beat  dat  ar." 

"  Tom  Lincon  aa^s,"  said  Geoi^e,  speaking  with  hjs  mouth 
full,  "  that  their  Jinny  is  a  better  cook  than  you." 

"  Dem  Lincons  an't  much  count,  no  way!"  said  Aunt 
Chloe,  contemptuously;  "  I  mean,  set  along  side  our  folks. 
They'a  'spectable  folks  enough  In  a  kinder  plain  way ;  but,  as 
to  gettin'  up  anything  in  style,  they  don't  he^pn  to  have  a 
notion  on't.  Sot  Mas'r  Lincon,  now,  alongside  Mas'r  Shelby  ! 
Good  Lor!  and  Missis  Lincon, — can  she  kinder  sweep  it  into 
a  room  like  my  missis, — bo  kinder  splendid,  yer  know !  O, 
go  wayl  don't  telj  mo  nothirf'of  dem  Lincons  !" — and  Aunt 
Chloe  tossed  her  head  as  one  who  hoped  she  did  know  sopie- 
tiiing  of  the  world. 

"  Well,  thou^,  I've  heard  you  say,"  said  George,  "  that 
Jinny  was  a  pretty  &Jr  cook." 

"  So  I  Aii,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,—"  I  may  say  dat.  Good, 
plain,  common  cookin'  Jinnyll  do; — make  a  good  pone  o' 
bread, — bile  her  tjfers  far, — her  corn-cokes  isn't  extra,  not 

extra  now.  Jinny's  corn-cakes  isn't,  but  then  they's  far, 

but.  Lor,  come  to  de  highra-  branches,  and  what  can  she  do  t. 
Why,  she  makes  pies — sartin  she  doea ;  but  what  kinder  crust  t 
Can  she  make  your  real  flecky  paste,  aa  melts  in  your  mouth, 
and  Ues  all  up  like  a  puS*!  Now,  I  went  over  thax  whrai  Miss 
Mary  was  gwiae  to  be  married,  and  Jinny  she  jest  showed 
me  de  weddin'  pies.  Jinny  and  'I  is  good  frieiids,  ye  kno-w. 
I  never  siud  nothin' ;  but  go  long,  Mas'r  George !    Why,  I 
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Bhoulilii't  deep  a  iriitk  for  a  week,  if  I  had  &  batch  of  piee 
like  dem  ar.     Why,  dey  wan't  no  'count  'tall." 

"  I  stippoee  Jinny  thought  they  were  OTcr  bo  nice,"  said 
George. 

"  Thought  so  1 — didn't  she  1  Thar  she  was,  iihowing  'em, 
as  innoceat — ye  sec,  it's  jest  here,  Jinay  dont  know.  Lor, 
the  family  ao't  nothing !  She  can't  be  'epeoted  to  know! 
'Ta'nt  DO  fault  o'  hem.  Ah,  Mas'r  Geot^,  you  doesn't  know 
half  yourpriTilegeBinyer&mily  andbringin'up!"  Here  Aunt 
Chloe  s^ed,  and  rolled  up  her  eyes  with  emotion. 

"  I'm  sure.  Aunt  Chloe,  I  understand  all  my  pie  and  pud-- 
ding  privileges,"  said  George.  "Ask  Tom  Liucoa  if  I  don't 
crow  over  him,  every  time  I  meet  him." 

Aunt  Chloe  sat  back  in  her  chair,  and  iadulged  in  a  hearty 
gufiaw  of  laughter,  at  this  witticism  of  young  Uas'r'a,  laugh- 
ing till  the  teara  rolled  down  her  black,  ebinii^  cheeks,  and 
varying  the  eiercise  with  playfully  slapping  and  poking  Uas'r 
Oeoi^y,  and  telling  him  to  go  way,  and  that  he  was  a  case — 
that  he  was  fit  to  kill  her,  and  that  he  sartin  would  kill  her, 
one  of  these  days ;  and,  between  each  of  these  sanguinary 
predictions,  going  off  into  a  laugh,  each  longer  and  stronger 
than  the  other,  till  George  really  began  to  think  that  he  was 
a  very  dangerously  witty  fellow,  and  that  it  became  him  to 
be  careM  how  he  talked  "  as  fiumy  as  he  could." 

"  And  BO  ye  telled  Tom,  did  ye  f  0,  Lor !  what  young  una 
wiUbeupter!  Ye  crowed  over  Tom)  0,  Lorl  Mas'r  George, 
if  ye  woi^dn't  make  a  hombug  lau^  \ " 

"  Yes,"  eaid  George,  "  I  says  to  him, '  Tom,  you  ought  to  see 
some  of  Aunt  Chloe's  pies ;  they're  the  right  sort,'  says  I." 

"  Kty,  now,  Tom  couldn't,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  on  whose 
benevolent  heart  the  idea  of  Tom's  benighted  condition  seemed 
to  make  a  strong  impression.  "  Ye  ox^ter  jest  ask  him  here 
to  dinner,  some  o'  these  times,  Mas'p  Geoige,"  she  added ; 
"  it  would  look  quite  pretty  of  ye.  Ye  know,  J^'r  George,  ya 
ougfatenter  feel  iKive  nobody,  on  'count  yer  privileges,  'cause 
all  our  privileges  ia  ^'n  to  us ;  we  ought  al'ays  to  'member 
that,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  looking  quite  serious. 

"  Well,  I  mean  to  ask  Tom  here,  some  day  next  week," 
said  George  ;  "  and  you  do  your  prettieet,  Aunt  Chloe,  and 
we'll  make  him  store.  Won't  we  make  him  eat  so  he  won't 
get  over  it  for  a  fbrtni^tl" 
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"  Tea,  yes — Bartin,"  aoid  Aunt  Chloe,  delif^ted ;  "  jouTl 
see.  Lor  !  to  thiuk  of  some  of  our  diimers  1  Ter  mind  dat 
ar  great  chickeu  pie  I  made  when  ve  gUT  de  dinner  to 
Gieneml  Euox}  I  and  Missis,  we  oome  pretty  near  quarrel' 
ling  about  dat  ar  ornst.  What  does  get  into  hidies  sometimes, 
I  don't  know ;  but,  sometimea,  when  a  body  has  de  heaviest 
kind  o'  'BponfdbJlity  on  'em,  as  ye  may  say,  and  is  all  kinda- 
'  terii'  and  taken  up,  dey  takes  dat  ar  time  to  be  hangin' 
round  Mid  kinder  interferin' !  Now,  Midsis,  she  wanted  me 
to  do  dis  way,.and  she  wanted  me  to  do  dat  way ;  and,  finally, 
I  got  kinder  saroy,  and,  says  I,  '  Now,  Missis,  do  Jist  look  at 
dem  beautiful  white  hands  o'  youm,  with  long  fingers,  and 
all  a  sparkling  with  rings,  like  my  white  lilies  when  de  dew's 
on  'em ;  and  look  at  my  great  black  atumpin'  hancia.  Now, 
don't  ye  think  dat  de  Lord  must  have  meant  me  to  make  de 
pie^cniBt,  and  you  to  stay  in  the  parlour)  Darl  I  was  jist  so 
aaroy,  Mas'r  George." 

"  And  what  did  mother  say!"  said  George. 

"  Say) — why,  she  kinder  larfed  in  her  CTes — dem  great 
handsome  eyes  o'  hem ;  and,  says  she, '  Well,  Aunt  Chloe,  I 
think  you  are  about  in  the  right  on't,'  says  she;  and  she  went 
off  in  de  pariour.  ^e  ouster  <;racked  me  over  de  head  for 
bein'  so  saroy;  but  dar'awhar  'tis— I  can't  do  nothin'  with 
ladies  in  de  kitchen  I" 

"  Well,  you  made  out  well  with  that  dinner, — I  remember 
everybody  said  so^"  said  George. 

"  Didn't  I )  And  wan't  I  behind  de  dinin'-room  door  dat 
bery  day!  and  didn't  I  see  de  General  pass  his  plate  three 
times  for  some  mor«  dat  bery  pie) — and,  says  he, '  You  must 
have  an  tmeconmoB  cook.  Mis.  Shelby.'  Lor !  I  was  fit  to 
split  myeelt  . 

"  And  de  Ginetal,  he  knows  what  cookin'  is,"  said  Aunt 
Cliloe,  drawing  herself  up  with  an  air.  "  Bery  nice  man,  de 
Oinend  I  He  oomes  of  one  of  de  heryfatieit  &mih^  in  Old 
Vii^inny  1  He  knows  what's  what,  now,  as  well  as  I  do — 
de  GineraL  Ye  see,  there's  pimtt  in  all  pies,  Mas'r  George ; 
but  tan't  everybody  knows  what  they  is,  or  orter  be.  But 
the  Gineral,  he  knows ;  I  knew  by  his  'marks  he  made.  Yea, 
he  knows  what  de  pints  is  1" 

By  this  time.  Master  George  had  arrived  at-  that  pass  to 
which  even  a  boy  can  come  (under  uncommon  circumstanoes). 
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when  h%  reallj  could  not  eat  another  moreel,  and,  therefbra, 
he  vaB  at  leisura  to  notice  the  pile  of  woolly  heads  and  glis- 
tening eyes  which  were  regarding  their  opemtiona  hun^ilj 
from  the  opposite  comer. 

"  Here,  yon  Moee,  Pete,"  he  said,  breaking  off  liberal  bita, 
and  throwing  it  at  them;  "you  want  Bome,  don't  you! 
Come,  Aunt  Chloe,  bake  them  some  cakee." 

And  George  and  Tom  moved  to  a  oomibrtable  seat  in  the 
chimney-comer,  while  Aunt  Chloe,  after  baking  a  goodly  pile 
of<  cakes,  took  her  baby  on  her  lap,  and  be^n  alternately 
filling  its  mouth  and  her  own,  and  distributing  to  Mose  and 
Pete,  who  seemed  rather  to  prefer  eating  theirs  as  they  rolled 
about  on  the  floor  under  the  table,  tickling  each  other,  and 
occasionally  pulling  the  baby's  toes. 

"  O  I  go  lou^  will  yel"  said  the  mother,  giving  now  and 
then  a  kick,  in  a  kind  of  general  way,  under  tiie  table,  when 
the  movement  became  too  obstreperous.  "  Can't  ye  be  decent 
when  white  folks  comes  to  see  ye  t  Stop  dat  ar,  now,  will  ye  t 
Better  mind  yeraelves,  or  111  take  ye  down  a  button-bole 
lower,  when  Mas'r  CJeorge  is  gone ! " 

What  meaning  was  couched  under  this  terrible  threat,  it  is 
difficult  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is  that  its  awful  indistinctnesi 
seemed  to  produce  very  httle  impression  on  the  young  einnen 
addressed. 

"  La,  nowl"  said  Uncle  Tom,  "  they  are  so  full  of  tickle 
all  the  while,  they  can't  behave  theirselves." 

Here  the  boys  emerged  from  under  the  table,  and,  with 
hands  and  &cos  well  plastered  with  molasses,  began  a  vigorous 
kissing  of  the  baby. 

"  Get  along  wid  ye ! "  said  the  mother,  pushing  away  their 
woolly  heads.  "  Te'll  all  stick  together,  and  never  get  clar, 
if  ye  do  dat  feshion.  Oo  long  to  de  spring  and  wash  yer- 
selves  I"  she  said,  seconding  her  exhortations  by  a  slap,  which 
resounded  very  formidably,  but  which  seemed  only  to  knock 
out  so  much  more  laugh  from  the  young  onee,  as  they  tumbled 
precipitately  over  each  other  out  of  doors,  where  they  foirly 
screamed  with  merriment. 

"  Did  ye  ever  see  such  aggravating  young  ims !"   said 

Aunt  Cliloe,  rather  complacently,  as  producing  an  old  towel, 

kept  for  such  emergencies,  she  poured  a  little  water  out  of 

the  cracked  tea-pot  on  it,  and  b^au  rubbing  off  liie  molasses 
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from  the  baby'a  fe.ce  aJid  htiads;  and  having  polished  het 
till  she  shone,  she  sot  her  down  in  Tom's  lap,  while  she 
busied  herself  in  clearing  away  supper.  The  foaby  employed 
the  intervals  in  pullii^  Tom's  nose,  scratching  his  face,  and 
burying  her  fat  hands  in  his  woolly  hair,  which  last  operation 
seemed  to  afford  her  special  content. 

"  Aint  she  a  peart  yonng  un ) "  said  Tom,  holding  her  from 
him  to  take  a  fiill-length  view;  then,  getting  up,  he  set  her 
on  his  broad  shoulder,  and  began  capering  and  dancing  with 
her,  while  Mas'r  George  snapped  at  her  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  Mose  and  Pete,  now  returned  again,  roared 
after  her  like  bears,  till  Aunt  Chloe  declared  that  they  "  &irly 
took  her  head  off"  with  their  noise.  As,  according  to  her 
own  statement,  this  surgical  operation  was  a  matter  of  daily 
occurrence  in  the  cabin,  the  declaration  no  wiiit  abated  the 
merriment,  tin  every  one  had  roared  and  tumbled  and  danced 
themselves  down  to  a  state  of  composure. 

"  Well,  now,  I  hopes  you're  done,"  said  Atmt  Chloe,  who 
had  been  busy  in  pulling  out  a  rude  box  of  a  trundle-bed; 
"  and  now,  you  Mose  and  you  Pete,  get  into  thar;  for  we'a 
goin'  to  have  the  meetin'." 

"  0  mother,  we  don't  wanter.  We  wants  to  sit  up  to 
meetin'i^meetin's  is  so  curis.     We  likes  'em." 

"  La,  Aunt  Chloe,  shove  it  under,  and  let  'em  sit  up," 
said  Mas'r  George,  decisively,  giving  a  push  to  the  rude 
machine. 

Aunt  Chloe,  having  thus  saved  appearances,  seemed  highly 
delighted  to  push  ^e  thing  under,  saymg,  as  she  did  so, 
"  Well,  mebbe  'twill  do  'em  some  good." 

The  house  now  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  consider  the  accommodations  and  arrangements  for 
the  tQceting. 

"  What  we'a  to  do  for  cheers,  now,  /  declar  I  don't  know," 
said  Afint  CUoe,  As  the  meeting  had  been  held  at  Uncle 
Tom's,  weekly,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  without  any 
inoro  "  cheers,"  there  seemed  some  encouragement  to  hope 
^lat  a  way  would  be  discovered  at  present. 

"  Old  Uncle  Peter  sung  both  de  legs  out  of  dat  oldest 
cheer,  last  week,"  suggested  Mose. 

"  You  go  long  !  1 11  boun'  you  pulled  'em  out ;  some  o' 
your  shines,"  said  Aunt  Chloe. 
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"  WeiU,  it'll  stand,  if  it  <mly  keeps  jam  up  afpa  da  vail  I " 
said  Uose. 

"  Dea  Uncle  Peter  muB'n't  mt  in  it,  'cause  he  id'ajB  hitches 
vhen  he  gets  a  singing. ,  He  hitched  pretty  nigh  across  de 
room  t'other  night,"  s»id  Pete. 

"  Good  Lor !  get  him  in  it,  then,"  said  Mose,  "and  den 
he'd  begin,  '  Come  saints  and  sinners,  hear  mo  tdl,'  and  dea 
down  he'd  go," — and  Mose  imitated  precisely  the  nasal  tones 
of  the  old  man,  tumbling  on  the  floor,  to  illustrate  the  sup- 
posed oatastroplie. 

''  Come,  now,  be  decent,  can't  ye )  said  Aunt  Chloe ;  "  an't 
yer  'shamed ) " 

Mas'r  George,  however,  joined  the  offender  in  the  laugh, 
and  declared  decidedly  that  Mose  was  a  "  buster."  So  the 
maternal  admonition  seemed  rather  to  &il  of  effect. 

"  Well,  ole  man,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  "  you'll  have  to  tote  in 
.  them  ar  IkwIs." 

"Mother's  bwle  is  like  dat  ar  widder's  Mas'r  Geoige  was 
reading  "bout,  in  de  good  book, — dey  never  feils,"  said  Mose 
aside  to  Fete. 

"  I'm  sure  one  on  'em  caved  in  last  week,"  said  Pete, 
"  and  let  'em  all  down  in  de  middle  of  de  singin' ;  dat  ar  was 
&ilin',  wam't  it  S " 

Ihuing  this  aside  between  Mose  and  Pete,  two  empty  casks 
had  been  rolled  into  the  cabin,  and  being  secured  from  rolling, 
by  stones  on  each  mde,  boards  were  laid  across  them,  which 
atrangemeut,  together  with  the  turning  down  of  certain  tuba 
and  pails,  and  the  disposing  of  the  rickety  chairs,  at  last 
completed  the  preparation, 

"  Mas'r  George  is  such  a  beautiful  reader,  now,  I  knon' 
he'll  stay  to  read  for  us,"  said  Aunt  Chloe  j  "  'pears  like  'twill 
be  so  much  more  interestin'." 

George  very  readily  consented,  for  your  boy  is  always 
ready  for  anyUting  that  makes  him  of  importance. 

Tte  room  was  soon  filled  with  a  motley  assemblage,  from 
the  old  greyTheaded  patriarch  of  eighty,. to  the  young  girl 
and  lad  tn  fifteen.  A  little  harmless  gossip  ensued  on  various 
themes,  sui^  as  where  old  Aunt  Sally  got  her  new  red  head- 
kerchief  and  how  "  Missis  was  a  going  to  give  Lizzy  that 
spotted  muslin  gown,  when  she'd  got  her  new  borage  made 
up ; "  and  how  Mas'r  Shelby  was  Uiinking  of  buying  a  new 
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BOtrel  oolt,  tli&t  «M  goiu'  to  prove  an  additicm  to  &e  (Tories 
of  the  place.  A. few  of  the  wonihippera  belonged  to  fiuiiilies 
hard  by,  who,  had  got  permissioa  to  attend,  and  who  brCu^t 
in  TariouB  choice  scraps  of  ioformatdon,  about  tiie  sayioga 
and  doings  at  Uie  house  aad  oa  the  place,  wMeh  oirctdated 
aa  freely  as  the  same  sort  of  small  change  does  in  higher 
circles. 

After  a  while  the  singing  commenced,  to  the  evident  de- 
list of  all  present.  Not  even  all  the  disadvantage  of  nasal 
intonation  could  prevent  the  effect  of  the  natunlly  &ie 
voicee,  in  airs  at  once  wild  and  spirited.  The  words  were 
sometimes  the  well-known  and  common  hymns  sung  in  the 
churches  about,  and  sometimes  of  a  wilder,  more  indefinite 
character,  picked  up  at  camp-meetings. 

The  chorus  of  one  of  them,  which  ran  as  follows,  was  sung 
with  great  energy  and  unction  : — 

-    "  Die  ML  th«  field  of  battle, 
-  DU  OD  tb«  field  of  bsttlo, 
QI017  in  mf  bod]." 
AnoUier  special  &vouTite  had  oft  repeated  the  vorda— 
"  0,  I'm  going  to  gloij,— won't  yoo  come  along  with  me  1 
Don't  f  on  lee  the  uigela  beck'ning,  imd  •  calling  me  away  1 
Don't  fou  see  the  golden  cit;  and  thoeTerlastingday!' 

There  were  others,  which  made  incessant  mention  of  "  Jcr- 
dau's  banks,"  and  "Canaan's  fields,"  and  the  "New  Jtrusa- 
lem ;"  for  the  negro  mind,  impassioned  and  imaginative, 
always  attaches  iteelf  to  hymns  and  expresuons  of  a  vivid 
and  pictorial  nature ;  and,  as  they  sang,  some  lauded,  and 
some  cried,  and  some  clapped  bands,  or  shook  hands  re- 
joicingly with  each  other,  aa  if  they  had  &irly  gained  the 
oth^  side  of  the  river. 

Various  exhortations,  or  relations  of  experience,  followed, 
and  iDtermingled  with  the  singing.  One  old  grey-headed 
woman,  long  past  work,  but  much  revered  as  a  sort  <rf 
ohrouicle  of  the  pest,  rose,  and  leaning  on  her  stafT,  said — 

"  Well,  chil'en !  Well,  I'm  mighty  glad  to  hear  ye  all 
and  see  ye  all  once  more,  'cause  I  don't  know  when  I'll  be 
gone  to  gloiy ;  but  I've  done  got  ready,  chil'en ;  'pears  like 
I'd  got  my  httle  bundle  all  tied  up,  and  my  bonnet  on,  jest 
a  wutin'  for  Uie  stage  to  come  along  and  take  me  home  ; 
sometimes,  in  the  ni^t,  I  tliink  1  bear  the  wheels  a  rattlin'. 
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(ad  I'm  lotAia'  out  ill  the  time ;  now,  fon  jest  be  ready 
too,  tot  I  tell  ye  ftll,  ohil'en,"  die  taid,  Etriking  bar  atWB 
hard  on  the  floor,  "  dat  ar  glory  is  a  mighty  Hung  ]  It's 
a  mighty  thing,  dul)en, — ^you  doa'no  noUung  about  it, — 
it'B  i0iMderfiU.''  Ani  ttie  old  cieatnre  nt  down,  with 
Btroiming  tears,  ea  wholly  overcome,  while  ^e  whole  cirole 
struck  up — 

"  O  Canun,  bright  Cmimd, 
I'm  boofui  for  Ui«  land  of  Cuuan." 

Mas'r  George,  by  Teqneet,  read  the  last  ohapten  of  Bere- 
latioD,  often  intemiptod  by  such  exolamationa  aa  "  The  laiet 
now  !  "  "  Only  hear  that ! "  "  Jeet  tiiink  on't ! "  "  la  ati 
that  a  comin'  sura  enon^ ! " 

George,  who  was  a  bri^t  bt^,  and  well  trained  in  religioua 
Ibinga  by  his  mother,  finding  himeelf  an  object  of  g^eral 
admiration,  thnw  in  expondons  of  bis  own,  from  time  to 
time,  with  a  commendable  eeriotisnen  and  gravity,  for  whicb 
he  was  admired  by  the  young  and  blessed  by  the  old ;  ani  it 
was  agreed,  on  all  hands,  that  "  a  minister  couldn't  lay  it  off 
better  than  he  did ;"  that  "  'twas  reeiy  'maain' ! " 

Uncle  Tom  wsfi  a  sort  of  patriarch  in  religious  matters  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Having,  naturally,  an  organization  is 
which  the  nuyrule  was  strongly  predominant,  together  with  a 
greater  breadth  and  cultivation  of  mind  than  obtained  among 
bis  companions,  he  was  looked  ap  to  with  great  respect,  as  a 
sort  of  minister  among  them;  and  the  simple,  hearty,  sincere 

Srle  of  his  exhortations  n:aght  have  edified  even  better 
acated  persons.  But  it  was  in  prayer  that  he  especially 
extselled.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  touching  simplicity,  the 
child-like  earoestnees,  of  his  prayer,  enriched  with  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  which  seemed  so  entirely  to  have  wrotigjit 
itself  into  his  being,  aa  to  have  become  a  part  of  himself 
and  to  drop  from  hto  lips  'unconsdoualy ;  in  the  language  x>i 
a  pions  old  n^ro,  he  "  prayed  ri^t  up."  And  so  much  did 
hia  prayer  always  work  6n  the  devotional  feelings  of  hia 
audiences,  that  there  seemed  often  a  danger  that  it  would  be 
lost  altogether  in  the  abundance  of  the  reaponsea  which  broke 
out  everywhere  around  him. 

While  this  scene  was  passing  in  the  cabin  of  the  man,  one 
qiiite  otherwise  passed  in  the  halla  of  the  master. 
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The  trader  and  Mr.  Shelby  vere  seated  together  in  the 
diaing-room  afore-named,  at  &  table  corered  with  papers  and 
■writing  utensils. 

Mr.  Shelby  was  bn^  in  counting  some  bundles  of  bills, 
which,  as  tbey  were  counted,  he  pushed  over  to  the  trader, 
who  counted  them  likewise. 

"  All  &ir,"  said  the  trader ;  "  and  now  for  raguing  these 
yer." 

Mr.  Shelby  hastily  drew  the  bills  of  sale  towards  him,  and 
signed  them,  like  a  man  that  hurries  over  some  disagreeable 
business,  and  then  pushed  them  over  with  the  money.  Haley 
produced,  from  a  well-worn  valise,  a  parchment,  which,  aft^ 
looking  over  it  a  moment,  ho  handed  to  Mr.  Shelby,  who  took 
it  with  a  gesture  of  suppressed  eagerness. 

"  Wal,  now,  the  thing's  dotu  !"  said  the  trader,  getting  up. 

"  It's  done!"  said  Mr.  Shelby,  in  a  musing  tone;  and, 
fetching  a  long  breath,  he  repeated,  "/('»  done  .'" 

"  Yer  don't  seem  to  feel  much  pleased  with  it,  'pears  to 
me,"  said  the  trader, 

"  Haley,"  said  Mr.  Shelby,  "  I  hope  you'll  remember  that 
you  promised,  on  your  honour,  you  wouldn't  sell  Tom,  with- 
out knowing  what  sort  of  hands  he's  going  into." 

"  Why,  you've  just  done  it,  sir,"  said  the  trader. 

"  Circumstances,  you  well  know,  obliged  me,"  said  Shelby, 
haughtily. 

"  Wal,  you  know,  they  may  'falige  me,  too,"  said  the  trader. 
"  Howsomever,  I'll  do  the  very  best  I  can  in  gettin'  Tom  a 
good  berth  ;  as  to  my  treatin'  on  him  bad,  you  needn't  he  a 
grain  afeard.  If  there's  anything  that  I  thejik  tlie  Lord  for, 
it  is  that  I'm  never  noways  cruel." 

After  the  expositions  which  the  trader  had  previously 
given  of  his  humane  principles,  Mr,  Shelby  did  not  feel  par- 
ticularly reassured  by  these  declarations  ;  hut,  as  they  were 
the  best  comfort  the  case  admitted  of,  he  allowed  the  trader 
to  depart  in  silence,  and  betook  himself  to  a  solitary  cigar. 
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Mr  and  Mrs.  Shelby  had  retired  to  their  apartment  for  the 
nj^t.  He  waa  lounging  in  a  laige  easy-chair,  looking  over 
some  lettera  that  had  come  in  the  afternoon  mail,  and  she  was 
standing  before  her  mirror,  brushing  out  the  complicated 
braids  and  curls  in  which  Eliza  had  arranged  her  h^ ;  for, 
noticing  her  pale  cheeks  aud  bayard  eyes,  she  had  excused 
ber  attendance  that  night,  and  ordered  her  to  bed.  The 
employment,  naturally  enough,  Bu^;ested  her  conversation 
yritii  the  girl  ju  the  morning  j  and  turning  to  her  husband, 
she  said,  carelessly,— 

"  By  the  bye,  Artbiu-,  who  was  that  low-bred  fellow  that 
you  lu^^d  in  to  our  dinner-table  to-dayl" 

"  Haley  is  his  name,"  said  Shelby,  turning  himself  rather 
uneasily  in  his  chair,  and  continuing  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a 
lett«r. 

"  Haley  I  Who  is  he,  and  what  may  be  his  business  here, 
piayr 

"  Well,  he's  a  man  that  I  transacted  some  busines  with, 
last  time  I  was  at  Natchez,"  said  Mr.  Shelby. 

"  And  be  presumed  on  it  to  make  himself  quite  at  home) 
and  call  and  dine  here,  eh!" 

"  Why,  I  invited  him  ;  I  had  some  accounts  with  him," 
said  Shdby. 

"  Is  he  a  negro-trader!"  said  Miu  Shelby,  noticing  a  cer- 
tain embarraesmont  io  her  husband's  manner. 

"  Why,  my  dear,  what  put  that  into  your  headl"  said 
Shelby,  lookiiig  up. 

"  Nothing, — oiJy  Eliza  came  in  here,  after  dinner,  in  a 
great  worry,  crying  and  taking  on,  and  said  you  were -talking 
with  a  trader,  and  that  she  heard  him  make  an  offer  for  her 
boy — the  ridiculous  little  goose  I" 

"  She  did,  heyl"  said  Mr.  Shelby,  returning  to  his  paper, 
which  he  seemed  for  a  few  moments  quite  intent  upon,  not 
perceiving  that  he  was  holding  it  bottom  upwards. 
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"  I  told  Eliza,"  said  Uik  Shelby,  as  ahe  oontinued  brush- 
ing her  hair,  "  tiiat  she  was  a  little  fool  for  her  pains,  and 
that  you  never  had  anything  to  do  with  that  sort  of  persons. 
Of  course,  I  knew  you  never  meant  to  sell  any  of  our  people, 
— least  of  &U,  to  suoh  a  fellow." 

"  Well,  Emily,"  said  her  huaband,  "  bo  I  have  always  felt 
and  said ;  but  the  &ct  is,  that  my  business  lies  so  that  I  can- 
not get  on  without.     I  shall  have  to  sell  some  of  my  hands." 

"  To  that  creature  1  Impossible  1  Mr.  Shelby,  yoa  cannot 
be  serious." 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  I  am,"  said  Mr.  Shelby.  "I've 
agreed  to  sell  Tom." 

"  What !  oiu"  Tom  t — that  good,  bithfiil  creature — been 
your  &ithful  servant  from  a  boy  1  0,  Mr.  Shelby  t — and  you 
have  promised  him  his  freedom,  too, — you  and  I  have  spoken 
to  him  a  hundred  times  of  it  Well,  I  can  believe  anything 
now, — I  can  believe  now  that  you  could  sell  little  Harry, 
poor  Eliza's  only  childl"  said  Mrs,  Shelby,  in  a  tone  between 
grief  and  indignation. 

"  Well,  «noe  you  must  know  all,  it  is  so.  I  have  i^reed 
to  sell  Tom  and  Harry  both  ;  and  I  don't  know  why  I  un 
to  be  rated,  as  if  I  were  a  monster,  for  doii^  what  every  one 
does  every  day." 

"  But  why,  of  all  otbers,  diooee  these  1 "  said  Mrs.  Shelby. 
"  Why  sell  tiiem,  of  all  on  the  place,  if  you  must  sell  at  alll" 

"  Because  they  will  bring  the  highest  sum  of  any, — that's 
why.  I  could  choose  another,  if  you  say  ao.  'ftie  fellow 
made  me  a  high  bid  on  Eliaa,  if  that  would  suit  you  any 
better,"  said  Mr.  Shelby. 

"  The  wretch  1"  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  vehemently. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  listen  to  it,  a  moment,— out  of  r^ard  to 
your  feelings,  I  wouldn't ;  so  give  me  some  credit." 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  recollecting  herself,  "  for- 
give me.  I  have  been  hasty.  I  was  surprised,  and  entirely 
unprepared  for  this; — but  surely  you  will  i^low  me  to  in- 
tense for  these  poor  creatures.  Tom  is  a  noble-hearted 
&ithful  fellow,  if  he  is  black.  I  do  believe,  Mr.  Shelby, 
that  if  he  were  put  to  it,  be  would  lay  down  his  life  for 
you." 
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"Ikoev  it,— I  dueny; — bat  wbftt's  the  use  of  all  tlual 
— I  can't  help  myBelf." 

"  Why  Qot  make  a  pecuoi^y  Baorifioe  t  I'm  willing  to 
bear  my  pert  of  the  incMiTenience.  0,  Mr.  Shelby,  I  ha-ye 
tiled — tried  most  &itli&lly,  as  a  Gbristlan  woman  ahonld — 
to, do  my  duty  to  theae  poor,  simple,  dependent  creatures.  I 
have  cared  for  them,  instructed  them,  watched  orer  them,  and 
knawnaUtbdrlitUe  cares  and  joys,  for  yeEva;  and  how  can 
I  ever  hold  up  my  head  again  among  tttem,  if,  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  paltiy  gain,  we  sell  such  a  fiutMil,  excellent,  con- 
fiding oreature  as  poor  Tom,  and  tear  from  him  in  a  moment 
all  we  haTe  tang^t  him  to  loTe  and  value  1  I  have  taught 
tbem  tlte  duties  of  Uie  family,  of  parent  and  child,  and  hus- 
band and  wife ;  and  how  can  I  bear  to  have  this  open 
acki>owledgment  that  we  care  for  no  tie,  no  duty,  no  relation, 
however  sacred,  compared  with  money  1  I  have  talked  with 
^EUiza  aboat  her  bc^— her  duty  to  him  as  a  Christian  moUier, 
to  waloh  ow  him,  fway  itx  Um,  and  bring  him  up  in  a 
Christian  way;  and  now  what  can  I  say,  if  you  tear  him 
away,  and  mU  him,  soul  and  body,  to  a  pro&ne,  imprinoipled 
man,  just  to  save  a  little  mosey  t  I  have  told  her  that  one 
sonl  is  worttk  more  than  all  the  money  in  the  world  ;  and 
how  will  she  believe  me  when  she  sees  us  turn  round  and  sell 
her  child  1 — sell  him,  peibaps,  to  certain  ruin  of  body  and 

BOUl!" 

"I'm  8«Ty  you  feel  so  about  it,  Emily, — indeed  I  am," 
Hud  Ur.  ^elby ;  "  and  I  respeot  your  feelings,  too,  thou^  I 
don't  ja«teiMl  to  abare  them  to  their  full  extent ;  but  I  tell 
you  now,  solemnly,  it's  of  tto  use — I  ean't  help  myself  I 
didn't  mean  to  tell  you  this,  Emily;  hut,  in  plain  words, 
there  is  no  choice  between  selling  tiieee  two  and  selling 
everything.  Eitiier  they  must  go,  or  <Ul  must.  Haley  has 
cMne  iato  posBession  of  a  mortgage,  which,  if  I  don't  clear  off 
with  him  directly^  will  take  everything  before  it.  I've  raked, 
and  BCraped,  and  borrowed,  and  all  but  begged, — and  the 
pioe  of  ^eae  two  was  needed  to  make  up  the  balance,  and  I 
had  to  give  them  up.  Haley  fbicied  the  child;  he  agreed  to 
settle  &e  matter  that  way,  and  no  other.  I  was  in  bis  power, 
and  had  to  do  it.  If  you  feel  so  to  have  them  sold,  would 
it  be  any  better  to  have  all  sold  1 " 

His.  Shelby  stood  like  one  stricken.     Finally,  turning  to 
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her  toilet,  she  rested  her  fece  in  her  handa,  and  gave  a  sort 
of  groan. 

"  IUb  is  God's  ourae  on  slavery  1 — a  bitter,  bitt^,  moet 
KCCuiBed  thing  ! — a  curBe  to  the  master  and  a  curee  t<t  the 
slave  I  I  was  a  fool  to  think  I  could  make  anything  good 
out  of  such  a  deadly  eviL  It  is  a  Bin  to  hold  a  slave  und^ 
lavs  like  oiirs, — I  idways  felt  it  was, — I  always  ttiought  no 
when  I  was  a  girl, — I  thought  so  still  oiore  after  I  joined 
the  church ;  but  I  thought  I  oould  gild  it  over, — I  thou^t, 
by  kindnees,  and  care,  and  instruction,  1  oould  make  l^e 
condition  of  mine  better  than  freedom — fool  that  I  was  !" 
"  Why,  wife,  you  are  getting  to  be  an  abolitionist,  quite." 
"  Abolitionist !  if  they  knew  all  I  know  about  slavery  they 
vnight  talk  I  We  don't  need  them  to  tell  uh  ;  you  know  I 
never  thought  that  elaveiy  was  right — ^never  felt  willing  to 

"  Well,  therein  you  difier  from  many  wise  and  pious  men," 
stud  Ur.  Shelbv.  "  You  remember  Mr.  B.'s  sermon,  the 
other  Sunday  % ' 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  such  sermons ;  I  never  wish  to  hear 
Ur.  B.  in  our  church  again.  Ministers  can't  help  the  evil, 
perhaps,— can't  cure  it,  any  more  than  we  can, — but  defend 
it !— it  always  went  against  my  common  sense.  And  I  think 
you  didn't  think  much  of  that  sermon,  either." 

"  WeU,"  said  Shelby,  "  I  must  say  these  ministers  some- 
times carry  matters  further  than  we  poor  sinners  would 
exactly  dare  to  do.  We  men  of  the  world  must  wink  pretty 
hard  at  various  things,  and  get  used  to  a  deal  that  isn't  the 
eiaot  thing.  But  we  don't  quite  fiinoy,  when  women  and 
ministers  come  out  broad  and  square,  and  go  beyond  us  in 
matters  of  either  modesty  or  morals,  tliat's  a  &ct.  But  now, 
my  dear,  I  trust  you  see  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  aud  you 
see  that  I  have  done  die  very  best  that  circumstances  would 
allow.'' 

"  0  yes,  yes ! "  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  hurriedly  and  abstract- 
edly fingering  her  gold  watch, — "I  haven't  any  jewelry  of 
any  amount,"  she  added,  thoughtfully  ;  "but  would  not  this 
watch  do  something  1 — 4t  was  an  expensive  one,  when  it  was 
bou^t.  If  I  could  only  at  least  save  Eliza's  child,  I  would 
saorifioe  anything  I  have." 

"I'm  sorry,  very  sorry,  Emily,"  scud  Mr.  Shelby,  "I'm 
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scwry  this  takes  hold  of  you  so  ;  but  it  wiU  do  no  good.  Tbo 
fo«t  is,  Emily,  the  thing's  done  ;  the  bills  of  sole  are  already 
signed,  and  in  Haley's  hands ;  and  you  must  be  thankful  it 
is  no  woree.  That  man  has  had  it  in  his  power  to  ruin  us 
all, — and  now  he  ie  fiiiriy  off  If  you  knew  the  man  as  I  do, 
you'd  think  that  we  had  had  a  narrow  escape." 

"  la  he  BO  hard,  then  t" 

"Why,  not  a  cruel  man,  exactly,  but  a  vama  of  leather, — ■ 
a  man  alive  to  nothing  but  trade  and  pro6t,— cool,  and  un- 
hesitating, and  imrelenting,  as  death  and  the  graye.  He'd 
sell  his  own  mother  at  a  good  per  centage — not  wishing  the 
old  woman  any  hann,  either." 

"  And  this  wretch  owns  that  good,  feithful  Tom,  and 
Eliza's  child !" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  the  fiict  is  that  this  goes  rather  hard 
with  me ;  it's  a  thing  I  hate  to  think  o£  Haley  wants  to 
drive  matters,  and  take  possession  to-morrow.  I'm  going  to 
get  ont  my  horse  bright  and  early,  and  be  o£  I  can't  see 
Tom,  that's  a  iact ;  and  yon  had  better  arrange  a  drive  some- 
where, and  carry  Eliza  off.  Let  the  thing  be  done  when  she 
18  out  of  si^t." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Mra.  Shelby ;  "  I II  be  in  no  sense  accom- 
plice or  help  in  this  cruel  business.  I'll  go  and  see  poor  old 
Tom,  God  help  him,  in  hiFi  distress  !  They  shall  see,  at  any 
fate,  tbat  their  mistress  can  feel  for  and  with  them.  As  to 
Eliza,  I  dare  not  think  about  it.  The  Lord  forgive  us  t 
What  have  we  done,  that  this  cruel  necessity  should  come 

There  was  one  listener  to  this  conversation  whom  Mr,  and 
Hre.  Shelby  little  suspected. 

Communicating  with  their  apartment  was  a  large  closet, 
opening  by  a  door  into  the  outer  passage.  When  Mrs.  Shelby 
had  dismissed  Eliza  for  the  ni^t,  ber  feverish  and  excited 
mind  had  su^estod  the  idea  of  this  closet ;  and  she  had  hid- 
den herself  there,  and,  with  her  ear  pressed  close  against  the 
crack  of  the  door,  had  lost  not  a  word  of  the  conversation. 

When  the  voices  died  into  silence,  she  rose  and  crept 
stealthily  away.  Pale,  shivering,  with  rigid  features  and  com- 
pressed lips,  die  looked  an  entirely  altered  being  from  the 
lioft  and  timid  creature  she  had  been  hitherto.  She  moved 
cautiously  along  the  entry,  paused  one  moment  at  her  mis- 
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treaa'  door,  and  raised  her  hands  in  muta  appeal  to  Heaven, 
and  then  turned  and  glided  into  tier  own  room.  It  waB  a 
quiet,  neat  apartment,  on  the  Bune  floor  witii  her  miBtresa'. 
There  was  the  pleasant  sunny  window,  where  dke  had  often 
aat  lingiig  at  her  sewing;  there  a  little  case  of  books,  and 
various  little  &noy  articles,  ranged  by  them,  the  gifts  of 
Christmas  holidays ;  there  was  her  simple  wturdrobe  in  the 
closet  and  in  the  (kawecs : — here  was,  in  ^ort,  h^  home ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  happy  one  it  had  been  to  her.  But  tltac^- 
on  the  bed,  lay  her  slumbering  boy,  his  long  cnrls  &lling 
■negligently  around  his  unconscious  face,  his  rosy  mouth  half 
open,  h»  litHe  fet  hands  thrown  out  over  the  bed-clothes,  and 
a  smij^  spread  like  a  sunbeam  oyer  ias  whole  &ce. 

"  Poor  boy  !  poor  fellow ! "  said  Eliza ;  "  they  have  sold 
you  !  but  your  mother  will  save  you  yet  I " 

Ko  tear  dropped  over  that  pillow ;  in  such  atnute  aa  these, 
the  heart  has  no  tears  to  give,— it  drops  only  blood,  bleeding 
itself  away  in  mlence.  She  took  a  piece  of  paper  and  a 
pencil,  and  wrote,  hastily, — 

"  0,  MiswB !  dear  Missis  I  don't  think  me  ungrateful, — 
don't  think  hard  of  me,  any  way, — I  heard  all  you  and 
master  said  to-night.  I  am  going  to  try  to  save  my  boy — 
you  will  not  blame  me  1  God  bless  and  reward  you  for  all 
your  kindness ! " 

Hastily  folding  and  directing  this,  she  went  to  a  drawer 
and  made  up  a  little  package  of  clothii^  for  her  boy,  which 
she  tied  wiUi  a  handkerchief  firmly  round  her  waist;  and  so 
fond  is  a  mother's  remembrance,  that,  even  in  the  terrors  of 
that  hour,  she  did  not  forget  to  put  in  the  little  package  one 
or  two  of  his  favourite  toys,  reserving  a  gayly  painted  parrot 
to  amuse  him,  when  she  should  be  called  on  to  awaken  him. 
It  was  some  trouble  to  arouse  the  little  sleeper;  but  after 
some  effort,  he  sat  up,  and  was  playing  with  his  bird,  while 
his  mother  was  putting  ou  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

"Where  are  you  going,  mother!"  said  he,  as  she  drew 
near  the  bed,  with  his  little  coat  and  cap. 

Hia  mother  drew  near,  and  looked  so  earnestly  into  hia 
eyes,  that  he  at  once  divined  that  something  unusual  was  the 
matter. 

"  Hush,  Hany,"  she  said ;  "  musn't  apesHs.  loud,  or  they 
will  hear  ufl.    A  wicked  man  was  comii^  to  take  httle  Harry 
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a«^  from  his  mother,  and  csriy  him  'way  off  in  the  dark ; 
but  mother  won't  let  him — she's  going  to  put  on  her  little 
boy's  «(tp  and  ooat,  and  rtm  off  'with  him,  bo  the  ugly  man 
oau't  catob  hun." 

Saying  these  word%  she  had  tied  and  bnttmed  oo  the 
child's  simple  ontfit,  and,  taking  him  in  her  arms,  she 
whiajMred  to  him  to  be  very  still;  and,  opening  a  door  in  her 
room  which  led  into  the  outer  vmund^  she  g^ded  uoise- 
teady  ont. 

It  was  a  sparkling,  £n»ty,  starlight  ni^t,  and  the  mother 
wiqiped  tia  shawl  close  round  the  child,  as,  perfectly  quiet- 
with  vague  ttzror,  he  dung  round  her  neck. 

Old  Bruno,  a  great  Ifewfonndland,  who  slept  at  ibe  end 
of  tlie  pwch,  reee,  with  a  low  growl,  as  she  aaaie  near.  She 
gently  spoke  hie  name,  and  the  tuanoal,  an  old  pet  and  play- 
mate of  hen),  instantly,  wagging  his  tail,  prepared  to  follow 
ber,  though  appasentiy  rerolving  much,  in  lus  simple  dog's 
bead,  whait  snoh  an  indiscreet  miiTnight  promenade  taig^t 
mean.  Some  dim  ideas  of  imprudence  or  impropriety  in  the 
measure  seemed  to  embarrass  him  considerably;  for  be  often 
stopped,  as  Eliza  glided  forward,  and  looked  wistfully,  firet  at 
her  and  then  at  the  bouse,  and  then,  as  if  reassured  by  re- 
flection, he  pattered  along  after  ber  &g^n.  A  few  minutes 
brought  them  to  the  window  of  Uncle  Tom'a  cottage,  and 
Eliaa,  stopping,  tapped  lightly  on  tbo  window-pane. 

The  prayer-meeting  at  Uncle  Tom's  had,  in  the  order  of 
hymn-singing,  been  protracted  to  a  very  late  hour;  and,  as 
Uncle  Tom  bad  indulged  himself  in  a  few  lengthy  solos  after- 
wards, the  consequence  was,  that,  although  it  was  now  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock,  be  and  bis  worthy  helpmeet  were  not 
yet  asleep. 

"Good  Lord!  what's  thatf"  said  Aunt  Cbloe,  starting 
up  and  hastily  dmwing  the  curtain.  "  My  sakes  alive,  if  it 
an't  Lizy !  Get  on  your  clothes,  old  man,  quick  I — there's 
old  Bruno,  too,  a  pawin'  rduud ;  what  on  airtb  I  Tm  gwiae 
to  open  the  door." 

And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  door  flew  open,  and 
the  ligbt  of  the  tallow  candle,  wbicb  Tom  had  hastily  lighted, 
felt  on  the  haggard  &ce,  and  dark,  wild  eyes  of  the  fugitive. 

"  Lord  bless  you  ! — I'm  skeered  to  look  at  ye,  Lizy !  Ara 
ye  tack  sick,  or  what's  come  over  ye  t" 
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"  I'm  running  away — Uncle  Tom.  and  Auat  Ch]oe— 
carrying  off  my  child — Master  sold  him  !" 

"  Sold  him ! "  echoed  both,  lifting  up  their  hands  in  dismay. 

"Yes,  sold  him!"  said  Ehaa,  firmly;  "I  crept  into  the 
oloaet  by  Mistress'  door  to-night,  and  I  heard  Magt«r  tell 
Missis  that  he  had  sold  my  Harry,  and  yon,  Uncle  Tom,  both, 
to  a  trader;  and  that  he  was  going  off  this  morning  on  his 
horse,  and  that  the  man  was  to  take  possession  to-day." 

Tom  had  stood,  during  l^is  speech,  with  his  hands  raised, 
and  his  eyes  dilated,  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  Slowly  and 
gradually,  as  its  mesjiing  came  over  him,  he  coUapsed,  rather 
than  seated  himself  on  his  old  chair,  and  sunk  his  head  down 
upon  his  knees. 

"The  good  Lord  have  pity  on  us!"  said  Aunt  Chloe. 
"  0 !  it  don't  seem  as  if  it  was  true !  What  has  he  done, 
that  Mas'r  should  sell  Aim  f  " 

"  He  hasn't  done  anything, — it  isn't  for  that  Master 
don't  want  to  sell;  and  Missis— she's  always  good.  I  heard 
her  plead  and  beg  for  us ;  but  he  told  her  'twas  no  use ;  that 
he  was  in  this  man's  debt,  and  that  this  man  had  got  the 
power  over  him;  and  that  if  he  didn't  pay  him  off  clear, 
it  would  end  in  his  having  to  sell  the  place  and  all  the  people, 
and  move  off.  Yes,  I  heard  him  say  there  was  no  choice 
between  selling  these  two  and  selling  all,  the  man  was  driving 
him  so  hard.  Master  said  he  was  sorry;  but  oh,  Missis 
— you  ought  to  have  heard  her  talk !  If  she  an't  a  Chris- 
tian and  an  angel,  there  never  was  one.  I'm  a  wicked  girl 
to  leave  her  so;  but,  then,  I  can't  help  it.  She  said,  herself, 
one  soul  was  worth  more  than  the  world;  and  this  boy  has  a 
soul,  and  if  I  let  him  be  carried  off,  who  knows  whatll 
become  of  it  1  It  must  be  right :  hut,  if  it  an't  right,  the 
Lord  forgive  me,  for  I  can't  help  doing  it ! " 

"Well,  old  man!"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  "why  don'tyou  g( 
too  I  Will  you  wait  to  be  toted  down  river,  where  they  kill 
niggers  with  hard  work  and  starving  1  I'd  a  heap  rather  die 
than  go  there  any  day !  There's  time  for  ye, — be  off  witK 
Lisy, — you've  got  a  pass  to  come  and  go  any  time.  Come, 
bustle  up,  and  I'U  get  your  things  together." 

Tom  slowly  raised  hjs  head,  and  looked  sorrowfiilly  but 
quiet^  aronmd,  and  said— 

"  No,  no — I  an't  going.    Let  Elisa  go — it's  her  right  1 
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I  wouldn't  be  the  Due  to  say  no — 'tan't  iii  nalar  for  her  to 
stay ;  but  you  heard  what  she  said  !  If  I  must  be  sold  or 
all  the  people  on  the  place,  aad  eveiythiDg  go  to  rack,  why, 
let  me  be  sold.  I  s'pose  I  can  bar  it  as  well  as  any  on  'em," 
he  added,  while  something  like  a  sob  and  a  sigh  shook  his 
broad,  rough  chest  conyulsively.  "Mfts'r  always  found  me 
on  the  spot — he  always  will.  I  never  have  broke  trust,  nor 
used  my  paes  no  waj^  contrary  to  my  word,  and  I  never  will. 
It's  better  for  me  alone  to  go,  than  to  break  up  the  place  and 
sell  ail.  Mas'r  an't  to  blame,  Chloe,  and  hell  take  care  of 
you  and  the  poor — " 

Hero  he  turned  to  the  rough  trundle-bed  full  of  little  woolly 
heads,  and  broke  feirly  down.  He  leaned  over  the  back  of 
the  chair,  and  covered  hia  iace  with  Lis  lai^e  bauds.  Sobs, 
heavy,  hoarse  and  loud,  shook  the  chair,  and  great  tears  fell 
through  his  fingers  on  the  floor  ;  just  such  tears,  sir,  as  you 
dropped  into  the  coffin  where  lay  your  first-born  son;  such 
tears,  woman,  as  you  shed  when  you  heard  the  cries  of  your 
dying  babe.  For,  sir,  he  was  a  man,- — and  you  are  but  another 
man.  And,  woman,  though  dressed  in  silk  and  jewels,  you 
are  but  a  woman,  and  in  life's  great  straits  and  mighty  griefs, 
ye  feel  but  one  sorrow  ! 

"  And  now,"  said  Ehza,  as  she  stood  in  the  door,  "  I  saw 
my  husband  only  this  afternoon,  and  I  little  knew  then  what 
was  to  come.  They  have  pushed  him  to  the  very  last  stand- 
ing-place, and  he  told  me,  to-day,  that  he  was  going  to  run 
away.  Do  try,  if  you  can,  to  get  word  to  him.  Tell  him 
how  I  went,  and  why  I  went ;  and  tell  him'  I'm  going  to  try 
and  find  Canada.  You  must  give  ray  love  to  bim,  and  tell 
bin),  if  I  never  eee  him  again," — she  turned  away,  and  stood 
with  her  back  to  them  for  a  moment,  and  then  added,  in  a 
husky  voice,  "  tell  him  to  be  its  good  as  he  can,  and  try  and 
meet  me  in  the  kii^om  of  heaven." 

"  Call  Bruno  in  there,"  she  added.  "  Shut  the  door  on 
him,  poor  beast  t     He  mustn't  go  with  mo  !" 

A  few  last  words  aad  tears,  a  few  simple  adious  and  bless- 
ings, and,  clasping  her  wondering  and  affrighted  child  hi  her 
alalia,  ahe  glided  noiselessly  away. 
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Mb.  end  Mrs.  Shelby,  after  their  protracted  diBCuseion  of  the 
night  before,  did  not  readily  sink  to  repose,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, slept  somewhat  later  than  usual,  tiie  ensuing  morning. 

"I  wonder  what  keeps  Eliza,"  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  after 
giving  her  bell  repeated  pulls,  to  no  purp<He. 

Mr.  Shelby  was  standii^  before  his  dressii^-glaas,  sharp- 
ening bis  razor;  andjust  then  the  door  opened,  and  a  coloured 
boy  entered,  with  his  shaving  water. 

"  Andy,"  said  his  mistress,  "  step  to  Eliza's  door,  and  tell 
her  I  have  rung  for  her  three  times.  Poor  thing!"  she 
added,  to  herself,  with  a  sigh. 

Andy  soon  returned,  with  eyes  very  wide  in  astoniabmeut. 

"  Lor,  Missis !  Lizy's  drawers  is  all  open,  and  her  things 
all  lying  every  which  way;  and  I  believe  she's  just  done 
clared  out !" 

The  truth  flashed  upon  Mr.  Shelby  and  his  wife  at  the 
same  moment.     He  exclaimed, 

"Then  she  suspected  it,  and  she's  off!" 

"TheLordbethaidted!"  said  Mrs.  Shelby;  "Itrust^eis." 

"  Wife,  you  talk  like  a  fool  !  E«aUy,  it  will  be  something 
pretty  awkward  for  me,  if  she  is.  Haley  saw  that  I  hesitated 
about  selling  this  child,  and  bell  think  I  connived  at  it,  to 
get  him  out  of -the  way.  It  touches  my  honour  1"  And 
Mr.  Shelby  loft  the  room  hastily. 

There  was  great  running  and  ejaculating,  and  opening  and 
shutting  of  doors,  and  appearance  of  &ces  in  all  shades  of 
colouf  in  different  places,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
One  person  only,  who  might  have  shed  some  light  on  the 
matter,  was  entirely  silent,  and  that  was  the  head  cook. 
Aunt  Chloe.  Silently,  and  with  a  heavy  cloud  settled  down 
over  her  once  joyous  iace,  she  proceeded  making  out  ber 
breakfast  biscuits,  aa  if  she  heard  and  saw  nothing  of  the 
eicitement  around  her. 

Very  soon,  about  a  dozen  young  imps  were  roosting,  like 
80  many  crows,  on  the  verandah  railings,  each  one  determiaed 
to  he  the  fii-st  one  to  apprise  the  strange  Mas'r  of  his  iU  luck. 
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"  He'll  be  raol  mod,  I'll  be  bound,"  aaid  Andy. 

"  WorCt  he  swar  !"  eaid  little  black  Jake. 

"Yes,  for  he  doet  swar,"  said  wooUy-headed  Uandy.  "I 
heam  him  yesterday,  at  dinner.  I  hratm  all  about  it  thenj 
'cause  I  got  into  the  closet  where  Missis  keeps  the  great  jugs, 
and  I  heam  eveiy  word."  And  Maiidy,.who  hivd  neyer  in 
her  life  thought  of  the  meaning  of  a  word  she  hod  heard, 
more  than  a  black  cat,  now  took  airs  of  superior  wisdom,  and 
strutted  about,  forgetting  to  state  that,  though  actually  coiled 
up  among  the  jugs  at  the  time  specified,  die  had  been  fest 
asleep  aU,  the  time. 

When,  at  last,  Haley  appeared,  booted  and  spurred,  be  was 
saluted  with  the  bad  tidings  on  every  land.  The  young 
imps  on  the  verandah  were  not  disappointed  in  their  Lope  of 
hearing  him  "  swar,"  which  he  did  with  a  fluency  and  fer- 
vency which  delighted  them  all  amazingly,  as  they  ducked 
and  dodged  hither  and  thither,  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
riding-whip ;  and  all  whooping  off  together,  they  tumbled,  in 
a  pile  of  immeBBurable  giggle,  on  the  withered  turf  under  the 
verandah,  where  they  kicked  up  their  heels  and  shouted  to 
their  full  Batis&ction. 

"  If  I  had  the  little  devils!"  muttered  Haley,  between  hi« 
teeth. 

"But  you  ha'n't  got  'em,  though!"  said  Andy,  with  a 
triumphant  flourish,  and  making  a  string  of  indescribable 
mouths  at  the  unfortunate  trader's  back,  when  he  was  feirly 
beyond  hearing. 

"I  say  now,  Shelby,  this  yer's  a  most  estro'mary  busi- 
ness !"  said  H^y,  as  he  abruptly  entered  the  parlour.  "  It 
aeems  that  gal's  off,  with  her  young  un," 

"  Mr.  Haley,  Mrs.  Shelby  is  present,"  said  Mr.  Shelby. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  ma'am,"  said  Haley,  bowing  slightly,  with 
a  BtiU  lowering  brow ;  "  but  RtiU  I  say,  as  I  said  before,  this 
yer's  a  singTar  report.     Is  it  true,  sir  \" 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Shelby,  "  if  you  wish  to  communicate 
with  me,  you  naust  observe  something  of  the  decorum  of  a 
gentleman,  Andy,  take  Mr.  Haley's  hat  and  riding-whip. 
Take  a  seat,  sir.  Yes,  sir ;  I  regret  to  say  that  the  young 
woman,  escited  by  overhearing,  or  having  reported  to  her, 
something  of  this  business,  has  taken  her  child  in  the  night, 
flnd  mode  off." 
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"  I  did  eipeot  &ii  dealing  in  this  matter,  I  confess"  sud 
Haley. 

"  Well,  MT,"  eaid  Mr.  Shelby,  turning  aharply  round  upon 
hJTT),  "  what  am  I  to  understand  by  that  remark  t  If  any 
man  calls  my  honour  in  question,  I  have  but  one  answer  foe 

The  trader  cowered  at  this,  and  in  a  somewhat  lower  tone 
eaid  that  "  it  was  plaguy  hard  on  a  fellow,  that  had  made  a 
fair  bargain,  to  be  gulled.that  way." 

"  Mr.  Haley,"  said  Mr.  Shelby,  "  if  I  did  not  think  you 
had  some  cause  for  disappointment,  I  should  not  have  bome 
from  you  the  rude  and  unceremoniona  style  of  your  entrance 
into  my  parlour  this  morning.  I  say  thus  much,  however, 
since  appearances  call  for  it,  that  I  shall  allow  of  no  insinua- 
tions cast  upon  me,  as  if  I  were  at  ail  partner  to  any  un^r- 
uess  in  this  matter.  Moreoyer,  I  shall  feel  bound  to  give  you 
every  assistance,  iu  the  use  of  horses,  servantB,  &o.,  in  the 
recovery  of  your  property.  So,  in  short,  Haley,"  said  he, 
suddenly  drq>ping  from  the  tone  of  dignified  coolness  to  his 
ordinary  one  of  easy  frankness,  "  the  beet  way  for  you  is  to 
keep  good-natured  and  eat  some  breakfast,  and  we  will  then 
see  what  is  to  be  done." 

Mra,  Shelby  now  rose,  and  said  her  engagements  would 
prevent  her  being  at  Qie  break&st-table  that  morning  j  and, 
deputing  a  very  respectable  mulatto  woman  to  attend  to  the 
gentlemen's  coffee  at  the  sideboard,  she  left  the  room. 

"  Old  lady  don't  like  your  humble  servant,  over  and  above," 
said  Haley,  with  an  uneasy  effort  to  be  very  fitmiliar. 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  hear  my  wife  spoken  of  with 
such  freedom,"  said  Mr.  Shelby,  drily. 

"Beg  pardon;  of  couree,  only  a  joke,  you  know,"  said 
Haley,  forcing  a  laugh. 

"  Some  jokes  are  less  agreeable  than  others,''  rejoined 
Shelby. 

"  Devihsh  free,  now  I've  signed  those  papers,  cuss  him!" 
muttered  Haley  to  himself;  "  quite  grand,  since  yesterday !" 

Never  did  fall  of  any  prime  minister  at  court  occasioa 
wid«r  surges  of  sensation  than  the  report  of  Tom's  fete  among 
bis  compeers  on  the  place.  It  was  the  topic  in  eveiy  mouth, 
everywhere;  and  nothing  was  done  in  the  house,,  or  in  the 
field,  but  to  discuss  its  probable  results.    Ebza's  flight — an 
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unprecedehtol  event  on  the  plnce — ^waa  also  a  great  accessory 
ia  stimulEiting  the  general  excitement. 

Black  Sam,  as  he  was  commonly  caHed,  from  bia  being 
about  three  shades  blacker  than  any  other  son  of  ebony  on 
tiie  place,  was  rerolving  the  matter  profoundly  in  all  its 
phases  and  bearings,  with  a  comprehensiTonese  of  vision  and 
a  strict  look-oat  to  his  own  personal  welUbeing  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  any  white  patjiot  in  Washington. 

"  It's  an  ill  wind  dat  blows  nowtuu-,— dat  ar  a  tMt,"  said 
Sam  aententionsly,  giving  an  additional  hoist  to  his  panta- 
loons,  and  adroitly  substituting  a  long  nail  in  place  of  a 
misdng  snspender'button,  with  which  effort  of  meohanicfd 
genius  he  seemed  highly  delighted. 

"  Yes,  it's  an  iU  wind  blows  nowhar,"  he  repeated.  "  Now, 
dar,  Tom's  down — wal,  course  der's  room  for  some  ni^er  to 
be  up — and  why  not  dis  nigger) — dat's  do  idee.  Tom, 
a  ridin'  round  de  country — ^boots  blacked — pass  in  bis  pocket 
— all  grand  as  Cuffee— who  but  he  J  Now,  why  shouldn't 
Sam  1— dat's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"  Halloo,  Sam — 0,  Sam !  Mas'r  wants  yon  to  cotch  Bill 
and  Jerry,"  swd  Andy,  cutting  short  Sam's  soliloquy. 

"High!  what's  afoot  now,  young  uu I" 

"  Why,  you  don't  know,  1  s'pose,  that  Li^'s  cut  stick,  and 
clored  out,  with  ber  young  un  1" 

"Yon  teach  your  gi-anny!"  said  Sam,  with  infinite  con- 
tempt ;  "  know«i  it  a  heap  s^t  sooner  than  you  did :  this 
nigger  an't  so  green,  now ! " 

"  Well,  anyhow,  Mas'r  wants  Bill  and  Jerry  geared  right 
up;  and  you  and  I 's  to  go  with  Mae'r  Haley,  to  look  arter 
her." 

"  Good,  now !  dat's  de  time  o'  day ! '  said  Sam.  "  It's  Sam 
dat's  called  for  in  dese  yer  times.  He's  de  nigger.  See  if  I 
don't  cotch  her,  now ;  Mas'r  11  see  what  Sam  can  do  I " 

"Ah!  but,  Sam,"  said  Andy,  "you'd  better  think  twice; 
for  Hissis  don't  wiuit  her  cotched,  and  shell  be  in  yer 
wool," 

"High!"  said  Sam,  opening  his  eyes.  "How  yon  know 
datt" 

"  Heard  her  say  so,  my  own  sel^  dis  blessed  momin',  when 
I  bring  in  Ifaa'r's'  shaving-water,  She  sent  me  to  see  why 
laxy  iHdn't  come  to  dress  her;  and  when  I  telkd  her  she  waa 
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off,  she  jest  ris  ap,  and  bos  sue,  'The  Lord  be  pnused;'  And 
Itlas'r,  he  seemed  luel  mad,  and  ses  he, '  Wife,  you  talk  like  a 
fool.'  But  Lor !  sbe'tl  bring  him  to  I  I  knows  v^  enough 
how  that'll  be, — it's  allera  best  to  stand  Mists'  side  the  fence, 
now  I  toll  yer." 

Black  Sam,  upon  thi%  scratched  hie  woolly  pate,  whioh,  if 
it  did  not  contain  very  profound  wisdom,  stiil  contained  a 
great  deal  of  a  particular  species  much  in  denmnd  among 
politicians  of  all  complexions  and  countries,  and  vulgarly 
denominated  "  knowing  which  ude  the  bread  is  buttered ;" 
80,  stopping  with  grave  consideration,  he  again  gave  a  hitch 
to  his  pantaloons,  whidi  was  his  regularly  organieed  method 
of  assisting  his  mental  perplesitdes. 

"  Der  a'n't  no  sayin' — never — ''bout  no  kind  o'  thing  in  dU 
yer  world,"  he  said,  at  last. 

Sam  spoke  like  a  philosopher,  emphasizing  t&u,  as  if  ha 
had  had  large  experience  iu  different  sorts  of  worlds,  and 
therefore  had  come  to  his  conclumons  advisedly. 

"  Now,  sortin  I'd  a  said  that  Missis  would  a  scoured  the 
varsal  world  after  Lizy,"  added  Sam,  thoughtfully. 

"  So  she  would,"  said  Andy ;  "  but  can't  ye  see  through  a 
ladder,  ye  black  ni^erl  Missis  don't  want  dis  yer  Mas'r 
Haley  to  get  Lizy's  boy;  dat's  de  gol" 

"  High ! "  said  Sam,  with  an  indescribable  intonation,  known 
only  to  those  who  have  heard  it  among  the  negroes. 

"And  I'll  tell  yer  more'n  all,"  said  Andy;  "  I  specs  you'd 
better  be  making  tracks  for  dem  hosses, — mighty  sudden, 
too, — for  I  beam  Missis  'qoirin'  arter  yer, — so  you've  stood 
foolin'  long  enough." 

Sam,  upon  this,  began  to  bestir  himself  in  real  earnest,  imd 
after  a  while  appeared,  bearing  down  gloriously  towards  the 
house,  with  £01  and  Jerry  in  a  full  canter,  and  adroitly 
throwing  himself  off  before  they  had  any  idea  of  stopping,  he 
brought  them  up  alongside  of  the  borse-post  like  a  tornado. 
Haley's  horse,  which  was  a  skitti^  young  colt,  winced,  and 
bounced,  and  pulled  hard  at  his  halter. 

"Ho,  ho!"  said  Sam,  "skeery,  ar  ye)"  and  his  black 
visi^  lighted  up  with  a  curious,  mischievous  gleam.  "  I'll 
fix  ye  now,"  said  he. 

There  was  a  lai^  beech-tree  overshadowing  the  place,  and 
the  small,  aharp,  triangular  beech-nuts  lay  scattn^d  thickly 
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on  the  ground.  With  one  of  these  in  his  fingers,  Sam  ap- 
proached the  oolt,  stroked  aiid  patted,  and  seemed  apparently 
busy  in  soothing  hia  agitation.  On  pretence  of  adjusting  the 
saddle,  he  adroitly  slipped  under  it  the  sharp  little  nut,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  least  weight  brought  upon  the  saddle 
would  annoy  the  nervous  Bensibihtiea  of  the  animal,  without 
leaving  any  perceptible  graee  or  wound. 

"  Dat ! "  he  said,  rolhng  hia  eyes  with  aa  approving  grin  j 
"me  fix 'em!" 

At  this  moment,  Mra.  Shelby  appeared  on  the  balcony, 
beckoning  to  him.  Sam  approached  with  aa  good  a  detenni- 
nation  to  pay  court  aa  did  ever  suitor  oRer  a  vacant  place  at 
St  James'  or  Washington. 

"  Why  have  you  beau  loitering  bo,  Sam?  I  sent  Andy  to 
tell  you  to  hurry." 

"  Ijord  bless  you,  Misas !"  said  Sam,  "  horees  won't  he 
cotched  all  in  a  mimit ;  they'd  done  clored  out  way  down  to 
the  south  pasture,  and  the  Lord  knows  whar  !" 

"  Sam,  how  often  must  I  tell  you  not  to  say  '  Lord  bleaa 
you,'  and  '  the  Lord  knows,'  and  such  things  t    It's  wicked." 

"  O,  Lord  bless  my  soul  I  I  done  fbi^t,  MissiB  1  I  won't 
say  nothing  of  do  sort  no  more." 

"  Why,  Sam,  you  just  have  said  it  ^ain." 

"  Kd  I  ?     0,  Lord !     I  mean— I  didn't  go  for  to  say  it." 

"  You  muBt  be  core/id,  Sam." 

"  Just  let  me  get  my  breath.  Missis,  and  I'll  start  fair. 
I'll  be  berry  careful." 

"  Well,  Sam,  you  are  to  go  with  Mr.  Haley,  to  show  him 
the  road,  and  help  him.  Be  careful  of  the  horses,  Sam  ;  yoii 
know  Jerry  was  a  httle  lame  last  week  j  don't  ride  than  too 
fagt." 

Mrs.  Shelby  spoke  the  last  words  with  a  low  voice,  and 
strong  emphasis. 

"  Let  dis  child  alone  for  dat !"  said  Sam,  rolling  up  hia 
eyes  with  a  volume  of  meanii^.  "  Lord  knows  1  High  ! 
Didn't  Bay  dat !"  said  he,  suddenly  catching  his  breath,  with 
a  ludicrous  flourish  of  apprehension,  which  made  his  mistress 
laugh,  spite  of  herself!  "  Yes,  Missis,  I'll  look  out  for  do 
hosses  1 " 

"  Now,  Andy,"  wiA.  Sam,  returning  to  his  stand  under  the 
beech-trees;  "  you  see  I  wonldn't  be  'tall  surprised  if  dat 
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ar  genUaum'B  crittur  Hhauld  ^b  a  ding,  by-iuid-by,  vhen.  he 
comes  to  be  a  gittin'  up.  You  know,  Andy,  critturs  will  do 
Buob  thinga ;"  and  therewith  Sam  poked  Andy  in  the  side, 
in  a  highly  su^;eative  manner. 

,"  High ! "  said  Andy,  with  an  air  of  instant  appreciation. 

"  Yes,  you  see,  Andy,  Mieais  wants  to  make  time, — dat 
ar's  clar  to  der  most  or'nary  'bserver.  I  jis  make  a  little 
for  her.  Now,  you  see,  get  aJl  deae  yer  hoases  loose,  caperin, 
permiscua  roimd  dia  yer  lot  and  down  to  de  wood  dar,  and  I 
spec  Mas'r  won't  be  off  in  a  hurry." 

Andy  grinned. 

"  Yer  see,"  eoid  Sam,  "  yer  see,  Andy,  if  any  such  thii^ 
shouM  happen  as  that  Mas'r  Haley's  horse  shauld  bc^in  to 
act  contrary,  and  cut  up,  yon  and  1  jiat  lets  go  of  our'n  to 
help  him,  and  we'll  help  him — oh  yes!"  And  Som  and 
Andy  laid  their  heads  hack  on  their  shoulders,  and  broke  into 
a  low  immoderate  laugh,  snapping  their  fingers  and  flourish- 
ing their  heels  with  exquisite  del^ht 

At  this'  instant,  Haley  appeared-on  the  verandah.  Some- 
what mollified  by  certain  cups  of  very  good  coifee,  ho  came 
out  smiling  and  talking,  in  tolerably  restored  humour.  Sam 
and  Andy,  clawing  for  certain  fragmentary  palm-loiTea, 
which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  considering  as  hala,  flew  to 
the  horse-posta,  to  be  ready  to  "  help  Mas'r." 

Sam's  palm-leaf  had  been  ingeniously  disentangled  firom  all 
pretensions  to  braid,  as  respects  its  brim;  and  the  shvers  start- 
ing apart,  and  standing  upright,  gave  it  a  blazing  air  of  free- 
dom and  defiance,  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  Fejee  chief  j 
while  the  whole  brim  of  Andy's  being  departed  bodily,  he 
rapped  the  crown  on  his  head  with  a  dexterous  thump,  and 
looked  about  well  pleased,  as  if  to  say,  "  Who  saya  I  hav'n't 
got  a  hat?". 

"  Well,i)oys,"  said  Haley,  "  look  alive  now;  we  must  lose 

"  Not  a  bit  of  him,  Mas'r!"  said  Sam,  putting  Haley's 
i-ein  in  hia  hand,  and  holdit^i;  his  stimip,  while  Andy  wm 
untying  the  other  two  horses. 

The  instant  Haley  touched  the  saddle,  the  mettlesome  crea- 
ture bounded  from  the  earth  with  a  sudden  sjoing,  that  threw 
his  master  sprawling,  some  feet  off,  on  the  soft,  dry  tur£ 
Sam,  with  fr^tic  ejaculations,  made  a  diye  at  the  reins,  bat 
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only  Bncceeded'in  brusliing  tho  blazing  palm-leaf  arore-nomcd 
into  the  horee'e  eyea,  whldi  by  no  means  tended  to  allay  the 
coniiiHon  of  his  nerves.  So,  with  great  vehemence,  he  over- 
tnmed  Sam,  and,  giving  two  or  three  contemptuous  Bnorts, 
flourished  his  heels  vigorously  in  the  air,  and  was  soon  pranc- 
ing a«ay  towardB  the  lower  end  of  the  lawn,  followed  by  Bill 
and  Jeny,  whom  Andy  had  not  &iled  to  let  loose,  according 
to  contract,  speeding  them  off  ivith  various  direful  ejaciila- 
tions.  And  now  ensued  a  miscellaneous  scene  of  confusion, 
Sam  and  Andy  ran  and  ebouted,  —  d(^  burked  here  and 
there, — and  Mike,  Mose,  Mandy,  Fanny,  and  air  the  smaller 
specimens  on  the  place,  both  m^o  and  female,  raced,  clapped 
hknda,  whooped,  and  shouted,  with  outrageous  officiouancss 
apd  iBttiting  zeal. 

Haley's  horse,  which  was  a  white  one,  and  very  fleet  and 
spirited,  appeared  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene  with 
great  gusto;  and  having  for  his  coursing  ground  a  lawn  of 
nearly  half  a  mile  in  extent,  gently  sloping  down  on  every 
side  into  indefisita  woodland,  he  appeared  to  take  iafinito 
delight  in  seeing  how  near  be  could  allow  bis  pursuers  to 
approach  him,  and  tlien,  when  within  a  hand's  breadth,  whisk 
off  with  a  stwt  and  a  snort,  like  a  mischievous  beast  as  he 
waa,  and  career  for  down  into  some  aUey  of  the  woodr-lot 
Nothing  was  fiirther  from  Sam's  mind  than  to  have  any  one 
of  the  tcoop  taken  until  such  season  as  should  seem  to 
him  moet  befitting, — and  the  exertions  that  he  made  were  cer- 
tainly most  heroic.  Like  the  sword  of  Coeur  De  Lion,  which 
^ways  blazed  in  the  front  and  thickest  of  the  battle,  Sam's 
palm^leaf  was  to  be  seen  eveiywhere  when  there  was  the 
least  danger  that  a  hoise  could  be  caught ; — there  he  would 
bear  down. full  tilt,  shouting,  "Now for  it!  cotch  him!  ootoh 
him!"  in  a  way  that  would  set  everything  to  indiscriminate 
tout  in  a  moment. 

Haley  ran  up  and  down,  and  cursed  and  sn-ore  and  stamped 
miscellaneously.  Mr.  Shelby  in  vain  tried  to  shout  direc- 
tions from  tho  balcony,  and  Mrs.  Shelby  from  her  chamber 
window  alternately  laughed  and  wondered, — not  without 
fome  inkling  of  what  lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  con- 
fosion. 

At  last,  about  twelve  o'clock,  Sam  appeared  triumphant, 
mounted  on  Jerry,  with  Haley's  borae  by  his  side,  reeking 
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with  sweat,  biit  with  flashing  eyes  and  dilated  nostrils,  show- 
ing that  the  spirit  of  freedom  had  not  yet  entirely  sutwided. 

"He's  cotchedl"  he  exclaimed,  triitmphantly.  "  If t 
hadn't  been  for  me,  they  might  a  bust  theireelves,  all  on'em ; 
but  I  cotched  him  ! " 

"  You  !"  growled  Haley,  in  -no  amiable  mood.  "If  it 
hadn't  been  for  you,  this  never  would  have  happened." 

"  Lord  bless  us,  Mas'r,"  said  Sam,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
concern,  "  and  mo  that  has  been  raoin'  and  chasiu'  till  the 
sweat  jest  pours  off  me ! " 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  Haley,  "  you've  lost  me  near  three 
hours,  with  your  cursed  nonsense.  Now  let's  be  off,  and 
have  no  more  fooling." 

"  Why,  Mas'r,"  said  Sam,  in  a  deprecating  tone,  "  I  be- 
lieve you  mean  to  kill  us  all  clar,  horses  and  all.  Here  we 
are  all  just  ready  to  drop  down,  and  the  critters  all  in  a  reek 
of  sweat.  Why,  Mas'r  won't  think  of  startin'  on  now  till 
ttrter  dinner.  Mas'r's  boss  wants  rubbin'  down  ;  see  how  he 
splashed  hisself;  and  Jerry  limps  too;  don't  think  Missis 
would  be  willin'  to  have  ua  start  dis  yer  way,  no  how.  Lord 
bless  yon,  Mas'r,  we  can  ketch  up,  if  we  do  atop.  Liay 
never  was  no  great  of  a  walker." 

Mrs.  Shelby,  who,  greatly  to  her  arausemeni,  had  over- 
heard this  conversation  from  the  verandah,  now  resolved  to 
do  her  part.  She  came  forward,  and,  eonrteously  eipressii^ 
her  concern  for  Haley's  accident,  pressed  him  to  stay  to 
dinner,  saying  that  the  cook  should  bring  it  on  the  table 


'Thus,  all  things  considered,  Haley,  with  rather  an  equivocal 
grace,  proceeded  to  the  parlour,  while  Sam,  rolling  Ikis  eyes 
after  him  with  unutterable  meaning^  proceeded  gravely  with 
the  horses  to  the  etable-yard. 

"Wd  yer  see  him,  Andy]  didyer  see  him*"  said  Sam, 
when  he  had  got  &irly  beyond  the  shelter  of  the  bam,  and 
festened  the  horse  to  a  post.  "  0  Lor,  if  it  wam't  as  good 
as  a  meetin',  now,  to  see  him  a  daacia'  and  kickin'  and 
swarin'  at  us.  Didn't  I  hear  him )  Swar  away,  ole  fellow 
(says  I  to  myself) ;  will  yer  have  yor  boss  now,  or  wait  till 
you  cotch  him  1  {says I.l  Lor,  Andy,  I  think  I  can  see  him 
now."  And  Sam  said  Andy  leaned  up  against  the  bars,  and 
langhed  to  their  hearte'  content. 
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"  Yer  oughter  seen  how  mod  he  looked,  when  I  brought  the 
hoas  up.  Lord,  he'd  a  killed  me,  if  he  dors'  to;  tmdtberel 
was  a.  standin'  aa  irmerceat  and  as  htuuble ! " 

"  Lor,  I  seed  you,"  sud  Andy ;  "  an't  yon  an  old  hos^ 
Siunl" 

"  Rather  specks  I  am,"  said  Sam ;  "  did  yer  see  Misaia  up 
ataiB  at  the  winder^    I  seed  her  laughia'." 

"  I'm  sure,  I  was  racin'  so,  I  didn't  see  nothing,"  said  Andy, 

"Well,  yer  see,"  said  Sam,  proceeding  gravely  to  wash 
down  Haley's  pony,  "  I'se  'quired  what  yer  may  «dl  a  habit 
o'  bohiervation,  Andy.  It's  a  very  'portant  habit,  Andy; 
and  I  'commend  yer  to  be  cultivatin'  it,  now  yer  young. 
Hist  up  that  hind  foot,  Andy.  Yer  see,  Andy,  it's  bobier- 
vaiion  makes  all  de  difference  in  n^gers.  Didn't  I  see 
which  way  the  wind  blew  dis  here  momin'  t  Didn't  I  sco 
what  Missis  wanted,  though  she  never  let  on  ]  Dat  ar'e 
bobsorration,  Andy.  I  'spects  it's  what  you  may  call  a 
&culty.  Faculties  is  different  in  different  peoples,  but 
cnltiTation  of  'em  goes  a  great  way." 

"I  gu^s  if  I  hadn't  helped  your  bobservation  dis  momin', 
yer  wouldn't  have  seen  your  way  bo  smart,"  said  Andy. 

"Andy,"  said  Sam,  "you'a  a  promisin'  child,  der  an't  no 
manner  o'  doubt.  I  thinks  lots  of  yer,  Andy  ;  and  I  don't 
feel  no  ways  ashamed  to  take  idees  from  you.  We  oughtenter 
overlook  nobody,  Andy,  cause  the  smartest  on  us  gets 
tripped  up  sometimes,  And  so,  Andy,  let's  go  up  to  the  house 
now.  I'll  ho  boun'  Mlsais'll  ^vens  an  uncommon  good  bite, 
dia  yer  time." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  human  creature  more 
wholly  desolate  and  forlorn  than  BUiza,  when  she  turned  her 
footsteps  from.  Uncle  Tom's  cabin. 

Her  husband's  suffering  and  dangers,  and  the  danger  of 
her  child,  aJl  blended  in  her  mind  with  a  confiiaed  and  stun- 
ning sense  of  the  risk  she  was  running,  in  leaving  the  only 
home  she  has  ever  known,  and  cutting  loose  from  the  protec- 
tion of  a  friend  whom  she  loved  and  revered.    Then  there 
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Viae  the  parting  from  cTeiy  familiar  object, — the  place  vhem 
she  had  grown  up,  the  treee  under  which  she  had  played,  the 
groves  where  she  had  walked  many  an  evening  in  happier 
daje,  by  the  aide  of  her  youi^  husband, — everything,  as  it 
]ay  in  the  clear,  froBty  starlight,  seemed  to  apeak  reproaoh- 
fiilly  to  her,  and  ask  her  whither  could  she  go  from  &  home 
like  that  1 

But  stronger  than  all  wae  maternal  love,  wrought  into  a 
paroxysm  of  frenzy  by  the  near  approach  of  a  fearSil  danger. 
Her  boy  was  old  enough  to  have  walked  by  her  side,  and,  in 
an  indifferent  case,  ahe  would  only  have  led  him  by  the  hand  ; 
but  now  the  bare  thought  of  putting  him  out  of  her  arma 
made  her  shudder,  and  ^e  strained  him  to  her  bosom  with  a 
convulsive  grasp,  as  she  went  rapidly  fonrord. 

The  frosty  ground  creaked  benealik  her  feet,  and  she  trem- 
bled at  the  sound ;  every  quaking  leaf  and  fluttering  shadow 
sent  the  blood  backward  to  her  heart,  and  quickened  her 
footsteps.  She  wondered  within  herself  at  the  strength  that 
seemed  to  be  come  upon  her ;  for  she  felt  the  weight  of  her  boy 
as  if  it  had  been  a  feather,  and  every  flutter  of  fear  seemed 
to  increase  the  supernatural  power  that  bore  her  on,  while 
bom  her  pale  lips  burst  forth,  in  frequent  ^aculations,  the 
prayer  to  a  friend  above — "  L<wd,  help  !  Lord,  save  me  ! " 

If  it  were  your  Horry,  mother,  or  your  Willie,  that  waa 
going  to  be  torn  from  you  by  a  brutal  trader,  to-morrow  mom- 
in(^ — if  you  had  Been  the  man,  and  heard  that  the  pliers 
were  signed  and  delivered,  and  you  had  only  from  twelve 
o'clock  till  morning  to  make  good  your  escape, — how  last  could 
i/ou  wnlk  1  How  many  miles  could  you  make  in  those  few 
brief  hours,  with  the  darling  at  your  bosom, — the  little  sleepy 
head  on  your  shoulder, — the  srnaH,  soft  arms  trusUn^y 
holding  on  to  your  neck  i 

For  the  child  slept.  At  first  the  novelty  and  alarm  kept 
him  waking ;  but  hia  mother  eo  hurriedly  repressed  every 
breath  or  sound,  and  so  assured  him  that  if  he  were  onlyetill 
she  would  certainly  save  him,  that  he  climg  quietly  round 
her  neck,  only  aaking,  as  ho  found  himself  sinking  to  sleep, — 

"  Mother,  I  don't  need  to  keep  awake,  do  I ! " 

"  No,  my  darling ;  sleep,  if  you  want  to." 

"  Bat,  mother,  if  I  do  get  asleep,  vou  won't  let  him  get 
me)" 
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"Sol  »  may  God  help  mol"  said  hie  mother,  with  a 
paler  obeek,  and  &  brighter  light  in  her  large  dark  ojea. 
"  You're  ture,  an't  you,  mother ) " 

"  Yee,  tare  1 "  said  the  mother,  in  a  voice  that  startled 
herself  j  for  it  seemed  to  her  to  come  from  a  spirit  within,  that 
was  no  part  of 'her;  and  the  boy  dropped  his  littJe  weary 
head  on  her  shoulder,  and  waa  soon  asleep.  How  the  touch  of 
thoee  warm  arms,  the  gentle  breathings  that  came  in  her  neck, 
seemed  to  add  fire  and  spirit  to  her  movements  I  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  strength  poiuod  into  hor  in  electric  streams,  from 
every  gentle  tondi  and  movement  of  the  sleeping,  confiding 
child.  Sublime  is  the  dominion  of  the  mind  over  the  body, 
that„  for  a  time,  can  make  fleah  and  nerve  impregnable,  and 
string  the  sinews  like  steel,  bo  that  the  weak  become  so 
mighty. 

The  bouqdaries  of  the  &mi,  the  grove,  the  wood-lot,  passed 
by  her  dimly,  as  she  walked  on ;  and  still  she  went,  leaving 
one  familiM  object  after  another,  slacking  not,  pausing  not, 
till  reddening  daylight  found  her  many  a  long  mile  from  all 
traces  of  any  bmiliar  objects,  upon  the  open  highway. 

She  had  often  been  with  her  mistress,  to  visit  some  con- 
nexions, in  the  little  village  of  T -,  not  £ir  from  the  Ohio 

river,  and  knew  the  road  welL  To  go  thither,  to  eBC^>e 
■crosa  the  Ohio  river,  were  the  first  hurried  outlines  of  her 
plan  of  escape ;  beyond  that,  she  could  only  hope  in  God. 

When  horses  and  vehicles  began  to  move  aloi%  the  high~ 
way,  with  that  alert  perception  peculiar  to  a  state  of  excite- 
ment, and  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  inspiration,  she  became 
aware  that  her  headlong  pace  and  distracted  air  might  bring 
on  herremark  and  suspicion.  She  therefore  put  the  boy  on  the 
ground,  and,  adjusting  her  dress  and  bonnet,  she  walked  oa 
at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  she  thought  consistent  with  the  preser- 
vation of  appearances.  In  her  little  bundle  she  had  provided 
a  store  of  cakes  and  apples,  which  she  used  as  expedients  for 
quickening  the  speed  of  the  child,  rolling  the  apple  some 
yards  before  them,  when  the  boy  would  run  with  all  hia 
might  after  it ;  and  this  ruse,  dften  repeated,  carried  them 
over  many  a  hidf-mile. 

After  a  while  they  came  to  a  thick  patch  of  woodland, 
throogh  which  murmured  a  clear  brook.  As  the  child  com- 
plained of  hunger  and  thirst,  she  climbed  over  the  fence  with 
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liim;  and,  sitting  dowa  behind  a  large  rock  which  conceded 
them  from  the  road,  ^e  gave  him  a  break&st  out  of  her 
little  package.  The  boy  wondered  and  grieved  that  eha  could 
not  eat ;  and  when,  puttusg  his  arms  round  her  neck,  he  tried 
to  wedge  some  of  his  cake  into  her  mouth,  it  seemed  to  bet 
that  the  rising  in  her  throat  would  choke  her. 

"  Ko,  no,  Harry  darling  I  mother  can't  eat  till  you  are 
safe !  We  must  go  on — on — ^tOl  we  come  to  the  river !  " 
And  she  hurried  again  into  the  road,  and  again  constrained 
herself  to  walk  r^ularly  and  composedly  forward. 

She  was  many  miles  past  any  nei^bourhood  where  shs 
was  personally  kuothb  If  she  should  chance  to  meet  any 
who  knew  her,  she  reflected  that  the  well-known  kindness  of 
the  family  would  be  of  itself  a  blind  to  suspicion,  as  making 
it  an  unlikely  supposition  that  she  could  be  a  fugitive.  Ai| 
she  was  also  so  white  as  not  to  be  known  as  of  coloured  line- 
age, without  a  critical  survey,  and  her  child  was  white  also, 
it  was  much  easier  for  her  to  pass  en  unsuspected. 

On  this  presumption,  she  stopped  at  noon  at  a  neat  &rm' 
house,  to  rest  herself  and  buy  some  dinner  for  her  child  and 
self;  for,  ax  the  danger  decreased  with  the  distance,  the 
supernatural  tension  of  the  nervous  system  lessened,  and  sha 
found  herself  both  weary  and  hungry. 

The  good  woman,  kindly  and  gossiping,  seemed  rather 
pleased  than  otherwise  with  having  somebody  come  into  talk 
with;  and  accented,  without  examination,  Eliza's  statement, 
that  she  "  was  going  on  a  little  piece,  to  spend  a  week  with 
her  fi^ends," — all  which  she  hoped  in  herieart  mi^t  prove 
strictly  true. 

An  hour  before  sunset,  she  entered  the  Tillage  of  T , 

by  the  Ohio  river,  weary  and  foot-sore,  but  still  strong  in 
heart.  Her  first  glance  was  at  the  river,  which  lay,  like 
Jordan,  between  her  and  the  Canaan  of  liberty  on  the  other 
side. 

It  was  DOW  early  spring,  and  the  river  was  swollen  and 
turbulent ;  great  cakes  of  floating  ice  were  swii^ng  heavily 
to  and  fro  in  the  turbid  waters.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  shore  on  the  Kentucky  side,  the  land  bending  fiu:  out 
into  the  water,  the  ice  had  been  lodged  and  detained  in  great 
quantities,  and  the  narrow  channel  which  swept  round  the 
bend  was  full  of  ice,  piled  one  cake  over  another,  thus  form- 
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Ing  a  temporary  banier  to  the  deecending  ice,  which  lodged, 
and  formed  a  gisat,  undulating  rafl^  filling  up  the  wholo 
rirer,  tmd  extending  almoet  to  the  Kentucky  shore. 

Gliza  stood,  &r  a  moment,  contemplating  this  un&TOuiable 

aspect  of  things,  which  she  saw  at  once  must  prevent  thu 
usual  ferry-boat  from  running,  and  then  turned  into  a  email 
public  liouae  on  the  baak,  to  make  a  few  inquiries. 

The  bostesB,  who  was  busy  in  Torioiis  fizzing  and  stewing 
operations  over  the  fire,  preparatory  tq  the  evening  meal, 
stopped,  with  a  fork  in  hor  htuid,  as  Eliza's  sweet  and  plain- 
tive voice  arrested  ber. 

"What  is  it;"  she  eaid. 

"  Isn't  there  any  ferry  or  boat,  that  takes  people  over  to 
B ,  now  I "  she  said. 

"  No,  indeed ! "  said  the  woman ;  "  the  boats  has  stopped 
punning.", 

Eliza's  look  of  dismay  and  disappointment  struck  the 
woman,  and  she  said,  inquiringly, 

''  Uaybe  you're  wanting  to  get  over! — anybody  sick!  Ye 
seem  mighty  aniiouB." 

"  I've  got  a  child  that's  veiy  dangerouB,"  said  Eliza.  "  I 
never  heard  of  it  till  last  night,  and  I've  walked  quite  a  piece 
to-day,  in  hopes  to  get  to  the  terry." 

"  Well,  now,  that's  onluoky,"  said  the  woman,  whoso 
motherly  ir^pathies  were  much  aroused ;  "  I'm  re'Uy  con- 
snrned  for  ye.  Solomon  I "  she  called,  from  the  window, 
towards  a  small  back  building.  A  man,  in  leather  apron  and 
with  very  dirty  hands,  appeared  at  the  door. 

"  i  say.  So!,"  said  the  woman,  "  is  that  ar  man  going  to 
tote  them  barls  oyer  to-night  t " 

"  He  said  be  should  try,  if  'twas  any  way  prudent,"  said 
the  man. 

"  There's  a  man  a  piece  down  here,  that's  going  over  with 
some  truck  this  evening,  if  be  dure'  to ;  be'U  be  in  here  to 
PTOpper  to-night,  so  you'd  better  set  down  and  wait.  That's  a 
sweet  little  fellow,"  added  the  woman,  offering  him  a  cake. 

But  the  child,^ wholly  exhausted,  cried  with  weariness. 

'■  Poor  fellow !  he  isn't  used  to  walking,  and  I've  hurried 
him  on  so,"  said  Ebza. 

"Wen,take  bim  into  this  room,"  said  the  woman,  opening 
into  a  small  bed-room,  where  stood  a  comfortable  bed.    Eliza 
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laid  the  neary  boy  upon  it,aDd'heId  his  haads  in  beis  till  be 
was  fast  aeleep.  For  her  tbca'e  was  bo  rest.  As  a  fire  in  hei* 
bones,  the  thought  of  the  pursuer  urged  ber  on ;  and  she 
gazed  Mrith  longii^  eyes  oa  the  Eullen,  surging  waters  that 
lay  between  ber  and  liberty. 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  ber  for  the  present,  to 
follow  the  couree  of  ber  pursuers. 

Though  Mi-B.  Shelby  had  promised  that  the  dinner  ebould 
be  hurried  on  table,  yet  it  was  soon  seen,  as  the  thing  baa 
often  been  seen  before,  that  it  required  more  than  one  to 
mojio  a  bargain.  So,  although  the  order  v;aa  fairly  given  out 
in  Haley's  hearing,  and  carried  to  Aunt  Cbloe  by  at  least 
half  a  dozen  juvenile  niossengerB,  that  dignitary  only  gave 
certain  very  gruff  snorts,  and  tosses  of  her  head,  and  went  on 
with  every  operation  in  an  unusually  leisurely  and  circum- 
stantial manner. 

For  some  singular  reason,  an  impression  seemed  to  reign 
among  the  servants  generally  that  Missis  would  not  be  par- 
ticularly disobliged  by  delay;  and  it  was  wonderful  what  a 
number  of  counter  accidents  occurred  constantly,  to  retard  the 
course  of  things.  One  luckless  wight  contrived  to  upset  the 
gravy ;  and  then  gravy  had  to  be  got  up  de  novo,  with  due 
care  and  formality.  Aunt  Cbloe  watching  and  stirring  with 
d<^ged  precision,  answering  shortly,  to  all  suggestions  of 
haste,  that  she  "  wam't  a  going  to  have  raw  gravy  on  the 
table,  to  help  nobody's  catchir^."  One  tumbled  down  with 
the  water,  and  had  to  go  to  the  spring  for  more;  and  another 
precipitated  the  butter  into  the  path  of  events ;  and  there  waa 
from  time  to  time  giggling  news  brought  into  tbe  kitchen  that 
"  Mss'r  Haley  was  mighty  oneasy,  and  that  he  couldn't  sit 
in  his  cheer  no  ways,  but  was  a  walkin'  and  stalkin'  to  the 
winders  and  through  the  porch." 

"Sarres  him  right!"  said  Aunt  Cbloe,  indignantly.  "He'll 
get  wus  nor  oneasy,  one  of  these  days,  if  be  don't  n^md  his 
ways,  ffii  master 'II  be  sending  for  him,  and  then  gee  how 
he'll  look!" 

"  Hell  go  to  torment,  and  no  mistake,"  said  little  Juke. 

"He  desorves  it!"  said  Aunt  Cbloe,  grimly;  "he's  broken 
many,  many,  many  hearts, — I  tell  yo  aU ! "  she  said,  stopping, 
with  a  fork  uplifted  in  hei-  hands;    "it's  !ike  what  Maa_r 
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George  reacU  in BftTeUtiona, — bouIs  a  callin'  under  the  altar! 
Mid  a  callm'  on  the  Lord  for  Tengeanoe  on  aich ! — and  by- 
imd-by  the  Lord  Hell  hear  em — bo  He  will  l" 

Aunt  Chloe,  vho  was  much  revered  iu  the  kitchen,  was 
liBtened  to  with  open  mouth;  and,  the  dinner  being  now  fiurly 
Bent  in,  the  whole  kitchen  was  at  leiBiire  to  goesip  with  her, 
■nd  to  listen  to  her  remarks. 

"  Sichll  be  burnt  up  for  ever,  and  no  mistake;  won't 
Ihert"  eaid  Andy. 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  see  it,  I'll  be  boun',"  said  little  Jake. 

"  CSuTen!"  said  a  voice,  that  made  them  all  start.  It  was 
Uncle  Tom,  who  had  come  in,  and  stood  listenii^  to  the  con- 
Tersation  at  the  door. 

"  Chil'enl"  he  said,  "  I'm  afeard  you  don't  know  what 
ye're  sayin'.  Forever  is  a  dre'fiU  word,  chil'en;  it's  awAiI 
to  tidnk  on't.  You  ou^tenter  wish  that  ar  to  any  human 
orittur. 

"  We  wouldn't  to  anybody  but  the  sonl-driverfl,**  said 
Andy;  "  nobody  can  help  wishing  it  to  them,  they's  so  awfitl 
widwA" 

"  Don't  natur  herself  kinder  cry  out  on  'em  t"  said  Aunt 
Chloe.  "Don't  dey  tear  der  Buckin' baby  rig^t  off  his  mother's 
breast,  and  sell  him,  and  der  little  children  as  is  crying  and 
heading  ou  by  her  clothes, — don't  dey  pull  'em  off  and  sells 
'emi  Don't  dey  tear  wife  and  hnslwnd  apart!"  said  Aunt 
Chloe,  beginning  to  cry,  "  when  it's  jest  takin'  the  very  life 
on  'em  t — and  all  the  while  does  they  feel  one  bit, — don't 
d^y  drink  and  smoke,  and  take  it  oncommon  easy  I  Lor,  if 
the  devil  don't  get  them,  what's  he  good  fori"  And  Aunt 
Chloe  covered  her  &ce  with  her  checked  apron,  and  began 
to  sob  in  good  earnest 

"  Pray  for  tbem  that  'spiteftiUy  use  you,  the  good  book 
mys,"  said  Tom. 

«  Pny  for  'em  1"  said  Aunt  Chloe ;  "  Lor,  it's  too  tough  I 
i  cant  pray  for  'em." 

"  It's  natur,  Chloe,  and  natur's  atrong,"  sfud  Tom,  "  bnt 
the  Lord's  grace  is  stronger ;  besides,  you  ouster  thii^  what 
an  awfhl  stote  a  poor  crittor'e  soul's  in  thatll  d^i  them  ar 
things,— Tou  oughter  thank  God  that  you  an't  lUx  him,  Chloe. 
I'm  sure  I'd  rather  be  sold,  ten  thousand  times  over,  than  to 
have  all  tiiat  ar  poor  crittur's  got  to  answer  for." 
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"  So'd  I,  a.  heap,"  said  Jake.  "  Lor,  ihovMrCt  we  cotdi  it, 
Andy!" 

Andy  ehrugged  his  shoulders,  and  gave  on  aoqniesoent 
■whistle. 

"  I'm  glad  IAbb't  didn't  go  off  this  moming,  as  he  looked 
to,"  said  Tom ;  "  that  ar  hurt  me  more  than  sellin',  it  did. 
Mebbe  it  might  have  been  natural  for  him,  but  'twould  have 
come  deap't  hard  on  me,  as  has  known  him  from  a  baby;  but 
I've  seen  Mas'r,  and  I  begin  tet  feel  sort  o'  reconciled  to  the 
Lord's  will  now.  Mas'r  couldn't  help  hisaelf ;  he  did  right, 
but  I'm  feared  things  will  be  kinder  goin'  to  rack  when  I'm 
gone.  Mas'r  can't  be  'spected  to  be  a  pryin'  round  ererywhar, 
as  I've  done,  a  keepin'  up  all  the  ends.  The  boys  all  means 
well,  but  they's  powerful  car'ieaa.    That  ar  troubles  me." 

"Fhe  bell  here  rang,  and  Tom  was  summoned  to  the  parlour. 

"  Tom,"  eald  his  master,  kindly,  "  I  want  you  to  notice  that 
I  give  this  gentleman  bonds  to  forfeit  a  thousand  dollars  if 
you  are  not  on  the  spot  when  he  wants  you;  he's  going  to- 
day  to  look  after  his  other  business,  and  you  can  have  the  day 
to  yourself.     Go  anywhere  you  like,  boy." 

"  Thank  you,  Mas'r,"  said  Tom, 

"  And  mind  yerself,"  said  the  trader,  "  and  don't  come  it 
over  your  master  with  any  o'  yer  m^;er  tricks;  for  I'll  tako 
every  cent  out  of  him,  if  you  an't  tbar.  If  he'd  hear  to  mo, 
be  wouldn't  trust  any  on  ye — slippeiy  aa  eels !" 

<■  Mas'r,"  said  Tom, — and  he  stood  very  stzai^t, — "  I  was 
jist  eight  years  old  when  ole  Missis  put  you  into  my  arms, 
and  you  wasat  a  year  old.  '  Thar,'  says  die,  '  Tom,  that's 
to  be  your  young  Maa'r ;  take  good  care  on  him,'  says  she. 
And  now  I  jist  ask  you,  Mas'r,  have  I  ever  broke  word  to  you, 
or  gone  contrary  to  you,  'specially  since  I  was  a  Christian!" 

Mr.  Shelby  was  &irly  overcome,  and  the  tears  rose  to  his 
eyes. 

"  My  good  boy,"  said^be,  "the  Lord  knows  you  say  but 
the  truth ;  and  if  I  was  able  to  help  it,  all  the  world  shouldn't 
buy  you." 

"  And  sure  as  I  am  a  Christian  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Shelby, 
"  you  shall  be  redeemed  as  soon  as  I  can  any  way  bring 
tc^tlier  means.  Sir,"  ^e  said  to  Haley,  "  take  good  account 
of  who  you  sell  him  to,  and  let  me  know." 

"  Lor,  yes,  for  that  matter,"  said  the  trader,  "  I  may  biiiig 
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bim  up  in  a  year,  aot  mucli  the  wusa  for  wear,  tad  trade  him 
back." 

"  ill  trade  with  yoa,  then,  and  make  it  for  your  advau- 
ta^,"  Bsid  Mrs.  Shelby. 

"  Of  couiTBe,"  said  the  trader,  "  all's  equal  with  me ;  U'res 
trade  'em  up  as  down,  bo  I  does  a  good  busineaa.  All  I  want  ia  a 
livin',  you  know,  ma'am ;  thaf'a  ^  any  on  iia  wonta,  I  a'pose." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelby  both  felt  annoyed  and  degraded  by 
the  &miliar  impadence  of  the  trader,  and  yet  both  aaw  the 
abaolute  necessity  of  putting  a  conatraint  on  their  fbelings. 
The  more  hopeleaaly  sordid  and  inaensibie  he  appeared,  Uie 
greater  became  Mrs.  Shelby's  dread  of  bia  aucceeding  in  re- 
oaptoring  Eliza  and  her  cluld,  and  of  course  the  greater  her 
motiTe  for  detaining  him  by  every  female  artifice.  She  there- 
fore graciously  smiled,  assented,  chatted  &miliarly,  and  did  all 
she  could  to  make  time  pass  impercepUbly. 

At  two  o'clock  Sam  and  Andy  brought  the  horses  up  to 
'  the  posts,  apparently  greatly  refreshed  and  invigorated  by  the 
scamper  of  the  morning, 

Sam  waa  there  new  oiled  from  dinner,  with  an  abundance 
of  zcaloos  and  ready  officiousness.  As  Haley  approached,  he 
was  boasting,  in  flourishing  style,  to  Andy,  of  the  evident  and 
eminent  euccess  of  the  operation,  now  that  he  had  "  Urly 

"  Tour  master,  I  s'pose,  don't  keep  no  dogs,"  said  Haley, 
thoughtfiilly,  as  he  prei>ared  to  mount. 
■-"  Heaps  on 'em,"  said  Sam,  triumphantly  ;  "  thar'a  Bi-uno 
— ^he's  a  roarer  !  and,  besides  that,  'bout  every  nigger  of  ua 
keepa  a  pup  of  some  uatur  or  uther." 

"Poh!"  said  Haley, — and  he  said  something  else,  too, 
with  r^ard  to  the  said  dogs,  at  which  Sam  muttered, 

"  1  don't  see  no  use  ousain'  on  'em  no  way." 

"  But  your  mast«r  don't  keep  no  dogs  (I  pretty  much, 
know  he  don't)  for  traokin'  out  niters." 

Sam  knew  exactly  what  he  meant,  but  he  kept  on  a  look 
of  earnest  and  desperate  simplicity. 

"  Our  dogs  all  smells  round  consid'able  sharp.  I  'speot  they's 
the  kind,  though  they  han't  never  had  no  practice.  Tbey's 
far  dogs,  though,  at  most  anything,  if  you'd  get  'cm  started. 
Here,  Bruno,"  he  called,  whistling  to  the  lumbering  New- 
foundland, who  came  pitching  tumultuously  towards  them, 
£  2 
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"  YoTi  go  hang !"  said  Haley,  getting  up.  "  Come,  tiunHa 
up  now." 

Sam  tumbled  up  accordingly,  dexterously  ootttriTing  to 
tickle  Andy  as  he  did  so,  which  occasioned  AJidy  to  split  out 
into  a  lau^,  greatly  to  Haley's  indignation,  who  m&de  a  oat 
at  him  witii  his  ridiug-whip. 

"  I'b  'etonished  at  yer,  Andy,"  said  Sam,  with  awftJ  gnt- 
■vity.  "  This  yer's  a  seria  bisuesn,  Andy.  Yer  musn't  be  a 
maiin'  game.     This  yer  an't  no  way  to  help  Maa'r." 

"  I  s^ll  take  the  straight  road  to  the  river,"  said  Haley, 
decidedly,  after  they  had  come  to  the  boundaries  of  the  estate. 
"  I  know  the  way  of  all  of  'em, — they  makes  tracks  for  the 
underground." 

"  SarCin,"  said  Sam,  "  dat's  de  idee.  Mas'r  H^ey  hits  de 
thing  right  in  de  middle.  Now,  der's  two  roads  to  de  river, — 
de  dirt  road  and  der  pike, — which  Mas'r  mean  to  take )" 

Andy  looked  up  innocently  at  Sam,  surprised  at  hearing 
this  new  geographical  fact,  but  insttrntly  confirmed  what 
ho  said,  by  a  vehement  reiteration. 

"'Cause,"  said  Sam,  "I'd  rather  be  'clined  to  'magine 
that  Lizy'd  take  de  dirt  road,  bein'  it's  the  least  travelled." 

Haley,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  a  very  old  bird,  and 
natiually  inclined  to  he  suspicious  of  chaff,  was  rather  brought 
up  by  this  view  of  the  case. 

"If  yer  wam't  both  on  yer  such  cussed  liars  nowl"  he 
said,  contemplatively,  as  he  pondered  a  moment. 

ITie  pensive,  reflective  tone  in  which  this  was  spoken 
appeared  to  amuse  Andy  prodigiously,  and  he  drew  a  Httle 
behind,  and  shook  so  as  apparently  to  run  a  great  risk  of 
falliog  off  his  horse,  while  Sam's  face  was  immovably  com- 
posed into  the  most  dolefiil  gravity. 

"  Course,"  said  Sam,  "  Maa'r  can  do  oa  he'd  ruther  ;  go 
de  straight  road,  if  Mas'r  thinks  best, — ^it's  all  one  to  us. 
^ow,  when  I  study  'pon  it,  I  think  de  straight  road  de  best, 
deridedly." 

"She  would  naturally  go  a  lonesome  way,"  said  Haley, 
thinking  aloud,  and  not  minding  Sam's  remark. 

"  Dor  an't  no  sayin',"  said  Sam  ;  "  gals  is  pecular  ;  they 
never  does  nothin'  ye  thinks  they  will ;  moso  genlly  the  con- 
trar.  Gals  is  nat'Ily  made  contrary ;  and  so,  if  you  thirds 
they've  gone  one  road,  it  is  sartin  you'd  better  go  t'other. 
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and  then  you'll  be  mire  to  find  'em.  Now,  my  privato 
'pinion  ia,  Lizy  took  der  dirt  road  ;  bo  I  think  we'd  better 
take  de  straight  one." 

This  profound  generic  view  of  the  female  sex  did  not  seem 
to  di^wee  Haley  particularly  to  the  stzai^t  road ;  and  ho 
announced  decidedly  that  he  should  go  the  other,  and  asked 
Sam  when  they  should  come  to  it 

"  A  little  piece  aheadj"  said  Sam,  giving  a  wink  to  Andy 
with  the  eye  which  was  on  Andy's  side  of  the  head  ;  and  he 
added,  gravely,  "but  fve  studded  on  de  matter,  and  I'm 
quite  clar  we  ought  not  to  go  dat  ar  way.  I  uebber  been 
oyer  it  no  way.  It's  deepit  lonesome,  and  we  might  lose  oiir 
way, — whflT  we'd  come  to,  de  Lord  only  knows." 

"  NevertheleaB,"  said  Haley,  "  I  shall  go  that  way." 

"  Now  I  think  on't,  I  think  I  beam  'em  tell  that  dat  or 
road  was  all  fenced  up  and  down  by  der  creek,  and  thar,  an't 
it,  Andy  1" 

Andy  wasn't  certain  ;  he'd  only  "  beam  tell "  about  that 
road,  but  never  been  over  it.     In  short,  be  waa  strictly  nou- 


Hale;,  aooustomed  to  strike  the  balance  of  probabilities 
between  Ilea  of  greater  or  lesser  magnitude,  thought  that  it 
lay  in  &vonr  of  the  dirt  road  aforesaid.  The  mention  of  the 
thing  he  thought  he  perceived  was  involuntary  on  Sam's  part 
at  first,  tmd  his  confused  attempts  to  dissimde  him  he  set 
down  to  a  desperate  lying  on  second  thoughts,  as  being 
unwilling  to  implicate  Eliza. 

When,  therefore,  Sam  indicated  the  road,  Haley  plunged 
briskly  into  it,  followed  by  Sam  and  Andy. 

Now,  the  road,  in  fact,  was  an  old  one,  that  had  formerly 
been  a  thoroughfiire  to  the  river,  but  abandoned  for  many 
yeaia  after  the  laying  of  the  new  pike.  It  was  open  for  about 
an  hoiU'S  ride,  and  after  that  it  was  cut  across  by  various 
fenna  and  fences.  Sam  knew  this  fact  perfectly  well, — 
indeed,  the  road  had  been  so  loi^  dosed  up,  that  Andy  had 
naror  hoard  of  it.  He  therefore  rode  along  with  an  air  of 
dutiful  submiqpion,  only  groaning  and  vociferating  occasionally 
'  that  'twaa  "  deap't  rough,  and  bad  for  Jerry's  foot" 

"  Now,  I  jest  give  yer  warning,"  said  Haley,  "  I  know 
yer ;  yer  won't  get  me  to  turn  off  this  yer  road,  with  all  yor 
fiunin'— so  you  diet  up !" 
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"  Mas'r  will  go  hia  own  way  !"  said  Sam,  wifii' rnefal  sub- 
mission, at  tbe  same  time  winking  most  portentously  to  Andy, 
whose  delight  was  now  very  near  the  eiplMive  point. 

Sam  was  in  wonderful  spirits, — professed  to  keep  a  very 
brisk  look-out, — at  one  time  exclaiming  that  he  saw  "  a  gal's 
Ironnet "  on  the  top  of  some  distant  eminence,  or  calling  to 
Andy  "if  that  thar  wasn't  'Lizy'  down  in  the  hollow  j" 
always  making  these  esolamations  in  some  rough  or  crag^ 
part  of  the  road,  where  the  sudden  quickening  of  speed  was 
a  special  inconTCuience  to  all  parties  concerned,  and  thus 
keeping  Haley  in  a  state  of  constant  commotion. 

After  riding  about  an  Loiir  in  this  way,  the  whole  party 
made  a  precipitate  and  tumultuous  descent  into  a  bam-yard 
belonging  to  a  large  farming  estabhshment.  Not  a  soul  was 
in  sight,  all  the  hands  being  employed  in  the  fielda  ;  but,  as 
the  bam  stood  conspicuously  and  plainly  square  across  the 
road,  it  was  evident  that  their  journey  in  that  direction  had 
r^tihed  a  decided  finale. 

"Wan't  dat  ar  what  I  telled  Mas'r)"  said  Sam,  with  an 
air  of  injured  innocence.  "  How  does  strange  gentleman 
'speot  to  know  more  about  a  country  dan  do  natives  bom 
and  raised  'i " 

"You  rascal!"  said  Haley,  "you  knew  a^  about  this." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  yer  I  know'd,  and  yer  wouldn't  believe  roe  % 
I  telled  Mas'r  'twas  aU  shet  up,  and  fenced  up,  and  I  didn't 
'spect  we  could  get  through, — Andy  heard  me." 

It  was  all  too  tme  to  be  disputed,  and  the  unlucky  mail 
had  to  pocket  hia  wrath  with  the  best  grace  he  was  able,  and 
all  three  &ced  to  the  rig^t  about,  and  took  up  their  line  of 
march  for  the  hi^way. 

In  consequence  of  aU  the  various  delays,  it  was  about 
three-quarters  of  an  honi'  after  Eliai  had  laid  her  child  to 
sleep  in  the  village  tavem  that  the  party  came  riding  into 
the  same  place.  Eliza  was  standing  by  the  window,  looking 
cut  in  another  direction,  when  Sam's  quick  eye  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her.  Haley  and  Andy  were  two  yards  behind. 
At  this  crisis,  Sam  contrived  to  have  his  hat  blown  off,  and 
uttered  a  loud  and  characteristic  ^aculation,  which  startled 
her  at  once ;  she  drew  suddenly  ba^k ;  the  whole  train  swept 
by  the  window,  round  to  the  front  door. 

A  thousand  lives  seemed  to  be  concentrated  in  that  ono 
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moment  to  Eliza.  Her  room  opened  by  a  side  doM"  to  the 
river.  She  caught  her  ohild,  aud  sprang  down  the  steps 
towards  it.  The  trader  caught  a  fiiU  glimpse  of  her,  just  aa 
she  was  disappeaiing  down  the  bank  ;  and  throwing  himself 
from  his  hor^e,  and  calling  loudly  on  Sam  and  Andy,  he  was 
after  her  like  a  hound  after  a  deer.  In  that  dizzy  moment 
her  feet  to  her  scarce  seemed  to  touch  the  ground,  and  a 
moment  brought  her  to  the  water's  edge.  Right  on  behind 
they  came;  and,  nerved  with  strength  such  as  God  gives 
only  to  the  desperate,  with  one  wild  cry  and  flying  leap,  she 
vaulted  sheer  over  the  turbid  current  by  the  shore,  on  to  the 
raft  of  ice  beyond.  It  was  a  desperate  leap — impossible  to 
anything  but  madness  and  despair;  and  Haley,  Sam,  and 
Andy  instinctively  cried  out,  and  M«d  up  their  hands,  aa 
she  did  it. 

The  huge  green  fr^ment  of  ice  on  which  she  alighted 
pitched  and  creaked  aa  her  weight  came  on  it,  but  she  stayed 
there  not  a  moment.  Witli  mid  cries  and  desperate  energy 
Bbe  leaped  to  another  and  still  another  cake , — stumbling — 
leaping — slipping — springing  upwards  again  I  Her  shoes  are 
gone — her  stockings  out  from  her  feet — while  blood  marked 
every  step  ;  but  she  saw  nothing,  felt  nothing,  till  dimly,  as 
in  a  dream,  she  saw  the  Ohio  side,  and  a  loan  helping  her 
up  the  bank. 

"Yer  a  brave  gal,  now,  whoever  ye  eil"  said  Uie  man, 
with  an  oath. 

Eliza  recognised  the  voice  and  face  of  a  man  who  owned  a 
{aim  not  far  firom  her  old  home. 

"  O,  Mr.  Symmes ! — save  me— do  save  me — do  hide  me ! " 
said  Eliza. 

"Why,  what's  thisT'  stud  the  man.  "Why,  if  'tan't 
Shelby's  gal  I" 

"  My  child ! — ^this  boy ! — ^he'd  sold  hira  1  There  is  his 
Mas'r,''  e*id  she,  pointing  to  the  Kentucky  shore.  "O, 
Mr,  Symmes,  you've  got  a  little  boy  I " 

"So  I  have,"  said  the  man,  as  ho  roughly,  but  kindly, 
drew  her  up  the  steep  bank.  "  Besides,  you're  a  right  brave 
old.gaJ.     I  like  grit,  wherever  I  see  it," 

When  they  had  gained  tiie  top  of  the  bank,  the  man 
paused. 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  do  something  for  ye,"  ewd  he ;  "  but  then 
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there's  uowhar  I  could  take  ye.  The  best  I  con  do  is  to  t«li 
ye  to  go  ihar,"  said  he,  poiDting  to  a  laige  white  house  which 
stood  by  itself,  off  the  main  street  of  the  village.  "  Go  thar ; 
they're  kind  folks,  Thar's  no  kind  o'  danger  but  they'll 
help  you, — ^they're  up  to  all  that  sort  o'  thing." 

"  The  Lord  bless  you ! "  said  Eliza,  eamesUy. 

"No  'casion,  no  'casiou  in  the  world,"  said  the  man. 
"What  I've  dene's  of  no  'count." 

"  And,  ob,  surely,  sir,  you  won't  tell  any  one  ! " 

"  Go  to  thunder,  gal  I  What  do  you  take  a  feller  for  I 
In  course  not,"  said  tiie  man.  "  Come,  now,  go  aloi^  like  a 
likely,  sensible  gal,  as  you  are.  You've  amt  your  liberty, 
and  you  shall  have  it,  for  all  me." 

The  woman  folded  her  child  to  her  bosom,  and  walked 
firmly  and  swiftly  away.  The  man  stood  and  looked  after 
her. 

"Shelby,  now,  mebbe  won't  think  this  yer  the  moat 
neighbourly  thing  iu  the  world ;  but  what's  a  feller  to  do  I 
If  he  catches  one  of  my  gals  in  the  same  fix,  he's  welcome  to 
pay  back.  Somehow  I  never  could  see  no  kind  o'  critter  a 
etrivin*  and  pantin',  and  trying  to  clar  theirselvee,  with  the 
dogs  arter  'em,  and  go  agin  'em.  Besides,  I  don't  see  no 
kind  of  'casion  for  me  to  be  hunter  and  catcher  for  other 
folks,  neither." 

So  spoke  this  poor,  heathenish  Kentuckian,  who  had  not 
been  instructed  in  his  constitutional  relations,  and  conse- 
quently  was  betrayed  into  acting  in  a  sort  of  christianised 
manner,  which,  if  he  had  been  better  situated  and  more 
enhghtened,  he  would  not  have  been  left  to  do.  ' 

I&ley  had  stood  a  perfectly  amazed  spectator  of  the  scene, 
till  Eliza  had  disappeared  up  the  bank,  when  he  turned  a 
blank,  inquiring  look  on  Sam  and  Andy. 

"  lliat  ar  was  a  tol'able  fair  stroke  of  business,"  said  Sam. 

"  The  gal's  gotseven  devils  in  her,  I  believe ! "  said  Haley. 
"How  like  a  wild  cat  she  jumped  !" 

"WaJ,  now,"  said  Sam,  scratching  his  head,  "I  hope 
Mas'ril  'acuse  ua  tryin'  dat  ar  road.  Don't  think  I  feel 
spry  enough  for  dat  ar,  no  way ! "  and  Sam  gave  a  hoBrse 
diuckle. 

"  ToK  laugh ! "  said  the  trader,  with  a  growl. 

"Lord  bless  you,  Mas'r,  I  couldn't  help  it,  now,"  said 
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Sam,  giving  way  to  the  long  pent-up  delight  of  hJs  aoul. 
"She  looied  bo  curis,  a  leapiu'  and  apringiu' — ice  a  crackin' 
— Emd  only  to  hear  her, — plump  1  ker  chunk  1  ker  Bplaiih  ! 
Spring !  Lord !  how  she  goes  it ! "  and  Sam  and  Andy  laughed 
till  the  tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks. 

"I'll  make  ye  laugh  t'other  side  yer  mouths !"  said  the 
trader,  laying  ahout  their  heads  with  his  ridii^-whip. 

Both  ducked,  and  ran  touting  up  the  bank,  and  were  oa 
their  horses  before  he  was  up. 

"  Good-eTening,  Maa'r ! "  said  Sam  with  much  gravity, 
"  I  berry  much  'spect  Miseis  be  aniious  'bout  Jerry.  I^'r 
Haley  won't  want  us  no  longer.  Missis  wouldn't  hear  of  our 
ridin'  the  critters  over  Lily's  bridge  to-night ; "  and,  with  a 
bcetious  poke  into  Andy's  ribs,  he  started'  off,  followed  by 
the  latter,  at  full  speed, — ^their  shouts  of  laughter  coming 
^ntly  on  the  n-ind. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

EuZA  made  her  desperate  retreat  across  the  river  just  in 
the  dust  of  twilight.  The  grey  mist  of  evening,  rising  slowly 
from  the  liver,  enveloped  her  as  she  disappeared  up  the  bank, 
and  the  swoUen  current  and  Soimdering  masses  of  ice  pre- 
sented ft  hopeless  barrier  between  her  and  her  pursuer. 
Haley  therefore  slowly  and  discontentedly  returned  to  thei 
little  tavern,  to  ponder  further  what  was  to  be  dene.  The 
woman  opened  to  him  the  door  of  a  little  parloiir,  covered  with 
a  rag  carpet,  where  stood  a  table  with  a  very  shining  black 
oil-eloth,  Bimdiy  lank,  high-backed  wood  chairs,  with  some 
plaster  images  ia  resplendent  colours  on  the  mantelshelf  above 
a  very  dimly-smoking  grate;  a  loi^  hard-wood  settle  ex- 
tended its  uneasy  length  by  the  chimney,  and  here  Haley  sat 
him  down  t«  meditate  on  the  instability  of  human  hopes  and 
happiness  in  general. 

"  What  did  I  want  with  the  little  cuss,  now,"  he  said  t^ 
himself  "  that  I  should  have  got  myself  treed  like  a  coon,  as 
I  am,  this  yer  wayl"  and  H^ey  relieved  himself  by  repeat- 
ing over  a  not  very  select  litany  of  imprecations  on  himself 
whiidi,  though  there  was  the  best  possible  reason  to  consider 
them  as  true,  we  shall,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  omit. 


He  was  startled  by  the  loud  and  ^BBonant  Tcuce  of  a  maa 
who  was  apparentlf  diamouutiDg  at  the  door.  He  hurried  to 
the  window. 

"  B7  the  land  I  if  this  yer  ao't  the  nearest,  now,  to  what 
IVe  heard  folks  call  Providence,"  said  Haley.  "  I  do  blievo 
that  ar's  Tom  Lokor." 

Haley  hastened  out.  Standing  by  tho  bar,  in  the  corner 
of  the  room,  was  a  brawny,  musonlar  man,  full  sir  feet  in 
height,  and  broad  in  proportion.  He  was  dressed  in  a  coat 
of  bufblo-fikin,  made  with  the  hair  outward,  which  gave  hiro 
a  sh^igy  and  fierce  appearance,  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
irtiole  air  of  his  physiognomy,  In  the  head  and  &ce  eveiy 
organ  and  lineament  espresaiTe  of  bmtal  and  unhesitating 
violence  was  in  a  state  of  the  highest  possible  development. 
Indeed,  could  our  readers  iancy  a  bull-dog  come  \uito  man's 
estate,  and  walking  about  in  a  hat  and  coa^  they  would  have 
no  unapt  idea  of  the  general  style  and  efiect  of  his  physique. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a.  travelling  companion,  in  many 
respects  an  exact  contrast  to  himself.  He  wbs  short  and 
slender,  lithe  and  cat-like  in  hie  motions,  and  had  a  peering, 
mousii^  expression  about  his  keen  black  eyes,  with  which 
every  feature  of  his  fiice  seemed  sharpened  into  ^mpathy  ; 
his  thin,  long  noee  ran  out  as  if  it  was  eager  to  bore  into  tiie 
nature  of  things  in  general;  his  sleek,  thin,  black  bur  was 
stuck  et^erly  forward,  and  all  his  motions  Emd  evolutions 
expressed  a  dry,  cautious  acuteness.  The  great  big  maa 
poured  out  a  big  tumbler  half  full  of  raw  spirits,  and  gulped 
it  down  without  a  word.  The  little  man  stood  tip-toe,  and 
putting  his  head  firet  to  one  side  and  then  to  the  other,  and 
snuf&ng  consideroitely  in  the  directions  of  the  various  bottles, 
ordered  at  last  a  mint  julep,  in  a  thin  and  quivering  voic^ 
and  with  an  air  of  great  circumspection.  When  poured  ou^ 
he  took  it  asid  looked  at  it  with  a  sharp,  complacent  air,  like 
a  man  who  thinks  he  has  done  about  the  right  thii^,  and  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head,  and  proceeded  to  dispose  of  it  in  short 
and  well-advised  sips. 

"  Wal,  now,  who'd  a  thought  this  yer  lack  'ad  come  to  me  J 
Why,  Loker,  how  are  yel"  said  Haley,  coming  forward,  and 
extending  his  hand  to  the  big  man. 

"  The  devil!"  was  the  civil  reply.  "  What  brought  you 
here,  Haley  t" 
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The  mousing  man,  who  bore  the  name  of  Marks,  iustantly  ' 
stopped  hie  eipping,  and  poking  his  head  forward,  looked 
ehrewdly  on  the  new  acquaintance,  as  a  cat  sometimes  looks 
at  a  moving  dry  leaf,  or  some  other  possible  object  of  pursuit. 

"  I  say,  Tom,  thla  yei's  the  luckiest  thing  in  the  world. 
I'm  in  a  devil  of  a  hobble,  and  you  must  help  mo  out." 

"  U^I  awl  like  enough  I"  granted  his  complacent  ac- 
qnaintance.  "  A  body  may  be  pretty  sure  of  that,  when 
ffou'rt  glad  to  see  'em;  something  to  be  made  off  of  'em. 
What's  the  blow  now?" 

"  You've  got  a  fi-iend  herel"  said  Haley,  looking  doubt- 
fully at  MM-ks;  "  partner,  perhaps)" 

"  Yes,  I  have.  Here,  Marks  !  here's  that  ar  feller  that  I 
was  in  with  in  Natobee." 

"  Shall  be  pleased  with  his  acquwntanoe,"  said  Marks, 
thrusting  out  a  Jong,  thin  hand,  like  a  raven's  claw,  "  Mr. 
Haley,  I  believeV 

"  The  same,  sir,"  said  Haley,  "  And  now,  gentlemen, 
seein'  as  we'ye  met  so  happily,  I  think  111  stand  up  to  a 
small  matter  of  a  treat  in  this  here  parlour.  ■  So,  now,  old 
coon,"  said  he  to  the  man  at  the  bar,  "  get  us  hot  water,  and 
sugar,  and  cigars,  and  plenty  of  the  real  Huff,  and  we'll  have 
a  blow-out," 

Behold,  then,  the  candles  lighted,  the  fire  stimulated  to  the 
burning  point  in  the  grate,  and  our  three  worthies  seated 
round  a  table,  well  spread  with  all  the  accessories  to  good 
fellowship  enumerated  before. 

Haley  began  a  pathetio  recital  of  his  peculiar  troubles. 
Loker  ^ut  up  his  mouth,  and  listened  to  him  with  gruff  and 
surly  attention.  Marks,  who  was  anxiously  and  with  much 
fidgeting  compounding  a  tumbler  of  punch  to  his  own  peculiar 
taste,  occasionally  looked  up  from  his  employment,  and 
poking  bis  sharp  nose  and  chin  almost  into  HtJe/a  face,  gave 
the  most  earnest  heed  to  the  whole  narrative.  Tlie  conclusion 
of  it  appeared  to  amuse  him  extremely,  for  he  shook  his 
shoulders  and  sides  in  silence,  and  perked  up  his  thin  lips 
with  an  air  of  great  internal  enjoyment. 

"  So,  then,  ye'r  fairly  sewed  up,  an't  ye  1 "  he  said  ;  "  he  1 
he  !  he  1     It's  neatly  done,  too." 

"  This  yer.  young-un  business  makes  lots  of  trouble  in  the 
trade,"  said  Haley,  dolefiilly. 
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"  If  we  could  get  a  breed  of  gala  that  didu't  caro,  oow, 
for  their  young  iins,"  said  Marks;  "tell  ye,  I  think 
'twotdd  be  bout  the  greatest  mod'm  improvemetit  I  knows 
on," — and  Marks  patronised  his  joke  by  a  quiet  introductory 
sniggle. 

"Jes  BO,"  said  Haley;  "I  never  couldn't  see  into  it; 
young  ons  is  heaps  of  trouble  to  'em ;  one  would  think,  now, 
the/d  be  glad  to  get  clar  on  'em;  but  they  am't  And  the 
more  trouble  a  young  un  is,  and  the  more  good  for  nothing, 
as  a  gen'l  thing,  the  tighter  they  stick  to  *em." 

"  Wal,  Mr.  Haley,"  said  Marks,  "  jest  pass  the  hot  water. 
Yes,  sir;  yon  say  jest  what  I  feel  and  idl'us  have.  Now,  I 
bought  a  gal  once,  when  I  was  in  the  trade,  a  tight,  likely 
wench  she  was,  too,  and  quite  considerable  smart, — and  she 
had,  a  young  us  that  was  mis'able  sickly ;  it  had  a  crooked 
back,  or  something  or  other;  and  I  jest  gln't  away  to  a  man 
that  thought  he'd  take  his  chance  raising  on't,  being  it  didn't 
cost  nothin' ; — never  thought,  yer  know,  of  the  gal's  takin'  on 
about  it, — but,  Lord,  yer  oughter  seen  how  she  went  en. 
Why,  re'lly,  she  did  seem  to  me  to  valley  the  child  more 
'cause  'Iwoi  sickly  and  cross,  and  plagued  her;  and  she 
wam't  making  b'lieve,  neither, — cried  about  it,  she  did,  and 
lopped  round,  as  if  she'd  lost  every  friend  she  had.  It  relly 
was  droU  to  think  on't.  Lord,  there  an't  no  end  to  woman's 
notions." 

■ "  Wal,  jest  80  with  me,"  said  Haley.  "  Last  summer, 
down  on  Red  river,  I  got  a  gcd  traded  off  on  me,  with  a  likely 
lookin'  ehild  enough,  and  hia  eyes  looked  as  bright  as  youm ; 
but^  come  to  look,  I  found  him  stone  blind.  Fact — he  was 
stone  blind.  Wal,  ye  see,  I  thought  there  wam't  no  harm  in 
my  jest  passing  him  aloi^,  and  not  sayin'  nothin';  and  I'd 
got  him  nicely  swapped  off  for  a  keg  o'  whiskey ;  but  come 
to  get  him  itway  irom  the  gal,  she  was  jest  like  a  tiger.  So 
'twas  before  we  started,  and  I  hadn't  got  my  gang  ohfdned 
up ;  BO  what  should  she  do  but  ups  on  a  cotton-bale,  like  a 
cat,  ketches  a  knife  &om  one  of  the  deck  hands,  and,  I  tell 
ye,  she  made  all  fiy  for  a  minit,  till  she  saw  'twan't  no 
use;  and  she  jest  turns  round,  and  pitches  head  first, 
young  un  and  all,  into  the  river, — went  down  plump,  and 
never  ris." 

"  Bab  t"  swd  Tom  Loker,  who  had  listened  to  these  stories 
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with  ill-repreesed  disguat, — "  Bhif  less,  both  on  ye  !  my  gals 
dont  cut  up  no  such  ahines,  I  tell  ye  I" 

"Indeed!  how  do  you  help  iti"  said  Marks,  briskly. 

"  Help  it  1  why,  I  buys  a  gal,  and  if  she's  got  a  young  im 
to  be  sold,  I  jest  walks  up  and  puts  my  fist  to  her  fiice,  and 
Bays,  '  Look  here,  now,  if  you  give  me  one  word  out  of 
your  head,  ITI  smash  your  face  in.  I  won't  hear  one 
word — not  the  beginning  of  a  word.'  I  saye  to  'em,  '  This 
yer  young  un's  mine,  and  not  youm,  aud  you've  no  kind  o' 
busiaess  with  it  I'm  going  to  sell  it,  first  chanoe;  mind, 
you  don't  cut  up  none  o'  yer  shines  about  it,  or  ITI  make  ye 
wish  ye'd  neyer  been  born.'  I  tell  ye,  they  sees  it  an't  no 
play,  when  I  gets  hold.  I  makes  'em  as  whist  as  fishes ;  and 
if  one  on  'em  begins  and  ^vea  a  yelp,  why, — "  and  Mr, 
Loker  brought  down  his  flat  with  a  thump  that  folly  expL^ned 
the  hiatus. 

"  That  ar's  what  ye  may  call  emj^iatit"  said  Marks,  poking 
Haley  in  the  side,  and  going  into  another  small  gi^le. 
"An't  Tom  peculiar  1  he!  he!  he!  I  say,  Tom,  I  s'pect  you 
make  'em  underOand,  for  all  niggers'  heads  is  woolly.  They 
don't  never  have  no  doubt  o'  your  meaning,  Tom.  If  you 
ant  the  devil,  Tom,  you's  his  twin  brother,  PlI  say^that 

Tom  received  the  compliment  with  becoming  modesty,  and 
began  to  look  as  affiible  aa  was  consistent,  as  John  Bunyau 
says,  "  with  his  dovish  nature." 

Haley,  who  had  been  imbibing  veiy  freely  of  the  staple  of 
the  evening,  b^an  to  feel  a  sensible  elev^On  and  enlarge- 
ment of  his  moral  faculties, — a  phenomenon  not  unusual 
with  gentlemen  of  a  serious  and  reflective  turn,  under  umilar 


"  Wal,  now,  Tom,"  he  said,  "  ye  re'lly  is  too  bad,  as  I 
al'ays  have  told  ye ;  ye^  know,  Tom,  you  and  I  used  to  talk 
over  these  yer  matters  down  in  Natchez,  and  I  used  to  prove 
to  ye  that  we  made  fidl  as  much,  and  was  as  well  off  for  this 
yer  world,  by  treatin'  on  'em  well,  besides  keepin'  a  better 
chanoe  for  comin'  in  the  kingdom  at  last,  when  wust  comes 
to  wust,  and  thar  an't  nothing  else  left  to  get,  ye  know." 

"Boh!"  said  Tom,  '^ don't  I  knowt — don't  make  me  too 
sick  with  any  yer  stuf^ — my  stomach  is  a  leetle  riled  now;" 
and  Tom  drank  half  a  glass  of  raw  brandy. 
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"  I  say,  said  Haley,  trnd  leauiog  back  ia  lua  chair  and 
gesturing  impresaiTcIy,  "  111  say  this  now,  I  al'ays  meant  to 
drive  my  trade  so  aa  to  make  money  on't,  fwt  and  foremoel, 
&■  much  as  any  man;  but,  then,  trade  an't  everything, 
and  money  an't  everything,  'cause  we's  all  got  bouIb.  I  don't 
care,  now,  who  heats  me  say  it, — and  I  think  a  cuased  sight 
on  it,— so  I  may  as  well  com«  out  with  it.  I  blieve  in  re- 
ligion, and  one  o£  these  days,  when  I've  got  mattere  tight  and 
snug,  I  calculates  to  tend  to  my  soul  and  them  ar  mattere; 
and  so  what's  the  use  of  doiu'  any  more  wickedness  than'a 
re'lly  necessary }— it  don't  seem  to  me  it's  'tall  prudent." 

"Tend  to  yer  soul!"  repeated  Tom,  contemptuoudy ; 
"  take  a  bright  look-out  to  find  a  sou!  in  you, — save  youiself 
any  care  on  that  score.  If  the  devil  sifte  you  through  a  hair 
sieve,  he  won't  find  one." 

"  Why^Tom,  you're  cross,"  said  Haley ;  "  why  can't  ye  take 
it  pleaaant,  now,  when  a  filer's  talking  for  your  good  J" 

"Stop  that  ar  jaw  o'  youm,  there,"  said  Tom,  gruffly. 
"  I  can  stand  most  any  talk  o'  youm  but  your  pious  talk, — 
that  kills  me  right  up.  After  all,  what's  the  odds  between 
me  and  yout  'Tan't  that  you  care  one  bit  more,  or  have  a 
bit  more  feelin', — it's  clean,  sheer,  ^<yg  meanness,  wanting  to 
cheat  the  devil  and  save  yoior  own  skin;  don't  I  seo  through 
iti  And  your  'gettin'  religion,'  as  you  call  it,  arter  all,  is 
too  p'isiamean  for  any.  crittur; — run  up  a  bill  with  the 
devil  all  your  life,  and  then  sneak  out  when  pay  time  comes  1 
Boh  I" 

"  Come,  come,  gentlemen,  I  say;  this  isn't  buBinesa,"  said 
MaAs.  "  There's  different  ways,  you  know,  of  looking  at  all 
subjects.  Mr.  Haley  ia  a  veiy  nice  man,  no  doubt,  and  has 
his  own  conscience ;  and,  Tom,  you  have  your  ways,  and  very 
good  ones,  too,  Tom;  but  quarrelling,  you  know,  won't 
answer  no  kind  of  purpose.  Let's  go  to  business.  Ifow, 
Mr.  Haley,  what  is  iti — you  want  us  to  undertake  to  catch 
this  yer  gall" 

"The  gal's  no  matter  of  mine, — she's  Shelby's;  it's  only 
the  boy.     I  vsa  a  fool  for  buying  the  monkey  1" 

"  You're  generally  a  fool ! "  said  Tom,  gruffly. 

"Come,  now,  Lokor,  none  of  your  hufis,"  said  Marks, 
licking  his  lips;  "you  see  Mr,  Haley's  a  puttin'  us  in  a  way 
of  a  good  job,  I  reckon ;  just  hold  still, — these  yer  antingo- 
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teenta  is  my  forte.     This  yer  gal,  Mr.  Haley,  bow  is  sbol 
what  is  she!" 

"  Wal !  white  and  iiandaome — well  brought  up.  I'd  a  gin 
Shelby  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand,  and  then  made  well 

"  White  and  handsome — ^well  brought  up  1 "  said  Marks, 
bis  sharp  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  all  alive  with  enterprise. 
"  Look  here,  now,  Loker,  a  beautiful  opening.  We'll  do  a 
business  hei»  on  our  own  account ; — we  doea  the  catcbin' ; 
the  boy,  of  course,  goes  to  Mr,  Haley, — we  takes  the  gal  to 
Orleans  to  speculate  on.     An't  it  beautiful!" 

Tom,  whoae  great  heavy  mouth  had  stood  ajar  during  this 
communication,  now  suddenly  snapped  it  together,  as  a  big 
dog  closes  on  a  piece  of  meat,  and  seemed  to  be  digesting  the 
id^  at  his  leisure. 

"  Ye  see,"  said  Marks  to  Haley,  stirring  his  punch  as  he 
did  so,  "  ye  see,  we  has  justices  convenient  at  all  p'ints  along 
ahore,  that  does  up  any  bttle  jobs  in  our  line  quite  reason- 
able. Tom,  he  does  the  knockin'  down  and  that  ar ;  aud  I 
come  in  all  dressed  up — shining  boots — everything  first  chop, 
■when  the  swearin's  to  be  done.  You  oughter  see,  now," 
said  Marks,  in  a  ^ow  of  professional  pride,  "  how  I  can  tone 
it  off.  One  day,  I'm  Mr.  Twickem,  from  New  Orleans; 
'notherday,  I'm  just  come  from  my  plantation  on  Pearl  river, 
■where  I  works  seven  bimdrod  niggers ;  then,  again,  I  come 
out  a  distant  relation  of  Henry  Clay,  or  some  old  cock  in 
Kentuck.  Talents  is  different,  you  know.  Now,  Tom's  a 
roarer  when  there's  any  thumping  or  fighting  to  be  done ; 
but  at  lying  he  an't  gixid,  Tom  an't, — ^je  see  it  don't  come. 
natural  to  him;  but.  Lord,  if  thar's  a  feller  in  the  country 
tliat  can  swear  to  anything  and  everything,  and  piit  in  al]  the 
oiroumstances  and  flourishes  with  a  longer  face,  and  carry't 
through  bet(«r'n  I  can,  why  I'd  like  to  see  him,  that's  all !  I 
blieve  my  heart,  I  could  get  along  and  snake  through,  oven  if 
juflticfie  were  more  particular  than  they  is.  Sometimes  I 
rather  wish  they  was  more  particular;  'twould  be  a  heap 
more  relishin'  if  they  wsa, — more  fiin,  yer  know." 

Tom  Loker,  who,  as  we  have  made  it  appear,  was  a  man 
of  slow  thoughts  and  movements,  here  interrupted  Marks  by 
bringing  his  heavy  fist  down  on  the  table,  so  as  to  make  all 
ring  again.    "  If  II  do!"  he  said. 
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"  Lord  blesa  ye,  Tom,  ye  needn't  break  all  the  glaseee  !" 
said  MarkB;  "  save  your  fist  for  time  o'  need." 

"  But,  gentlemen,  an't  I  to  come  in  for  a  ehare  of  the 
profits  V  said  Haley. 

"  An't  it  enough  we  catch  the  boy  for  ye )"  said  Loker. 
"  What  do  ye  want  1 " 

"  Wal,"  said  Haley,  "  if  I  givea  yon  the  job,  it's  vorUi 
something, — say  ten  per  cent,  on  the  profits,  expenees  paid." 

"  N'ow, '  said  Loker,  with  a  tremendous  oath,  and  striking 
the  table  with  his  heavy  fiat,  "  don't  I  know  j/ok,  Dan  Halty  ) 
Don't  you  think  to  come  it  over  me  !  Suppose  Mai^  and 
I  have  taken  up  the  catchin'  trade,  jest  to  'coromodato  gentle- 
men like  you,  and  get  nothin'  for  ourselveB ) — Not  by  a  long 
chalk  !  well  have  the  gal  out  and  out,  and  you  keep  quiet^ 
or,  ye  see,  we'll  have  both, — what's  to  hinder )  Han't  you 
shoVd  ua  the  game  1  It's  as  free  to  ua  ^  you,  I  hope.  If 
you  or  Shelby  want«  to  chase  \is,  look  where  the  partridges 
was  last  year;  if  you  find  them  or  us,  you're  quite  welcome." 

"0,  wal,  certainly,  jeat  let  it  go  at  tha^"  said  Haley, 
alarmed;  "you  catch  the  boy  for  the  job; — you  allers  did 
trade /ar  with  me,  Tom,  and  was  up  to  jer  word," 

"Ye  know  that,"  said  Tom;  "I  don't  pretend  none  of 
your  snivelling  ways,  but  I  won't  lie  in  my  'counts  witJi  the 
devil  himself  'WTiat  I  sea  I'll  do,  I  will  do, — you  know 
thca,  Dan  Haley." 

"  Jes  so,  jes  so, — I  said  so,  Tom,"  said  Haley;  "  and  if 
you'd  only  promise  to  have  the  boy  for  me  in  a  week,  at  any 
point  you'll  name,  that's  all  I  want." 

"  But  it  an't  ail  I  want,  by  a  long  jump,"  said  Tom.  "Ye 
don't  think  I  did  business  with  you,  down  in  Natehesi,  for 
nothing,  Haley ;  Fve  learned  to  hold  an  eel,  when  I  catch 
him.  You've  got  to  fork  over  fifty  dollare,  flat  down,  or  this 
child  don't  start  a  peg.    I  know  yer." 

"  Why,  when  you  have  a  job  in  hand  that  may  bring  a  clean 
profit  of  somewhere  about  a  thousand  or  sixteen  hundred, 
why,  Tom,  you're  onreasonable,"  said  Haley. 

"  Yes,  and  hasn't  we  business  booked  for  five  weeks  to 
come, — all  we  can  do  I  And  suppose  we  leaves  all,  and  goes 
to  bushwhacking  round  alter  yer  young  un,  and  finally 
doesn't  cateh  the  gal, — and  gala  allers  is  the  devil  to  catch, 
— what's  then  t  would  you  pay  us  a  cent — vould  you  t    I 
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thinlt  I  eea  jaa  a  doia'  it— u^ !  No,  no ;  flap  down  your 
fifty.  If  ve  get  the  job,  and  it  pajs,  I'll  hand  it  back ;  if  \re 
don't,  it's  for  our  trouble, — that's  far,  an't  it,  Marks  1 " 

"  Certainly,  cettaiBly,"  said  Marks,  with  a,  conciliatory 
tone ;  "  it's  only  a  retainiog  fee,  you  see, — he  I  he  !  he  !— we 
lawyers,  you  know.  Wal,  we  must  keep  all  good-natured, — 
keep  easy,  yer  know.  Tomll  haye  the  boy  for  yer,  anywhere 
ye'll  name;  won't  ye,  Tom )" 

"  If  I  find  the  young  un,  111  bring  him  on  to  Cincinnati,  and 
leave  him  at  Granny  Belcher's,  on  the  landing,"  said  Loker. 

Marks  had  got  from  his  pocket  a  greasy  pocket-book,  and 
taking  a  long  paper  from  thence,  he  sat  down,  and  fixing  bis 
keen  black  eyes  on  it,  began  mumbling  over  its  contents : 
"Barnes — Shelby  County — boy  Jim,  three  hundred  dollars 
for  him,  dead  oi-  alire. 

"  Edwards — Dick  and  Lucy— man  and  wife,  sii  hundred 
dollars;  wench  Polly  and  two  children— six  hundred  for  her 
or  her  head. 

"  I'm  jest  a  runnin'  over  our  business,  to  see  if  we  can  taJce 
up  this  yer  handily.  Loker,"  he  said,  alter  a  pause,  "  we  must 
set  Adams  and  Springer  on  the  track  of  these  yer;  they've 
been  booked  some  time." 

"  Th^ll  oharge  too  much,"  said  Tom. 

"  I'll  manage  that  or ;  they's  young  in  the  buaoess,  and 
must  'apect  to  work  cheap,"  said  Marks,  as  he  continued  to 
read.  "  Ther's  three  on  'em  easy  cases,  'cause  all  you've  got 
to  do  is  to  shoot  'em,  or  swear  they  is  shot ;  they  couldn't,  of 
course,  charge  much  for  that.  Them  other  cases,"  he  said, 
folding  the  paper,  "  will  bear  puttin'  ofT  a  spelL  So  now  let's 
come  to  the  particulars.  Now,  Mr.  Haley,  you  saw  this  yer 
gal  when  sbe  landed  t" 

"  To  be  sure,— plain  as  I  see  you." 

"  And  a  man  helpin'  on  her  up  the  bank  ?"  said  Loker. 
-     "  To  be  sure,  I  did." 

"  Most  likely,"  said  Marks,  "  she's  took  in  somewhere,  but 
where,  's  a  question.     Tom,  what  do  you  say ) " 

','We  miut  oross  the  river  to-night,  no  mistake,"  s^d  Tom. 

"  But  there's  no  boat  about,"  said  Marks.  "  The  ice  is 
running  awftdly,  Tom ;  an't  it  dangerous  1" 

"  Don'no  nothing  'bout  that, — only  it's  got  to  be  done," 
said  Tom,  deddedly.  , 
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"  Dear  me,"  said  Marts,  fidgeting,  "  itll  be — I  say,"  lie 
Baid,  walking  to  the  window,  "  it's  dark  as  a  wolTs  mouth, 
and,  Tom—* 

"  The  long  and  short  is,  yon're  scared,  Marks ;  but  I  can't 
help  that, — youVe  got  to  go.  Suppose  you  want  to  lie  by  k 
day  or  two,  till  the  gal's  been  carried  on  the  underground 
line  up  to  Sandusky  or  so,  before  you  start." 

"  0,  no;  I  an't  a  grain  afraid,"  said  Marks,  "only" — 

"  Only  what)"  said  Tom, 

"  Well,  about  the  boat.     Yer  see  there  an't  any  boat." 

"  I  heard  the  woman  say  there  was  one  coining  along  this 
evening,  and  that  a  man  was  goii^;  to  cross  over  in  it.  Neck 
or  nothing,  we  must  go  with  him,"  Said  Tom. 

"  I  s'prae  you've  got  good  dogs,"  said  Haley. 

"  FiTBt-rate,"  said  Marks.  "But  what's  the  usel  you 
han't  got  nothin'  o'  hers  to  smell  on." 

"  Yes,  I  have,"  said  Haley,  triumphantly.  "  Here's  her 
shawl  she  left  on  the  bed  in  her  hurry;  she  left  her  bonnet, 

"  That  81*8  lucky,"  said  Loker;  "fork  over." 

"  Though  the  dogs  might  danuige  the  gal,  if  they  oome  on 
her  unawars,"  said  Haley. 

.  "  That  ar's  a  consideration,"  said  M^rks.  "  Our  dogs  tore 
a  feller  half  to  pieces,  once,  down  in  Mobile,  'fore  we  could 
get  'em  off." 

"  Well,  ye  see,  for  this  sort  tjiat's  to  be  sold  for  their 
looks,  that  ar  won't  answer,  ye  see,"  said  Haley. 

"  I  do  see,"  sidd  Marks.  "  Brides,  if  she's  got  took  in, 
'tan't  no  go,  neither.  D(^  is  no  'count  in  these  yer  up  states 
where  these  critters  gets  carried;  of  course,  ye  can't  get  on. 
their  track.  They  only  does  down  in  plantations,  where 
niggets,  when  they  runs,  has  to  do  their  own  running,  and 
don't  get  no  help."  , 

"  Well,"  said  Loker,  who  had  just  stepped  out  to  Uie  bar 
to  make  Some  inquiries,  "  they  say  the  man's  come  with  tha 
boat;  80,  Marks — " 

That  worthy  cast  a  rueiul  look  at  the  comfortable  quarters 
he  was  leaving,  but  slowly  rose  to  obey.  After  exchanging  a, 
few  words  of  fiirther  arrangement,  Haley,  with  visible  reluc- 
tance, banded  over  the  fifty  dollars  to  Tom,  and  the  worthy- 
trio  separated  for  the  night- 
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If  any  of  our  refined  and  Christian  readers  object  to  the 
Bociety  into  which  this  scene  introduces  them,  let  tib  beg  them 
to  he^n  and  conquer  their  pr^udices  in  time.  The  catching 
buBineBB,  we  beg  to  remind  them,  is  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a 
law^  and  patriotic  profession.  If  all  the  broad  land  between 
the  MiasiBBippi  and  the  Pacific  becomes  one  great  market  for 
bodies  and  aouls,  and  bumaa  property  retains  the  locomotive 
tendencies  of  this  nineteenth  century,  the  trader  and  catcher 
may  yet  be  among  our  aristocracy. 

While  this  scene  was  going  on  at  the  tavern,  Sam  and  Andy, 
iu  a  state  of  high  felicitation,  pursued  their  way  home. 

Sam  was  in  the  highest  possible  feather,  and  expressed  his 
ei.iiltation  by  all  sorts  of  supernatural  howls  and  ejaculations, 
by  diveta  odd  motions  and  contortions  of  his  whole  ^stem. 
Sometijnes  he  would  sit  backward,  with  his  feee  to  the  horse's 
tail  and  eid(3,  and  then,  with  a  whoop  and  a  somerset,  come 
right  side  up  in  his  piaoe  again,  and,  drawing  on  a  grave 
foce,  be^n  to  lecture  Andy  in  high-aounding  tones  ft»r  laugh- 
ing and  playing  the  fool.  Anon,  slapping  his  aides  with 
his  arms,  he  would  burst  forth  in  peals  of  laughter,  that 
made  the  old  woods  ring  as  they  passed.  With  all  these 
eTolutions,  ho  contrived  to  keep  the  horses  up  to  the  top 
of  Aeir  speed,  until,  between  ten  and  eleven,  their  heels  ro- 
iounded  on  the  gravel  at  the  end  of  the  balcony.  Kts.  Shelby 
fiew  to  the  railings. 

"  Is  that  you,  Soipil    Where  are  they^" 

"  Mas'r  Hd^'a  a-restin'  at  the  tavern ;  he's  drefful 
£itigued.  Missis. 

"  And  Ehsft,  SamI" 

"  Wal,  she's  clar  'cross  Jordan.  As  a  body  may  say,  in  the 
land  o'  Canaan." 

"  Why,  Sam,  irfiat  do  you  mean?"  said  Mrs.  Shelby, 
breatlilees,  and  almost  fiiint,  as  the  possible  meaning  of  these 
words  came  over  her. 

"  Wal,  Missis,  de  Lord  he  peraarvea  bis  own,  Lizy's  done 
gone  over  the  river  into  'Hio,  aa  'markably  as  if  de  Lord 
took  her  over  in  a  charrit  of  fire  and  two  bosses." 

Sam's  TMn  of  piety  was  always  uncommonly  fervent  in  his 
mistress'  preseuco;  and  ho  made  great  capitid  of  scriptural 
figures  mid  images. 
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"  Come  up  here,  Sam,"  said  Mr.  Shelby,  vho  had  followed 

ou  to  the  verandah,  "  and  tell  ycmr  mistress  what  Bhe  wauta. 
Come,  eome,  Emily,"  Eaid  he,  pasang  his  arm  round  her, 
"  you  are  cold  and  ail  in  a  ahiver;  you  allow  yourself  to  feel 
too  much." 

"  Feel  too  much!  Am  not  I  a  woman, — a  mother}  Are 
we  not  both  responsible  to  Ood  for  this  poor  girll  My  God! 
lay  not  this  sin  to  our  charge." 

"  What  an,  EmilyJ  You  see  yourself  that  we  have  only 
done  what  we  were  obliged  to." 

"  There's  an  awful  feeling  of  guilt  about  it,  though,"  sud 
Mrs.  Shelby.     "  I  can't  reason  it  away," 

"  Here,  Andy,  you  nigger,  be  alive  I"  called  Sam,  under 
the  verandah ;  "  take  these  yer  bosses  to  der  bam ;  don't  yo 
hear  Mas'r  a  caUin*  1"  and  Sam  soon  appeared,  palm-leaf  in 
hand,  at  the  parlour  door. 

"  Now,  Sam,  tell  us  distinctly  how  the  matter  was,"  said 
Mr.  Shelby.     "  Where  is  Eliza]  if  jou  know." 

"  WaJ,  Mas'r,  I  saw  her,  with  my  own  eyes,  a  croaain'on 
the  fioatin'  ice.  She  crossed  moat  'markably ;  it  wasn't  no 
less  nor  a  miracle ;  and  1  saw  a  man  help  hor  up  the  'Hio 
aide,  and  then  she  was  lost  in  the  duak," 

"  Bern,  I  think  this  rather  apocryphal, — this  mtiade. 
Croasing  on  floating  ice  isn't  so  easily  done,"  said  Mr. 
Shelby. 

"  l^fly !  couldn't  nobody  a  done  it,  widout  de  Lord.  Why, 
now,"  said  Sam,  "  'twas  jest  dis  yer  way.  Mas'r  Haley,  and 
me,  and  Andy,  we  comes  up  to  de  little  tavern  by  the  river, 
and  I  rides  a  leetle  ahead, — (I's  so  zealous  to  be  a  cotohin' 
Lizy,  that  I  couldn't  hold  in,  no  way,) — and  when  I  comes  by 
the  tavern  winder,  sure  enough  there  she  was,  right  in  plain 
sight,  and  dey  diggin'  on  behind.  Wal,  I  loses  off  my  bat^ 
and  sings  out  'nuff  to  raise  the  dead.  Course  Lizy  she  bars, 
aud  she  dodges  back,  when  Mas'r  Haley  he  goes  past  the 
door  ;  and  then,  I  tell  ye,  she  clared  out  de  side  door ;  she 
went  down  de  river  bank; — Mas'r  Haley  he  seed  her,  and 
yelled  out,  and  him,  and  me,  and  Andy,  we  took  arter.  Down 
she  come  to  the  river,  and  thar  was  the  current  roniung  ten 
feet  wide  by  the  shore,  and  over  t'other  aide  ice  a  sawin'  and 
a  jiggling  up  and  down,  kinder  as  'twere  a  great  island.  We 
come  rigbt  behind  her,  and  I  thought  my  soul  he'd  got  her 
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snw  enough, — when  she  gin  such  a  screech  aa  I  never  heam, 
and  thar  she  waa,  clar  over  t'other  Bide  the  current,  on  the 
io^  and  then  on  she  went,  a  screeching  and  a  jumpin', — the 
ice  went  crack !  o'waUop !  cracking !  chunk  I  and  she  a 
bountUu'  like  a  huck !  Lord,  the  spring  that  ar  gul'a  got  in 
her  an't  common,  I'm  o'  'pinion," 

Mrs.  Shelby  sat  perfectly  silent,  pale  with  excitement,  while 
Sam  told  his  stoiy. 

"  God  be  praised,  she  isn't  dead ! "  she  said ;  "  but  where 
is  the  poor  child  now  I " 

"  De  Lord  will  perride,"  said  Sam,  rolling  up  his  eyes 
piously.  "  As  I've  been  a  sayin',  dis  yer's  a  providence  and 
no  mistake,  aa  Miaais  has  rjlers  been  a  instructin'  on  us. 
Thar's  allers  instruments  ris  up  to  do  de  Lord's  will.  Now, 
irt  hadn't  been  for  me  to-day,  she'd  a  been  took  a  dozen 
times.  Warn't  it  I  started  off  de  hossea,  dis  yer  momin',  and 
kept  'em  cba^n'  till  nigh  dinner  time  t  And  didn't  I  cor 
Itfos'r  Haley  nigh  five  miles  out  of  de  road,  dis  evening,  or 
else  he'd  a  come  up  with  Lizy  aa  easy  as  a  dog  arter  a  coon. 
These  yer's  ail  providencea." 

"  They  are  a  kind  of  providences  that  youll  have  to  be 
pretty  sparing  off.  Master  Sam.  I  allow  no  such  practices 
with  gentlemen  on  my  place,"  sfud  Mr.  Shelby,  with  as  much 
Btemnera  as  he  could  command,  under  the  circumstancea 

Vow,  there  is  no  more  use  in  making  believe  be  angry 
with  a  negro  than  with  a  child ;  both  instinctively  see  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  through  a]l  attempts  to  affect  the  con- 
trary; and  Sam  waa  in  no  wise  disheartened  by  this  rebuke, 
thou^  he  asBumed  an  air  of  doleM  gravity,  and  stood  with 
the  comera  of  his  mouth  lowered  in  moat  penitential  style. 

"  MaaVa  quite  right, — quite ;  it  was  ugly  on  me, — tiiere's 
no  disputin'  that  or ;  and  of  course  Mas'r  sjid  Missis  wouldn't 
encourage  no  such  works.  I'm  sensible  of  dat  ar ;  but  a  poor 
nigger  like  me's  'mazin'  tempted  to  act  ugly  sometimes,  when 
feflera  will  cut  up  such  shines  aa  dat  ar  Mas'r  Haley;  he  an't 
no  sfen'l'man  no  way;  anybody's  been  raised  as  I've  been 
can't  help  a  scein'  dat  or." 

"  Well,  Sam,"  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  "  as  you  appear  to  have  a 
pjxiper  sense  of  your  errors,  you  may  go  now  and  tell  Aunt 
Chloe  she  may  get  you  some  of  that  cold  ham  that  was  left 
of  dinner  to-day.     Yoii  and  Andy  must  be  hungry." 
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"  Mimia  is  a  heap  too  good  for  us,"  said  Sam,  maLing  his 
.  bow  with  alacrity,  and  departing. 

It  will  be  perceived,  as  baa  beeu  before  intimated,  that 
Master  Sam  had  a  natiTe  talent  that  might,  undoubtedly,  have 
raised  him  to  eminence  in  political  life, — a  talent  of  making 
capital  out  of  everything  that  turned  up,  to  be  iavested  for 
hia  own  eepeoial  praise  and  gloiy;  and  having  done  up  hia 
piety  and  humility,  aa  he  trusted,  to  the  satia&otion  of  the 
parlour,  he  clapped  his  palm-leaf  on  his  head,  with  a  sort  of 
rakish,  free-and-easy  air,  and  proceeded  to  the  dominions  of 
Aunt  Chloe,  with  the  intentioTi  of  flourishing  laigely  in  the 
kitchen. 

"  111  speechify  these  yer  niggers,"  said  Sam  to  himself, 
"  now  I've  got  a  chance.  Lord,  I'll  reel  it  off  to  make  'em 
stare  1" 

It  must  be  observed  that  one  of  Sam's  especial  dehghts  had 
been  to  ride  in  attendance  on  his  master  to  all  kinds  of  poli- 
tical gatherings,  where,  roosted  on  some  rail  fence,  or  perched 
aloft  in  some  tree,  he  would  sit  watching  the  orators,  with 
the  greatest  apparent  gusto,  and  then,  descending  among  the 
various  brethren  of  his  own  colour,  assembled  on  the  same 
errand,  he  would  edify  and  dehght  them  with  the  most  ladi~ 
crous  burlesques  and  imitations,  all  delivered  with  the  most 
imperturbable  earnestness  and  solemnity;  and  though  the 
auditors  immediately  about  him  were  generally  of  his  wn 
colour,  it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  they  were  fringed 
pretty  deeply  with  those  of  a  &irer  complexion,  who  listened, 
laugiung  and  winking,  to  Sam's  great  self-coi^jratulation.  In 
&ct,  Sam  considered  oratory  as  his  vocation,  and  never  let 
slip  an  opportunity  of  magufying  his  office. 

Novr,  between  Sam  and  Aunt  Chloe  there  had  existed, 
Irom  ancient  times,  a  sort  of  chronic  feud,  or  rather  a  decided 
coolness;  but,  as  Sam  was  meditating  something  in  the  pro- 
viMou  department,  as  the  necessary  and  obvious  foundatioa 
of  his  operations,  he  determined,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
be  eminently  conciliatory;  for  he  well  knew  that  although 
"Missis'  orders"  would  undoubtedly  be  followed  to  the  letter, 
yet  he  should  gain  a  considerable  deal  by  enhsting  the  spirit 
also.  He  therefore  appeared  before  Aunt  Chloe  with  a 
touchingly  subdued,  resigned  eiprosaion,  like  one  who  has 
BuiTered  immeasurable  hardships  in  behalf  of  a  persecnted 
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feUow-creatuie, — enlarged  upon'  the  fact  that  Missis  had 
directed  him  to  come  to  Aunt  Chloe  for  whatever  might  be 
wanting  to  make  up  the  balance  in  his  sohds  and  fluids, — 
and  thus  unequivocaJly  acknowledged  her  right  and  Bupramaoy 
in  the  cooking  department,  and  ail  thereto  periiuning. 

The  thing  took  accordingly.  No  poor,  simple,  virtuous 
body  was  ever  cf^oled  by  the  attentions  of  an  electioneering 
pohtioian  with  more  ease  Uian  Aunt  Chloe  was  won  over  by 
Master  Sam's  Buavities ;  and  if  he  had  been  the  prodigal  son 
himself,  he  could  not  have  been  overwhelmed  with  more 
maternal  bonntifuhiess;  and  he  aoon  found  himself  seatw^ 
happy  and  glorious,  over  a  large  tin  pan,  cootainiog  a  sort  of 
o^  podnda  of  aU  that  had  appeared  on  the  table  for  two  or 
three  daya  past  Savoury  moraeb  of  ham,  golden  blocks  of 
corn-cake,  fr^menta  of  pie  of  every  conceivable  mathe- 
matical  %ure,  chicken  wings,  gizzards,  and  drumsticks,  all 
appeared  in  picturesque  conSiaionj  and  Sam,  as  monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed,  sat  with  his  palm-leaf  cocked  rejoicingly  to 
one  side,  and  patronising  Andy  at  his  right  hand. 

The  kitchen  was  fiill  of  all  his  compeers,  who  bad  hurried 
and  crowded  in,  from  the  various  ccibins,  to  hear  the  termina- 
tion of  the  day's  exploits.  Now  was  Sam's  hour  of  gloty: 
The  story  of  the  day  was  rehearsed,  with  all  kinds  of  oma- 
aient  and  Tarnishing  which  might  be  necessary  to  heighten 
its  efiect ;  for  Sam,  like  some  of  our  &shionable  dilettanti, 
never  allowed  a  story  to  lose  any  of  its  gilding  by  passing 
through  his  hands.  Roars  of  laughter  attended  tiie  narra- 
tion, and  were  taken  up  and  prolonged  by  all  the  smaller  liy, 
who  were  lying,  in  any  quantity,  about  on  the  floor,  or  perohect 
in  every  comer.  In  the  height  of  the  uproar  and  laughter, 
Sam,  however,  preserved  an  immovable  gravity,  only  from 
time  to  time  rolling  his  eyes  up,  and  giving  his  auditors 
divers  inexpressibly  droll  glajioes,  without  departing  from  the 
sententious  elevation  of  his  oratory.    . 

"  Yer  see,  fellow-countrymen,"  said  Sun,  elevating  a  tur- 
key's leg,  with  energy,  "  yer  see,  now,  what  dis  yer  chile's  up 
ter,  for  fendin'  yer  all, — yes,  all  on  yer.  For  him  as  tries  to 
get  one  o'  our  people,  is  as  good  as  tryin'  to  get  all ;  yer  see 
the  principle's  de  same, — dat  ar's  clar.  And  any  one  o'  theso 
yer  drivers  that  comes  smelling  round  arter  any  our  people, 
why,  hft's  got  flt«  in  his  way;  I'm  the  feller  he's  got  to  s^t  in 
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with, — I'm  the  feller  for  ver  all  to  come  to,  brodren,  I'll 
etand  up  for  yer  rights, — 1 11  fend'em  to  the  last  breath  !" 

'■'  Why,  but  Sam,  yer  telied  me,  only  this  momin',  that 
you'd  help  this  yer  Mas'r  to  ootch  Lizy ;  seems  to  me  yer 
talk  don't  hang  together,"  said  Aody, 

"  I  tell  you  now,  Andy,"  said  Sam,  with  awful  superiority, 
"  don't  yer  be  a  tolkin  Tiout  what  yer  don't  know  nothiu' 
on ;  boys  like  you,  Andy,  means  well,  but  they  can't  be 
'epected  to  collusitate  the  great  principles  of  action." 

Andy  looked  rebuked,  particularly  by  the  hard  word  eol- 
lusitote,  which  most  of  the  youngerly  members  of  the  com- 
pany seemed  to  consider  as  a  settler  in  the  case,  while  Sam 
proceeded : — 

"  Dat  ar  was  conteience,  Andy;  when  I  thought  of  gwine 
arter  Lizy,  I  railly  'speoted  Maa'r  was  sot  dat  way.  Wten  I 
found  Missis  was  sot  the  contrar,  dat  ar  was  conscience  mare 
yet, — 'cause  fellers  alleregete  more  by  stickin'  to  Misais'  aide, 
• — so  yer  see  I's  persistent  either  way,  and  sticks  up  to  con- 
science, and  holi^  on  to  principles.  Yes,  principles"  said 
Sam,  giving  an  enthusiastic  toss  to  a  chicken's  neck, — "  what's 
principles  good  for,  if  wa  isn't  persistent,  I  wanter  know ) 
Thar,  Andy,  you  may  haye  dat  ar  bone, — ^"tan't  picked  quite 
cleaa." 

Sam's  audience  hangii^  on  his  words  with  open  mouth,  he 
could  not  but  proceed. 

"  Dis  yer  matter  "bout  persistence,  feller-niggers,"  said 
Sam,  with  the  air  of  one  entering  into  an  abstruse  subject, 
"  dis  yer  'sistency's  a  thing  what  an't  seed  into  very  clar,  by 
'most  anybody.  Kow,  yer  see,  when  a  feller  stands  up  for  a 
thing  one  day  and  night,  de  contrar  de  next,  folks  ees  (and 
nat'rally  enough  dey  ses),  why  he  an't  persistent — hand  me 
dat  ar  bit  o'  corn-cake,  Andy,  But  let's  look  inter  it.  I 
hope  the  genTmen  and  der  fiiir  sex  will  'sense  my  usin'  an 
or'nary  sort  o'  'parison.  Here !  I'm  a  tryin'  to  get  top  o'  der 
hay,  Wal,  I  puts  up  my  larder  dis  yer  side  ;  'tan't  no  go  ; 
— -Jen,  'cause  I  don't  try  dere  no  more,  but  puts  my  larder 
right  de  contrar  side,  an't  I  perustentt  I'm  persistent  in 
wantin'  to  get  up  which  ary  side  my  larder  is ;  don't  you  see, 
all  on  yerl" 

"  It's  the  oaly  thing  ye  ever  was  persistent  in.  Lord 
Imowil"  muttered  Aunt  Chk>o,  who  was  gettmg  rather 
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restiTG ;  the  merrimentof  the^vening  being  to  her  somewliat 
after  the  Scripture  comparison, — like  "vinegar  upon  nitre." 

"  Yea,  indeed^"  said  Sam,  rising,  full  of  supper  and  giory, 
for  a  cIo^Dg  effort  "  Yes,  my  feller-citizens  and  ladies  of 
de  other  sex  in  general,  I  has  principles, — I'm  proud  to  'oon 
'em, — they's  perquisite  to  dese  yer  times,  and  ter  all  times. 
I  ha;a  principle,  and  I  stieks  to  'em  like  forty, — jest  any- 
thing that  I  thinks  is  principle,  I  goes  in  to't ; — I  wouldn't 
mind  if  dey  burnt  me  'live, — I'd  walk  right  up  to  de  stake, 
I  would,  and  say.  Here  I  comes  to  shed  my  last  blood  fiir  my 
principles,  fur  my  country,  fur  der  gen'l  interests  of  s'oiety." 

"Well,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  "one  o'  yer  principles  will  have 
to  be  to  get  t«  bed  some  time  to-night,  and  not  be  a 
keepin'  everybody  up  till  momiii' ;  now,  every  one  of  you 
young  uns  that  don't  want  to  be  cracked,  had  better  be  scase, 
mighty  sudden." 

"Niggers!  all  on  yer,"  said  Sam,  waving  his  palm-leaf 
with  benignity,  "I  give  yer  my  blessin';  go  to  bed  now,  and 
1)6  good  boys." 

And,  with  this  pathetic  benediction,  the  assembly  dispersed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

la  WBICE  It  IPFEABS  IBAI  A  SERATOE  IS  BC<  A  NAK. 

The  light  of  the  cheerful  fire  shone  on  the  rug  and  carpet 
of  a  cosy  pEfflour,  and  glittered  on  the  sides  of  the  tea-cupB  and 
■well-brightened  tea-pot,  as  Senator  Bird  was  drawing  off  his 
boots,  preparatory  to  inserting  his  feet  in  a  pair  of  new  hand- 
some slippers,  which  his  wife  had  been  working  for  him  wliile 
away  on  his  senatorial  tour,  Mrs.  Bird,  looking  the  very 
picture  of  delight,  was  superintending  the  arrangements  of  the 
table,  ever  and  anon  mingling  admonitory  remarks  to  a  num- 
ber of  frolicsome  juveniles,  who  were  effervescing  in  all  those 
modes  of  untold  gambol  and  mischief  that  have  astonished 
mothers  ever  since  the  flood. 

"  Tom,  let  the  door-knob  alone, — there's  a  man  !  JIary  1 
Mary  I  don't  pull  the  cat's  tail — poor  pnssy  !  Jim,  you 
muBln't  climb  on  that  table, — no,  no  ! — You  don't  know, 
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my  deal',  what  a  surprise  it  iq  to  us .  all,  ta  see  you  hers 
to-night  1"  said  she,  at  last,  when  she  found  a  space  to  say 
something  to  her  husband. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  thought  I'd  just  maifee  a  run  down,  spend  the 
night,  and  have  a  little  comfort  at  home.  I'm  tired  to  death, 
and  my  head  aches  l" 

Hrs.  Bird  cast  a  glance  at  a,  camphor-bottle,  which  stood 
in  the  half-open  closet,  and  appeared  to  meditate  an  approach 
to  it,  but  her  husband  interposed. 

"  No,  no,  Mary,  no  doctoring  !  a  cup  of  your  good  hot  tea, 
and  some  of  our.  good  home  hving,  is  what  I  want.  It's 
a  tiresome  busiuess,  this  legislating  I" 

And  the  senator  smiled,  as  if  he  rather  liked  the  idea  of 
considering  himself  a  sacrifice  to  his  country. 

"  Well,"  said  his  wife,  after  the  business  of  the  tea-table 
was  getting  rather  slack,  "and  what  have  they  been  doing 
in  the  Senate ! " 

Now,  it  tras  a  very  unusnal  thing  for  gentle  little  Mrs. 
Bird  ever  to  trouble  her  head  with  what  was  going  on  in  the 
house  of  the  state,  very  wisely  considering  that  she  bad 
enough  to  do  to  mind  her  own.  Mr.  Bird,  therefore,  opened 
bis  eyes  in  surprise,  and  said, 

"  Not  very  much  of  importance." 

"  Well ;  but  is  it  true  that  they  have  been  paadng  a  law 
forbidding  people  to  give  meat  and  drink  to  those  poor 
coloured  folks  that  come  along  t  I  heard  they  were  talking 
of  some  such  law,  but  I  didn't  think  any  Christian  legislature 
would  pass  it  1 " 

"Why,  Mary,  you  are  getting  to  be  a  politician  all  at  once.", 

"  No,  nonsense  1  I  wouldn't  ^ve  a  fip  for  all  your  politics, 
generaJly,  but  I  think  this  is  something  downright  cruel  and 
unchristian.     I  hope,  my  dear,  no  such  law  has  been  passed." 

"  There  has  been  a  law  passed  forbidding  people  to  help  off 
the  slaves  that  come  over  from  Kentucky,  my  dear ;  so  much 
of  that  thing  has  been  done  by  these  reckless  AbolitioiUBts, 
that  our  brethren  in  Kentucky  are  very  strongly  excited, 
and  it  seems  necessary,  and  no  more  than  Christian  and 
kind,  that  something  ^ould  be  done  by  our  state  to  quiet 
the  excitement." 

"  And  what  is  the  law  !  It  don't  forbid  us  to  shelter  theaa 
poor  creatures  a  night,  does  it,  and  to  givo  'em  something 
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comfortable  to  eat,  and  a  few  old  clothes,  and  aend  them 
quietly  about  their  business  t " 

"  Why,  yea,  my  dear ;  that  would  be  aiding  and  abetting, 
you  know." 

Mrs.  Bird  was  a  timid,  blushing  little  woman,  of  aboat  four 
feet  in  height,  and  with  mild  blue  eyes,  and  a  peaoh-blow 
complexion,  and  the  graitlest,  sweetest  Toioe  in  the  world ; — ' 
as  for  ooorage,  a  moderate-«iaed  cook-turkey  bad  been  known 
to  pat  her  to  rout  at  the  very  first  gobble,  and  il  stout  bouse- 
dog,  of  moderate  capacity,  would  bring  her  into  subjection 
merely  by  a  show  of  his  teetb.  Her  husband  and  children  were 
her  entire  world,  and  in  these  she  ruled  more  by  entreaty  and 
perauasion  than  by  command  or  aigument.  There  was  only 
one  thing  that  was  capable  of  arousing  ber,  and  that  provoca- 
tion came  in  on  the  side  of  ber  unusually  gentle  and  sympa- 
thetic nature ; — anything  in  the  shape  of  cruelty  would  throw 
her  into  a  passion,  which  was  the  more  alarming  and  inaxpU- 
cablo  in  proportion  to  the  general  softness  of  ber  nature. 
Generally  the  most  indulgent  and  easy  to  be  entreated  of  all 
motbors,  still  her  boys  bad  a  veiy  reverent  remembrance  of 
a  moat  Tehement  chastisement  she  onoe  bestowed  on  them, 
because  she  found  them  leagued  with  several  graceless  boys  of 
the  neighbourhood,  stoning  a  defenceless  kitten. 

"Ill  tell  you  what,"  Master  BiU  used  to  say,  "I  was 
scared  that  time.  Mother  came  at  me  so  that  I  tbou^t  she 
was  craiy,  and  I  was  whipped  and  tumbled  off  to  bed,  without 
any  supper,  before  I  could  get  over  wondering  what  had  come 
about  J  and,  after  that,  I  heard  mother  crying  outside  the 
door,  which  made  me  feol  worse  than  aU  the  rest.  I'U  tell 
you  what,"  be'd  say,  "  we  boys  never  stoned  another  kitten  t " 

On  the  present  oooaaion,  Mrs.  Bird  rose  quickly,  with  very 
red  obeeki,  which  quite  improved  ber  general  appearanoe,  and 
walked  up  to  her  bnaband,  with  quite  a  resolute  air,  and  said 
in  a  determined  tone, 

"  Kow,  John,  I  want  to  know  if  you  think  such  a  law  as 
that  j^  right  aj)d  Chriatian ! " 

"  You  won't  shoot  me,  now,  Mary,  if  I  say  I  do  ! " 

"  I  never  could  have  thought  it  of  you,  John ;  you  didn't 
vote  for  it  1 " 

"  Even  80,  my  feir  politician." 

"  Tou  ought  to  be  aahamed,  John  1    Poor,  bomeless,  house-. 
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less  creature-!  It's  a  Bhamctiil,  wicked,  abominable  law,  and 
I'll  break  it,  for  one,  the  first  time  I  get  a  chance,  and  I  hope  I 
thall  have  a  chance,  I  do  I  Things  have  got  to  a  pretty  pass, 
if  a  woman  can't  give  a  warm  supper  and  a  bed  to  poor  starving 
creaturee,  just  because  they  are  slaves,  and  have  been  abused 
and  oppressed  all  their  lives,  poor  things  I " 

"  But,  Mary,  just  listen  to  me,  Your  feelings  are  all  quits  . 
right,  dear,  and  interesting,  and  I  love  you  for  them ;  but, 
then,  dear,  we  mustn't  suffer  om'  feelings  to  run  away  with  ■ 
our  judgment  ;  you  must  consider  it's  not  a  matter  of  private 
feeling, — there  are  great  public  interests  involved, — there 
is  such  a  state  of  public  agitation  rising,  that  we  must  put 
aaide  our  private  feelings." 

"  Now,  John,  I  don't  know  anything  about  politics,  but 
I  can  read  my  Bible ;  and  there  I  see  that  1  must  feed 
the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  comfort  the  desolate ; 
and  that  Bible  I  mean  to  follow." 

"  But  in  cases  where  your  doing  so  would  involve  a  great 
pubhe  evil — " 

"  Obeying  God  never  brings  on  public  evils.  I  know  it 
can't.     It's  always  safest,  all  round,  to  do  oi  Me  bids  us." 

"  Now,  listen  to  me,  Mary,  and  I  can  state  to  you  a  very 
clear  ai^nment,  to  show—" 

"  0,  nonsense,  John  I  you  can  talk  oU  night,  but  you 
wouldn't  do  it.  I  put  it  to  you,  John> — would  yow  now 
turn  away  a  poor,  shivering,  hungry  creature  from  your 
door,  because  lie  was  a  runaway  )     Would  you,  now  1 " 

Now,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  our  senator  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  a  man  who  had  a  particularly  humane  and  acces- 
sible nature,  and  turning  away  anybody  that  was  in  trouble 
never  had  been  Lis  forte ;  and  what  was  worse  for  him  in  this 
particular  pinch  of  the  argument  was,  that  his  wife  knew  it, 
and,  of  course,  was  making  an  assault  on  rather  an  inde- 
feuMble  point.  So  he  had  recourse  to  the  usual  means  of 
gaining  time  for  such  cases  made  and  provided;  he  said 
"  ahem,"  and  coughed  several  times,  took  out  his  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  began  to  wipe  his  glasses.  Mrs.  Bird, 
seeing  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  enemy's  territory, 
had  no  more  conscience  than  to  push  her  advaptage. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  doing  that,  John — I  really 
^ould  !    Turning  a  woman  out  of  doors  in  a  snow-storm,  for 
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instance ;  or,  may  be  you'd  take  her  up  and  put  her  in  jail, 
vouldn't  you  9  You  would  make  a  great  hand  at  that  I" 

"Of  oourae,  it  would  be  a  very  painful  duty,"  began  Mr. 
Bird,  in  a  moderate  tone. 

"  Duty,  John  !  don't  use  that  word  I  Tou  know  it  isu't 
a  duty — it  can't  be  a  duty !  If  folks  want  to  keep  their 
Blaves  from  running  away,  let  'em  treat  'em  well, — that's  my 
dodtrine.  If  I  had  slaves  (as  I  hope  I  never  shall  have),  I'd 
risk  their  wanting  to  run  away  firom  me,  or  yon  either,  John. 
I  tell  you  folks  don't  run  away  when  they  are  happy  ;  and 
when  they  do  run,  poor  creatures  !  they  suffer  enough  with 
cold  and  hunger  and  fear,  without  everybody's  turning  Eigainafc 
them  ;  and,  law  or  no  law,  I  never  will,  so  help  me  God  ! " 

"  Mary  !  Mary  !     My  dear,  let  me  reason  with  you," 

"  I  hat«  reasoning,  John, — especially  reasoning  on  such 
subjects.  There's  a  way  you  political  folks  have  of  coming 
round  and  round  a  plain  right  thing  ;  and  you  don't  believe 
in  it  yourselves,  when  it  comes  to  practice.  I  know 
j/ou  well  enough,  John.  You  don't  believe  it's  right  any 
more  than    I    do  ;    and  you    wouldn't    do    it  any   sooner 

At  this  critical  juncture,  old  Cudjoe,  the  black  man-of-aH- 
work,  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  wished  '*  Missis  would 
come  into  the  kitchen ;"  and  our  senator,  tolerably  relieved, 
looked  after  his  little  wife  with  a  whimsical  mixture  of  amuse- 
ment and  vexation,  and,  seating  himself  in  the  arm-chair, 
began  to  read  the  papers. 

After  a  moment,  his  wife's  voice  was  heard  at  the  door,  in 
a  quick,  earnest  tone, — "  John !  John !  1  do  wish  you'd  come 
hore  a  moment," 

He  laid  down  his  paper,  and  went  into  the  kitchen,  and 
started,  quite  amazed  at  the  sight  that  presented  itself: — A 
young  and  slender  woman,  with  garments  torn  and  frozen, 
with  one  shoe  gone,  and  the  stocking  torn  away  from  tho  cut 
and  bleeding  foot-,  was  laid  back  in  a  deadly  swoon  upon  two 
chairs.  There  was  the  impress  of  the  despised  race  on  her 
fitce,  yet  none  could  help  feelii^  ita  mournful  and  pathetic 
beauty,  while  its  stony  sharpness,  ite  cold,  fixed,  deathly  aspect, 
struck  a  solenm  chill  over  him.  He  drew  bis  breath  short, 
and  stood  in  silence.  His  wife,  and  their  only  coloured 
domestic,  old  Aunt  Dinah,  were  busily  engaged  in  restorative 
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measHrea;  while  old  Cu^joe  had  got  the  boy  on  his  kneo,  and 
waa  buBV  pulling  off  his  shoes  and  stockinga,  and  chafing  his 
little  cold  feet 

"  Sure,  now,  if  she  an't  a  sight  to  behold ! "  said  old  Dinah, 
compassioiiatalj  ;  "  'pears  like  'twas  the  heat  that  made  her 
fiiint.  She  was  tol'able  peart  whea  she  cum  in,  and  asked  if 
she  couldn't  wami  heraelf  here  a  spell ;  and  1  was  just  a  askin' 
her  where  she  cum  from,  and  she  &inted  right  down.  Never 
done  much  hard  work,  guess,  by  the  looks  of  her  hands." 

"  Poor  creature  1"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  oompasdonatelj,  as  the 
woman  slowly  unclosed  her  large,  dark  eyes,  and  looked 
vacantly  at  her.  Suddenly  au  eipressiou  of  ^ony  crossed 
her  &ce,  and  she  apraug  up,  saying,  "  0,  my  Harry  1  Have 
they  got  himf 

The  boy,  at  this,  jumped  from  Cu^joe's  knee,  and,  ruimii^ 
to  her  side,  put  up  his  arms.  "  0,  he's  here  1  he's  herel" 
she  exclaimed. 

"  0,  ma'am  !"  said  she,  wildly,  to  Mrs.  Bird,  "  do  protect 
us  !  don't  let  them  get  him!" 

"  Nobody  shall  hurt  you  here,  poor  womflu,"  said  Mrs. 
Biid,  encouragingly.     "  You  are  safe  ;  don't  bo  afraid." 

"  God  bless  you  I"  said  the  woman,  covering  her  &ce  and 
sobbing  ;  while  the  little  boy,  seeing  her  crying,  tried  to  get 
juto  her  lap. 

With  many  gentle  and  womanly  ofBoes,  which  none  knew 
better  how  to  render  than  Mm.  Bird,  the  poor  woman  was.  in 
time,  rendered  more  calm.  A  temporary  bod  was  provided 
for  her  on  the  settle,  near  the  fire ;  and,  after  a  short  time, 
she  &]1  into  a  heavy  slumber,  with  the  child,  who  seemed  no 
less  weary,  soundly  sleeping  on  her  arm;  for  the  mother 
resisted,  with  nervous  anxiety,  the  kindest  attempts  to  take 
him  from  her;  and,  even  in  sleep,  her  arm  encircled  him 
with  an  unrelaxing  dasp,  as  if  she  could  not  even  then  be 
beguiled  of  her  vigilant  hold. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  had  gone  back  to  the  parlour,  where, 
strange  aa  it  toay  appear,  no  referenoe  was  made,  on  either 
side,  to  the  preceding  eonyeraation ;  but  Mrs.  Bird  bnsied 
herself  with  her  knitting-work,  and  Mr.  Bird  pretended  to 
be  reading  the  paper. 

"  I  wonder  who  and  what  she  is !"  said  Mr.  Bird,  at  last, 
as  ho  Iwd  it  down. 
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"  When  Bhe  crakes  up  and  feela  n  little  rested,  we  will 
Bee,"  said  Mrs.  Bird. 

"I  aay,  wife  !"  said  Mr.  Bird,   after  mumng  in   silence 
aver  hifl  newspaper. 
"  WeU,  dear !" 

"  She  couldn't  wear  one  o^  your  gowna,  could  aha,  by  any 
letting  down,  or  such  matter!  She  eeemn  to  be  rather  Itti^r 
than  you  tffe." 

A  quite  perceptible  amile  glimmered  on  Urs.  Bird's  face,  as 
she  answered,  "  We'll  see." 

Another  pause,  and  Mr.  Bird  again  broke  out. 

"  I  say,  wife  !" 

"Well!     What  now  r 

"  Why,  there's  that  old  bombazin  cloak,  that  you  keep  on 
purpose  to  put  over  me  when  I  take  my  afternoon's  nap ; 
you  mi^t  as  well  give  her  that,' — she  needs  clothes." 

At  Ihis  instant,  Dinah  looked  in  to  say  that  the  woman 
was  awake,  and  wanted  to  see  Misna. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bird  went  into  the  kitchen,  followed  by  the 
two  eldest  boys,  the  smaller  firy  having,  by  this  time,  been 
sa^W'  diqiosed  of  in  bed. 

The  woman  was  now  sitting  up  on  the  settle,  by  the  fire. 
She  was  looking  steadily  into  the  blaze,  with  a  cedro,  heart- 
broken expression,  very  different  from  her  former  agitated 
wildnesB. 

"  Did,  you  want  met"  said  Mrs.  Bird,  in  gentle  tones. 
"  I  hope  you  feel  better  now,  poor  woman  I" 

A  long-drawn,  shivering  sigh  was  the  only  answer;  but 
she  lifted  her  dark  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  her  with  such  a, 
forlorn  and  imploring  expression,  that  the  tears  came  into 
the  little  woman's  eyeB. 

"  Tou  needn't  be  afraid  of  anything ;  we  are  friends  here, 
poor  woman  !  TeB  me  where  you  came  from,  and  what  you 
want,"  said  she. 

"  I  came  from  Kentucky,"  said  the  woman. 

"  When ) "  said  Mr.  Bird,  taking  up  the  interrogatory. 

"  To-night." 

"  How  did  you  come  1 " 

"  I  croEBed  on  the  ice." 

"  Crossed  on  the  ice !"  said  every  one  present. 

"  Tea,"  said  the  woman,  slowly,  "  I  did.    God  helping  me, 
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I  crossBd  on  the  ice ;  for  they  were  behind  m&— right  behind 
—and  there  was  no  oUier  way  !" 

"  Law,  MiBsis,"  said  Cudjoe,  "  the  ice  is  aJl  in  broken-np 
blocks,  a  swinging  and  a  tetering  up  and  down  in  the  wat^  !" 

"I  know  it  was — I  know  it !"  said  she  wildly;  "  iMit  I 
did  it !  I  wouldn't  have  thought  I  could, — I  didn't  think 
I  should  get  over,  but  I  didn'f  care  !  I  couid  but  die,  if  I 
didn't.  The  Lord  helped  me;  nobody  knows  how  much  the 
Lord  can  help  'em,  till  they  try,"  said  the  woman,  witJi  a 
flasliing  eye. 

"  Were  you  a  slave  t"  said  Mr.  Bird. 

"  Yea,  sir;  I  belonged  to  a  man  in  Kentucky." 

"  Was  he  unkind  to  you )" 

"  No,  sir;  he  was  a  good  master." 

"  And  was  your  mistress  unkind  to  you !" 

"  No,  sir — no  !  my  mistress  was  always  good  to  me." 

"  What  could  induce  you  to  leave  a  good  home,  then,  and 
run  away,  and  go  through  such  dangers?" 

The  woman  looked  up  at  Mrs,  Bird,  with  a  keen,  scniti- 
niaing  glanoe,  and  it  did  not  escape^  her  that  she  was  dressed 
in  deep  mourning. 

"Ma'am,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "  have  you  ever  lost  a  childl" 

The  question  was  unexpected,  and  it  was  a  thrust  on  a  new 
wound  j  for  it  ^tis  only  a  month  since  a  darling  child  of  the 
family  had  been  laid  in  the  grave. 

Mr.  Bird  turned  around  and  walked  to  the  window,  and 
Mrs.  Bird  buret  into  tears;  but,  recovering  her  voice,  she  s^d, 

"  Why  do  you  ask  that  J     I  have  lost  a  httle  one." 

"  Then  you  will  feet  for  me.  I  have  lost  two,  one  after 
another, — left  'em  buried  there  when  I  cama  away;  and  I  had 
only  this  one  left.  I  never  slept  a  night  without  him;  he 
was  all  I  had.  He  was  my  comfort  and  pride,  day  and  night; 
and,  ma'am,  they  were  going  to  take  him  away  from  me, — to 
sell  him, — sell  him  down  south,  ma'am,  to  go  all  altme, — a 
bafay  that  had  never  been  away  from  his  mother  in  his  life! 
1  couldn't  stand  it,  ma'am.  I  knew  I  never  should  be  good 
for  anything,  if  they  did;  and  when  I  knew  the  papers  were 
signed,  and  he  was  sold,  I  took  bim  and  oame  en  in  the 
night;  and  they  chased  me, — the  mim  that  bought  him,  and 
some  of  Mae'r's  folks, — and  they  were  coming  down  right 
behind  me,  and  I  heard  'em.     I  jumped  right  on  to  the  ice ; 
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uul  howl  gotaeroBH,!  don't  know, — but,  first  I  knew,  a  moii 

WM  helping  me  up  the  bank." 

,    The  woman  did  not  sob  nor  veep.  She  had  gone  to  a  place 

whete  team  are  dry;  but  every  one  around  her  was,  in  somo 

way  charanteriBtac  of  themaelveB,  showing  signs  of  hearty 

ajmpathy. 

The  two  little  boys,  afber  a  desperate  rummaging  in  their 
poclcet^  in  search  of  those  pocket>'lumdkerchie&  which  mothers 
know  are  never  to  be  found  there,  had  thrown  themsalveB  dis- 
consolately into  the  skirts  of  their  mother's  gown,  where  they 
were  sobbing  and  wipmg  tiieir  eyes  and  noses,  to  their 
hearts'  content; — Mrs.  Bird  had  her  fiice  Biirly  hidden  in  her 
pocket-handkerohief;  and  old  Dinah,  with  tears  streaming 
down  her  black,  honest  face,  was  ejaoulatii^,  "  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  us  !"  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  camp-meeting; — 
vhile  old  Cudjoe,  mbbii^  his  eyes  very  hard  with  his  cufb, 
and  making  a  most  uQoommoa  variety  of  wry  &cea,  occa- 
sionally responded  in  the  same  key,  with  great  fervour.  Our 
senator  was  a  statesman,  and  of  oouise  could  not  be  expected 
to  cry,  like.ol^er  mortals;  and  so  he  turned  his  bock  to  the 
company,  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  seemed  particu- 
larly ))usy  in  olearing  his  throat  Mid  wiping  his  speotacle- 
^a^ea,  occasionally  blowing  his  nose  in  a  manner  that  was 
oalcuiated  to  excite  uispicion,  had  any  one  been  in  a  state  to 
observe  critically. 

"  How  came  you  to  tell  me  you  had  a  kind  master  1"  he 
soddenly  eiolaimed,  gulping  down  very  resolutely  some  kind 
of  rifdng  iu  big  thrimt,  aod  turning  suddenly  round  upon  the 
woman. 

"  Because  he  teas  a  kind  master;  I'll  say  that  of  him,  any 
way; — and  my  mistress  was  kind;  but  they  couldn't  help 
themselves.  They  were  owing  money ;  and  there  was  some 
way,  I  can't  tell  how,  that  a  man  had  a  hold  on  them,  and 
tbey  were  obhged  to  give  him  his  wilL  I  listened,  and  heard 
kim  telling  mistress  that,  and  she  begging  and  pleading  fur 
mflf'-'Huid.he  told  her  he  couldn't  help  himself,  and  that  the 
{tapers. wece  all  drawn; — and  then  it  waa  I  took  him  and 
left  my  bome^  and  came  away.  I  knew  'twas  no  use  of  my 
trying  to  live,  if  they  did  it ;  for 't  'pears  like  this  child  is  oU 
I  have." 

"  Have  you  no  husband)" 
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"  Yea,  but  he  belooga  to  aoother  man.  Bis  master  is  real 
hard  to  him,  and  won't  let  him  come  to  see  me,  hardly  ever; 
and  he's  grown  harder  and  harder  upon  us,  and  he  threatens 
to  sell  him  down  south; — it's  like  I'll  never  see  Aun  again!" 

The  quiat  tone  in  which  the  woman  pronounced  these- 
words  might  have  led  a  superficial  ohserrer  to  think  that  tdie 
was  entiielj  apathetic ;  but  there  was  a  calm,  settled  depth 
of  anguish  in  her  targe,  dark  eye,  that  spoke  of  something  &r 
otherwise. 

"  And  where  do  you  mean  to  go,  my  poor  woman  )"  said 
Mrs.  Bird. 

"  To  Canada,  if  I  only  knew  where  that  was.  Is  it  very 
liu-  off,  is  Canada  V  aud  she,  looking  up^  with  a  simple,  con" 
fiding  (ur,  to  Mrs.  Bird's  &ee. 

"  Foot  thing !"  said  Mrs.  Bird  involuntarily. 

"Is't  a  Toy  great  v&y  off,  think!"  said  the  woman 
eameatly. 

"  Much  further  than  you  think,  poor  child  ! "  said  Mrs. 
Bird;  "  but  we  will  try  to  think  what  can  be  done  for  yon. 
Here,  Dinah,  make  her  up  a  bod  in  your  own  room,  close  by 
the  kitchen,  and  I'll  think  what  to  do  for  her  in  the  morning. 
Meanwhile,  never  fear,  poor  woman ;  put  your  trust  in  God ; 
ho  will  protect  you." 

Mrs.  Bird  and  her  husbfmd  re-entered  tiie  parlour.  She  sat 
down  in  her  little  rocking-chair  before  the  fire,  swaying 
though'^illy  to  and  &o.  Mr.  Bird  strode  up  and  down  the 
room,  grumbling  to  himself,  "Fish!  pshaw!  oonfimnded 
awkward  business  1"  At  length,  stridit^  up  to  his  wife,  he 
said — 

■  "  I  say,  wife,  she'll  have  to  get  away  tram  here,  this  very 
night  That  fellow  will  be  down  on  the  scent  bright  and 
early  to-morrow  morning:  if  'twas  only  the  woman,  die 
could  lie  quiet  till  it  was  over;  but  that  little  chap  can't  be 
kept  still  by  a  troop  of  horse  and  foot,  I'll  warrant  me ;  heU 
bring  it  all  out,  popping  hie  head  out  of  some  window  or 
door.  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish  it  would  be  for  me,  too,  to  ba 
caught  with  them  both  here,  juat  now  1  No;  they'll  have  to 
be  got  off  to-night." 

"  To-ni^t  I  .  How  is  it  possible ) — where  to  t " 

"Well,  1  know  pretty  well^where  to,"  said  the  senator, 
begimtlng  to  put  on  his  boot%  with  a  reflective  tur;  and, 
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•topping  when  bia  1^  was  balf  in,  he  embi&ced  his  kneo 
vith  both  hands,  imd  seemed  to  go  off  in  deep  medittttdon. 

"  It'B  a  confounded  awkward,  ngly  buaineBB,"  Bud  be,  at 
last,  beginning  to  tug  at  biB  boot-Btraps  again,  "  and  that's  a 
&ot  1"  After  one  boot  was  &irly  on,  the  senator  sat  with 
the  other  in  his  hand,  profoundlf  studying  the  figure  of  the 
carpet.  "  It  will  have  to  be  done,  though,  for  aught  I  Bee, — 
hang  it  all  1 "  and  ha  drew  the  other  boot  amiously  on,  and 
looted  out  of  the  window. 

N'ow,  little  Mra.  Bird  waa  a  disoreet  won:an, — a  vomoq 
who  never  in  her  life  said,  "  I  told  you  so  1 "  and,  on  the 
present  occasion,  though  pretty  well  aware  of  the  shape  h&t 
hofiband'B  meditations  were  taking,  she  very  prudently  forbore 
to  meddle  with  them,  only  eat  very  quietly  in  her  ohair,  and 
looked  quite  ready  to  hear  her  li^e  lord's  intentions,  when  he 
ihould  think  proper  to  utter  them.  >    . 

"  You  Bee,"  he  said,  "  there's  my  old  cUent,  Van  Trompe, 
has  come  over  &om  Kentucky,  and  set  all  his  skves  free ;  fuid 
he  has  bought  a  place  seven  miles  up  the  creek,  here,  back  in 
the  wood%  where  nobody  goes,  unlees  they  go  on  purpose  ; 
and  it's  a  place  that  isn't  found  in  a  huny.  There  ^e'd 
be  safe  enongfa  j  but  the  plague  of  the  thing  i^  nobody  could 
drive  a  carriage  there  to-night,  but  me," 

"  Why  not  1     Cudjoe  is  an  excellent  driver," 

"  Ay,  ay,  hut  here  it  is.  The  creek  has  to  be  crossed 
twice;  and  the  second  croBsmg  is  quite  dangerous,  unless  one 
knows  it  as  I  do.  I  have  oroBsed  it  a  hundred  times  on  horse- 
back, and  know  exactly  the  turns  to  take.  And  bo,  you  Bee, 
there's  no  help  tor  it.  Cuclji^  must  put  in  the  horses,  aa 
quietly  as  may  be,  about  twelve  o'clock,  and  III  take  her 
over;  and  then,  to  give  colour  to  the  matter,  he  mlist  carry 
me  on  to  the  next  tavern,  to  take  the  stage  for  Columbus, 
thai  comes  by  about  three  or  four,  and  so  it  will  look  aa  if  I 
liad  had  the  carriage  only  for  that.  I  shall  get  into  businees 
bri^t  and  early  in  the  morning.  But  I'm  thinking  I  shall 
feel  rather  cheap  there,  after  all  that's  been  add  and  done; 
but,  hang  it,  I  can't  help  it !" 

"  Your  heart  is  better  than  your  head,  in  this  case,  John," 

Ktid  the  wife,  laying  her  little  white  hand  on  his.     "  Could  I 

ever  have  loved  you,  had  I  not  known  you  better  than  you 

know  yourself  t"   And  the  little  woman  looked  so  handsome, 

02       • 
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with  the  teatB  sparkling  in  her  eyes,  tiiat  the  senator  thought 
he  muEt  be  a  decidedly  clever  fellow,  to  get  such  a  pretty 
creature  into  such  a  pitssioDate  admiration  of  him;  ard  so, 
what  oould  he  do  but  walk  off  soberly,  to  see  about -the 
carriage.  At  the  door,  however,  he  stopped  a  moment,  and 
them  coming  back,  he  said,  with  some  besitatioa, — 

"  Mniy,  I  don't  kuow  how  you'd  feel  about  it,  but  there's 
that  drawer  fiiil  of  things — of— of — poor  little  Henry's." 
So  saying,  he  turned  quickly  on  his  heel,  and  shut  the  door 
after  him. 

His  wife  opened  the  little  bed-room  door  adjoining  her 
room,  and,  taking  the  candle,  set  it  down  on  the  top  of  a 
bureau  there ;  then  from  a  small  recess  she  took  a  key,  and 
put  it  thoughtfully  m  the  lock  of  a  drawer,  and  made  a 
sudd^i  pause,  while  two  boys,  who,  boy  like,  bad  followed 
doee  on  her  heels,  stood  lookii^,  with  silent,  significant 
glances,  at  their  mother.  And  oh  I  mother  that  r^da  this, 
has  &ere  aener  been  in  your  house  a,  drawer,  or  a  closet,  the 
opening  <^  which  has  been  to  you  like  the  opening  again  of  a 
little  grave  t  Ah  1  happy  mother  that  you  ore,  if  it  has  not 
been  so. 

Mrs.  Bird  slowly  opened  the  drawer.  Hiere  were  little 
coats  of  many  a  form  and  pattrau,  piles  of  aprons,  and  rows 
of  small  stockings;  and  even  a  pair  of  little  shoes,  worn  and 
'  rubbed  at  the  toee,  were  peeping  from  the  folds  of  the  paper. 
There  was  a  toy  horse  and  wagon,  a  top,  a  ball, — memoriah 
gathered  with  many  a  tear  and  many  a  heartbreak  I  She  eat 
down  by  the  drawer,  and,  leaning  her  head  on  her  hands 
over  it^  wept  tilt  the  tears  fell  through  her  fingers  into  the 
drawer;  then  suddenly  raising  her  head,  she  began,  with 
nervous  haste,  selecting  the  plainest  and  most  subt^antial 
articles,  and  gathering  them  into  a  bundle. 

"  Mamma,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  gently  touching  ber  arm, 
"are  you  going  to  give  away  tkoae  things  V 

"My  dear  boys,"  she  said,  softly  and  earnestly,  "if  onr 
dear,  loving  little  Henry  looks  down  from  heaven,  be  would 
be  glad  ta  have  us  do  tlus.  I  could  not  find  it  in  my  heart  to 
give  Hxeaa  away  to  any  common  person — 'to  anybody  that 
was  happy;  but  I  give  them  to  a  mother  more  heart^kea 
and  sorrowful  than  I  am;  and  I  hope  God  will  send  faia 
UeeEiugs  with  them  1" 
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'  There  are  in  this  world  blessed  bouIs,  whose  sorrowB  till 
spring  up  into  jojs  for  others;  whose  earthly  hopes,  laid  in 
iiie  gr&Te  with  many  tears,  are  the  seed  from  which  spriog 
healing  flowers  and  halm  for  the  desolate  and  the  distressed. 
Among  such  was  the  delicate  woman  who  aits  there  by  the 
lamp,  dropping  dow  tears,  while  she  prepares  the  memorials 
of  her  own  lost  one  for  the  outcast  wanderer. 

After  a  while,  Mrs.  Bird  opened  a  wardrobe,  and,  taking 
from  thence  a  plain,  serviceable  dress  or  two,  she  sat  down 
busily  to  her  work-table,  and,  with  needle,  scissors,  and 
thimble  at  hand,  quietly  commenced  the  "  letting  down " 
pr6cess  which  her  htisband  had  recommended,  and  continued 
busily  at  it  till  the  old  clock  in  the  comer  struck  twelve,  and 
she  heard  the  low  rattling  of  wheels  at  the  door. 

"  Mary,"  said  her  husimnd,  coming  in,  with  his  oTercoat  in 
his  hand,  "you  must  wake  her  up  now;  we  must  be  off." 

Mrs.  Bird  hastily  deposited  the  yarioua  articles  she  had  col- 
lected in  a  small  plain  trunk,  and  locking  it,. desired  her  hus- 
band to  see  it  in  the  carriage,  and  then  proceeded  to  call  the 
woman.  Soon,'  arrayed  in  a  cloak,  bonnet^  and  shawl,  that 
had  belonged  to  her  benefactress,  rfie  appeared  at  the  door 
with  her  child  in  her  arms.  Mr.  Bird  hurried  her  into  the 
carriage,  and  Mrs.  Bird  pressed  on  after  her  to  the  carriage 
^tops.  Eliza  leaned  out  of  the  carriage,  and  put  out  her 
hand, — a  hand  as  soft  and  beautiful  as  was  given  in  return. 
She  fixed  her  large,  dark  eyes,  full  of  earnest  meaning,  on 
Mrs.  Bird's  face,  and  seemed  going  to  speak.  Her  lips 
moved, — she  tried  once  or  twice,  but  there  iraa  no  sound,— 
and  pointing  upward,  with  a  look  never  to  be  forgotten,  she 
fell  back  in  the  seat,  and  covered  her  &oe.  The  door  wu 
shut,  and  the  carriage  drove  on. 

What  a  situation,  now,  for  a  patriotic  senator,  that  had 
been  all  the  week  before  spurring  up  the  legislature  of  his 
native  state  to  pass  more  stringent  resoluti&ns  against  escap- 
ing fugitives,  their  harbourers  and  abettors ! 

Oar  good  senator  in  his  native  state  had  not  been  exceeded 
by  any  of  his  brethren  at  Washington,  in  the  sort  of  elo- 
quence which  has  won  for  them  immortal  renown !  How 
■ublimely  he  had  sat  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
'scouted  all  sentimental  weakness  of  those  who  would  put  the 
welfare  of  a  few  miserable  fiigiiiveB  befoi-e  great  state  interests ! 
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He  was  as  bold  as  a  lioa  fibout  it,  and  "  mightily  con* 
vinced,"  not  only  himself,  but  everybody  that  heard  hiin;— 
but  then  his  idea  of  a  fugitive  was  only  an  idea  of  the  letteni 
that  spell  the  word, — or,  at  the  .most,  the  image  of  a  littie 
newspaper  picture  of  a  man  with  a  stick  and  bundle,  with 
"  Ran  away  from  the  subscriber  "  under  it.  The  magic  of 
the  real  presence  of  distress, — the  imploring  human  eye)  the 
frail,  trembling  human  hand,  the  despairii^  appeal  of  helpless 
agony, — these  he  had  never  tried.  He  had  never  thought 
that  a  fugitive  might  be  a  hapless  mother,  a  defenceless  child, 
— like  that  one  which  was  now  wearing  his  lc«t  boy's  little 
well-known  cap ;  and  eo,  aa  our  poor  senator  was  not  stone 
or  steel,— fis  he  was  a  man,  and  a  downright  noble-hearted 
one  too, — he  waa,  as  everybody  must  see,  in  a  sad  case  for 
Ins  patriotism.  And  you  need  not  exult  over  him,  good 
brotiier  of  the  Southern  States;  for  we  have  some  inklings 
that  many  of  you,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  not 
do  CQuch  better.  We  have  reason  to  know,  in  Kentui^y,  its 
in  MissiKJppi,  are  noble  and  generous  hearts,  to  whom  never 
was  tale  of  suffering  told  in  vain.  Ah,  good  brother,  is  it 
■feiir  for  you  to  expect  of  us  services  which  your  own  brave^ 
honouralde  heart  would  not  allow  you  to  render,  were  you  in 
our  place) 

Be  that  as  it  may,  if  our  good'seuator  was  a  political  sin* 
ner,  he  was  in  a  fear  way  to  expiate  it  by  his  ni^f  s  penance. 
There  had  been  a  long  continuous  period  of  rainy  weather, 
and  the  soft,  rich  earth  of  Ohio,  as  every  oilo  knows,  is  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  manu&cture  of  mud, — and  the  road  wan 
an  Ohio  railroad  of  tbe  good  old  times. 

"And  pray,  what  sort  of  a  road  may  that  bet"  says 
some  eastern  traveller,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  con.- 
nect  no  ideas  with  a  railroad,  but  those  of  smoothness  or 
speed. 

Enow,  then,  innocent  esstera  friend,  that  in  benighted 
regions  of  the  west,  where  the  mud  is  of  unfathomable  and 
sublime  depth,  roads  are  made  of  round  rough  logs,  arranged 
transversely  mde  by  side,  and  coated  over  in  their  pristine 
freshness  with  earth,  turf,  and  whatsoever  may  oome  to  hand, 
and  then  the  rejoicii^  native  calleth  it  a  road,  and  atiai^tway 
essayeth  to  ride  thereupon.  In  process  of  time,  tbe  rains 
wash  off  all  the  turf  and  grasa  aforesaid,  move  the  Ic^  hither 
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aad  thither,  in  picturesque  poeltioiiB,  up,  down  and  crcffiEwise^ 
with  divera  chasms  and  ruts  of  black  mud  iatervening.  - 

Over  such  a  road  as  this  our  senator  went  stumfaliug  along, 
making  moral  Te&ections  a«  continuously  aa  under  the  cir- 
cunutaucea  could  be  expected, — the  carriage  proceeding 
along  much  as  follows, — bump  I  bump!  bump!  slush!  down 
io  the  .mud  I — the  senator,  woman,  and  chiid  reversing  their 
positions  so  suddenly  aa  to  come,  without  any  very  accurate 
adjustment^  gainst  the  windows  of  the  down-bill  side.  Car- 
riage stu^  fast,  while  Cudjoe  on  the  outside  is  beard  making 
a  great. muster  among  the  horses.  After  various  inefTeotoal 
pullinga  and  twitchmga,  just  aa  the  senator  is  losing  all 
patience,  the  carriage  suddenly  rights  itself  with  &  bounce,— 
two  firont  wheels  go  down  into  another  abyss,  and  senator, 
woman,  and  child,  all  tumble  promiscuously  on  to  the  front 
seat, — senator's  bat  is  jammed  over  his  eyes  and  nose  quite 
unoeremtttdously,  and  he  considers  himself  fiiirly  eitinguished ; 
I — child  cries,  and  Cudjoe  on  the  outside  delivera  animated 
addresses  to  the  horses,  who  are  kicking,  and  floundering,  and 
straining,  under  repeated  cracks  of  the  whip.  Carriage 
springs  up,  with  another  bounce, — down  go  the  hind  wheels, 
—senator,  woman,  and  child  fly  over  on  to  the  back  seat, 
JiiB  elbows  encountering  ber  bonnet,  and  both  her  feet  being 
jammed  into  his  bat,  which  flies  off  in  the  concuaaion.  After 
a  few  moments  the  "  slough  "  is  passed,  and  the  horses  stoj^ 
pantiiw ; — the  senator  finds  his  hat,  the  woman  straigjitens 
her  bonnet,  and  hushes  her  child,  and  they  brace  tbemselrea 
firmly  fiir  what  is  yet  to  come. 

For  a  while  only  the  continuous  bump !  bump  [  inter- 
mingled,  just  by  way  of  variety,  with  divera  side  plunges  and 
compound  shakes  ;  and  they  b^;in  to  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  not  so  badly  off,  afl«r  ail.  At  last,  with  a  square 
plunge  which  puts  all  on  to  their  feet  and  then  down  into 
their  seats  with  incredible  quickness,  the  carriage  stops,— and, 
after  much  outside  commotion,  Cudjoe  appears  at  the  door. 

"  Pleasa,  sir,  it's  powerful  bad  spot,  this  yer.  I  don't 
know  how  we's  to  get  clar  out.  Tm  a  tbinkin'  we'll  have  to 
be  a  gettin'  roils." 

The  senator  despairingly  steps  out,  picking  gingerly  for 
some  firm  foothold ;  down  goes  one  foot  an  immeasurable 
depth, — he  tries  to  pull  it  np,  loses  his  balance,  and  timibles 
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over  into  the  mud,  imd  is  fiahed  oat,  in  a  very  deBpftiring 
condition,  by  Cudjoo. 

But  WB  forbear,  out  of  Bympatiiy  to  our  readera'  bones. 
Western  trayelleis,  -who  liave  beguiled  the  midni^t  boor  in 
the  intereetiug  process  of  pulling  down  rail  fences,  to  pry 
their  carriages  oat  of  mad  holes,  will  bave  a  reBpeetfol  and 
moumAil  ^inpathy  ■with  our  unfortunate  hero.  We  beg 
them  to  drop  a  sUent  tear,  uid  pass  on. 

It  was  fuU  late  in  the  night  when  the  carriage  emnged, 
dripping  and  bespattered,  out  of  the  creek,  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  a  large  fiirm-hoaHe. 

It  took  no  inconsiderable  persoTerance  to  arouse  the  in- 
mates :  but  at  last  the  respectable  proprietor  appeared,  and 
luidid  the  door.  He  was  a  great,  toll,  bristling  Oison  of  a 
fellow,  full  ux  feet  and  Home  inches  in  his  stockings,  and 
wrayed  in  a  red  flannel  hunting-shirt  A  very  heavy  mat 
of  sandy  hair,  in  a  decidedly  tousled  condition,  and  a  beard 
of  some  days'  growth,  gave  the  worthy  inen  an  appearonoe,  to 
Bay  the  least,  not  particulariy  prepossessing.  He  stood  for  a 
few  minutes  holding  the  can^e  aloft,  and  blinking  oa  our 
travellerB  with  a  dismal  and  mistified  expresson  that  was 
truly  ludicrous.  It  cost  some  effort  of  our  senator  to  indace 
biin  to  comprehend  the  case  fiilly;  and  while  he  is  doing  his 
beat  at  that,  we  shall  give  him  a  little  introduction  to  our 


Honest  old  John  Van  Trompe  was  once  quite  a  consider- 
able land-holder  and  slave-owner  in  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
Having  "nothing  of  the  bear  about  him  bat  the  akin,"  and 
being  gifled  by  nature  with  a  great,  honest,  just  heart,  quite 
equal  to  bis  gigantic  frame,  he  bad  been  for  some  years  wit- 
nessing  with  repressed  uneasiness  the  workings  of  a  system 
equally  bad  for  oppressor  and  oppressed.  At  lost,  one  day 
John's  great  heart  bad  swelled  altogether  too  big  to  wear  his 
bonds  any  longer ;  so  he  just  took  bb  pocket-book  out  of  his 
desk,  and  went  over  into  Ohio,  and  bought  a  quarter  of  a 
township  of  good,  rich  land,  made  out  free  papers  for  all  hia 
people, — men,  women,  and  children, — packed  them  op  nt 
wagons,  and  sent  them  off  to  settle  down ;  and  then  honest 
John  turned  his  (ace  up  the  creek,  and  sat  quietly  down 
on  a  snug,  retired  farm,  to  enjoy  his  conscience  and  hii 
reflecUons. 
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"  Are  you  the  man  that  will  shelter  a  poor  woman  and 
child  &om  slave-cateherB)"  said  the  eeniitor,  expUcitly. 

"  I  rather  thinV  I  am,"  eaid  honeet  John,  with  eome  cou- 
aideral^  emphasis. 

"  I  thought  ao,"  said  the  senator. 

"  If  there's  anybody  eomea,"  said  the  good  man,  stretching 
his  tall,  muscular  form  upward,  "why  here  I'm  ready  for 
him :  and  I'to  got  seven  sons,  each  six  foot  high,  and  they'll 
be  ready  for 'em.  Give  onr  respects  to 'em,"  said  John;  "tell 
'em  it's  no  matter  how  soon  they  call, — make  no  kinder  dif- 
foreuce  to  us,"  said  John,  running  his  fingers  through  the 
shock  of  htur  that  thatched  his  head,  and  bursting  out  into  a 
great  laugh. 

Weary,  Jaded,  and  spiritless,  Eliza  dragged  herself  up  to 
the  door,  with  her  child  lying  in  a  heavy  ^eep  on  her  arm. 
The  rough  man  held  the  candle  to  her  face,  and  uttering  a 
kind  of  compaBsionate  gruot,  opened  the  door  of  a  amall  bed-  - 
room  adjoining  to  the  large  kitcheu  where  they  were  stand- 
ing, and  motioned  her  to  go  in.  He  took  down  a  candle,  and 
lifting  it,  set  it  upon  the  table,  and  then  addressed  himaelf 
toElisa. 

"  Now,  I  say,  gal,  you  needn't  be  a  bit  afeard,  let  who  will 
come  here.  I'm  up  to  all  that  sort  o'  thing,"  said  he,  pointitg 
to  two  or  three  goodly  rifles  over  the  miuitelpiece ;  "and 
moBt  people  that  know  me  know  that  'twoiddn't  be  healthy 
to  try  to  get  anybody  out  o'  my  house  when  I'm  agio  it.  So 
wow  you  jist  go  to  sleep  now,  as  quiet  aa  if  yer  mother  was  a 
rockin'  ye,"  s&^d  ho,  as  he  shut  the  door. 

"  Why,  this  is  an  uncommon  handsome  un,"  ho  said  to  tho 
senator.  "Ah,  weli;  handsome  una  has  the  greatest  caiiae  to 
mn,  sometimes,  if  they  baa  any  kind  o'  feelin',  such  as  decent 
women  should.     I  know  all  about  tbat." 

The  senator,  in  a  few  words,  briefly  explained  Eliia'a 
histdry. 

"  0-!  ou !  aw !  now,  I  want  to  know !"  said  the  good  man, 
pitifolly ;  "  sho  1  now  sho  !  That's  natur  now,  poor  crittur  ! 
Basted  down  now  like  a  deer, — hunted  down,  jest  for  havin' 
satumt  feelin's,  and  doin'  what  no  kind  o'  mother  could  help 
a  doin'  1  I  tell  ye  what,  these  yer  things  make  me  come  the 
nighest  to  swearin',  now,  o'  most  anything,"  said  honest  John, 
as  he  wiped  his  eyes  witli  the  back  of  a  great,  freckled,  yellow 
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hand.  "  I  tell  yet  what,  BtroDger,  it  was  years  and  jrean 
before  I'd  jioe  the  church,  'cause  the  mioistera  rouad  in  ouiT: 
parts  used  to  preach  that  the  Bible  went  in  for  these  'ere  cut- 
tings up, — and  I  couldn't  be  up  to  'em  with  their  Greek  and, 
Hebrew,  and  so  I  took  up  agin  'em,  Bible  and  alL  X  never 
jined  the  church  till  I  found  a  minister  that  was  up  to  'em 
all  in  Greek  and  all  that,  and  he  said  ti^t  the  contrary ; 
and  then  I  took  i-ight  hold,  and  jilted  tfie  ohurcl^ — I  did 
now,  &ot,"  said  John,  who  had  been  all  this  time  uncorking 
some  very  frisky  bottled  .cider,  which  at  this  juncture  he 
presented. 

"  Ye'd  better  jest  put  up  here,  now,  till  dayli^t,"  said  he, 
heartily,  "  and  I'll  call  up  the  old  woman,  and  have  a  bed  got 
ready  for  you  in  no  time." 

"  Thank  you,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  senator  j  "  I  must 
be  along,  to  take  the  night  stage  for  Columbus." 

"  Ah  1  well,  then,  if  you  must,  I'll  go  a  piece  with  you,  and 
show  you  a  cross-road  that  will  take  you  there  better  than 
the  rcMid  you  game  on.     That  road's  mighty  bad." 

John  equipped  himself,  and,  wil^  a  lantern  in  hand,  was 
soon  seen  guiding  the  senator's  carriage  towards  a  road  that 
ran  down  in  a  hollow,  back  of  his  dwelling.  When  they 
parted,  the  senator  put  into  his  hand  a  ten^ollar  bill. 

"  It's  for  her,"  he  said  briefly. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  John,  with  equal  oonciseness. 

They  shook  hands  and  parted. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  February  moming  looked  grey  and  driizling  throu^ 
the  window  of  Uncle  Tom's  cabin.  It  looked  on  downcast 
faces,  the  images  of  mournful  heai-ta.  The  little  table  stood 
out  before  the  fire,  covered  with  an  ironing-cloth;  a  ooaraa 
but  clean  shirt  or  two,  fresh  from  the  iron,  hung  on  the  bock 
of  a  ohair  by  the  fire,  and  Aimt  Chloe  had  another  spread  out 
before  her  on  the  table.  CareMly  she  rubbed  and  ironed 
every  fold  and  every  hem,  with  the  most  scrupulous  exact- 
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n«m,  evefy  now  and  then  raising  her  hand  to  her  &oe  to 
wipo  off  the  tears  that  were  ooiueing  down  her  cheeks. 

Tom  sat  by,  with  his  Testament  open  on  his  knee,  and  his 
head  leaning  upon  his  hand; — but  neither  spoke.  It  was  yet 
early,  and  the  children  lay  all  asleep  together  in  their  little 
rude  trandle-bed. 

Tom,  who  had  to  the  full,  the  gentle,  domestic  heart, 
which,  woe  for  them !  has  been  a  peculiar  characteristio  of 
his  unhappy  race,  got  up  and  walked  silently  to  look  at  his 
children. 

"  It's  the  last  time,"  he  said. 

Aunt  Chloo  did  not  answer,  only  rubbed  away  over  and 
over  on  the  coaiBO  shirt,  already  as  amooth  as  hands  could 
make  it ;  and,  finally  setting  her  iron  auddenly  down  with  a 
despairing  plunge,  she  sat  down  to  the  table,  and  "lifted  up 
her  voice  and  wept." 

"  S'pose  we  must  be  resigned  ;  but  oh  Lord  I  how  ken  1 1 
If  I  km)w'd  anything  whar  you's  goin',  or  how  they'd  aarre 
.joa !  Missis  says  shell  try  and  'deem  ye,  in  a  year  or  two ; 
but  Lor  1  nobody  never  comes  up  that  goes  down  thar  t 
They  kills  'em  1  I've  heam  'em  tell  how  dey  works  'em  up 
on  dcm  ar  plantatioiis." 

"Therell  be  the  same  Qod  there,  Chloe,  that  there  is 
here." 

"  Well,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  "  s'pose  dero  will ;  but  de  Lord 
lets  dre'M  thjnga  happen,  sometime.  I  don't  seem  to  get 
no  comfort  dat  way." 

"I'm  in  the  Lord's  hands,"  said  Tom;  "nothia'  con  go 
no  fiirder  than  he  leta  it ; — and  that's  on*  thing  I  can  thank 
him  for.  It's  m«  that's  sold  and  going  down,  and  not  yoa 
nur  the  chil'en.  Here  you're  safe  ; — what  comes  will  come 
only  on  me  ;  and  tho  Lord,  he'il  help  me, — I  know  he  will." 

Ah,  brave,  manly  heart, — smothering  thine  own  sorrow, 
to  comfort  thy  beloved  ones !  '  Tom  spoke  with  a  thick 
utterance,  and  with  a  bitter  choking  in  his  throat, — but  he 
spoke  brave  and  strong. 

"Let's  think  on  ourmorciea!"  he  added,  tremulously,  aa 
if  he  was  quite  sure  he  needed  to  think  on  them  very  hard 
indeed. 

"  Marcies ! "  said  Aunt  Chloe ;  "  don't  see  no  marcy  in't ! 
'tan't  right  I  'tan't  right  it  should  be  so !  Has'r  never  ought 
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ter  left  it  so  that  ye  covM  be  took  for  hia  debts.  YeVe  amt 
biin  aH  he  gets  for  ye,  twice  over.  He  owed  ye  yer  freedom, 
and  ought  ter  gin't  to  yer  years  ago.  Mebbe  he  can't  help 
himself  now,  but  I  feel  it's  wrong.  ^Nothing  can't  beat  that 
ar  out  o'  me.  Sich  a  feitbful  critter  as  ye've  been, — and 
aUera  so't  his  business  'fore  yer  own  every  way, — and  reckoned 
on  him  more  than  yer  own  wife  and  chil'en !  Them  as  sells 
heart's  love  and  heart's  blood,  to  get  out  thar  scrapee,  de 
Lord'Il  be  up  to  'em  I " 

"  Chloe !  now,  if  yo  love  me,  ye  won't  talk  so,  when  per- 
haps jest  the  last  time  we'll  ever  have  t<^ether !  And  I'll 
tell  ye,  Chloe,  it  goes  agin  roe  to  hear  one  woid  agin  Mas'r. 
"Wan't  he  put  in  my  arms  a  baby ! — it's  natur  I  should  think 
a,  heap  of  him.  And  he  couldn't  be  'spected  to  think  so  much 
of  poor  Tom.  Mas'rs  ia  used  to  havin'  all  these  yer  things 
done  for  'em,  and  nat'Uy  they  don't  think  so  much  on't. 
They  can't  be  'spected  to,  no  iray.  Set  him  'longside  of 
other  Mas'rs — ^who's  had  the  treatment  and  the  livm'  Ttc 
had  1  And  he  never  would  have  let  this  yer  come  on  me,  if 
he  could  have  seed  it  aforehand.     I  know  he  wouldn't." 

"Wal,  any  way,  thar's  wrong  about  it  somewhar^  said 
Aunt  Ohloe,  in  whom  ^  stubborn  sense  of  justice  was  a  pre- 
dominant trait ;  "  I  can't  jest  make  out  whar  'tis,  but  tharls 
wrong  Bomewhar,  I'm  clar  o'  that" 

"  Yer  onght  ter  look  up  to  the  Lord  above — ^he's  above  sU 
■—thar  don't  a  sparrow  fijl  *ithout  him." 

"  It  don't  seem  (o  comfort  me,  but  I  'spect  it  orter,"  eaid 
Aunt  Chloe.  "  But  dar'a  no  wse  talkin' ;  111  jes  wtft  up  de 
corn-cake,  and  get  ye  one  good  breakfast,  'cause  nobody 
knows  when  you'll  get  another," 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  sufferii^  of  the  negroes  sold 
south,  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  the  instinctive  affec- 
tions of  that  race  are  peculiarly  strong.  Their  local  attach- 
ments are  very  abiding.  They  are  not  naturally  daring  and 
enterprising,  but  home-loving  and  affectionate.  Add  to  this 
all  the  terrors  with  which  ignorance  invests  the  unknown,  and 
add  to  this,  again,  that  selling  to  the  south  is  set  before  the 
negro  Irom  childhood  as  the  last  severity  of  punishment. 
The  threat  that  terrifies  more  than  ■whipping  or  torture  of 
'any  kind,  is  the  threat  of  being  sent  down  river.  '  We  have 
ourselves  heard  this  feeling  expressed  by  them,  and  seen  the 
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^ual&cted  horror  with  whicli  ttiey  wilt  at  in  tbeir  goadping 
hours,  &iid  tell  frightful  stories  of  that  '-dowa  river/'  which 
to  them  ia 


A  miasionary  among  the  fugitives  in  Canada  told  us  that 
Toaaj  of  the  fugitives  confessed  themselves  to  have  escaped 
fiom  comparatively  kind  mafiters,  and  that  they  were  induced 
to  brave  the  perils  of  escape,  in  almost  every  case,  by  the 
desperate  horror  with  which  they  r^orded  being  sold  south, 
— a  doom  which  was  hanging  either  over  themselves  or  their 
husbands,  their  wives  or  children.  This  nerves  the  African, 
naturaUy  patient,  timid  and  unenterpming,  with  heroio 
couiage,  and  leads  him  to  suffer  hunger,  cold,  pain,  the 
perils  of  the  wilderness,  and  the  more  dread  penalties  of 
re-capture. 

The  simple  morning  meal  now  smoked  on  the  table,  for 
Mrs,  Shelby  had  excused  Aunt  Chloe's  attendance,  at  the 
great  house  that  morning.  The  poor  soul  had  expended  all 
her  little  enei^jies  on  this  farewell  feast, — had  killed  and 
dressed  (ler  choicest  chicken,  and  prepared  her  com-cake  with, 
scrupulous  exactness,  just  t^  her  husband's  taste,  and  brought 
out  certain  mysterious  jara  on  the  mantelpiece,  some  pre- 
serves  that  were  never  produced  except  on  extreme  occo^ons. 

"  Lor,  Pete,"  said  Mose,  triumphantly,  "  han't  we  got  a 
buster  of  a  breakfast  I"  at  the  same  time  catching  at  a  fiag- 
ment  of  the  chicken. 

Aunt  Chloe  gave  him  a  sudden  box  on  the  ear.  "  Thar 
now  I  crowing  over  the  last  breakout  yer  poor  daddy's  gwine 
to  have  to  home  1" 

"  O,  Chloe !"  said  Tom,  gently. 

"  Wal,  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  hiding  her  face  in 
Iter  apron;  "I's  so  tossed  about,  it  makes  me  act  ugly." 

The  boys  stood  quite  still,  looking  first  at  their  &dier  and 
tium  at  their  mother,  while  the  baby,  climbing  up  her  clothes, 
began  an  imperious,  commanding  ciy. 

"  Thar  \"  said  Aunt  Chloe,  wiping  her  eyes  and  taking  up 
the. baby;  "now  I's  done,  I  hope, — now  do  eat  something. 
This  ye?s  my  nicest  chicken.  Tlmr,  bpys,  ye  shall  have  some, 
poor  oritturs !    Yer  mammy's  been  cross  to  yer." 

The  boys  needed  no  second  invitation,  and  yieat  in  i\'ith 
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great  zeal  for  the  eatables ;  and  it  was  veil  tiiey  did  bo,  oa 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  very  little  perfonned  to  any 
purpose  by  the  party. 

"  Now "  said  Aunt  Chloe,  buatiing  abont  after  break&st, 
"  I  muHt  put  up  yer  clothes.  Jest  like  as  not,  he^l  take  'em 
all  away.  I  know  thar  ways — mean  as  dirt,  they  is  I  Wal, 
now,  yet  flflanelB  for  rhumatis  is  in  this  comer;  bo  be  earful, 
'cause  there  won't  nobody  make  ye  no  more.  Then  her^s 
yer  old  shirtB,  and  these  yer  ia  new  ones.  I  toed  off  these 
yer  stookings  last  night,  and  put  de  ball  in  'em  to  mend  with. 
But  Lor  ]  wboll  ever  mend  Jbr  ye  t"  and  Aunt  Chloe,  again 
oTercome,  laid  her  head  on  the  box  aide,  and  sobbed.  "  To 
think  on't  1  no  crittur  to  do  for  ye,  siok  or  well  1  I  don't 
railly  think  I  ought  tor  be  good  now  1" 

"Ae  hoyB,  having  eaten  ererything  there  was  on  the  break- 
fast^table,  began  now  to  take  eome  thought  of  the  case ;  and, 
seeing  their  mother  crying,  and  their  father  looking  veiy  Bad, 
began  to  whimper  and  put  their  hands  to  their  eyes.  Uncle 
Tom  had  the  baby  on  hie  knee,  ani  was  letting  her  enjoy 
herself  to  the  utmost  extent,  scratching  his  &ce  and  puUing 
his  hair,  and  occesionally  breaking  out  into  clamorous  explo- 
Bions  of  delight,  evidently  arising  out  of  her  own  internal 
reflections. 

"  Ay,  crow  away,  poor  crittur  1"  said  Aunt  Chloe ;  "  yell 

-  have  to  come  to  it,  too  I  ye'll  live  to  see  yer  husband  sold,  or 

mebbe  be  sold  yeraelf  j  and  these  yer  boys,  th^s  to  be  sold, 

1  s'pose,  too,  jest  like  as  not,  when  dey  gets  good  for  srane- 

thin';  an't  no  use  in  niggere  havin'  notbin' !" 

Here  one  of  the  boys  called  out,  "  That's  Misda  a-comin' 
in!" 

"She  can't  do  no  good;  what's  she  coming  fori"  said 
Aunt  Chloe. 

Mrs.  Shelby  entered.  Aunt  Chloe  set  a  chair  for  her  in 
a  manner  decidedly  gruff  and  cnisty.  She  did  not  seem  to 
notice  either  the  action  or  the  muiner.  She  looked  pole  and 
anxious. 

"Tom,"  she  stud,  "I  come  to — "  and  stoppii^  suddenly, 
and  r^ardiag  the  silent  group,  Bhe  sat  down  in  the  chair, 
and,  covering  her  face  with  her  handkerchief,  began  to  sob. 

"  Lor,  now.  Missis,  don't — don't !"  said  Aunt  Chto^ 
bumting  out  in  her  turn;  and  for  a  few  moments  Utej  dU 
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wept  in  company.  And  in  thoae  tean  they  all  shed  together, 
the  high  and  the  lowly,  melted  away  all  the  heart-bunuDgs 
and  anger  of  the  oppressed,  O,  jo  who  Tiwt  the  distressed, 
do  ye  know  that  eveiything  your  money  can  buy,  giTen  with 
a  cold  ayerted  fiioe,  is  not  worth  one  honest  tear  shed  in  real 
(jmpathy ! 

"My  good  fellow,"  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  "I  can't  ^tb  you 
anything  to  do  you  any  good.  If  I  (pve  you  money,  it  will 
only  he  taken  from  you.  But  I  tell  you  solemnly,  and  before 
Ood,  that  I  will  keep  trace  of  you,  and  brii^  you  back  as 
soon  aa  1  can  command  the  money; — and,  till  then,  trust  in 
God!" 

Here  the  boys  called  out  that  Mas'r  Hal^  waA  coming 
and  tben  an  unceremonious  kick  pushed  open  the  door. 
Haley  stood  there  in  very  ill  humour,  having  ridden  hard  the 
ni^t  before,  and  being  not  at  alt  pacified  by  Ids  ill  success  in 
ra-oapturing  his  prey. 

"Gome,"  swd  he,  "ye  nigger,  ye'r  ready!  Servant, 
ma'am  !'  said  he,  taking  off  his  hat,  as  he  saw  Mrs.  Shelby. 

Aunt  Chloe  shut  and  corded  the  box,  and,  getting  up, 
looked  gruffly  on  the  trader,  her  tears  seemii^  suddenly 
turned  to  sparks  of  fire. 

Tom  rose  up  meekly,  to  follow  hia  new  master,  and  raised 
up  his  heavy  box  on  his  shoulder.  His  wife  took  the  baby  in 
ber  aims  to  go  with  him  to  the  wagon,  and  tbe  children,  still 
Drying,  trailed  on  behind. 

Mrs.  Shelby,  walking  up  to  the  trader,  detained  him  for  a 
few  momenta,  talking  with  him  in  an  earnest  manner;  and 
vhile  she  was  thus  talking,  the  whole  fiunily  party  proceeded 
to  a  wagon,  that  stood  ready  harnessed  at  the  door.  A  crowd 
of  all  the  old  and  young  hands  on  the  yhee  stood  gathered 
around  it,  to  bid  fiirewdl  to  their  old  associate.  'Tom  bad 
been  looked  up  to,  both  as  a  head  servant  and  a  ChristiaB 
teacher,  by  all  the  place,  and  there  was  much  honest  em- 
pathy and  grief  about  him,  particularly  among  the  women. 

"  Why,  Chloe,  you  bar  it  better'n  we  do  1 "  siud  one  of 
tiie  women,  who  had  been  weeping  freely,  noticing  the  gloomy 
calmness  with  which  Aunt  Chloe  stood  by  the  wagon. 

'-'  I's  done  my  tears ! "  she  said,  looking  grimly  at  the 
trader,  who  was  coming  up.  "  I  does  not  feel  to  cry  'fore  dat 
ar  old  limb,  no  how  1 " 
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"  Get  ia ! "  said  Haley  to  Tom,  as  be  strode  throo^  the 
crowd  of  servants,  who  looked  at  him  Tith  lowering  brows.     - 

Tom  got  in,  and  Haley  drawing  out  from  under  Uie  wagon- 
seat  a  heavy  pair  of  shackles,  nuide  them  fist  arowid  eaoh- 

A  smothered  groan  of  indignation  ran  throngh  the  whole ' 
circle,  and  Mrs.  Shelby  spoke  from  the  verandah, — 

"  Mr.  Haley,  I  assure  you  that  precaution  is  entirely  nn- 
necessary." 

"  Do'n  know,  ma'am ;  I've  loat  one  five  himdred  dollars 
from  this  yer  place,  and  I  can't  afford  to  run  no  more  risks." 

"  What  else  could  she  'spect  ou  him!"  said  Aunt  Cbloe,' 
indignantly,  while  tho  two  boys,  who  now  seemed  to  com- 
prehend  at  onco  their  fiither's  destiny,  clung  to  her  gown,' 
sobbing  and  groaning  vehemently. 

"  I"m  Borrj',"  said  Tom,  "  that  Mas'r  George  happened  to 
be  away." 

George  had  gone  to  sp^nd  two  or  three  days  with  a  oom~ 
panion  on  a  neighbouring  estate,  and  having  departed  early 
in  the  morning,  before  Tom's  misfortune  had  been  made 
pulilic,  had  left  without  hearing  of  it. 

"  Give  my  love  to  Mas'r  George,"  he  said,  eameatly. 

Haley  whipped  up  the  horse,  and,  with  a  steady,  mouni' 
ful  loc£,  fixed  to  the  last  ou  the  old  place,  Tom  was  whirled 

Mr,  Shelby  at  this  time  was  not  at  home.  He  had  sold 
Tom  under  the  spur  of  a  dririitg  necessity,  to  get  out  of  the 
power  of  a  man  whom  he  dreaded, — and  his  first  feeling,  aftw 
the  consummation  of  the  bargain,  had  been  that  of  relief.  But 
his  wife's  expostulations  awoke  his  half-slumbering  r^^ts  • 
and  Tom's  manly  disiuterestednesa  increased  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  his  feelings.  It  was  in  vain  that  be  said  to  himself 
that  he  had  a  right  to  do  it, — that  everybody  did  it, — and 
that  some  did  it  without  even  the  excuse  of  neorasityf~h6 
could  not  satisfy  his  own  feelings ;  and  that  he  might  not 
witness  the  unpleasant  scen^  of  the  consummation,  he  had 
gone  on  a  short  bueiness  tour  up  the  country,  ho[Hi^  that 
all  would  be  over  before  he  returned. 

Tom  and  Haley  rattled  ou  along  the  dusty  rood,  whirling  ; 
past  every  old  f^iliar  spot,  imtil  the  bounds  of  the  esttt* 
were  &irly  passed,  and  they  fonnd  themselves  out  on  the 
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open  pike.  After  they  had  riddea  about  a  milo.  Haley  sud- 
denly drew  up  at  the  door  of  ti  blacksmith's  shop,  when, 
taking  out  with  him  a  pair  of  handcuJiB,  he  stepped  into  the 
shop,  to  have  a  little  alteration  in  them. 

"  These  yer's  a  little  too  small  for  his  bnild,"  said  Haley, 
Bbowing  the  fetters,  and  pointing  out  to  Tom. 

"  Lor  1  now,  if  thar  an't  Shelby's  Tom.  He  han't  sold  him, 
now!"  said  the  smith. 

"  Yes,  he  has,"  said  Haley. 

"  No,  ye  don't  1  well,  reely,"  said  the  smith,  "  who'd  a 
thoi^t  it !  Why,  ye  needn't  go  to  fetterin'  him  up  this  yer 
way.    He's  the  fidtifullest,  best  crittur — " 

"  Tea,  yea,"  said  Haley  j  "  but  your  good  fellers  are  just 
lihe  critturs  to  want  ter  run  off.  Them  stupid  ones,  as 
doesn't  eare  whar  they  go,  and  shif  less,  drunken  ones,  as  don't 
care  for  noUua',  they'll  stick  by,  and  like  as  not  be  rather 
pleased  to  be  toted  round ;  but  these  yer  prime  fellers,  they 
hates  it  like  sin.  No  way  but  to  fetter  'em;  got  legs, — 
theyll  use  'em, — ^no  mistake," 

"  Well,"  said  the  smith,  feeling  among  his  tools, "  them 
plantations  down  thar,  stranger,  an't  jest  ^e  place  a  Kentuck 
nigger  wonts  to  go  to ;  they  dies  thar  tol'able  feat,  don't 
theyl" 

"  Wal,  yes,  tol'able  hat,  ther  dying  is;  what  with  the 
'climating  and  one  thing  and  another,  they  dies  so  as  to  keep 
the  market  up  pretty  brisk,"  said  Haley. 

"  Wal,  now,  a  feller  can't  help  thinkin'  it's  a  mighty  pity 
to  have  a  nice,  quiet,  likely  feller,  as  good  im  as  Tom  is, 
go  down  to  be  £urly  ground  up  on  one  of  them  ar  sugar 
plantations." 

"  Wal,  he's  got  a  fa'r  chance.  I  promised  to  do  well  by 
him.  I'll  get  him  in  house  servant  in  some  good  old  £unity, 
and  then,  if  he  stands  the  fever  and  'climating,  he'll  have  a 
berth  good  as  any  nigger  oii^ht  ter  ask  for." 

"  He  leaves  his  wife  and  chil'en  up  here,  s'pose  1  ** 

;"  Tea ;  but  hell  get  another  tiiar.  Lord,  thar's  women 
enou^  ovaiywhar,"  said  Haley. 

Tom  was  Mtting  very  moumftilly  on  the  oubdde  of  the 
shop,  while  Uiis  con-rersation  vras  going  on.  Suddenly  he 
heard  the  qtuck,  short  click  of  a  horse's  hoof  behind  himj 
and,  b^re  he  could  &irly  awake  from  his  surprise,  young 
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Master  George  Bprang  into  the  wagon,  ibrew  his  arms  tumul- 
tuotialy  round  lus  neck,  and  was  sobbing  and  eooldiog  -with 
energy. 

"  1  declare,  it's  real  mean )  I  don't  care  what  they  say, 
any  of  'em !  It'a  a  nasty,  mean  shame  t  If  I  was  a  man,  they 
shouldn't  do  it, — they  should  notj  tol"  stud  George,  with  a 
kind  of  subdued  howl. 

"  0  !  Mas'r  George  !  this  does  me  good  1 "  said  Tom.  "  I 
co\Udn't  bar  to  go  off  without  seein'  ye !  It  does  me  real 
good,  ye  can't  tell  1 "  Here  Tom  made  some  movement  of 
his  i^et,  and  George's  eye  fell  on  the  fetters. 

"  "What  a  shame ! "  he  exclaimed,  lifting  Ids  hands.  "  I'U 
knock  that  old  fellow  down — I  will  1 " 

"  No  you  won't,  Mas'r  George;  and  you  must  not  talk  bo 
loud.     It  won't  help  me  any,  to  anger  him." 

"  Well,  I  won't,  then,  for  your  sake ;  but  only  to  think  of 
it — isn't  it  a  shamel  They  never  sent  for  me,  nor  sent  me 
any  word,  and,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Tom  Linoon,  I  shouldn't 
have  heard  it.  I  tell  you,  I  blow  'em  up  well,  all  of  'em,  at 
home!" 

"  That  ar  wasn't  r^ht,  I'm  'feered,  Mas'r  George." 

"  Can't  help  it !     I  say  it's  a  shame  I     Look  here.  Uncle 
Tom,"  said  he,  turning  his  back  to  the  shop,  and  spewing  in 
a  mysteriow  tone,  "I've  brought  you  my  dollar!" 
.    "Oil  couldn't  think  o'  takin'  on't,  Maa'r  George,  no  ways 
in  the  world  ! "  said  Tom,  quite  moved. 

*'  But  you  <AaU  take  it  \ "  said  George ;  "  look  here — I  told 
Aunt  Chloe  I'd  do  it,  and  she  advised  me  just  to  make  a  hole 
in  it,  and  put  a  string  through,  so  you  could  hang  it  round 
your  neck,  and  keep  it  out  of  sight ;  else  this  mean  scamp 
would  take  it  away.  I  tell  ye,  Tom,  I  want  to  blow  him  up  ! 
it  would  do  me  good  ! " 

"  No,  don'i^  Mas'r  Geoi^,  for  it  won't  do  mc  any  good." 

"  Well,  I  won't,  for  your  sake,"  said  George,  busily  tyitig 
his  dollu"  round  Tom's  neck ;  "  but  there,  now,  button  your 
coat  tight  over  it,  and  keep  it^  and  remembOT,  every  time  you 
see  it,  that  Pll  come  down  after  you,  and  fcnng  you  back. 
Aunt  Chloe  and  I  have  been  talking  about  it.  I  to)d  her  not 
to  fearj  I'll  see  to  it,  and  Pll  t«aae  fiither'B  lj&  out  if  he  don't 
doit" 

"  0 !  Mas'r  Oeoige^  ye  mustn't  talk  so  'bout  yer  fitthu  1" 
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"  Lot,  Uncle  Tom,  I  don't  mean  anything  bud." 

"  And  now,  Mas'r  George,"  said  Tom,  "  ye  must  be  a  good 
boy  i  'member  how  many  hearts  is  aot  on  ye.  Al'ayt  keep 
close  to  yer  mother.  Don't  be  gettin'  into  any  of  tbem  foolish 
ways  boys  has  of  gattin'  too  big  to  mind  their  mothers.  Tell 
ye  what,  Uas'r  George,  the  Lord  givee  good  many  thingfi  twico 
over;  but  he  don't  giye  ye  a  mother  but  once.  Yell  never 
Bee  Bich  wiother  woman,  Mas'r  Geoi^,  if  ye  live  to  be  a 
hmidred  yean  old.  So,  now,  you  hold  on  to  her,  and  grow 
up,  and  be  a  comfort  to  her,  thtw^a  my  own  good  boy, — ^you 
Wilinow,  won't  yo I" 

"  Yes,  I  will.  Uncle  Tom,"  said  Oeorgo  seriouHly. 

"  &Qd  be  oareM  of  yer  speaking,  Mas'r  Geoi^.  Tonng 
boys,  when  they  comee  to  your  age,  is  wilful,  Bometimee — it'a 
natur'  they  should  be.  But  real  gentlemen,  euch  as  I  hopes 
youll  b^  never  lets  &11  no  words  that  isn't  'speotful  to  thar 
poi-eute.     Ye  an't  'fended,  Mas'r  George)" 

"  No,  indeed,  TJnde  Tom;  you  always  did  give  me  good 

"  I'b  older,  ye  know,"  said  Tom,  Btroting  the  boy's  fine, 
curly  head  with  his  large,  strong  hand,  but  speaking  in  a 
voice  as  tender  as  a  woman's,  "  and  I  sees  all  thc^'a  bound  up 
in  you.  0,  Mas'r  George,  you  has  everything, — ramin', 
privilegeB,  readin',  writin', — and  you'U  grow  up  to  be  a  great, 
learned,  good  man,  and  all  the  people  on  the  place  and  your 
mother  and  lather  '11  be  8o  proud  on  ye !  Be  a  good  Mas'r, 
like  yer  father ;  and  be  a  Christian,  like  yer  mother.  'Mem- 
ber yer  Creator  in  the  daye  o'  yer  youth,  Mas'r  George." 

"  I'U  be  real  good.  Uncle  Tom,  I  tell  you,"  said  George. 
*'*i'm  going  to  be  &Jiitt-rater ;  and  don't  you  be  discouraged. 
Ill  have  yon  back  to  the  place,  yet.  As  I  told  Aunt  Chloe 
this  morning,  I'U  build  your  house  all  over,  and  you  shall 
have  a  room  for  &  parlour  with  a  carpet  on  il^  when  I'm  a  man. 
0,  youTi  have  good  times  yet !" 

Haley  uow  came  to  the  door,  with  the  handcuflb  in  his 
Ihwndn. 

"  Loot  here,  now,  Mister,"  said  Geoi^,  with  an  air  of  great 
superiority,  as  he  got  out^  "  I  ^all  let  fitther  and  mother 
know  how  you  ti«at  Uncle  Tom!" 

"  You're  welcome,"  said  the  trader. 

"  I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed  to  spend  aU  your  life 
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baying  men  and  women,  and  chaining  ihem,  like  cattle !  I 
^ould  think  you'd  feel  mean ! "  said  George. 

"  So  long  as  your  grand  folks  wants  to  buy  men  and  women, 
I'm  as  good  as  they  is,"  e^d  Haley;  "  'tan't  any  meaner 
sellin'  on  'em,  than  'tis  buyin'  1" 

"  I'll  never  do  either,  when  I'm  a  man,"  said  George ; 
«  I'm  ashamed,  this  day,  that  I'm  a  Kentuckian.  I  ahraya 
was  proud  of  it  before ;"  and  Geot^  sat  vetr  strai^t  on  his 
hoTBe,  and  looked  round  with  an  air,  as  if  he  expected  the 
state  would  be  impressed  with  hia  opinion. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Uncle  Tom ;  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,"  said 
Geot^ 

"  Good-bye,  Mas'r  George,"  said  Tom,  looking  fondly  and 
admiringly  at  him.  "  God  Almighty  blees  you  I  Ah !  Ken* 
tucky  han't  got  many  like  you!"  he  said,  in  the  fulness  of 
his  heart,  as  the  fnmk,  boyish  face  was  lost  to  his  view. 
Away  he  went,  and  Tom  looked,  till  the  clatter  of  his  horse's 
heels  died  away— the  last  sound  or  sight  of  his  home.  But 
orer  his  heart  there  seemed  to  be  a  warm  spot,  where  those 
young  hands  had  placed  that  precious  dollar.  Tom  put  up 
his  h^d,  and  held  it  close  to  hia  heart. 

"  Now,  I  tell  ye  what,  Tom,"  said  Haley,  as  he  came  up  to 
the  wagon,  and  threw  in  the  hand-cuffe,  "  I  mean  to  start 
la'r  with  je,  as  I  gen'ally  do  with  my  niggers ;  and  Fll  tell 
ye  now,  to  begin  with,  you  treat  me  fii'r,  and  111  treat  you 
ia'r;  I  an't  never  hard  on  my  niggers.  Calculates  to  do  the 
best  for  'em  I  can.  Now,  ye  see,  you'd  better  jest  settle  down 
comfortable,  and  not  be  tiyin'  no  tricks;  because  ni{^;er'a 
tricks  of  all  Borts  I'm  up  to,  and  it's  no  use.  If  niggers  is 
quiet,  and  don't  try  to  get  off,  they  has  good  times  with  me; 
and  if  they  don't,  why,  it's  thar  feult,  and  not  mine." 

Tom  assured  Haley  that  he  had  no  present  intentions  of 
runnii^  off.  In  &ct,  the  exhortation  seemed  rather  a  super- 
fluous one  to  a  man  with  a  great  pur  of  iroa  fetters  on  his 
feet.  But  Mr.  Haley  had  got  in  the  habit  of  commencing  his 
relations  with  his  stock  with  little  exhortations  of  this  nature, 
calculated,  as  he  deemed,  to  inspire  cheerfiilness  and  confidence, 
and  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  unpleasant  scenea 

And  here,  for  the  present,  we  take  our  leave  of  Tom,  to 
pursue  the  fortunes  of  otter  characters  in  our  story. 
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It  was  late  in  a  drizzly  aftemoon  that  a  iravelleF  sighted 

at  the  door  of  a  small  coimtiy  hotel,  im  the  yillage  of  N , 

in  Kentucky.  In  the  bar-room  he  found  assembled  quite  a 
miacellaneouB  company,  whom  strees  of  weather  had  driven  to 
harbour,  and  the  place  presented  the  usual  scenery  of  such  re- 
unions. Great,  tall,  raw-boned  Kentuckians,  attired  in  hunt- 
ing-sMrta,  and  trailing  their  loose  joints  over  a  vast  extent  of 
territory,  with  the  easy  lounge  peculiar  to  the  race, — rifles 
stacked  away  in  the  comer,  shot-pouches,  game-baga,  hunting- 
dogs,  and  httle  negroes,  all  roll^  together  in  the  comers, — 
Tere  the  characteristic  features  in  the  picture.  At  each  end 
of  the  fireplace  sat  a  loi^-le^^;ed  gentleman,  with  hia  chair 
tipped  back,  hb  hat  on  hia  head,  and  the  heels  of  hia  muddy 
boots  reposing  sublimely  on  the  mantelpiece, — a  position,  we 
■will  inform  our  readers,  decidedly  favourable  to  the  turn  of 
reflection  incident  to  western  taverns,  where  travellers  exhibit 
a  decided  preference  for  this  particular  mode  of  elevating 
t^ir  understandings. 

Mine  host,  who  stood  behind  the  bar,  like  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen, was  great  of  stature,  good-natured,  and  loose-jointed, 
vith  an  enormous  shock  of  hajr  on  his  head,  and  a  great  tall 
hat  on  the  top  of  that. 

In  feet,  eve^body  in  the  room  bore  on  hJs  head  this  cha- 
racteristic emblem  of  man's  sovereignty ;  whether  it  were  felt 
hat,  palm-leaf,  grea^  beaver,  or  fine  new  chapeau,  there  it 
reposed  with  true  republican  independence.  In  truth,  it 
appeared  to  be  the  diaracteristic  mark  of  every  individual 
Some  wore  them  tipped  rakishly  to  one  side — these  were 
yiour  men  of  humour,  jolly  free-and-easy  dogs;  some  had 
tbem  jammed  independently  down  over  their  noses — these 
were  your  hard  oharaeters,  thorough  men,  who,  when  they 
vore  tiieir  hats,  wanted  to  wear  them,  and  to  wear  them  just 
as  they  had  a  mind  to;  there  were  those  who  had  them  set 
tar  over  back — wide-airake  men,  who  wanted  a  clear  prospect ; 
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while  careless  men,  who  did  not  know,  or  care,  how  their  hate 
Bat,  bad  them  shakii^  about  in  all  directions.  The  Torious 
nate,  in  fiict,  were  quite  a  Shakspearean  etudy. 

Divers  n^oea,  in  vary  &ee-and'«asy  pantaloons,  and  with 
no  redundancy  in  the  Blurt  line,  were  Bcuttling  about,  hither 
and  thither,  without  bringing  to  pass  any  very  particular 
results,  except  eipressing  a  generic  willingness  to  turn  over 
everything  in  creation  generally  for  the  benefit  of  Mas'r  and 
his  guests.  Add  to  thje  picture  a  jolly,  crackling,  roUicking 
fire,  going  rejoioiiigly  up  a  great  wide  chimney, — the  outer 
■door  and  every  window  being  set  wide  open,  and  the  calico 
window- curtain  flopping  and  snapping  in  a  good  stiff  breeze 
of  damp  raw  air, — and  you  have  an  idea  of  Uie  jollities  of  a 
Kentucky  tavern. 

Your  Kentuokian  of  the  present  day  is  a  good  illustration 
of  the  doctrine  of  tranamitt^  instincts  and  peculiarities.  His 
&thaB  were  mighty  hunters, — men  who  lived  in  the  woods, 
and  slept  under  the  &ee,  open  heavens,  with  the  stars  to 
hold  their  oandleej  and  their  descendant  to  this  day  always 
acts  as  if  the  bouse  were  his  camp, — wears  his  hat  at  all 
hours,  tumbles  himself  about,  and  puts  his  heels  on  the  tops 
of  (diairs  or  mantelpieces;  just  as  his  father  rolled  on  the 
green  sward,  and  put  his  upon  trees  and  logs,— keeps  all  the 
windows  and  doors  open,  winter  and  summer,  that  he  may  get 
air  enough  for  his  great  lung% — calls  everybody  "  stranger," 
with  nonchalant  bonhommie,  and  is  altogether  the  frankest, 
easiest,  most  jovial  creature  living. 

Into  such  an  assembly  of  the  free-and-easy  our  traveller 
entered.  He  was  a  short,  thick-set  man,  carefully  dressed, 
with  a  round  good-natured  countenance,  and  something  rather  , 
frissy  and  particular  in  his  appearance.  He  was  very  careful ' 
of  his  valise  and  umbrella,  bringiug  them  in  with  his  own 
hands,  and  resisting,  pertinaciously,  all  offers  from  the  various 
servants  to  relieve  him  of  them.  He  looked  round  the  bar- 
room with  rather  an  aniioua  air,  and,  retreating  with  his 
valuables  to  the  warmest  comer,  disposed  them  under  bis  chair, 
sat  down,  ead  looked  rather  apprehensively  up  at  the  worthy 
whose  heels  illustrated  the  end  of  the  mantelpiece,  who  was 
spitting  fixim  right  to  left,  with  a  courage  and  energy 
rather  alarming  to  gentlemen  of  weak  nerves  and  particular 
babito. 
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"  I  my,  vtranger,  tow  are  yet"  said  the  aforesaid  gentle- 
man, firing  an  honorary  salute  of  tobacoo-juioe  in  the  direeticai 
of  the  new  arrival 

"  Well,  I  reckon,"  was  the  reply  of  the  other,  aa  ha  dodged, 
■mih  some  alarm,  the  threatening  honour. 

"  Any  newBl"  said  the  respondent^  taking  out  a  strip  of 
tobacco  and  a  lai^e  hunting-knife  from  his  pocket 

"  JSot  that  I  know  of,"  said  the  man. 
-  "  Chaw)"  said  the  first  speaker,  handing  the  old  gentle- 
man a  bit  of  his  tobacco,  with  a  decidedly  brotherly  air. 

"  No,  thank  ye, — it  don't  ^re«  with  me,"  eaid  the  little 
man,  edgii^  off. 

"  Don't,  eh )"  said  the  other,  easily,  and  stowing,  away  th» 
morsel  in  his  own  mouth,  in  oider  to  keep  up  the  supply  of 
tobaoco-juioe,  for  the  general  benefit  of  society. 

The  old  gentleman  nuifonnly  gave  a  little  start  whenever 
bis  long^ded  brother  fired  in  his  direction  ;  and  this  being 
observed  by  his  companion,  he  veiy  good-naturedly  turned 
his  artillery  to  another  quarter,  and  proceeded  to  storm  one 
of  the  fire-irons  with  a  de^iree  of  military  talent  fiilly  Buf&oient 
to  take  a  city. 

"  What's  that  1 "  said  the  old  gentlemen,  obeerring  some  of 
the  company  formed  in  a  group  around  a  large  hand-bill. 

"Nigger  advertised  1"  said  one  of  the  company,  briefly. 

Mr.  Wilson,  for  that  was  the  old'  gentleman's  name,  rose 
up,  and,  after  carefully  adjustiug  bis  valise  end  umbrella,  pro- 
ceeded deliberately  to  take  out  bis  i^rectades  and  fix  them 
on  bis  nose ;  and,  this  operation  being  performed,  read  ea 
follows : — 

"  Bu  KT^  from  the  sabMriber.  my  mnUtto  boy,  Oeorgn.  Said 
Qearga  nix  feel  in  height.,  a  vary  Usht  mulatto,  brawn  curly  h&ir; 
is  Tery  Intelligent,  Bpeska  handBamety,  c&n  Tsid  and  write;  will  pro- 
bably tiy  1«  paE)  for  a  white  man;  U  deeply  acarred  on  his  bttck 
and  abonldan ;  ha  been  bracded  in  bis  right  hand  with  Ibe  letter  EL 

"  I  will  gire  four  bandred  dollara  for  Dim  alive,  and  (he  same  sum 
for  aatlB&ctoiy  proof  that  ha  haa  been  killed.* 

The  old  gentleman  read  this  advertisement  fi^m  end  to  en^ 
in  a  low  voice,  as  if  he  were  studying  it 

The  long-l^^ed  veteran,  who  had  been  besiegii^  the  fir&- 
iron,  as  before  related,  now  took  down  his  cumbrous  length, 
and  rearing  aloft  bis  tall  form,  walked  up  to  the  advertiiEi^ 
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juioe  on  it 

"  Theve'e  my  mind  upon  that  I"  said  be,  briefly,  and  sat 
dovm  again. 

"  Why,  now,  stranger,  what's  that  for?"  eaid  mine  host 

"  I'd  do  it  all  the  same  to  the  writer  of  that  ar  paper,  if 
be  was  here,"  said  the  long  man,  coolly  resuming  hia  old 
employment  of  cutting  tobacco.  "  Any  man  that  owns  a  boy 
like  that,  and  can't  find  any  better  way  o'  treating  on  bim, 
deserve*  to  loae  him.  Such  papers  as  these  is  a  shame  to  KeU' 
tuoky ;  that's  my  mind  right  out^  if  anybody  wants  to  know ! " 

"  Well,  now,  that's  a  Sict,"  said  mine  hoet,  ea  he  made  an 
entry  in  his  book. 

"  I've  got  a  gang  of  boya,  sir,"  said  the  long  man,  resoni' 
ing  his  attack  on  the  fire-irona,  "and  I  jest  tells  'em — '  Boya,' 
says  I, — 'rMMnowl  digl  puti  jest  when  ye  want  to!  Inever 
shall  come  to  look  after  you  I'  That's  &e  way  I  keep  mine. 
Let 'em  know  they  are  free  to  run  any  lime,  and  it  jest  breaks 
up  their  wanting  to.  Moi'n  all,  I've  got  free  papers  for  'em 
all  recorded,  in  case  I  gets  keeled  up  any  o'  these  times,  and 
they  knows  it ;  and  I  tell  ye,  stranger,  there  an't  a  fellow  in 
Our  parts  gets  more  out  of  his  niggers  than  I  do.  Why,  my 
bojTs  have  been  to  Cincinnati,  with  five  hundred  dollars' 'Woftit 
of  colts,  and  brought  me  back  the  money,  all  straight,  time 
and  agin.  It  stands  to  reason  they  should.  Treat  'em  like 
dogs,  and  you'll  have  dogs'  works  and  dogs'  actions.  Treat 
'em  hke  men,  and  you'll  hare  men's  works."  And  the  honest 
drover,  in  hia  warmth,  endorsed  this  moral  sentiment  by  firing 
a  perfect /ct4  dejoie  at  the  fireplace. 

"  I  think  you're  altogether  right,  friend,"  said  Mr.  Wilson ; 
"  and  this  boy  described  here  is  a  fine  fellow — no  mistake 
about  that.  He  worked  for  me  some  half  doaen  years  in  my 
bagging  factory,  and  he  was  my  best  band,  sir.  He  is  an  in- 
genious fellow,  too :  he  invented  a  machine  for  the  cleaning 
ofhemp — a  r^ly  valuable  afTair;  it's  gone  into  use  in  seve- 
ral fiictories.     His  master  holds  the  patent  of  it." 

"  ril  warrant  ye,"  said  the  drover,  "  holds  it  and  makes 
money  out  of  it,  and  then  turns  round  and  brands  the  boy  in 
his  r^ht  hand.  If  I  bad  a  fiiir  chance,  Td  mark  him,  I  reckon, 
BO  that  he'd  carry  it  one  while." 

"  These  yer  knowin'  boys  is  allers  a^pravatin'  and  saroy," 
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said  a  ooaree'lookiiig  fellow,  from  the  other  aide  of  the  room ; 
"  that's  why  they  gets  out  up  and  marked  ao.  If  they  hehaved 
themB^vee,  they  wouldn't." 

"  That  is  to  say,  the  Lord  made  'em  men,  and  it's  a  hard 
squeeze  gettii^  'em  dovm  into  beasts,"  said  the  drover,  diyly. 

"  Bri^t  ni^era  isn't  no  kind  of  'vantage  to  their  maatera," 
□ohtinued  the  other,  well  intrenched,  in  a  coarse,  unconaciouH 
obtuseuess,  &om  the  contempt  of  his  opponent;  "what's  the 
use  o'  talents  and  them  things,  if  yon  can't  get  the  use  on 
'em  yoiirself )  "Why,  all  the  use  ihey  make  on't  is  to  get 
round  you.  I've  had  one  or  two  of  tiiese  fellers,  and  I  jeat 
sold  'em  down  river.  I  knew  I'd  got  to  lose  'em,  first  or  last, 
if  I  didn't" 

"  Better  send  orders  up  to  the  Lord,  to  make  you  a  set,  and 
leave  out  their  souls  entirely,"  said  the  drover. 

H»e  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of 
a  Bmall  one-horee  buggy  to  the  inn.  It  had  a  genteel  appear- 
ance, and  a  well-dressed,  gentlemanly  man  sat  on  the  seat^ 
yaih  &  coloured  serrant  driving. 

The  whole  party  examined  the  new-comer  with  the  interest 
with  which  a  set  of  loafers  in  a  rcuny  day  usually  esamina 
BMry  new-comer.  He  was  very  tall,  with  a  dark,  Spanish 
complexion,  fine,  expressive  black  eyes,  and  close-curling 
hair,  also  of  a  glossy  blackness.  His  well-formed  aquiline 
nose,  straight  thin  iips,  and  the  admirable  contour  of  his 
finely-formed  limba,  impressed  the  whole  company  instantly 
with  the  idea  of  Eomething  uncommon.  He  walked  easily  in 
among  the  company,  and  with  a  nod  indicated  to  his  waiter 
where  to  place  his  trunk,  bowed  to  the  company,  and,  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  walked  up  leisurely  to  the  iMir,  and  gave  in 
his  name  as  Heniy  Butler,  Oaklands,  Shelby  Coimty.  Turn- 
ing, -with  an  indifferent  air,  he  sauntered  up  to  the  advertdse- 
ment,  and  read  it  over. 

"  Jim,"  he  said  to  his  man,  "  seems  to  me  we  met  a  boy 
flomefliing  like  this,  up  at  Beman'a,  didn't  weV 

"Yes,  Mas'r,"  said  Jim,  "only  I  an't  sure  about  the  hand." 

"  Wdl,  I  didn't  look,  of  course,"  said  the  stranger,  with  & 
cweleffl  yawn.  Then,  walking  up  to  the  landlord,  bo  desired 
hiifi  to  furnish  him  with  a  private  apartment,  as  he  had  some 
writing  to  do  immediately.  • 

l^e  landlord  was  all  obsequious,  and  a  relay  of  about  seven . 
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negroes,  old  and  yonog,  male  and  female,  little  and  big,  were 
soon  vbizdng  about,  like  a  covey  of  partridges,  biutUng,  laui- 
lying,  treading  on  each  other's  toes,  and  tumbling  over  each 
other,  In  their  mbI  to  get  Mas'r's  room  ready,  vhile  he  seated 
himself  easily  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
entered  into  couTersatioa  with  the  man  who  sat  next  to  him. 

The  manufiicturer,  Mr.  Wilson,  from  the  time  of  the  entrance 
of  the  stranger,  hod  regarded  him  with  an  air  of  distarbed 
and  uneasy  ouriosity.-  He  seemed  to  himself  to  have  met  and 
been  acquainted  with  him  somewhere,  but  he  could  not  recd- 
lect.  Every  few  moments,  when  the  man  spoke,  or  moved,  or 
smiled,  he  would  start  and  fix  his  eyes  on  him,  and  then  sud- 
denly withdraw  them,  as  the  bright,  dark  eyes  met  his  with 
auoh  uneoQCemed  coolness.  At  last,  a  sudden  reocdleotion 
seemed  to  flash  upon  him,  for  he  stared  at  the  stranger  with 
such  an  air  of  blank  amazement  and  alarm,  that  ha  walked 
up  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Wilson,  I  tbink,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  recognition 
and  eilending  his  hand.  "  I  b^  your  pardon,  I  didn't  recol- 
lect you  before.  I  see  you  remember  me, — Mr.  Butler  of 
Oaklands,  Shelby  County." 

"Ye — yes — ^yea,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Wilson,  like  one  speaking 
in  a  dream. 

Just  then  a  n^;ro  hay  entered,  and  announced  that  MaaVs 
room  was  ready. 

"Jim,  see  to  the  tmnks,"  sud  the  gentleman,  Diligently  ; 
then  addresdng  himself  to  Mr.  Wilson,  he  added — "  I  should 
like  to  have  a  few  moments'  conversation  with  you  on  bueines!^ 
in  my  room,  if  you  please." 

Mr.  Wilson  followed  him,  as  one  who  walka  in  his  sleep ; 
and  they  proceeded  to  a  lai^ge  tipper  chamber,  where  a  new- 
made  fire  was  crackling,  and  various  servants  flying  about, 
putting  finishing  touches  to  the  arraagementa 

When  all  was  done,  and  the  servants  departed,  the  young 
man  deliberately  locked  the  door,  and  putting  the  key  in  bis 
pocket,  foocd  about,  and  folding  his  arms  on  his  bosom,  looked 
Mr.  Wilson  ftill  in  the  fece. 

"  George  !"  said  Mr.  Wilson, 

"  Yes,  George,"  said  the  young  man. 

"  I  couldut  have  thought  it  1" 

"  I  am  pretty  well  disguised,  I  fency,"  said  the  yoang  nuui, 
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Tith  a  Binile.  "A  little  walnut  buk  has  made  my  yellow 
Rkin  a  genteel  brown,  and  I've  djed  mj  hair  black  ;  bo  yoa 
see  I  don't  answer  to  the  advertisement  at  aU." 

"  O,  George  I  but  thia  is  a  dangarona  game  you  are  playing. 
I  oould  not  have  advised  you  to  it." 

"  I  can  do  it  on  my  own  reBponsibility,"  said  Geo:^  with 
t})€  same  proud  smile. 

We  remark,  en  pauant,  that  George  was,  by  his  fitther's 
side,  of  white  descent  His  mother  was  one  of  those  unfor- 
ttmates  of  her  mce,  marked  out  by  personal  beauty  to  be  the 
slave  of  the  passions  of  her  possessor,  and  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren who  may  never  know  a  father.  From  one  of  the  proudest 
femilies  in  Kentucky  he  had  inherited  a  set  of  fine  European 
features,  and  a  high,  indomitable  spirit  From  his  mother 
he  had  received  only  a  sli^t  mulatto  tinge,  amply  com- 
pensatad  by  its  acoompanying  rich,  dark  eye.  A  slight 
change  in  the  tint  of  the  skin  and  the  colour  of  his  hair  had 
metamorphosed  him  into  the  Spanish-looking  fellow  he  then 
appeared  ;  and  as  graceMness  of  movement  and  gentlemanly 
manners  had  always  been  perfectly  natural  to  him,  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  playing  the  bold  part  he  had  adopted — that 
of  a  gentleman  travelling  with  bis  domestic. 

Mr.  Wilson,  a  good-natured  but  extremely  fidgety  and 
cautious  old  gentleman,  ambled  up  and  down  the  room, 
appearing,  as  John  Bunyan  hath  it,  "much  tumbled  up  and 
down  in  his  mind,"  and  divided  between  hia  wish  to  help 
Cieorge,  and  a  certain  confused  notion  of  maintaining  law  and 
order :  so,  ss  he  shambled  about,  he  delivered  himself  as 
foUowH  ; — 

"Well,  Geoi^,  I  s'pose  you're  ruiming  away — leaving 
your  lawful  master,  George— (I  don't  wonder  at  it) — at  the 
iHune  time,  I'm  sorry,  (feorge, — ^yes,  decidedly — I  think  I 
must  say  that,  George — ^ifs  my  duty  to  teU  you  so." 
■     "Why  are  you  sorry,  sir!"  said  George,  calmly. 

"  Why,  to  see  you,  as  it  were,  setting  yourself  in  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  your  country." 

"My  country  1"  said  George,  with  a  strong  and  bitter 
emphasis  ;  "  what  country  have  I,  but  the  grav^ — and  I 
wi^  to  God  that  I  was  laid  there  !" 

"  Why,  George,  no — ^no — it  won't  do  ;  this  way  of  talking 
iswicted — unsoriptural.    George,  you've  gotahj^n 
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in  foot,  he  is — well  he  conducts  himself  reprehenBibly— I 
can't  pretend  to  defend  him.  JJut  you  know  how  the  angel 
oommanded  Hagar  to  return  to  her  mistresa,  and  submit 
hereelf  under  her  hand ;  and  the  apoBtle  eent  Imak  Onesimus 
to  hie  master." 

"  Don't  quote  Bible  at  me  that  way,  Mr.  Wilson,"  eaid 
George,  with  a  flashing  eye,  "  don't !  for  my  wife  is  a  Chris- 
tian, and  I  mean  to  be,  if  ever  I  get  to  where  I  can ;  but  to 
quote  Bible  to  a  fellow  in  my  circumatancee,  is  enov^  to 
make  him  give  it  up  altogether.  I  appeal  to  God  Almighty ; 
— I'm  willing  to  go  with  the  case  to  Him,  and  ask  Him  if  I 
do  wrong  to  seek  ray  freedom." 

"  These  feelings  are  quitfl  nfttural,  George,"  add  the  eood- 
natured  man,  blowing  his  nose.  "  Yea,  they're  natural  but 
it  is  my  duty  not  to  encourage  'em  in  you.  Tea,  my  bc^, 
Tm  sorry  for  you,  now;  it'sabadcaae — very  bad;  but  the 
apostle  sa3'a,  '  Let  every  one  abide  in  the  conditiDn  in  winch 
ho  is  called.'  We  must  all  submit  to  the  indications  of  Kvri- 
dence,  George — don't  you  see  )  " 

George  stood  with  his  head  drawn  back,  his  arms  folded 
tightly  over  his  brood  breast,  and  a  bitter  smile  cnriing  hit 
lips. 

"  t  wonder,  Mr.  Wilson,  if  the  Indians  should  come  and 
take  you  a  prisoner  away  from  your  wife  and  children,  and 
want  to  keep  you  bH  your  life  hoeing  com  for  them,  if  you'd  ' 
think  it  your  duty  to  abide  in  the  condition  in  which  you  were 
Calledt  I  rather  think  that  you'd  think  the  first  stny  hoTW 
you  could  find  an  indication  of  Providence — shouldn't  yout" 

The  little  old  gentleman  stared  with  both  eyes  at  this  illus- 
tration of  the  oase  ;  but,  though  not  much  of  a  reaaoner,  he 
had  the  sense  in  which  some  logicians  on  thia  particnlar  sub- 
ject  do  not  excel, — that  of  saying  nothing,  where  nothing 
could  be  said.  So,  Eia  he  stood  carefully  stroking  his  umbrella, 
and  folding  and  patting  down  all  the  creases  in  it,  he  pro-  ~ 
ceeded  on  with  bis  exhortations  in  a  general  way ;-~  : 

"  Tou  see,  George,  yon  know,  now,  I  always  have  stood 
your  friend ;  and  whatever  I've  said,  I've  said  for  your  gObd. 
Kow,  here,  it  seems  to  me,  you're  running  an  awfril  risk. 
You  can't  hope  to  cany  it  out.  If  you're  taken,  it  will  be 
worse  with  you  than  ever;  they'll  only  abuse  you,  and  half 
kill  you,  and  sell  you  down  river." 
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"  Mr.  WilsoD,  I  knov  all  this,"  said  George.  "  I  do  run 
a  risk,  but — "  he  threw  open  hia  overcoat,  and  showed  two 
jaatola  and  a  bowie-knife.  "  There !"  he  Baid,  "  I'm  ready 
for  'em !  Down  south  I  never  ■will  go.  No  !  if  it  comes  to 
that,  I  can  earn  myaelf  at  least  six  feet  of  free  soil, — the  first 
and  last  I  shall  ever  own  in  Kentucky ! " 

"  Why,  George,  this  elate  of  mind  Is  awful ;  it's  getting 
really  desperate,  George,  I'm  conoemad.  Going  to  break 
the  UwB  of  your  country  I" 

"  Mr  country  ^ain  I  Mr.  Wilson,  you  have  a  country, 
but  what  counby  have  /,  or  any  one  like  me,  bora  of  slave 
mothers  t  What  laws  are  there  for  us  1  We  don't  make 
them, — we  don't  consent  to  them, — we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them;  all  they  do  for  us  is  to  crush  us,  and  keep  us 
,  down.  Haven't  I  heard  your  Fourth-of-July  speeches ' 
Don't  you  tell  uh  all,  once  a  year,  that  govemmeuta  derive 
their  juat  power  horn  the  consent  of  the  governed  1  Can't 
a  fellov  thinJ!,  that  hears  such  things  )  Can't  he  put  this  and 
that  together,  and  see  what  it  cornea  to  1 " 

Mr.  Wilson's  mind  was  one  of  those  that  may  not  unaptly 
be  repreeentcd  by  a  bale  of  cotton, — downy,  soft,  benevolently 
fuzay  and  confused.  He  really  pitied  Geor^  with  all  hie 
heart,  and  had  a  sort  of  dim  and  cloudy  perception  of  the 
style  of  feeling  that  agitated  him  ;  but  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  go  on  talking  good  to  him,  with  infinite  pertinacity. 

"  George,  this  is  bad.  I  must  tell  you,  you  know,  as  a 
friend,  you'd  better  not  be  meddling  with  such  notions;  they 
are  bad,  George,  very  bad, for  boys  in  your oonditiou, — very;" 
and  Mr.  Wilson  sat  down  to  a  table,  and  began  nervously 
chewing  the  handle  of  his  umbrella. 

"  See  here,  now,  Mr,  Wilson,"  said  Geoi^,  comiug  up  and 
sif^ng  himself  determinately  down  in  front  of  him ;  "  look  at 
lue,  now.  Don't  I  sit  before  you,  every  way,  just  as  much  a 
man.Bs  you  are )  Look  at  my  face, — look  at  my  hands, — look 
at  my  body,"  and  the  young  man  drew  himself  up  proudly; 
"  'why  am  I  not  a  man,  as  much  as  anybody  t  Well,  Mr. 
Waria,  hear  what  I  can  tell  you.  I  had  a  &ther — one  of 
your  Kentucky  gentlemen — who  didn't  think  enou^  of  me 
to  keep  me  from  being  sold  with  his  dogs  and  horsee,  to  satisfy 
the  estate,  when  he  died.  I  saw  my  mother  put  up  at  shorifTs 
sale,  widi  her  seven  children.  They  were  sold  before  her  eye^ 
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one  by  one,  all  to  different  mastera ;  and  I  wns  the  youngest. 
She  came  and  kneeled  down  before  old  Maa'r,  and  begged 
him  to  buy  her  with  me,  that  she  might  have  at  least  one 
child  with  her ;  and  he  kicked  her  away  with  his  heavy  boot. 
I  saw  him  do  it;  and  the  last  that  I  heard  was  her  moans 
and  screams,  when  I  was  tied  to  his  horse's  neck,  to  be  carried 
off  to  his  place." 

"Well,  thenr 

"  My  master  traded  with  one  of  the  men,  and  bought  my 
oldest  sister.  She  was  a  pious,  good  girl, — a  member  of  the 
Baptist  chnrch, — and  as  handsome  as  my  poor  mother  had 
been.  She  was  well  brought  up,  and  had  good  manners.  At 
first,  I  was  glad  she  was  bought,  for  I  had  one  friend  near  me. 
I  was  Boon  sorry  for  it  Sir,  I  have  stood  at  the  door  and 
heard  her  whipped,  when  it  seemed  as  if  every  blow  cut  into 
my  naked  hoar^  and  I  oonldn't  do  anything  to  help  her ;  and 
she  was  whipped,  sir,  for  wanting  to  live  a  decent  Christian 
life,  such  as  your  laws  give  no  slave  girl  a  right  to  live ;  and 
at  last  I  saw  her  chained  with  a  trader's  gang,  to  be  sent  to 
market  in  Orleans, — sent  there  for  nothing  else  but  that, — 
and  that's  the  last  I  know  of  her.  Well,  I  grew  up, — long 
years  and  years, — no  &ther,  no  mother,  no  sister,  not  a  living 
Boul  that  cared  for  me  more  than  a  dog ;  nothing  but  whip- 
ping, scolding,  starving.  Why,  sir,  I've  been  so  hungry  tW 
I  have  been  glad  to  t^e  the  bones  they  threw  to  their  dogs; 
fmd  yet,  when  I  was  a  little  fellow,  and  laid  awake  whole 
nights  and  cried,  it  wasn't  the  hunger,  it  wasn't  the  whipping, 
I  cried  for.  No,  sir ;  it  was  for  my  mother  and  my  aUten, — it 
was  because  I  hadn't  a  firieud  to  love  me  on  earth.  I  never 
knew  what  peace  or  comfort  was.  I  never  had  a  kind  word 
spoken  to  me  till  I  came  to  work  in  your  factory.  Mr.  Wilson, 
you  treated  me  well;  you  encouraged  me  to  do  well,  and  to 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and  to  try  to  make  Gomething  of 
myself;  and  CEod  knows  how  giatefal  I  am  for  it.  Then,  sir, 
I  found  my  wife ;  you've  seen  her, — you  know  how  beaatifiil 
she  is.  When  I  found  she  loved  me,  when  I  married  1m<^  I 
scarcely  could  believe  I  was  alive,  I  was  so  happy ;  and,  i^  she 
is  as  good  as  she  is  beautiful  But  now  what  1  Why,  now 
comes  my  master,  takes  me  right  away  from  my  work,  and 
my  friends,  and  all  I  like,  and  grinds  me  down  into  the  very 
dirt  [     And  why?     Because,  he  says,  I  forgot  who  I  was;  he 
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says,  to  teaoh  me  th&t  I  asa  only  a  nigger  1  After  all,  and 
last  of  all,  he  comes  between  me  and  my  wife,  and  says  I 
shall  give  her  up,  and  live  with  another  woman.  And  ail 
this  your  lawa  give  him  power  to  do,  in  spite  of  God  or  man. 
Mr.  Wilson,  look  at  it  I  There  isn't  on«  of  all  these  things, 
that  have  broken  the  hearts  of  my  mother  and  my  sister,  and 
my  wife  and  myself,  but  your  laws  allow,  and  give  every  man 
pdwer  to  do,  in  Kentucky,  and  none  can  say  to  him  nay  1  Do 
you  call  these  the  laws  of  mg  ooimtry  i  Sir,  I  haven't  any 
country,  any  more  than  I  have  any  fether.  But  I'm  going 
to  have  one,  I  don't  want  anything  of  yow  country,  eioept 
to  be  let  alone, — to  go  peaceably  out  of  it;  and  when  I  get  to 
Canada,  where  the  lawa  will  own  me  and  protect  me,  that  shall 
be  my  country,  and  its  laws  1  will  obey.  But  if  any  man  tries 
to  stop  me,  let  him  take  care,  for  I  am  desperate.  I'll  fight 
for  my  liberty  to  the  last  breath  I  breathe.  You  say  your 
&thers  did  it ;  if  it  was  right  for  them,  it  is  right  for  me  ! " 

This  speech,  delivered  partly  while  sitting  at  tbo  table,  and 
partly  walking  up  and  down  the  room, — dehvered  with  tfsars, 
and  flashing  eyes,  and  despairing  gestores, — was  alti^ther  too 
much  for  the  good-natured  old  body  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
who  had  pulled  out  a  great  yellow  silk  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  was  mopping  up  his  fece  with  great  energy. 

"Blast  'em  afil"  he  suddenly  broke  out.  "Haven't  I 
always  said  bo — the  infernal  old  cusses  I  I  hope  I  an't  awear- 
ii^,  now.  Well  I  go  ahead,  George,  go  ahead ;  but  be  care^l, 
my  boy;  don't  shoot  anybody,  George,  unless — well — you'd 
bHUr  not  shoot,  I  reckon ;  at  least,  I  wouldn't  hU  anybody, 
you  know.  Where  is  your  wife,  Georger'  he  added,  as  he 
nervously  rose,  and  began  walking  the  room, 

"Cone,  far,  gone,  with  her  child  in  h^  arms,  the  Lord  only 
knows  where; — gone  after  the  north  star;  and  when  we  ever 
meet,  or  whether  we  meet  at  all  in  this  world,  no  creature 
can  tell." 

"  Is  it  ponible  t  aatonishii^ !  from  such  a  kind  fiiinily  1 " 

"  Kind  femihes  get  in  debt,  and  the  laws  of  our  country 
allow  them  to  sell  the  child  out  of  its  mother's  boeom  to  pay 
its  master's  debts,"  said  George,  bitterly. 

"Well,  well,"  said  the  honest  old  man,  fumbling  in  his 
pocket.  "I  s'pose,  perhaps,  I  an't  following  my  judgment, — ■ 
hang  it,  I  won't  follow  my  judgment  I"  he  addsdj  suddenly; 
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''  BO  here,  George,"  and,  taking  out  a  roll  of  bills  from  his 
pocket-book,  he  offered  them  to  Geot^, 

"No,  my  kind,  good  sir!"  said  George,  "you've  done  a 
great  deal  for  me,  aad  this  might  get  you  into  trouble.  I 
have  money  enough,  I  hope,  to  take  me  as  &r  as  I  need  it." 

"No;  but  you  insist,  George.  Money  is  a  great  help  every- 
where ;  can't  have  too  much,  if  you  get  it  honestly.  Take 
it, — do  take  it,  now, — do,  my  boy  ! " 

"On  condition,  sir,  that  I  may  repay  it  at  some  foturo 
time,  I  wHl,"  said  George,  taking  up  the  money. 

"And  now,  George,  how  long  are  you  going  to  travel  in 
this  way  J — not  long  or  far,  1  hope.  It's  well  carried  on, 
but  tJM  bftld.     And  tliis  black  fellow, — who  is  he )" 

"  A  true  fellow,  who  went  to  Canada  more  than  a  year  ago. 
He  heard  afl;er  he  got  there,  that  his  master  waa  bo  angry  at 
him  for  going  off,  that  he  had  whipped  his  poor  old  mother; 
and  he  has  come  all  the  way  back  to  comfort  her,  and  get  a 
chance  to  get  her  away." 

"Has  he  got  herl" 

"  Not  yet ;  he  has  been  hangit^  about  the  place,  and  found 
no  chance  yet.  Meanwhile  he  ie  going  with  me  as  iar  as 
Ohio,  to  put  me  among  fiiends  that  helped  him,  and  then  he 
will  come  back  after  her." 

"  Dangerous,  very  dangerous,"  said  the  old  man. 

George  drew  himself  up,  and  smiled  disdainfiilly. 

The  old  gentleman  eyed  him  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  sort 
of  innocent  wonder. 

"  George,  something  has  brought  you  out  wonderfully. 
You  hold  up  your  head,  and  sp^k  and  move  like  another 
man,"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 

"Because  I'm  a.  freeman  I"  swd  George,  proudly.  "Tea, 
sir;  I've  said  Maa'r  for  the  last  time  to  any  man.  /'m 
frur 

"  Take  care !    You  are  not  sure, — yon  may  be  taken." 

"  All  men  are  free  and  equal  in  ^  grave,  if  it  comes  to 
that,  Mr.  Wilson,"  said  George. 

"  I'm  perfectly  dumbfoundered  with  your  boldness  l^swd 
Mr.  Wilson — "  to  come  right  here  to  the  nearest  tavern  1 " 

"  Mr.  Wilson,  it  is  «o  bold,  and  this  tavern  is  so  near,  that 
they  will  never  think  of  it ;  they  will  look  for  me  on  ahead, 
and  you  yourself  wouldn't  know  me.    Jim's  master  don't 
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lire  in  tius  county ;  he  isn't  known  in  these  parts.    Besideo, 
he  is  given  up ;  nobody  is  looking  after  him,  and  nobody  will 
take  me  up  from  the  advertisement,  I  think." 
"  But  the  mark  iu  your  hand  i " 

GeOTge  drew  off  bis  glove,  and  showed  a  newly-healed  scar 
in  his  hand. 

"  That  is  a  parting  proof  of  Mr.  Harris's  regard,"  ho  said, 
scomftilly.  "  A  fortnight  ago  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  give 
it  to  me,  because  he  said  he  believed  I  should  try  to  get 
away  one  of  theee  days.  Looks  interestii^  doesn't  it !"  ha 
said,  drawing  his  glove  on  again. 

"  I  declare,  my  very  blood  runs  cold  when  I  think  of  it, — • 
your  condition  and  your  risks  I"  said  Mr.  Wilson. 

"  2k(ine  has  run  cold  a  good  many  years,  Mr.  Wilson ;  at 
present,  it's  about  up  to  the  boiling  point,"  said  George. 

"  Well,  my  good  sir,"  continued  George,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments' silence,  "  I  saw  you  knew  me ;  I  thought  I'd  just  have 
this  talk  with  you,  lest  your  surprised  loots  should  bring  me 
out.  I  leave  early  to-morrow  morning,  before  daylight ;  by 
to-morrow  si^t  I  hope  to  sleep  safe  in  Ohio.  I  shall  travel 
hy  daylight^  stop  at  the  best  hotels,  go  to  the  dinner-tables 
with  the  lords  of  the  land.  So,  good-bye,  sir ;  if  you  hear 
that  I'm  taken,  you  may  know  that  I'm  dead  1" 

G«0Tg8  stood  up  like  a  rook,  and  put  out  bis  hand  with  the 
air  of  a  prince.  The  friendly  little  old  man  shook  it  heartily, 
and  after  a  little  shower  of  caution,  he  took  his  umbreU%  and 
fiunbled  his  way  out  of  the  room. 

George  stood  thoughtftilly  looking  at  the  door,  as  the  old 
man  closed  it.  A  tlioi^t  seemed  to  flash  across  his  mind. 
He  hastily  stepped  to  it,  and  opening  it,  said, 

"  Mr.  Wilson,  one  word  more." 

The  old  gentleman  entered  ^ain,  and  George,  as  before, 
locked  the  door,  and  then  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking 
on  the  floor,  irresolutely.  At  last,  raising  his  head  with  a 
sudden  efibrt — 

"  Mr,  Wilson,  you  have  shown  yourself  a  Christian  in  yoiu* 
treatment  of  me,— I  want  to  ask  one  lost  deed  of  Christian 
kindneea  of  you." 

"Well,  Geoi^." 

"  Well,  sir, — what  you  said  was  true.  I  am  running  li 
dreadful  risk.     There  isn't  on  earth  a  living  soul  to  care  )f  1 
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die,"  he  added,  drawing  his  bi'eath  hard  and  speaking  with  a 
great  effort, — "  I  ehall  be  kicked  out  and  buried  like  a  dog, 
and  nobody  '11  think  of  it  a  day  after, — onli)  my  poor  wife  I 
Poor  soul !  she'll  mourn  and  grieve;  and  if  you'd  only  con- 
trive, Mr.  Wilson,  to  send  this  little  pin  to  her.  She  gave  it 
to  me  for  a  Christmas  present,  poor  child  !  Oive  it  to  her, 
and  tell  her  I  loved  her  to  the  last.  Will  you  1  Will  youl" 
he  added,  earnestly. 

"Yes,  certainly — poor  fellow  I"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
taking  the  pin,  with  watery  eyea,  and  a  melancholy  quiver  in 
his  voice. 

"  Tell  her  one  thing,"  said  George ;  "  it's  roy  laat  wish,  if 
she  can  get  to  Canada,  to  go  there.  No  matter  how  kind  her 
mistress  is, — no  matter  how  much  she  loves  her  home ;  beg 
her  not  to  go  back, — for  slaveiy  always  ends  in  misery.  Tell 
her  to  bring  up  our  boy  a  free  man,  aad  then  he  won't  Buffer 
as  I  have.     Tell  her  this,  Mr.  Wilson,  will  youl" 

"Yes,  George,  I'll  tell  her;  but  I  trust  you  won't  die; 
take  heart, — you're  a  brave  fellow.  Trust  ia  the  Lord, 
George.  I  wish  in  my  heart  you  were  safe  through,  though, 
— that's  what  I  do." 

"It  there  a  God  to  trust  iu!"  said  George,  in  such  a  tone 
of  bitter  despair  as  arrested  the  old  gentleman's  worda.  "  0, 
I've  seen  things  all  my  life  that  have  made  me  feel  that  there 
oan't  be  a  God.  You  Christians  don't  know  how  these  thangs 
look  to  us.     There's  a  God  for  you,  but  is  there  any  for  abl " 

"  0,  now,  don't — don't,  my  boy  !"  said  the  old  man,  almtwt 
gobbing  as  he  spoke;  "don't  feel  so  I  There  ia^tbere  is; 
clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him,  but  righteousness 
and  ju^;ment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne.  There's  a 
God,  Geoi^e,— believe  it;  trust  in  Him,  and  I'm  sure  Hell 
help  you.  Everything  wiU  be  set  right, — if  not  in  this  life, 
in  another." 

The  real  piety  and  benevolence  of  the  simple  old  man 
invested  him  witit  a  temporal^  dignity  and  auUiorityj-as  ho 
spoke.  Geoi^  stopped  his  distract«d  walk  up  and  down  tha 
room,  stood  though^lly  a  moment,  and  then  said,  quietly, 

"Thank  yoii  for  saying  that,  my  good  friend;  I'll  think  of 
that." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


.  "In  Bamth  tbere  wu  &  Toice  heard, — vecping,  and  lunenUtlon, 
and  greiC  momniag ;  Bachel  weeping /or  her  children,  and  would 
aot  be  comforted." 

Mr.  Ealet  and  Tom  jogged  onward  in  tlieir  wagon,  each, 
for  a  time,  absorbed  in  hie  own  reflectiona.  Now,  lie  i-e- 
flectioDB  of  two  men  eittiug  side  by  side  are  a  curioua  thing, 
— seated  on  the  same  seat,  having  the  same  eyes,  ears,  hands 
and  oi^^s  of  all  sorts,  and  baviDg  pass  before  their  eyes  the 
same  obje<;ts,^ — it  is  wonderful  whoJ;  a  variety  we  shall  find 
in  these  same  reflections  ! 

As,  for  examplo,  Mr.  Haley;  he  thought  first  of  Tom's 
length,  and  breadth,  and  height,  and  what  he  would  sell  for, 
if  he  was  kept  fet  and  in  good  case  till  he  got  him  into 
market.  He  thought  of  how  he  should  make  out  his  gang; 
he  thought  of  the  respective  market  value  of  certain  supposi- 
titious men  and  women  and  children  who  were  to  compose  it, 
and  other  kindred  topics  of  the  business ;  then  he  thought  of 
himself  and  how  humane  he  was,  that  whereas  other  men 
chained  their  "niggers"  hand  and  foot  both,  he  only  put 
fetters  on  the  feet,  and  left  Tom  the  use  of  his  hands,  as  long 
fls  he  behaved  well;  and  he  sighed  to  think  how  ungrateM 
human  nature  was,  so  that  there  was  even  room  to  doubt 
■whether  Tom  appreciated  his  mercies.  He  had  been  taken 
in  so  by  "  ni^;erB  "  whom  ho  had  lavoured ;  hut  still  he  was 
astonidied  to  consider  how  good-natured  he  yet  remained ! 

As  to  Tom,  he  was  thinking  over  some  words  of  an 
unfiLshionable  old  book,  which  kept  running  through  his  head, 
again  and  again,  as  follows  : — -"  We  have  here  no  continuing 
eity,  but  we  seek  one  to  come ;  wherefore  God  himself  is  not 
ashamed  to  be  called  our  Ood ;  for  he  hath  pr^tared  for  us  a 
city."  These  words  of  an  ancient  volume,  got  up  principally 
by  "ignorant  and  ualeamed  men,"  have,  through  all  time, 
kept  up,  somehow,  a  strange  sort  of  power  over  the  minds 
of  poor,  simple  fellows,  like  Tom.  They  stir  up  the  soul 
from  its  depths,  and  rouse,  as  with  trumpet  caU,  courage, 
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energy,  and  enthusiamn,  where  before  was  only  the  bl&cknees 
of  despair. 

Mr.  Ha]ey  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  snndiy  newspapers,  and 
b^an  looking  over  their  adTertisements  with  absorbed  interest. 
He  was  not  a  remarkably  flnent  reader,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading  in  a  sort  of  recitative  half-aloud,  by  way  of  calliiig 
in  his  ears  to  verify  the  deductions  of  bis  eyes.  In  this  tonti 
be  slowly  recited  ^e  following  paragraph : — 

"  EiioiraoB's  Sali. — Nioeo»s  ! — Agreeably  to  order  of  court,  ■Bill  be 
■old.  on  Tnudsy,  February  20,  before  the  Court-house  door,  in  the  town 
oF  WuUngtoD,  Kentucky,  the  folLowiug  negroes ; — Hagar,  «ged  60 ; 
John.agedSOi  Ben,  aged  21;  Saul, aged  25;  Albert,  aged  14.  Sold 
toT  tbe  oroefit  of  Uw  creditors  and  heirs  of  the  estate  of  Jessa  Blntch- 
ford,  Eb<[.  SAHiriL  Mobbib, 

Thokib  Flikt, 


"  TbiB  yer  I  must  look  at,"  said  be  to  Tom,  for  want  of 
somebody  else  to  talk  to. 

"  Ye  see,  I'm  going  to  get  up  a  prime  gang  to  take  down 
with  ye,  Tom  J  it'll  make  it  sociable  and  pleasant  like, — good 
company  will,  ye  know.  We  must  drive  right  to  Wafiiii^on 
first  and  foremost,  and  then  111  clap  you  into  jtul  while  I 
does  the  business." 

Tom  received  this  agreeable  intelligence  quite  meekly;* 
umply  wondering,  in  his  own  heart,  how  many  of  these 
doomed  men  had  wives  and  children,  and  whether  they  would 
feel  as  he  did  about  leaving  them.  It  is  to  be  confessed,  too, 
that  the  n^ve,  oS'-hand  information  that  he  was  to  be  thrown 
into  jail,  by  no  means  produced  an  agreeable  impression  on  a 
poor  fellow  who  bad  alwa3rs  prided  himself  on  a  strictly  honest 
and  upright  course  of  life.  Yes,  Tom,  we  must  confess  it,  was 
rather  proud  of  his  honesty,  poor  fellow, — not  having  very 
much  else  to  be  proud  of ;  if  he  had  belonged  to  some  of 
the  higher  walks  of  society,  he  perhaps  never  would  have 
been  reduced  to  such  straits,  Howevar,  the  day  wore  on, 
and  the  evening  saw  Haley  and  Tom  comfortably  aocom-* 
modated  in  Washington, — the  one  in  a  tavern,  and  the  oth^ 
inajaU. 

About  eleven  o'clock  tbe  next  day,  a  mixed  throng  was 
gathered  around  the  court-house  steps, — smoking,  chewing, 
spitting,  swearings  and  conversing,  according  to  their  reflec- 
tive tastes  and  turns, — waitii^  for  the  auction  to  commeDoe. 
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Tba  Bwn  and  women  to  be  sold  rat  in  a  group  apart,  talking 
ju  a  low  tone  to  each  other.  The  vonmn  who  had  been  adver- 
tised by  the  name  of  Hagar  vaa  a  regular  African  in  feature 
and  6gura  She  might  have  been  sixty,  but  was  older  t^tan 
that  by  hard  work  and  disease,  was  partially  blind,  and  some- 
what  crippled  with  rheumatism.  £y  her  side  Btood  her  only 
remaining  son,  Albert,  a  bright-looking  little  fellow  of  four- 
teen years.  The  boy  was  the  only  survivor  of  a  large  family, 
who- had  been  Bucceasivelj  sold  away  from  her  to  a  southern 
market.  The  mother  held  on  to  him  with  both  her  shaking 
hutda,  and  eyed  with  intense  trepidation  every  one  who  walked 
np  to  examine  him. 

"  Don't  be  'feard.  Aunt  Ht^or,"  said  the  oldest  of  the  men, 
"  I  Bpoke  to  Mas'r  Thomas  "bout  it,  and  he  thought  he  might 
manage  to  sell  you  in  a  lot  both  together." 

"  Dey  needn't  call  me  worn  out  yet,"  said  she,  lifting  her 
shaking  hands.  "  I  can  cook  yet,  and  scrub,  and  scour, — I'm 
worth  a  buying,  if  I  do  come  cheap ; — toll  'em  dat  ar, — you 
iell  "em,"  she  added,  earnestly. 

HaJey  hero  forced  his  way  into  the  group,  walked  up  to 
the  old  man,  pulled  his  mouth  open  and  looked  in,  felt  of  his 
teeth,  made  turn  stand  and  straighten  himseli^  bend  his  back, 
and  perform  various  evolutions,  to  show  his  muscles;  and 
then  passed  on  to  the  next,  and  put  him  through  the  same 
triaL  Walking  up  last  to  the  boy,  he  felt  of  his  arms, 
strtug^tened  his  hands,  and  looked  at  hia  fillers,  and  made 
him  jump,  to  show  his  agility. 

"  He  an't  gwine  to  be  sold  widout  me,"  said  the  old  woman, 
with  passionate  eagerness ;  "  he  and  I  gC'es  in  a  lot  together ; 
I's  rail  strong  yet,  Mas'r,  and  can  do  heaps  o'  work, — heaps 
on  it,  Mas'r." 

"  On  plantation)  "  said  Haley,  with  a  contemptuous  glance. 
"  Likely  story ! "  and,  as  if  satisfied  with  his  examination,  he 
vftlkod  out  and  looked,  and  stood  with  hia  hands  in  his 
pockets,  his  cigar  in  his  mouth,  and  his  hat  cocked  on  one 
Kd^  ready  for  action. 

"  What  think  of  'em  J "  said  a  man  who  had  been  follow- 
ing Htde/s  examination,  as  if  to  make  np  his  own  raind 
from  it, 

"  Wal,"  said  Haley,  spitting,  "  I  shall  put  in,  I  think,  for 
the  youngerly  ones  and  the  boy,"-  ' 
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"  They  w&nt  to  sell  the  boy  and  the  old  woman  tc^ietber," 
said  the  man. 

"  Find  it  a  tiglit  pull;— why,  she's  an  old  rack  o'  bones,— 
not  worth  her  salt." 

"  You  wouldn't,  then ) "  Bwd  the  man, 

"  Anyliody'd  be  a  fool  'twould.  She's  half  blind,  crooked 
with  rheumatis,  and  foolish  to  boot." 

"  Some  buys  up  these  yer  old  crittura,  and  eea  there's  a 
sight  more  wear  in  'em  than  a  body'd  think,"  aaid  the  man, 
reflectively. 

"  No  go,  'tall,"  said  Haley ;  "  wouldn't  take  her  for  a  pre- 
sent,— feet, — I've  seen,  now." 

"  Wal,'  tis  kinder  pity,  now,  not  to  buy  her  with  her  son,— 
herheart  seemsBosot  onhim, — s'pose  they  fling  her  in  cheap." 

"  Them  that's  got  money  to  spend  that  ar  way,  it's  all  well 
enough.  1  shall  bid  off  on  that  ar  boy  for  a  plantation-hand; 
— wouldn't  be  bothered  with  her,  no  way, — not  if  they'd  givo 
her  to  me,"  said  Haley. 

"  She'll  take  on  desp't,"  said  the  man. 

"  Nat'Uy,  she  will,"  said  the  trader  coolly. 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  a  busy  hum  in 
the  audience,  and  the  auctioneer,  a  short,  bustUng,  important 
fellow,  elbowed  his  way  into  the  crowd.  The  old  woman  drew 
in  her  breath,  and  caught  inetdnctively  at  her  son. 

"  Keep  close  to  yer  mammy,  Albert, — close, — dey"!!  put  us 
up  togedder,"  she  said. 

"  0,  mammy,  I'm  feared  they  won't,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Dey  must,  child ;  I  can't  ]ire,  no  ways,  if  they  don't," 
said  the  old  creature,  vehemently. 

The  stentorian  tones  of  the  auctioneer,  caJltug  out  to  clear 
the  way,  now  announced  that  the  sale  was  about  to  commence. 
A  place  was  cleared,  and  the  bidding  began.  The  different 
men  on  the  list  were  soon  knocked  off  at  prices  which  showed  a 
pretty  brisk  demand  in  the  market ;  two  of  them  fell  to  Haley. 

'*  Come,  D>w,  young  un,"  said  the  auctioneer,  giving  the 
boy  a  touch  with  his  hammer,  "  be  up  and  show  your  springs 

"  Put  us  two  up  togedder,  togedder, — do,  please,  Maa'r," 
said  the  old  woman,  holding  fast  to  her  boy, 

"  Be  ofl',"  said  the  man,  grufBy,  pushing  her  bands  away  ; 
"  you  come  last.     Mow,  darkey,  spring ; "  and,  with  the  wwd. 
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lie  pushed  the  bo;  toward  the  block,  whUe  a  deep,  heavy 
groaa  rose  behind  him.  The  boy  paused,  and  lookml  back  ; 
but  there  was  no  time  to  stay,  and,  dashing  the  tears  Irom 
his  lf,i^,  bright  ejes,  he  was  up  in  a  moment 

His  fine  figure,  alert  limbs,  and  bright  &oe,  ndsed  an 
instant  competition,  and  half  a  doaen  bids  Bimultaneouslj 
met  the  ear  of  the  auctioneer.  Anxious,  half-frightened, 
he  looked  from  side  to  side,  as  he  heard  the  clatter  of  con- 
tending bids, — now  here,  now  there, — till  the  hammer  fell, 
Haiey  had  got  him.  He  was  pushed  from  the  block  toward 
his  new  master,  but  stopped  one  moment,  and  looked  back, 
vhen  his  poor  old  mother,  trembling  in  every  limb,  held  out 
her  shaking  hands  toward  him. 

"  Buy  me  too,  MasV,  for  de  dear  Lord's  sake  ! — buy  me, 
— I  shall  die  if  you  don't ! " 

"Youll  die  if  I  do,  that's  the  kink  of  it,"  said  Haley, — 
"  no  1 "     And  he  turned  on  his  heel. 

The  bidding  for  the  poor  old  creature  was  sumnmir.  The 
man  who  had  addressed  Haley,  and  who  seemed  not  destitute 
of  compassion,  bought  her  for  a  trifle,  and  the  spectatore  began 
to  disperee. 

The  poor  victims  of  the  sale,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
one  place  together  for  years,  gathered  round  the  despairing 
old  mother,  whose  agoay  was  pitiful  to  see. 

"  Couldn't  dey  leave  me  one  )  Mtw'r  allers  said  I  should 
have  one, — he  did,"  she  repeated  over  and  over,  in  heart- 
broken tones, 

"  Trust  in  the  Lord,  Aunt  H^ar,"  said  the  oldest  of  the 
men,  sorrowfiilly, 

"  What  good  will  it  do  J "  said  she,  sobbing  paswonately. 

"  Mother,  mother, — don't !  don't ! "  said  the  boy.  "  Iliey 
say  you's  got  a  good  master," 

"  I  don't  care, — I  don't  care.  0,  Albert  1  oh,  my  boy ! 
you's  my  last  baby.     Lord,  how  ken  I ! " 

"  Come,  take  her  off,  can't  some  of  ye  t "  said  Haley, 
dryly  ;  "  don't  do  no  good  for  her  to  go  on  that  ar  way." 

The  old  men  of  the  company,  partly  by  persuasion  and 
partly  by  force,  loosed  the  poor  creature's  last  despairing 
hold,  and,  as  they  led  her  oflf  to  her  new  master's  wagon, 
strove  to  comfort  her. 

"  Now  ! "  said  Haley,  pushing  his  three  purchases  together, 
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ftnd  producing  a  bundle  of  haudcuffa,  which  he  proceeded  f4 
put  on  their  wrists ;  and  &steiiing  each  handcoff  to  a  long 
chain,  he  drove  them  before  him  to  the  jail. 

A  few  days  saw  Haley,  with  hia  ptosessioii^  aafely  depOBited 
on  one  of  the  Ohio  boats.  It  waa  the  conimeiioement  of  hii 
gang,  to  be  augmented,  as  the  boat  moved  on,  by  vfuioiie 
other  merchandiee  of  the  same  kind,  which  he,  or  hie  agent, 
had  stored  for  him  in  variouB  points  along  shore. 

The  La  Belle  Eivi^  as  brave  and  beautiful  a  boat  as  ever 
walked  the  waters  of  her  namesake  river,  waB  floating  gayly 
down  the  stream,  under  a  brilliant  sky,  the  stripes  and  atara 
of  free  America  waving  and  fluttering  over-head  ;  the  guards 
crowded  with  well-drtased  ladies  and  gentlemen  walking  and 
enjoying  the  delightful  day.  All  waa  ftill  of  life,  buoyant 
and  r^oioing ; — all  but  Haley's  gang,  who  were  stored,  with 
other  freight,  on  the  lower  deck,  and  who,  somehow,  did  not 
aeem  to  appreciate  their  various  privileges,  as  they  sat  in  a 
knot,  talking  to  each  other  in  low  tones, 

"Boys,"  said  Haley,  coming  up,  briskly,  "I  hope  yon 
keep  up  good  heart,  and  are  cheerful.  Now,  no  eulks,  yo 
Bee ;  keep  atiff  upper  lip,  boys ;  do  well  by  me,  and  I'U  do 
well  by  you." 

The  boys  addressed  responded  the  invariable  "Yes, 
Mas'r,"  for  ages  the  watchword  of  poor  Africa;  but  it  is  to 
be  owned  they  did  not  look  particularly  cheerful;  they  had 
thefr  various  little  prejudices  in  favour  of  wives,  mother^ 
sisterH,  and  children,  seen  for  the  last  time, — and  though 
"  they  that  wasted  them  required  of  them  mirth,"  it  waa  not 
instantly  forthcoming. 

"I've  got  ft  wife,"  spoke  out  the  article  enumerated  as 
"John,  aged  thirty,"  and  he  laid  his  chained  hand  on  Tom's 
knee,— "and  she  don't  know  a  word  about  this,  poor  ^I  |" 

"Where  does  she  live)"  said  Tom. 

"In  a  tavern  a  piece  down  here,"  said  John;  "I  wish,  now, 
I  coidd  see  her  once  more  in  this  world,"  he  added. 

Poor  John !  It  wo*  rather  natural ;  and  the  tears  that  ■ 
fell,  as  be  spoke,  came  as  naturaUy  as  if  he  had  been  a  white 
man.  Tom  drew  a  long  brea&  from  a  sore  heart,  and  triet^ 
in  his  poor  way,  to  comfort  him. 

And  over-h««i,  in  the  cabin,  sat  &thers  and  mothers,  hus- 
bands and  wiven;  and  merry,  dancing  children  moved  rounij 
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tjoaag  them,  like  so  many  little  butterflies,  and  everything 
was  going  m  quite  easy  and  comfortable. 

"0,  mftnima,"  said  a  boy,  who  had  just  come  up  from 
below,  "  there's  a  negro  trader  on  board,  and  he's  brought 
four  or  fiye  sIuTea  down  there." 

"Poor  creatures!"  said  the  mother,  in  a  tone  between 
grief  and  indignation. 

"What's  tliatl"  said  another  lady. 

"  Some  poor  slaves  l^elow,"  said  the  mother. 

"  And  they've  got  chains  on,"  said  the  boy. 

"  What  a  shame  to  our  country  that  such  sights  ore  to  be 
leen  I "  said  another  lady. 

"  0,  there's  a  great  deal  to  be  sEud  on  both  sides  of  the 
subject,"  said  a  genteel  woman,  who  sat  at  her  state-room 
doot  sewing,  while  her  little  girl  and  boy  were  playing  round 
her.  "  I've  been  south,  and  I  must  say  I  think  the  negroes 
are  better  off  than  they  would  be  to  be  free." 

"In  BOTOe  respects,  some  of  them  are  well  off,  I  grant," 
aajd  the  lady  to  whose  remark  she  had  answered.  "  The 
most  dreadful  part  of  slaveiy,  to  my  mind,  is  its  outrages  on 
the  feeUngs  and  affections, — the  separating  of  &mihea,  for 
example." 

"  That  is  a  bad  thing,  certainly,"  said  the  otha-  lady,  hold- 
ing up  a  baby's  dress  she  had  just  completed,  and  looking 
intentiy  on  its  trimming ;  "  but  then,  I  fimoy,  it  don't  occur 
often." 

"  0,  it  does,"  said  the  first  lady,  eagerly ;  "  I've  lived  many 
years  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia  both,  and  I've  seen  enough 
to  make  any  one's  hefut  sick.  Suppose,  ma'am,  your  two 
children,  there,  should  be  taken  from  you,  and  sold )" 

.  "  We  can't  reason  from  our  feelings  to  those  of  this  class 
of  persons,"  said  the  other  lady,  sorting  out  some  worsteds  on 
her  lap. 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  you  can  know  nothing  of  them,  if  you 
Bay  so,"  answered  the  first  lady,  warmly.  "  I  was  bom  Mid 
brought  up  among  them.  I  know  they  do  feel,  just  as 
kcieniy, — even  more  so,  perhaps, — as  we  do." 

The  lady  said  "Indeed!"  yawned,  and  looked  oat  the 
cabin  window,  and  finally  repeated,  for  a  finale,  the  remark 
witn  which  die  had  b^un, — "After  all,  I  think  they  are 
batter  off  than  they  would  be  to  be  free." 
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"  It's  undoubtedly  the  intention  of  Providence  that  the 
African  race  should  be  servants, —kept  in  a  low  cendition," 
said  a  grave-looking  gentleman  in  blaek,  a  clergyman,  seated 
by  the  cabin  door.  "  '  Cursed  be  Canaan ;  a  servant  of 
servants  shall  he  be,'  the  scripture  saya." 

"  I  say,  stranger,  is  that  ar  what  that  test  means  ?"  eaid  a 
tall  maa,  standing  by. 

"  Undoubtedly.  It  pleased  Providence,  for  fiome  inacru- 
teble  reason,  to  doom  the  race  to  bondage,  ages  ago ;  and  we 
must  nit  Bet  up  our  opinion  against  that." 

"  Well,  then,  we'll  all  go  ahead  arid  buy  up  n^;ger8,"  said 
the  man,  "if  that's  the  way  of  Providence, — won't  we; 
Squire  1"  said  he,  turning  to  Haley,  who  had  been  standing, 
'with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  hy  the  stove,  and  intently 
listening  to  the  conversation. 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  tall  man,  "  we  must  all  be  redgned 
to  the  deoreea  of  Providence.  Niggers  must  be  sold,  and 
trucked  roimd,  and  kept  under ;  it's  what  they's  made  for. 
'Peara  like  this  yer  view's  quite  refreshii^,  an't  it,  sti'aiiger!'' 
Baid  he  to  Haley. 

"I  never  thought  on't,"  said  Haley.  "I  couldn't  have 
said  as  much,  myself ;  I  ha'n't  no  laniing.  I  took  Up  the 
trade  just  to  make  a  living ;  if  'tan't  right,  I  calculated  to 
'pent  on't  in  time,  ye  know." 

"  And  now  you'll  save  yerself  the  trouble,  won't  ye  t " 
said  the  tall  man.  "  See  what  'tis,  now,  to  know  scripture. 
If  yo'd  only  studied  yer  Bible,  like  this  yer  good  man,  ye 
might  have  know'd  it  before,  and  saved  ye  a  heap  o'  trouble. 
Ye  could  jist  have  said,  'Cussed  be' — what's  his  name! — 
and  'twould  all  have  come  right."  And  Uie  stranger,  who 
was  no  other  than  the  honest  drover  whom  we  introduced 
to  our  readers  in  the  Kentucky  tavern,  sat  down,  and  b^un 
smoking,  with  a  curious  smile  on  his  long,  dry  face. 

A  tall,  slender  young  man,  with  a  face  expressive  of  great 
feeling  and  intelligence,  here  broke  in,  and  repeated  the 
words,  "'All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.'  I  suppose,"  he  added, 
"  (Aa(  is  scripture,  as  much  as  '  Cursed  be  Canaan.' " 

"  Wal,  it  seems  quite  a»  plain  a  teit,  etnmger,"  stud  Jobn 
the  drover,  "  to  poor  fellows  like  us,  now ;"  and  John  smoked 
on  like  a  volcano. 
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The  young  man  paused,  looked  aa  if  he  was  going  to  aaj 
more,  when  suddanly  the  boat  stopped,  and  the  company  made 
the  usual  steamboat  rush,  to  see  where  they  were  landing. 

"  Both  them  ar  chaps  parsonfl )"  said  John  to  one  of  the 
men,  as  they  were  going  out. 

ITie  man  nodded. 

As  the  boat  stopped,  a  black  woman  came  running  wildly 
up  the  plank,  darted  into  the  crowd,  flew  up  to  where  the  slave 
gang  sat,  and  threw  her  arms  round  that  unfortunate  piece 
of  merchandise  before  enumerated — "John,  i^d  thirty,"  and 
with  sobs  and  tears  bemoaned  him  as  her  husband. 

But  what  needs  tell  the  story,  told  too  oft, — every  day  told, 
— of  heart-etrings  rent  and  broken, — the  weak  broken  and 
torn  for  the  profit  and  convenience  of  the  strong  1  It  needs 
not  to  be  told ; — every  day  is  telling  it, — tellii^  it,  too,  in 
the  ear  of  One  who  is  not  deaf,  though  He  be  long  silent 

Tbe  young  man  who  had  spoken  for  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  God  before  stood  with  folded  arms,  looking  on  this 
flceoe.  He  turned,  and  Haley  was  standing  at  bis  side.  "  My 
friend,"  bo  said,  speaking  with  thick  utterance,  "  how  can 
you,  how  dare  you,  carry  on  a  trade  like  this  1  Look  at  those 
poor  creatures !  Here  I  am,  rejoicing  in  my  heart  that  I  am 
going  home  to  my  wife  and  child ;  and  the  same  beU  which 
is  a  signal  to  carry  me  onward  towards  them  will  part  this 
poor  man  and  his  wife  for  ever.  Depend  upon  it,  God  will 
bring  you  into  judgment  fortbis." 

The  trader  turned  away  in  silence. 

"  I  say,  now,"  said  the  drover,  touching  his  ellww,  "  there's 
differences  in  parsons,  an't  there )  '  Cussed  be  Canaan'  don't 
seem  to  go  down  with  this  nn,  does  it)" 

Haley  gave  an  uneasy  growL 

"  And  that  ar  an't  the  worst  ou't,"  said  John ;  "  mabbe  it 
won't  go  down  with  the  Lard,  neither,  when  ye  come  to  settle 
with  Him,  one  o'  these  days,  aa  all  on  us  must,  T  reckon." 

Haley  walked  reflectively  to  the  other  end  of  the  boat. 

"  If  I  make  pretty  handsomely  on  one  or  two  next  gangs," 
he  thought,  "  I  reckon  I'll  stop  off  this  yer ;  it's  really  getting 
dangerous."  And  he  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  began 
adding  over  his  accounts, — a  process  which  many  gentlemen 
besides  Mr.  Haley  have  found  a  specific  for  an  uneasy  conscience. 

The  boat  swept  proudly  away  &x)m  the  shore,  and  all  went 
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OQ  merrily  es  before.  Men  talked,  and  loafed,  mid  read,  and 
smoked.  Women  sewed,  and  cliildreii  played,  and  the  bent 
passed  on  her  way. 

One  day,  when  she  lay  to  for  a  while  at  a  small  town  ia 
Eentuoky,  Haley  went  up  into  the  place  on  a  little  matter  oC 
business. 

Tom,  whose  fetters  did  not  prevent  his  taking  a  moderate 
circuit,  had  drawn  near  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  etood  list* 
lessly  gazing  over  the  railings.  After  a  time,  he  saw  the 
trader  retumii^  with  an  alert  step,  in  company  with  a 
coloured  woman,  bearing  io  her  arms  a  young  child.  She  was  . 
dressed  quite  respectably,  and  a  coloured  man  followed  her, 
bringing  along  a  small  trunk,  Tiie  womaji  came  cheer&Uy 
onward,  talking,  as  she  came,  with  the  man  who  bore  her 
trunk,  and  so  passed  up  the  plank  into  the  boat.  The  bell 
rui^,  the  steamer  whizzed,  the  engine  groaned  and  con^ked* 
and  away  swept  the  boat  down  the  river. 

The  woman  walked  forward  among  the  boiee  and  bales  of 
the  lower  deck,  and  sitting  down,  busied  herself  with  daz- 
ruping  to  her  l»by, 

Haley  made  a  turn  or  two  about  the  boat,  and  then,  coming 
up,  seated  himself  near  her,  and  began  saying  something  to 
her  in  an  indifferent  undertone. 

Tom  soon  noticed  a  heavy  doud  passing  over  the  woman's 
brow ;  and  that  she  answered  rapidly,  and  with  great  vehe- 

"  I  don't  believe  it, — I  won't  believe  it!"  he  heard  her  say, 
"  You're  jist  a  foolin'  with  me." 

"  If  you  won't  believe  it,  look  here ! "  said  the  roan,  draw- 
ing out  a  paper ;  "  this  yer's  the  bUl  of  sale,  and  there's  your 
master's  name  to  it ;  and  1  paid  down  good  sobd  cash  fbr  it. 
too,  I  can  tell  you, — so,  now ! " 

"  I  don't  believe  Mas'r  would  cheat  me  so ;  it  can't  be 
true  I "  said  the  woman,  with  increasing  agitation. 

"  You  can  ask  any  of  these  men  here,  that  can  read  writing. 
Here,"  be  said,  to  a  man  that  was  passing  by,  "jist  read  thu 
yer,  won't  you!  This  yer  gal  won't  believe  me  when  1 1^ 
her  what  'tis." 

"  Why,  it's  a  bill  of  sale,  signed  by  John  Fosdick,"  Bfcid 
the  man,  "  making  over  to  you  the  girl  Lucy  and  ber  ohikL 
It's  all  straight  enough,  for  aught  I  see." 
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The  womiLn'B  passionate  csolacnations  collected  a  crowd 
ftnmtid  her,  and  the  trader  briefly  explained  to  them  the 
cause  of  the  agitation. 

"  He  told  me  that  I  was  going  down  to  Louisville,  to  hire 
bat  88  cook  to  the  same  tavern  where  mv  husband  works, — 
that's  what  Maa'r  told  me,  his  own  self ;  and  I  casx't  believe 
he'd  lie  to  me,"  said  the  woman. 

"  B»rt  he  has  sold  yon,  my  poor  woman,  there's  no  doubt 
about  it,"  said  a  good-natured  looking  man,  who  had  been 
examining  the  papers ;  "  he  has  done  it,  and  no  mistake." 

"  Then  it's  no  account  talking,"  said  the  woman,  suddenly 
growing  quite  calm;  and,  clasping  her  child  tighter  in  her 
anna,  ^e  sat  down  on  her  box,  turned  her  back  round,  and 
gazed  listlesalj  into  the  river. 

"Ooingto  take  it  easy, after  all! "  said  the  trader.  "  Gafa 
got  grit,  1  see." 

The  womaji  looked  calm,  as  the  boat  went  on;  and  a  beau-* 
tiAil  soft  Bonuner  breeze  passed  like  a  compassionate  spirit 
over  her  head, — the  gentle  breeze,  that  never  ini^uireB  whether 
the  brow  is  dusky  or  Mr  that  it  fans.  And  she  saw  sunshine 
sparkling  on  the  water,  in  golden  ripples,  and  heard  gay  voices, 
fuU  of  ease  and  pleasure,  talking  around  her  everywhere ;  but 
her  heai-t  lay  aa  if  a  great  stone  had  lallen  on  it.  Her  baby 
raised  himself  up  against  her,  and  stroked  her  cheeks  witii 
his  little  hands  ;  and,  springing  up  and  down,  crowing  and 
chatting,  seemed  determined  to  arouse  her.  She  strained 
him  suddenly  and  tightly  in  her  arms,  and  slowly  one  tear 
aB«r  another  fell  on  his  wondering,  unconscious  fiice ;  and 
gradually  she  seemed,  and  httle  by  little,  to  grow  calmer,  [tnd 
busied  herself  with  tending  and  nursing  him. 

The  child,  a  boy  of  ten  months,  was  uncommonly  large  and 
strong  of  his  age,  and  very  vigorous  in  his  limbs.  Never,  for 
a  moment,  still,  he  kept  his  mother  constantly  busy  in  hold* 
ing  him,  and  guarding  his  springing  activity. 

'"Dint's  a  fine  chap  1"  said  a  man,  suddenly  stopping 
opposite  to  him,  with  his  bands  in  his  pockets.  "  How  old 
ishei" 

"Ten  months  and  a  half,"  said  the  mother. 

The  man  whistled  to  the  boy,  and  offered  him  part  of  a 
sii(^  of  candy,  which  he  eagerly  grabbed  at,  and  very  sooD 
had  it  in  a  baby's  general  depository,  to  wit,  his  mouth, 
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"Rum  fellow!"  said  the  man.  "  Knowa  what's  what!"  and 
he  whistled,  and  walked  on.  When  he  bad  got  to  th«  other 
Bide  of  the  boat,  he  came  acroaa  Haley,  who  was  Bracking  ou 
tflp  of  a  pOo  of  ijoxea. 

The  stntnger  produced  a  match,  and  lighted  a  cigar,  aay- 
mg,  as  he  did  so, 

"  Deceutish  kind  o'  wench  yon've  got  round  there,  stranger," 

"  Why,  I  reckon  she  is  tol'able  ffor,"  said  Haley,  Wowing 
Ihe  smoke  out  of  his  mouth. 

"  Taking  her  down  south  1 "  said  the  man. 

Haley  nodded,  and  smoked  on. 

"  Piaatation  hand)"  said  the  man. 

"  Wal,"  Bftid  Haley,  "  I'm  fiUin'  out  an  order  for  a  planta- 
tion, and  I  thuik  I  shaJl  put  her  in.  They  tolled  me  ^e  was 
a  good  cook ;  and  they  can  use  her  for  that,  or  set  her  at  the 
coiton-picking.  She's  got  the  right  fingers  for  that;  Hooked 
at  'em.   Sell  well,  either  way  j"  and  Haley  resumed  his  cigar. 

"  They  won't  want  the  young  un  on  a  plantation,"  Bald 
the  man. 

"  I  shall  sell  him,  fii-st  chance  I  find,"  said  Haley,  Ughting 
another  cigar. 

"  S'pose  you'd  be  sellii^  him  tol'able  cheap,"  said  the 
Btranger,  mountii^  the  pile  of  boxes,  and  sitting  down 
comibrtably. 

"Don't  know  "bout  that,"  said  Haley;  "he's  a  pretty 
,  smart  young  un, — straight,  fat,  strong;  flesh  as  hard  as  a 
brick ! " 

"  Very  trae,  but  then  there's  all  the  bother  and  expense 
of  raisin'." 

"  Nonsense!"  said  Haley;  "they  is  raised  aa  easy  as  any 
kind  of  critter  there  is  going ;  they  an't  a  bit  more  trouble 
than  pups.  This  yer  chap  will  be  running  all  round,  in 
a  month." 

"  I'tc  got  a  good  place  for  raisin',  and  I  thought  of  takin' 
in  a  little  more  stock,"  said  the  man.  "One  cook  lost  a 
young  un  last  week,— got  drownded  in  a  wash-tub,  while  she 
was  a  hangin'  out  clothes,  ^and  I  reckon  it  would  be  well 
enough  to  set  her  to  raisin'  this  yer." 

Haley  and  the  stranger  smoked  a  while  in  silence,  neither 
seeming  willing  to  broach  the  test  question  of  the  interview. 
At  last  the  man  resumed: — 
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"  You  wouldn't  think  of  wantin'  more  than  ten  dollars  for 
that  ar  chap,  seeing  you  mwri  get  him  off  yer  hand,  any 
how ) " 

Haley  shook  his  head,  and  Bpit  impressively. 

"  That  won't  do,  no  ways,"  he  said,  aud  began  his  smoking 
again. 

"Well,  stranger,  what  will  you  takel" 
.  "  Well,  now,"  said  Haley,  "  I  could  raise  that  ar  chap 
myself,  or  get  him  raised;  he's  oncommon  likely  and 
h^thy,  and  he'd  fetch  a  hundred  dollars,  six  months  hence ; 
and,  in  a  year  or  two,  he'd  bring  two  hundred,  if  I  had  him  in 
the  right  apot; — so  I  shan't  take  a  cent  less  nor  fifty  for  him 

"0,  stranger  !  that's  ridiculous,  altogether,"  said  the  man. 

"  Fact  I"  said  Haley,  with  a  decisive  nod  of  his  head. 

"  I'll  give  thirty  for  him,"  said  the  stranger,  "  but  not  a 
cant  more." 

"Now,  I'll  teU  ye  what  I  will  do,"  said  Haley,  spitting 
again,  with  renewed  decision.  "  111  split  the  difference  and 
wy  forty-five ;  and  that's  the  most  I  will  do." 

"Well,  agreedl"  said  the  man,  after  an  interval. 

"  Done ! "  said  Haley.     "  Where  do  you  land ) " 
,    "  At  Louisville,"  said  the  man, 

"  Louisville,"  said  Haley.  "  Very  fair,  we  get  there  about 
dusk.  Chap  win  be  asleep, — all  fair,--get  him  off  quietiy, 
and  no  screaming,— happens  beautiful, — I  like  to  do  every- 
thing quietly, — I  hates  all  kind  of  i^tation  and  fluster." 
And  so,  after  a  transfer  of  certain  bills  had  passed  from  the 
man's  pocket-book  to  the  trader's,  he  resumed  his  cigar. 

It  was  a  bright,  tranquil  evening  when  the  boat  stopped  at 
the  wharf  at  Louisville.  The  woman  had  been  sitting  with 
her  baby  in  her  arms,  now  wrapped  in  a  heavy  sleep.  When 
die  heard  the  name  of  tbe  place  called  out,  she  hastily  laid 
the  child  dowo  in  a  little  cradle  formed  by  the  hollow  among 
the  boxes,  first  carefully  spreading  under  it  her  cloak;  and 
then  she  sprung  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  in  hopes  that,  among 
the  various  hotel-waiters  who  thronged  the  wharf,  she  might 
see  her  husband.  In  this  hope,  she  pressed  forward  to  the 
front  rails,  and,  stretching  far  over  them,  strained  her  eyes 
intently  on  the  movii^  heads  on  the  shore,  and  the  crowd 
pressed  in  between  her  and  the  child. 
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"  Now's  your  tim^"  said  Haley,  takiDg  the  aleeping  c^fld 
up,  and  handing  him  to  the  stranger.  "  Don't  wake  him  up. 
and  set  him  to  crying,  now ;  it  would  make  a  devil  of  a  fnsi 
with  the  gal."  The  man  took  the  bundle  carefully,  and  was 
Hoon  loat  in  the  crowd  that  went  up  the  whar£ 

When  the  boat,  creaking,  and  groaning,  and  puffing,  had 
loosed  from  the  wharf,  and  waa  beginning  slowly  to  sttaia 
herself  along,  [the  woman  returned  to  her  old  seat.  1^ 
trader  was  sitting  there — the  child  wa«  gone. 

"Why,  why, — where)"  she  b^an,  in  bewildei^d surprise. 

"  Lucy,"  said  the  trader,  "  your  chUd'a  gone  ;  you  may 
as  well  know  it  first  as  last  You  see,  I  know'd  you  couldnt 
take  him  down  south ;  and  I  got  a  chance  to  sell  bJTn  to  a* 
first-rate  £anily,  that'll  raise  him  better  than  you  can." 

The  trader  had  arrived  at  that  stage  of  Christian  and 
political  perfection  which  has  been  recommended  by  some 
preachers  and  politicians  of  the  north,  lately,  iu  whidi  he 
had  completely  overcome  every  humane  weakness  and  pre- 
judice. His  heart  was  exactly  where  yours,  sir,  and  mine 
could  be  brought,  with  proper  effort  and  ciiltivation.  The 
wild  look  of  anguish  and  utter  despair  that  the  woman  cast 
on  him  might  have  disturbed  one  less  practised;  but  he  was' 
used  to  it.  He  had  seen  that  some  look  hundreds  of  times. 
You  can  get  used  to  such  things,  too,  my  Mend ;  and  it  is 
the  great  object  of  recent  eETorts  to  make  our  whole  northran 
community  used  to  them,  for  the  glory  of  the  Union.  So  the 
trader  only  r^arded  the  mortal  anguish  which  he  saw  work- 
ing in  those  dark  features,  those  clenched  hands,  and  suffo- 
eating  breathings,  as  necessary  incidents  of  the  trade,  and 
merely  calculated  whether  she  was  going  to  scream,  and  get 
up  a  commotion  on  the  boat ;  for,  like  other  supportera  ctf  our 
peculiar  institution,  he  decidedly  dishked  agitation. 

But  the  woman  did  not  scream.  The  shot  had  paaaed  too 
straight  and  direct  through  the  heart,  for  ory  or  tear. 

Dizzily  she  sat  down.  Her  slack  hands  fell  lifeless  by  her 
side.  Her  eyes  looked  straight  foi-ward,  but  she  saw  notbiBg. 
All  the  noise  and  hum  of  the  boat,  the  groanii^  of  the 
machinety,  mingled  dreamily  to  her  bewildered  ear ;  aad 
the  poor,  dumb-stricken  hea-t  had  neither  cry  nor  tear  to 
show  for  its  utter  misery.     She  was  quite  calm. 

ITie  trader,  who,  considering  his  adTant^;ea,  woa  almost 
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as  humane  as  some  of  our  polidciana,  seemed  to  feel  called  on 
to  sdnunister  suoh  coneolation  as  the  case  admitted  o£ 
.  "  I  know  this  yer  comes  kinder  hard,  at  first,  Lucy,"  said 
he ;  "but  aoch  a  afnart,  sensible  gal  as  you  are,  won't  give 
way  to  it.     You  see  it's  necessary,  tmd  can't  be  helped !" 

"  0 !  don't,  Mas'r,  don't ! "  said  the  woman,  with,  a  Toioe 
like  ane  that  is  smothering. 

"  Toa're  a  amart  wench,  Lucy,"  he  persisted  ;  "  I  mean  to 
do  well  by  ye,  and  get  ye  a  nice  place  down  river;  and 
you'll   soon  get  another   husband, — euch  a  likely  ^  as 

"  0  !  Mas'r,  if  you  only  won't  talk  to  me  now,"  said  the 
woman,  in  a  voice  of  such,  quick  and  living  anguish  that  the 
trader  felt  that  there  was  something  at  present  in  the  case 
beyond  his  style  of  operation.  He  got  up,  and  the  woman 
tamed  away,  and  buried  her  head  in  her  cloak. 

The  trader  walked  up  and  down  for  a  time,  and  occasionally 
stopped  and  looked  at  her. 

.  "  Takes  it  hard,  rather,"  he  soLloquised,  "  but  quiet,  tho' ; 
—let  her  sweat  a  while  ;  shell  come  r^ht,  by-and-by  I " 

.Tom  had  watched  the  whole  transaction  from  firat  to  last, 
and  had  a  perfect  tmderstanding  of  ita  resulta.  To  him,  it 
locked  like  eomething  unutterably  horrible  and  cruel,  because, 
poor,  ignorant  black  soul  I  he  had  not  learned  to  generalize, 
and  to  take  enlarged  yiews.  If  he  had  only  been  instructed 
by  certain  ministers  of  Christianity,  he  might  have  thought 
.  bett^  o£  it,  and  seen  in  it  an  every-day  incident  of  a  lawful 
trade ;  a  trade  which  is  the  vital  support  of  an  institution 
■which  some  American  djrinea  tell  us  has  no  evils  but  such 
as  are  inseparable  from  any  other  relations  in  social  and 
domestic  life.  But  Tom,  as  we  see,  being  a  poor,  ignorant 
fellow,  whose  reading  bad  been  confined  entirely  t<i  the  New 
Testament,  could  not  comfort  and  solace  himself  witb  views 
like  these.  His  very  soul  bled  within  him  for  what  seemed 
to  him  the  wronffs  of  the  poor  eufferiog  thing  that  lay  like  a 
crushed  teed  on  the  boxes  ;  tho  feeling,  living,  bleeding,  yet 
immortaJ  thing,  which  American  state  law  coolly  classes 
widt  the  bundles,  and  bales,  and  boie^  amoi^  which  she  is 
lying.  • 

Tom  drew  near,  and  tried  to  say  something ;  but  she  only 
Honestly,  and  with  tears  running  down  his  own 
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cheeks,  be  spoke  of  a  heart  of  love  in  the  ekios,  of  a  pitying 
JoBus,  and  an  eternal  home ;  hut  the  ear  y/tB  deaf  villi 
anguish,  and  the  palsied  heart  oould  not  feel. 

Kight  oame  on, — night  calm,  unmoved,  and  glorious,  shin- 
ing  down  with  her  innumerable  and  solemn  angel  eyes,  twink- 
ling, beantiiul,  but  silent  There  vas  no  speech  nor  Ifuignage, 
no  pitying  Toice  nor  helping  hand  from  that  distant  sky. 
One  ^ter  another,  the  voices  of  business  or  pleasure  died 
away;  all  on  the  boat  were  sleeping,  and  the  ripplee  at  the 
prow  were  plainly  heard.  Tom  stretched  himself  out  on  a 
bos,  and  there,  as  he  lay,  he  heard,  ever  and  anon,  a  smothered 
Bob  or  cry  from  the  prostrate  creature, — "0  I  what  shall  I 
do )  0  Lord  !  0  good  Lord,  do  help  me  ! "  and  bo,  erer 
and  anon,  until  the  murmur  died  away  in  silence. 

At  midnight,  Tom  waked,  with  a  sudden  start.  Something 
black  petssed  quickly  by  him  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  he 
heard  a  splash  in  the  water.  No  one  else  saw  or  heard  any- 
thing. He  raised  bis  head, — the  woman's  place  was  vacant ! 
He  got  up,  and  soi;^ht  about  >iim  in  vain.  The  poor  bleeding 
heart  was  still,  at  laet^  and  the  river  rippled  and  dimpled  just 
as  brightly  as  if  it  had  not  dosed  above  it. 

Patience !  patience !  ye  whose  hearts  swell  indignant  i^ 
wrongs  like  these,  Not  one  throb  of  anguish,  not  one  tear  of 
the  oppressed,  is  forgotten  by  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  Lord 
of  Glory.  In  his  patient,  generous  bosom,  he  bears  the  anguish 
of  a  world.  Bear  thou,  like  him,  in  patience,  and  labour  in 
love ;  for  sure  as  be  is  God,  "  the  year  of  his  redeemed  ahaU  , 

The  trader  waked  up  bright  and  early,  and  came  out  to  see 
to  bis  live  stock.  It  was  now  his  turn  to  look  about  in 
perplexity, 

"  Where  alive  is  that  gal  1 "  he  said  to  Tom. 
•  Tom,  who  had  learned  the  wisdom  of  keeping  counsel,  did 
not  feel  called  on  to  state  his  observations  and  suspicions,  but 
said  he  did  not  know. 

"  She  surely  couldn't  have  got  off  in  the  night  at  any  of  the 
landings,  for  I  was  awake,  and  on  the  look-out,  whenever  the 
boat  stopped.     I  never  trust  these  yer  things  to  other  folks." 

This  speech  was  addressed  to  Tom  quite  confidentially,  as 
if  it  was  something  that  would  be  speciiUly  interesting  to  him. 
Tom  made  no  answer. 
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The  trader  searched  the  boat  from  atetu  to  stem,  among 
boieii,  bales,  and  barrels,  around  the  maohineiy,  by  the  chim- 
neya,  in  vain. 

"  Now,  I  say,  Tom,  be  feir  about  this  yer,"  ha  said,  when, 
(tflsr  a  fruitless  search,  he  came  where  Tom  was  standing. 
"You  Icuoff  Bomethiug about  it,  now.  Don't  tell  me, — I  know 
you  do.  I  saw  the  gal  etretcbed  out  here  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  ag'iu  at  twelve,  and  ag'in  between  one  and  two ;  and  then 
at  four  she  was  gone,  and  you  was  a  sleeping  right  there  all 
the  time.     Now,  you  know  something, — you  can't  help  it." 

"  Well,  Maa'r,"  said  Tom,  "  towards  momicg  something 
brushed  by  me,  and  I  kinder  half  woke ;  and  then  1  be&m  a 
great  splash,  and  then  I  olare  woke  up,  and  the  gal  was  gone. 
That's  all  I  know  on't." 

The  trader  was  not  shocked  nor  amazed ;  because,  as  we 
said  before,  he  was  used  to  a  great  many  things  that  you  are 
not  used  to.  Even  the  awful  presence  of  Death  struck  no 
solemn  chOl  npon  him.  He  had  seen  Death  many  times, — 
met  him  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  got  acquainted  with  him, — 
and  he  only  thought  ef  him  as  a  hard  pnatomer,  that  embar- 
rassed his  property  operations  very  unfairly;  and  so  he  only 
ETwore  that  the  gal  was  a  ba^age,  and  that  he  was  devilish 
unlucky,  and  that,  if  things  went  on  in  this  way,  he  should 
not  make  a  cent  on  the  trip.  In  short,  he  seemed  to  consider 
himself  an  ill-used  man,  decidedly;  but  there  was  no  help  for 
it,  as  the  woman  had  scaped  into  a  state  which  never  will 
give  up  a  fugitive, — not  even  at  the  demand  of  the  whole 
glorious  Union,  The  trader,  therefore,  sat  discontentedly 
down,  with  his  little  account-book,  and  put  down  the  missing 
body  and  soul  under  the  head  of  loaiet ! 

"  He'«  a  shocking  creature,  isn't  he, — this  trader!  so 
anfbeling  I     It's  dreadiiil,  really  !" 

"  0,  but  nobody  thinks  anything  of  these  traders  I  They 
ftre  nniverially  despised, — never  received  into  any  decent 
Bociety." 

But  who,  sir,  makes  the  trader  1  Who  is  most  to  blame  t 
Thfl  enlightened,  cultivated,  intelligent  man,  who  supports 
the  system  of  which  the  tmder  is  the  inevitable  result,  or  the 
poor  trader  himself  1  You  make  the  public  sentiment  that 
calls  for  his  ti-sde,  tbat  debauches  and  depraves  him,  till  he 
feels  no  shame  in  it;  and  in  what  are  you  better  than  he  1 
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Are  you  educated  and  ho  ignorant,  you  high  and  he  low, 
you  refined  aad  he  coarse,  you  talented  and  he  simple  I 

In  the  day  of  a  &ture  Ju(^;ment,  these  very  oouHiderations 
may  make  it  more  tolerable  for  him  than  for  you. 

lu  concluding  these  little  incidenta  of  lawful  trade,  vre 
muat  beg  the  world  not  to  think  that  American  legislators 
are  entirely  destitute  of  humanity,  as  m^ht,  perhajra,  be  un- 
fairly  inferred  irom  the  great  efforts  made  in  our  national 
body  to  protect  and  perpetuate  this  speciea  of  traffic. 

Who  does  not  know  how  our  great  men  are  outdoing  them- 
seWea,  in  declaiming  against  the  foreign  slave-trade.  There 
are  a  perfect  host  of  Clarkaons  and  Wilberforces  risen  up 
among  us  on  that  subject,  most  edifying  to  hear  and  behold. 
Trading  negroes  from  AfHca,  dear  reader,  is  so  horrid  !  It  is 
not  to  be  thought  of  1  But  trading  them  firom  Kentucky, — 
that's  quite  another  thing  1 


CHAPTER  Xlir. 

tSB  qUAEIH  BETTLBUSHI. 

A  QOiBT  scene  now  rises  before  us.  A  large,  roomy,  ueatly- 
painted  kitchen,  ite  yellow  floor  glossy  and  smooth,  and  with- 
out a  particle  of  dust;  a  neat,  well-blacked  cooking^Btove.; 
rows  of  shining  +in,  suggestive  of  unmentionable  good  things 
to  the  appetite ;  glossy  green  wood  chairs,  old  and  firm ;  a 
small  flag-bottomed  rocking-chair,  with  a  patchwork  cushion 
in  it,  neatly  contrived  out  of  small  pieces  of  different  coloured 
woollen  goods,  and  a  larger^ized  one,  motherly  and  old, 
whose  wide  arms  breathed  hospitable  inTitation,  seconded  by 
the  solicitation  of  its  feather  cushions, — a  real  comlbrtable, 
persuasive  old  chair,  and  worth,  in  the  way  of  honest,  homely 
enjoyment,  a  dozen  of  your  plush  or  brochetelle  drawing- 
room  gentry;  and  in  the  chair,  gently  swaying  back  and 
forward,  her  eyes  bent  on  some  fine  sewing,  sat  our  old  friend 
Eliza.  Yes,  there  she  is,  paler  and  thinner  than  in  her  Ken- 
tucky home,  with  a  world  of  quiet  sorrow  lying  under  the 
shadow  of  her  long  eyelashes,  and  marking  the  outline  of  her 
gentle  mouth  1    It  was  plain  to  see  how  old  and  firm  ths 
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g^lish  heart  was  grown  under  the  discipline  of  heavy  Horrow ; 
aud  when,  anon,  her  lai^  dark  eye  was  raised  to  follow  the 
gambols  of  her  httle  Harry,  who  was  sporting,  like  some  tro- 
pical butterfly,  hither  and  thither  over  the  floor,  she  showed 
a  depth  of  firmnesB  and  steady  resolve  that  was  never  there 
in  her  earlier  and  happier  days. 

By  her  side  sat  a  woman  with  a  bright  tin  pan  in  her  lap, 
into  which  she  was  carefully  sorting  some  dried  peaches. 
She  mi^t  be  fifty-five  or  sisty ;  but  hers  was  one  of  those 
Jaces  that  time  seems  to  touch  only  to  brighten  and  adorn. 
The  snowy  lisse  crape  cap,  made  aiter  the  straight  Quaker  pat- 
tern,— ^the  plain  white  muslin  handkerchief,  lying  in  placid 
folds  across  her  bosom, — the  drab  shawl  and  dress, — showed 
at  once  the  community  to  which  she  belonged.  Her  fiice  was 
round  and  rosy,  with  a  healthhil  downy  softness,,  suggestive 
of  a  ripe  peach.  Her  hair,  partially  silvered  by  age,  was 
parted  smoothly  back  from  a  high  placid  forehead,  on  which 
time  had  written  lio  inscription,  except  peace  on  earth,  good- 
will to  men ;  and  beneath  shone  a  large  pair  of  clear,  honest, 
loving  brown  eyes;  you  only  needed  to  look  straight  into 
them,  to  ieel  that  you  saw  to  the  bottom  of  a  heart  as  good 
and  true  as  ever  throbbed  in  woman's  hosom.  So  much  has 
been  said  and  sung  of  beautiful  young  girls,  why  don't  some- 
body wake  up  to  the  beauty  of  oM  women  !  If  any  want  to 
get  up  an  inspiration  under  this  head,  we  refer  them  to  our 
good  friend  Bachel  Halliday,  just  as  she  sits  there  in  her 
little  rocking-chair.  It  had  a  turn  for  quacking  and  squeak- 
ing,— that  chair  had, — either  Irom  having  (akea  cold  in 
early  life,  or  Irom  some  asthmatic  affection,  or  perhaps  from 
nervous  derangement ;  but,  as  she  gently  swung  backward 
and  forward,  the  chair  kept  up  a  kind  of  subdued  "  creechy- 
orawchy,"  that  would  have  been  intolerable  in  any  other 
chair.  Bat  old  Simeon  Halhday  often  declared  it  was  as  good 
as  any  musio  to  him,  and  the  children  all  avowed  that  they 
■wouldn't  miss  of  hearing  mother's  chair  for  anything  in  the 
world.  For  whyt  for  twenty  years  or  more,  nothing  but 
loving  words,  and  gentle  moraHties,  and  motherly  loving- 
kindness,  had  come  from  that  chair; — head-aches  and  heart- 
aches innumerable  had  been  cured  there, — difflculttes  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  solved  there, — all  by  one  good,  loving 
woman,  God  tiless  her ! 
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"  And  so  tbee  atill  thinks  of  going  to  Canada,  Eliza?"  she 
fuud,  aa  sho  was  quietly  looking  over  lier  peaches. 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Eliza,  firmly.  "  1  must  go  onward.  I 
dare  not  stop." 

"  And  what'll  thee  do,  when  thee  gets  theret  Thee  must 
think  about  that,  my  daughter." 

"  My  daughter,"  came  naturally  from  the  lips  of  Baohel 
Halliday;  for  hers  was  just  the  face  and  form  that  mada 
"  mother  "  seem,  the  moat  natural  word  in  the  world. 

Eliza's  hands  trembled,  and  some  tears  fell  on  her  fine  work; 
but  she  answered,  firmly, 

"  I  shall  do — anything  I  can  find.  I  hope  I  can  find 
something." 

"  Thee  knows  thee  can  stay  here,  aa  long  as  thee  pleases," 
said  Rachel. 

"0,  thank  you,"  said  Eliza,  "but" — she  pointed  to 
Harry — "  I  can't  sleep  nights;  I  can't  rest.  Last  night  I 
dreamed  I  saw  that  man  coming  into  the  yard,"  she  Batd, 
shuddering. 

"  Poor  childl"  said  Bachel,  wiping  her  eyes;  "  but  thee 
mustn't  feel  so.  The  Lord  b&ik  ordered  it  so  tliat  never  hath 
a  fugitive  been  stolen  from  our  village.  I  trust  thine  will 
not  be  the  first." 

The  door  here  opened,  and  a  little  short,  round,  pincushiony 
woman  stood  at  the  door,  with  a  cheery,  blooming  face,  like  a 
ripe  apple.  She  was  dressed,  like  Kachel,  in  sober  grey,  with 
the  muslin  folded  neatly  across  her  round,  plump  little  chest. 

"  Ruth  Stedman,"  said  Rachel,  coming  joyfully  forward; 
"how  is  thee)  Euthi"  she  said,  heartUy  taking  both  her 
hands. 

"  Nicely,"  said  Ruth,  taking  ofi"  her  little  drab  bonnet^  and 
dusting  it  with  her  handkerchief  displaying,  as  she  did  so,  a 
round  little  head,  on  which  the  Quaker  cap  sat  with  a  sort  of 
jaunty  air,  despite  all  the  stroking  and  jtatting  of  the  small 
fat  hands,  which  were  busily  applied  to  arranging  it.  Certaia 
stray  looks  of  decidedly  curly  hair,  too,  had  escaped  here  and 
there,  and  had  to  be  coaxed  and  cajoled  into  their  place  again; 
and  then  the  .new-comer,  who  might  hare  been  five-aud- 
twenty,  turned  from  the  small  looking-glass,  before  which 
she  had  been  making  tbese  arrangements,  and  looked  well 
pleased, — as  most  people  who  looked  at  her  might  have  beeO) 
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— ^for  she  was  decidedly  a  wholeeome,  whole-hearted,  ohirrup- 
ing  little  woman,  as  ever  gladdened  man's  heart  withal. 

"  Ruth,  this  friend  is  Eliza  Harrisj  and  this  u  the  little 
boy  I  told  thee  of." 

■  "  I'm  glad  to  sea  thee,  Eliza, — very,"  said  Ruth,  shaking 
hands,  as  if  Eliza  were  an  old  friend  she  had  long  been  expect- 
ing J  "  and  this  is  thy  dear  boy, — I  brought  a  oako  for  him," 
she  eaid,  holding  out  a  little  heart  to  the  boy,  who  came  up 
gazing  through  his  onrls,  and  accepted  it  shyly. 

"  Where's  thy  baby,  Euthl"  said  Rachel. 
•'  0,  he's  coming ;  but  thy  Mary  caught  him  ss  I  came 
in,  and  ran  off  with  him  to  the  bam,  to  show  him  to  the 
children." 

At  this  moment,  the  door  opened,  and  titity,  an  honest, 
rosy-looking  girl,  with  laige  brown  eyes,  like  het  mother's,' 
came  in  with  the  baby. 

"  Ah !  ha  t "  said  Rachel,  coming  up;  and  taking  the  great, 
white,  fet  fellow  in  her  arms;  "  how  good  he  loo^,  and  how 
he  does  grow!" 

"To  be  sure,  he  does,"  said  little  bustling  Ruth,  as  she 
took  the  child,  and  began  taking  off  a  little  blue  silk  hood, 
and  various  layers  and  wrappers  of  outer  garments;  and 
having  given  a  twitch  here,  and  a  pull  there,  and  variously 
ftdjustad  and  arrai^d  him,  and  kissed  him  heartily,  she  set 
him  on  the  floor  to  collect  his  thoughts.  Baby  seemed  quite 
used  to  this  mode  of  proceeding,  for  he  put  his  thumb  in  his 
mouth  (as  if  it  were  quite  a  thing  of  course),  and  seemed 
soon  al^sorbed  in  his  own  reflections,  while  the  mother  seated 
herself,  and  taking  out  a  long  stocking  of  mixed  blue  and 
white  yam,  began  to  knit  with  briskness. 

"  U^ry,  thee'd  better  fill  the  kettle,  hadn't  thee  1 "  gently 
suggested  the  mother. 

Mary  took  the  kettle  to  the  well,  and  soon  reappearing, 
placed  It  ovfsr  the  stove,  where  it  was  soon  purring  and 
steaming,  a  B«rt  of  censer  of  hospitality  and  good  cheer. 
The  peaches,  moreover,  in  obedience  to  a  f^w  gentle  whispers 
from  Rachel  were  soon  deposited,  by  the  same  hand,  in  & 
Btew-pan  over  tbe  fire. 

Eacliel  now  took  down  a  snowy  moulding-board,  and, 
tying  on  an  apron,  proceeded  quietly  to  making  up  some 
biscuits,  first  saying  to  Mary, — "Miuy,  hadn't  thee  better 
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tell  John  to  get  a  chickea  ready  1 "  and  Hary  dio^peared 

aooordingly. 

"And  how  is  Abigail  PeteraP  Baid  Ba4^el,  bb  she  went 
on  with  her  biscuits. 

"0,  she's  better,"  stud  Buth;  "I  was  in,  this  momiiig; 
made  the  bed,  tidied  up  the  house.  Leah  Hills  want  in,  this 
afternoon,  and  baked  bread  and  pies  enough  to  last  siane  days, 
and  I  engaged  to  go  back  to  get  her  up,  this  evening." 

"  I  will  go  in  to-morrow,  and  do  any  cleaning  there  may  b^ 
and  look  over  the  mending,"  said  Bachel. 

"  Ah  I  that  ia  well,"  said  Ruth.  "  I've  heard,"  she  add^ 
"that  Hannah  Stanwood  is  dck.  John  was  tip  there  kit 
night, — I  must  go  there  to-morrow." 

"John  can  come  in  here  to  his  meals,  if  thee  need  to  stay 
all  day,"  suggested  RocheL 

"  Thank  thee,  Eaohel ;  will  see,  to-morrow ;  but,  here  comes 


Simeon  Halhday,  a  tall,  strai^t,  muscular  man,  in  diab 
coat  and  pantAloona,  and  broad-brimmed  hat,  now  entered. 
.    "  How  is  thee,  Ruth )  "  he  said,  warmly,  as  he  spread  his 
broad  open  hand  for  her  httle  fet  palm ;  "and  how  is  John)" 

"  0  !  John  is  well,  and  all  the  rest  of  our  folks,"  eaid 
Buth,  cheerily, 

"  Any  news,  father  1 "  said  Rachel,  as  she  was  putting  her 
biscuits  into  the  oveo. 

"  Peter  Stebbius  told  me  that  they  should  be  along  to-ni^t, 
with  friendi"  eaid  Simeon,  significaatly,  as  he  was  washing 
his  hands  at  a  neat  sink,  in  a  little  back  porch. 

"  Indeed ! "  said  Rachel,  looking  thoughtfiilly,  and  glancing 
at  Eliza. 

"  Did  thee  say  thy  name  was  Harris  1 "  said  Simeon  to 
Eliza,  as  he  reentered. 

Baohel  glanced  quickly  at  her  husband,  as  Eliza  tremnlously 
answered  "  yes  ; "  her  fears,  ever  uppermost,  suggeaUng  that 
possibly  there  might  be  advertisements  oat  fot>  her, 

"  Mother !"  said  Simeon,  standing  in  the  porch,  and  calling 
Rachel  out. 

"  What  does  thee  want,  &,theT  % "  said  Bachel,  mbbing  her 
floury  hands,  as  she  went  into  the  porch. 

"  This  child's  husband  is  in  the  settlement,  and  will  be  hem 
to-night^"  said  Simeon. 
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"  Now,"  thee  doesn't  say  that,  fether ) "  said  Eachel,  all  her 
&ce  radiant  with  joy. 

"It's  really  true.  Peter  was  down  yesterday  with  the 
wagon,  to  the  other  stand,  and  there  he  foiind  an  old  woman 
and  two  men  ;  and  one  said  hie  name  was  George  Harris ;  and 
from  what  be  told  of  his  history,  I  am  certain  who  he  is.  He 
is  a  brigjit,  likely  fellow,  too." 

"  Shall  we  tell  her  now  t"  Bald  Simeon. 
.   "  Let's  tell  Buth,"  said  Kachel.  "Here,  Ruth, — oome  here." 

Ruth  Isid  down  her  knitting-work,  and  was  in  the  back 
p<Atih  in  a  moment. 

"Rnth,  what  does  thee  think  I"  said  Rachel  "Father 
says  Eliza's  husband  is  in  ^e  last  company,  and  will  be  here 
to-night." 

.  A  burst  of  joy  from  the  little  Qnakeresa  interrupted  the 
speech.  She  gave  such  a  bound  from  the  floor,  as  she 
clapped  her  little  bands,  that  two  stray  curls  fell  from  under 
her  Quaker  cap,  and  lay  brightly  on  her  white  neckerchief. 

"Hush  thee,  dear!"  said  Eachel  gently;  "hush,  Ruth! 
Tell  vm,  shall  we  tell  ber  nowl" 

"  Now  !  to  be  sure,  —  this  very  minute.  Why,  now, 
Buppose  'twas  my  John,  how  shoi^d  I  feel  1  Do  tell  her, 
right  off." 

"  Thee  uses  thyself  only  to  leam  how  to  love  thy  neighbour, 
Buth,"  said  Simeon,  looking  with  a  beaming  &ce  on  Buth. 

"  To  be  sure.  Isn't  it  what  we  are  made  for  9  If  I 
didn't  love  John  and  the  baby,  I  sbonld  not  know  bow  to  feel 
for  her.  Come,  now,  do  tell  her, — do  1 "  and  she  laid  her 
hands  persuasively  on  Rachel's  arm.  "  Take  her  into  thy  bed- 
room, there,  and  let  me  fry  the  chicken  while  thee  does  it." 

Baebel  came  out  into  the  kitchen,  where  Eliza  was  sewing, 
and  caning  the  door  of  a  small  bed-room,  said,  gently, 
"  Come  in  here  with  me,  my  daughter  j  I  have  news  to  tell 
thee." 

The  blood  flushed  in  Eliza's  pale  &ce  ;  bIiq  rose,  trembling 
with  nervous  anxiety,  and  looked  towards  her  boy. 

"  No,  no,"  said  little  Ruth,  darting  up,  and  seizing  her 
hands.  "  Never  thee  fear  ;  it's  good  news,  Eliza, — go  in,  go 
in  !"  And  she  gently  pushed  her  to  the  door,  which  dosed 
after  her  ;  and  then,  turning  roimd,  she  caught  little  Harry 
in  her  arms,  and  began  kissing  him. 
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"  Thee'll  see  thy  father,  little  one.  Does  thee  know  it  9 
Thy  father  is  coming,"  she  said,  over  and  over  agaia,  aa  the 
boy  looked  wonderingly  at  her. 

Meanwhile,  within  the  door,  another  scene  waa  going  on. 
Rachel  Halliday  drew  Eliza  toward  her,  and  said,  "  The  Lord 
hath  had  mercy  on  thee,  daughter ;  thj  huaband  hath  escaped 
from  the  house  of  bondage." 

The  blood  flushed  to  Eliza's  cheek  in  a  sudden  glow,  and 
went  back  to  her  heart  with  as  sudden  a  rush.  She  sat  down, 
pale  and  faint. 

"  Hare  course,  child,"  said  Rachel,  laying  her  hand  on 
her  head-  "  He  is  among  friends,  who  will  bring  him  here 
to-night." 

"  To-n^ht !"  Eliza  repeated,  "to-night !"  The  words  lost 
nil  meaning  to  her;  her  head  waa  dreamy  and  confused;  all 
\rBa  mist  for  a  moment. 


When  she  awoke,  she  found  herself  snugly  tucked  up  on 
the  bed,  with  a  blanket  oyer  her,  and  little  Ruth  rubbing  her 
hands  with  camphor.  She  opened  her  eyes  in  a  state  of 
dreamy,  delicious  languor,  such  as  one  has  who  has  long  been 
bearing  a  heavy  load,  and  now  feels  it  gone,  and  would  rest. 
The  tension  of  the  nerves,  which  had  never  ceased  a  moment 
since  the  first  hour  of  her  flight,  had  given  way,  and  a  strange 
feeling  of  security  and  rest  came  over  her;  and,  as  she  lay, 
with  her  large,  dark  eyes  open,  she  f(  lowed,  aa  in  a  qidet 
dream,  the  motions  of  those  about  her.  She  saw  the  door 
open  into  the  other  room;  saw  the  supper-table,  with  ita 
snowy  cloth;  heard  the  dreamy  murmur  of  the  singing  tea- 
kettle; saw  Ruth  tripping  backward  and  forward,  with  plates 
of  cake  and  saucers  of  preserves,  and  ever  and  anon  stopping 
to  put  a  cake  into  Harry's  hand,  or  pat  his  head,  or  twine 
his  Jong  curls  round  her  snowy  fingers.  She  saw  the  ample, 
motherly  form  of  Kaohel,  aa  she  ever  and  anon  came  to  the 
bed-side,  and  smoothed  and  arranged  something  about  the 
bed-clothes,  and  gave  a  tuck  here  and  there,  by  way  of  ex- 
pressing her  good-will;  and  was  conscious  of  a  kind  of  sun- 
shine beaming  down  upon  her  from  her  large,  clear,  brown 
eyes.  She  saw  Ruth's  husband  come  in, — saw  her  fly  up  t» 
him,  and  commence  whispering  very  earnestly,  ever  and  auon, 
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■with  impressive  gesture,  pointing  her  little  finger  toward  the 
room.  She  saw  her,  witii  the  bahy  in  her  arms,  sitting  down 
to  tea ;  she  saw  them  aU  at  table,  and  little  Harry  in  a  high 
ohtur,  under  the  shadow  of  tUchel's  ample  wing ;  there  were 
low  niurmurs  of  talk,  gentle  tinkling  of  tea^oona,  and 
mueical  clatter  of  cups  and  eauceni,  and  all  mingled  in  a 
delight&l  dream  of  rest ;  and  Eliza  slept,  as  she  had  not  slept 
before,  unce  the  feariiil  midnight  hour  when  she  had  takea 
her  child  and  fled  through  the  frosty  star-light. 

She  dreamed  of  a  beautitul  country, — a  land,  it  seemed  to 
her,  of  rest, — green  shores,  pleasant  islands,  and  beautifully 
glittering  water;  and  there,  in  a  house  which  kind  Toices  told 
her  was  a  home,  ahe  saw  her  boy  playing,  a  free  and  happy 
child.  She  heard  her  husband's  footsteps;  she  felt  him  coming 
nearer;  hia  arms  were  around  her,  his  tears  felling  on  her 
fece,  and  she  awoke  !  It  was  no  dream.  The  daylight  had 
long  feded ;  her '  child  lay  calmly  sleeping  by  her  side  :  a 
candle  was  burning  dimly  on  the  stand,  and  her  husband  was 
sobbing  by  her  pillow. 

The  next  morning  was  a  cheerfkil  one  at  the  Quaker  house. 
"  Mother"  was  up  betimes,  and  surrounded  by  busy  girls  and 
boys,  whom  we  had  scarce  time  to  introduce  to  our  readers 
yesterday,  and  who  aU  moved  obediently  to  Kachel's  gentle 
"  Thee  had  better,"  or  more  gentle  "  Hadn't  thee  better  1 "  in 
the  work  of  getting  breakfast;  for  a  breakfest  in  the  luiu- 
rioua  valleys  of  Indiana  is  a  thing  complicated  and  multiform, 
and,  like  picking  up  the  rose-leaves  and  trimming  the  bushes 
in  Paradise,  asking  other  hands  than  those  of  the  original 
mother.  While,  therefore,  John  ran  to  the  spring  for  fresh 
water,  and  Simeon  the  second  silted  meal  for  corn-cakes,  and 
Mary  ground  coffee,  fiaehcl  moved  gently  and  quietly  about, 
making  biscuits,  cutting  up  chicken,  and  diffusing  a  sort  of 
soonj'  radiance  over  the  whole  proceeding  generally.  If  there 
was  any  danger  of  friction  or  collision  from  the  ill-regulated 
zeal  of  so  many  young  operators,  her  gentle  "  Come  I  come ! " 
or  "I  wouldn't,  now,"  was  quite  sufficient  to  allay  the  difii- 
culty.  Bards  have  written  of  the  ceatus  of  Venus,  that  turned 
the  heads  of  all  the  world  in  successive  generations.  We  had 
rather,  for  our  part,  have  the  cestus  of  Rachel  Halliday,  that 
kept  heads  from  being  turned,  and  made  everytJiing  go  on 
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harmonioUBly.  We  think  it  ia  more  auited  to  our  modern 
days,  decidedly. 

While  all  other  preparations  were  going  on,  Simeon  the 
elder  stood  in  his  Bhirfr«leeves  before  &  little  looking-glass 
in  the  corner,  eogaged  in  the  anti-patriarchal  operaUou  of 
shaving.  Everything  went  on  ao  sociatly,  ao  quietly,  eg  har- 
moniously, in  the  great  kitchen, — it  seemed  so  pleasant  to 
every  one  to  do  just  what  they  were  doing,  there  was  such 
an  atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence  and  good  fellowship 
everywhere, — even  the  knives  and  forks  had  a  social  clattw 
as  they  went  on  to  the  table;  and  the  ebicken  and  ham  had 
a  cheerful  and  joyous  fizzle  in  the  pan,  as  if  they  rather 
enjoyed  being  cooked  than  otherwise; — and  when  George  and 
Eliza  and  little  Harry  came  out,  they  met  such  a  hearty,  re- 
joicing welcome,  do  wonder  it  seemed  to  them  like  a  dream. 

At  last,  they  were  aU  seated  at  breakfast,  while  Mary  stood 
at  the  stove,  l«king  griddle- cakes,  which,  as-  they  gained  the 
true  exact  golden  brown  tint  of  perfection,  were  transferred 
quite  handily  to  the  table. 

Bachel  never  looked  so  truly  aud  benignly  happy  as  at  the 
head  of  her  taUe.  There  was  so  much  motherliness  and  fult- 
heartedness  even  in  the  way  she  passed  a  plate  of  cakes,  or 
poured  a  cup  of  coffee,. that  it  seemed  to  put  a  spirit  into  lie 
food  and  driak  she  ofered. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  ever  George  had  sat  down  on 
equal  terms  at  any  white  man's  table;  and  he  sat  down,  at 
fii'St,  with  some  constrtuut  and  awkwardness ;  but  &ej  all 
exhaled  and  went  off  like  fog,  in  the  genial  morning  lays  of 
this  simple,  overflowing  kindness. 

This,  indeed,  was  a  home, — kojm, — a  word  that  Geoige  had 
never  yet  known  a  meaning  for ;  and  a  belief  in  God,  and 
trust  in  his  providence,  began  to  euoij'cle  his  heart,  as,  with  a 
goldeii  cloud  of  protection  and  confidence,  dark,  misanthropic, 
pining,  atheistic  doubts,  and  fierce  despair,  melted  away  be- 
fore the  light  of  a  living'  Goapei,  breathed  in  living  &ce8, 
preached  by  a  thousand  unconscious  bjM  of  love  and  good- 
will, which,  hke  the  cup  of  cold  water  given  in  the  name  of 
a  disciple,  shall  never  lose  their  reward. 

"  Father,  what  if  thee  should  get  found  out  again  t"  sud 
Simeon  second,  as  he  buttered  his  cake. 

"  I  should  pay  my  fine,"  scud  Simeon,  quietly. 
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"  But  what  if  they  put  thee  in  prison)" 

"  Couldn't  thee  and  mother  manage  the  ferm ) "  said  Simeon, 
Bmiling.  •. 

"  Mother  can  do  almost  eTeryfcing,"  s^d  the  boy.  "  But 
isn't  it  a  shame  to  make  such  laws) " 

"  Thee  mustn't  speak  evil  of  tbj  nilera,  Simeon,"  said  his 
Either  gravely.  "  The  Lord  only  givea  uh  our  worldly  gooda 
that  we  may  do  justice  and  mercy ;  if  our  rulers  require  a 
price  of  us  for  it,  we  must  deliver  it  up." 

"  Well,  I  hate  those  old  slaveholders ! "  said  the  boy,  who 
felt  as  unchristian  as  became  any  modem  reformer. 

"  I  am  surprised  at  thee,  son,"  said  Simeon  j  "  thy  mother 
never  taught  thee  so.  I  would  do  even  the  same  for  the 
slaveholder  as  for  the  slave,  if  the  Lord  brought  him  to  my 
door  in  affliction." 

Simeon  second  blushed  scarlet ;  but  lua  mother  only  smiled, 
and  said,  "  Simeon  is  my  good  boy ;  he  will  grow  older  by- 
and-by,  and  then  ho  will  be  hke  his  father," 

"  I  hope,  my  good  sir,  that  you  are  not  exposed  to  any 
difficulty  on  our  account,"  said  George,  anxiously. 

"  Fear  nothing,  George,  for  therefore  are  we  sent  into  the 
world.  If  we  would  not  meet  trouble  for  a  good  cause,  we 
were  not  worthy  of  our  name." 

"  But  for  me,"  said  George,  "  I  could  not  bear  it." 

"  Fear  not,  then,  ii-iend  George ;  it  is  not  for  thee,  but  for 
God  and  man  we  do  it,"  said  Simeon.  "  And  now  thou  must 
Le  by  quietly  this  day,  and  to-night,  at  ten  o'clock,  Phineas 
Fletcher  will  carry  thee  onward  to  the  next  atand,-~thee  and 
the  rest  of  thy  company.  The  pui'suers  are  hard  after  thee; 
■  we  must  not  delay." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  why  wait  tUl  evening  i "  said  George. 

"  Thou  art  safe  here  by  daylight,  for  every  one  in  the  set- 
tlement is  a  Friend,  and  all  are  watching.  It  has  been  found 
safer  to  travel  by  night." 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"A  jonng  sUr  I  which  BhoBS 
O'er  life — too  »wMt  aa  image  for  auch  glass  I 
A  lov«l]'  being ;  Icarcely  form'd  or  moulded ; 
A  rose  with  all  ita  Bweatesl  learea  yet  folded," 

The  MiBRssippi  I  How,  bb  hy  an  enchanted  vattd,  have 
its  ecenea  been  changed,  since  Chateaubriand  wrot«  hia  pvoee- 
poetic  description  of  it,  aa  a  river  of  mighty,  unbroken 
solitudes,  rolling  amid  undreamed  wonders  of  vegetable  and 
animal  existence. 

But,  as  in  an  hour,  this  river  of  dreams  and  vtild  romance 
has  emerged  to  a  reality  scarcely  less  visionary  and  splendid. 
What  other  river  of  the  world  b«irs  on  its  bosom  to  tlje  ocean 
the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  such  another  country) — a 
country  whose  products  embrace  all  between  the  tropics  and 
the  polos  I  Those  tui-bid  waters,  hurrying,  foaming,  tearing 
along,  an  apt  resemblauoe  of  that  headlong  tide  of  business 
which  is  poured  along  its  wave  by  a  race  more  vehemeot  and 
energetic  than  any  the  old  world  ever  saw.  Ah  I  would  that 
they  did  not  also  bear  along  a  more  fearful  frffight, — the 
teara  of  tLe  oppressed,  the  sighs  of  the  helpless,  tJie  bitter 
prayera  of  poor,  ignorant  hecuts  to  an  unknown  God — un- 
known, unseen  and  silent,  but  who  will  yet  "  come  out  of  his 
place  to  save  all  the  poor  of  the  earth  I" 

The  slantii^  light  of  the  setting  sun  quivers  on  the  sea-like 
expanse  of  the  river;  the  shivery  canes,  and  the  tall,  dark 
oypress,  hung  with  wreaths  of  dark,  funereal  moe^  glow  in 
the  golden  lay,  as  the  heavily-laden  steamboat  marchee 
onward. 

Piled  with  cotton-bales,  from  many  a  plantation,  up  over 
deck  and  sides,  till  she  seems  in  the  distance  a  square,  massive 
block  of  grey,  she  moves  heavily  onward  to  the  nearii^  mart. 
We  must  look  some  time  among  its  crowded  decks  before  we 
shall  find  again  our  humble  friend  Tom.  High  on  the  uppw 
deck,  in  a  little  nook  among  the  everywhere  predominant 
cotton-bales,  at  last  we  may  find  him. 
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Partly  from  confidence  inspired  by  Mr.  Shelby's  represen- 
tatioQH,  and  partly  fr^3^l  tho  remaxkably  inoffeuaive  and  quiet 
character  of  the  man,  Tom  had  ineensibly  wod  hia  way  &x 
into  the  confidence  even  of  such  a  man  aa  Haley. 

At  first  he  had  watched  him  narrowly  through  the  day, 
and  never  alloved  him  to  sleep  at  night  unfettered;  but  th^ 
uncomplaining  patience  and  apparent  contentment  of  Tom's 
manner  led  him  gradually  to  discontinue  these  restrainta,  and 
for  some  time  Tom  had  enjoyed  a  sort  of  parole  of  honour, 
being  permitted  to  come  and  go  fi'eejy  where  he  pleased  on 
the  boat. 

Ever  quiet  and  obliging,  and  more  than  ready  to  lend  a 
band  in  every  emergency  which  occurred  among  the  workmen 
below,  he  had  won  the  good  opinion  of  all  the  hands,  and 
spent  many  hours  in  helping  them  with  as  hearty  a  good  will 
as  ever  be  worked  on  a  Kentucky  &rm. 

When  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  for  him  to  do,  he  would 
climb  to  a  nook  among  the  cotton-baleB  of  the  upper  deck,  and 
busy  himself  in  stuiJ^riiig  over  his  Bible, — and  it  ia  there  we 
see  him  now. 

For  a  hundred  or  more  miles  above  New  Orleans,  the  rirer 
is  higher  than  the  surrounding  country,  and  rolls  its  tremen- 
dous volume  between  massive  levees  twenty  feet  in  height. 
The  traveller  from  the  deck  of  the  steamer,  aa  from  some 
floating  castle  top,  overlooks  the  whole  country  for  miles  and 
mil^  around,  Tom,  therefore,  had  spread  out  full  before  him, 
in  plantation  ailcr  plantation,  a  map  of  the  life  to  which  he 
was  approaching.  « 

Ho  saw  the  distant  slaves  at  their  toil;  he  saw  afar  their 
villflges  of  huts  gleaming  out  iu  long  rows  on  many  a  planta- 
tion, distant  from  the  stately  mansions  and  pleasure-grounds 
of  the  master; — and  as  the  moving  picture  passed  on,  his 
poor,  Ibolish  heart  would  be  turning  backward  to  the  Ken- 
tucky iarm,  with  its  old  shadowy  beeches,,— to  the  master's 
house,  with  its  wide,  oool  halls,  and,  near  by,  the  little  cabin, 
overgrown  with  the  multiflora  and  bignonia.  There  be  seemed 
to  see  familiar  faoea  of  comrades,  who  -had  grown  up  with  him 
ftom  infency ;  he  saw  bis  busy  wife,  bustling  in  her  prepara- 
tions for  his  evening  meals;  he  heard  the  merry  laugh  of 
his  boys  at  their  play,  and  the  chirrup  of  the  baby  at  his 
knee;  and  then,  with  a  atart,  all  faded,  and  he  saw  again 


the  can^btakee  and  cypresses  and  gliding  plantations,  and 
heard  ^lun  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  the  inachmer7,  all 
telling  him  too  plainly  that  all  that  phase  of  life  bad  gone  1^ 
for  ever. 

In  such  a  case,  you  write  to  your  -wife,  and  send  mcBsages 
to  your  childreu;  but  Tom  could  not  write, — the  mail  for 
hitn  had  no  existence/ and  the  gulf  of  sepaiation  was  nn- 
bridged  by  even  a  friendly  word  or  aignal. 

Is  it  strange,  then,  that  some  tears  fall  on  the  pages  of  his 
Bible,  as  he  lays  it  on  the  cotton-bale,  and  with  patient 
finger,  threading  his  alow  way  from  word  to  word,  traces  out 
its  promises  T  Having  learned  late  in  life,  Tom  was  but  a. 
slow  reader,  and  passed  on  laboriously  from  verse  to  verse. 
Fortunate  for  him  was  it  that  the  book  he  was  intent  on 
was  one  which  slow  reading  cannot  injure, — nay,  one  whose 
words,  like  ingots  of  gold,  seem  often  to  ne«d  to  be  weighed 
separately,  that  the  roind  may  take  in  their  priceless  value. 
Let  us  follow  him  a  moment,  as,  pointing  to  each  wca^  and 
pronouncing  each  half  aloud,  he  reads, 

"Let — not — your — heart — he — troubled.  In — my^ 
Father's — house — are — many — mansions.  I — go — to — 
prepare — a — place — for — you." 

Cicero,  when  he  buried  his  darhng  and  only  daughter,  had 
a  heart  as  full  of  hon^t  grief  as  poor  Tom  a, — perhaps  no 
fuller,  for  both  were  only  menj — but  Cicero  could  pause  over 
no  such  sublime  words  of  hope,  and  look  to  no  such  future 
reunion ;  and  if  he  had  seen  them,  ten  to  one  he  would  not 
Iiftve  believed, — he  must  fill  hisjiiead  first  with  a  thousand 
questions  of  authenticity  of  manuHcript,  and  correctness  of 
translation.  But,  to  poor  Tom,  there  it  lay,  just  what  ho 
needed,  bo  evidently  true  and  divine  that  the  possibility  of  a 
question  never  entered  bis  simple  head.  It  must  be  true; 
for,  if  not  true,  how  could  he  live  f 

As  for  Tom's  Bible,  though  it  had  no  annotations  and  heljffl 
in  mai^n  from  learned  commentators,  still  it  had  been  embel- 
lished with  certain  way-marks  and  guide-boards  of  Tom's  own 
invention,  and  which  helped  him  more  than  the  most  learned 
expoHtioQS  could  have  done.  It  had  been  his  custom  to  get 
the  Bible  read  to  him  by  his  master's  children,  in  particular 
by  young  Master  George  ;  and,  as  they  read,  he  would  desig- 
nate, by  hold,  strong  marks  and  daahea,  with  pen  and  Ink,  the 
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passages  which  more  particularly  gratified  his  enr  or  affected 
hi&  heart.  His  Bible  was  thus  marked  through,  &om.  one  end 
to  the  other,  with  a  Tariety  of  styles  and  designations ;  sq  he 
could  ia  ft  moment  seize  upon  his  &vourite  passages,  without 
the  labour  of  spelling  out  what  lay  between  them;— and 
while  it  lay  there  before  him,  every  passage  breathing  of 
some  old  home  scene,  and  recalling  some  past  enjoyment,  hia 
Bible  seemed  to  him  all  of  this  life  that  remained,  as  well  as 
the  promise  of  a  future  one. 

Ainoug  Ute  passengers  on  the  boat  was  a  young  gentlemati 
of  fortune  and  fiimily,  resident  in  New  Orleans,  who  bore  the 
name  of  St.  Clare.  He  had  with  him  a  daughter  between 
five  and  six  years  of  age,  together  with  a  lady  who  seemed  to 
claim  relationship  to  both,  and  to  have  the  httle  one  espe- 
cially under  her  charge. 

Tom  had  often  caiight  glimpses  of  this  little  girl,~for  she 
was  one  of  those  busy,  tripping  creatures,  that  can  be  no  more 
contained  in  one  pla«  ihm  a  sunbeam  or  a  Hummer  breeze, — 
nor  was  she  one  that,  once  seen,  could  be  easily  forgotten. 

Her  form  was  the  perfection  of  childish  beauty,  vrithout  itfl 
usual  chubbiness  and  squareoeBs  of  outhne.  There  was  about 
it  an  undulating  and  aerial  grace,  such  as  one  might  dream  of 
lor  some  mythic  and  all^oric^  being.  Her  faee  was  remark- 
able less  for  its  perfect  beauty  of  feature  than  for  a  singular 
and  dreamy  eamestneas  of  expression,  which  nmde  the  ideal 
start  when  they  looked  at  her,  and  by  which  the  dullest  and 
most  literal  were  impressed  without  exactly  knowing  why. 
The  shape  of  her  head  and  the  turn  of  her  neck  and  bust  was 
peculiarly  noble,  and  the  long  golden-brown  hair  that  floated 
like  a  cloud  around  it,  the  deep  spiritual  gravity  of  her  violet 
blue  eyes,  shaded  by  heavy  frii^eB  of  golden  brown, — all 
marked  her  out  from  other  children,  and  made  every  one 
tnm  and  look  after  her,  as  she  glided  hither  and  thither  on 
the  boat.  Nevertheless,  the  little  one  was  not  what  you  would 
have  called  either  a  grave  child  or  a  sad  one,  On  the  con- 
trary, an  airy  and  innocent  playfulness  seemed  to  flicker  like 
the  shadow  of  summer  leaves  over  her  childish  &oe,  and 
sronnd  her  buoyant  figure.  She  was  always  in  motion,  tUways 
with  a  half  smile  on  her  roc^  mouth,  flying  hither  and  thither, 
with  an  undulating  and  cloud-like  tr«id,  singing  to  herself  as 
she  moved  as  in  a  happy  dream.  Her  fiither  and  female 
ii 
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guardiaa  were  incefiaoatly  biwyin  purenit  of  hor,— but,  when 
caught,  ahe  melted  from,  them  ^luii  like  a  summer  doud; 
and  as  no  word  of  chiding  or  reproof  ever  Fell  on  her  ear  for 
whatever  she  ohoee  to  do,  ahe  pursued  her  own  way  all  OTer 
the  boat.  Always  dressed  in  white,  she  seemed  to  move  liko 
a  shadow  through  all  sorts  of  places,  without  contracting 
spot  or  stain ;  and  there  waa  not  a  comer  or  nook,  above  or 
below,  Trfiere  those  fejiy  footsteps  had  not  glided,  and  that 
visionaiy  golden  head,  with  its  deep  blue  eyes,  fleeted  along. 

The  fireman,  as  he  looked  up  from  hia  sweaty  toil,  some- 
times found  those  eyes  looking  wonderingly  into  the  raging 
depths  of  the  furnace,  and  fearfully  and  pityingly  at  him,  as 
if  she  thought  him  in  some  dr^idful  danger.  Anon  the 
steersman  at  the  wheel  paused  and  smiled,  as  the  picture-like 
head  gleamed  through  the  window  of  the  round  house,  and  in 
a  moment  was  gone  again.  A  thousand  times  a  day  rough 
voices  blessed  her,  and  smiles  of  unwonted  eoflness  stole  over 
hard  faces,  as  she  pajssed;  and  when  she  tripped  fearlessly 
over  dangerous  places,  rough,  sooty  hands  were  stretched  in- 
Tolmitarily  out  to  save  her,  and  smooth  her  path. 

Tom,  who  had  the  soft  impressible  nature  of  bis  kindly 
race,  ever  yearning  toward  tiio  simple  and  childlike,  watched 
the  little  creature  with  daily  increasing  interest.  To  him 
idle  seemed  something  almost  divine  j  and  whenever  her  golden 
head  and  deep  blue  eyes  peered  out  upon  him  &om  behind 
some  dusky  ootton-bale,  or  looked  down  upon  him  over  some 
ridge  of  packages,  he  half  believed  that  he  saw  one  of  the 
angels  stepped  out  of  his  Ifew  Testament. 

Of^n  and  often  she  walked  moumfiiUy  roimd  the  place 
where  Haley's  gang  of  men  and  women  sat  in  their  d^inS. 
She  would  glide  in  among  them,  and  look  at  them  with  an  air 
of  perplexed  and  eorrowfiil  earnestness ;  and  sometimes  she 
would  lift  tieir  chains  with  her  slender  hands,  and  then  sigh 
wofully,  as  she  glided  away.  Several  times  she  appealed 
suddenly  among  them,  with  her  hands  full  of  candy,  nuti, 
and  oranges,  which  she  would  distribute  joyfully  to  them,  and 
then  he  gone  again. 

Tom  watched  the  little  lady  a  great  deal,  before  he  ven- 
tured on  any  overtures  towards  acquaintancei^p.  He  knew 
an  abundance  of  simple  acts  to  propitiate  and-  invite  the 
approaohea  of  tbe  little  people,  and  he  resolved  to  play  his 
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part  right  akilfuUy.  He  could  cut  ounni;^  little  baskets  out 
of  oherrjr-atones,  coul4  muke  groteeque  laces  on  hickory-uata, 
or  odd-jumping  figures  out  of  elder  pith,  and  he  iraa  a  very 
Paa  in  the  m&nu&cture  of  whistles  of  all  sizes  and  sorts.  His 
pockets  were  full  of  misceUaneouB  articles  of  attraction,  which 
he  had  hoarded  in  days  of  old  for  his  master's  cMdren,  and 
which  he  now  produced,  with  commendable  prudenoa  and 
economy,  one  by  one,  as  orertnres  for  acquaintance  and 
friendship. 

The  little  one  was  shy,  for  all  her  busy  interest  in  every- 
thing going  on,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  tome  her.  For  a  whiLa, 
she  would  perch  like  a  canary  bird  on  some  box  or  package 
near  Tom,  while  busy  in  the  Uttle  arts  afore-named,  and  take 
Ikim  him,  with  a  kind  of  grave  bashfulneas,  the  UtUe  articles 
he  offered.  But  at  last  they  got  on  quite  confidential  t«nnB. 

"  What's  little  missy's  name  t "  said  Tom,  at  last,  when  he 
thou^t  matters  were  ripe  to  push  such  an  inquiry. 

"  Evangeline  St.  Clare,"  said  the  little  one,  "  though  papa 
and  everybody  else  call  me  Eva.    Now,  what's  your  name  1 " 

"  My  name's  Tom ;  the  little  ohil'ea  used  to  call  me  Uncle 
Tom,  way  back  thar  in  K«ntuck." 

"  Then  I  mean  to  call  yon  Unole  Tom,  because,  you  see, 
I  like  you,"  said  Eva.  "  So,  Uncle  Tom,  where  are  you 
gomgr 

"  I  don't  know.  Miss  Eva." 

"  Don't  know)"  stud  Eva. 

"  No.  I  am  going  to  be  sold  to  somebody.  I  don't  know 
who." 

"  My  papa  can  buy  you,"  said  Eva,  quickly;  "  and  if  he 
buys  you,  you  will  Imve  good  times.  I  mean  to  ask  him  to, 
this  very  day." 

"  Thf^nk  you,  my  httle  lady,"  said  Tom. 

The  boat  here  stopped  at  a  small  landing  to  take  in  wood, 
and  Eva,  ha^ng  her  &ther'B  voice,  bounded  nimbly  away. 
Tom  rose  up,  and  went  forward  to  offer  his  service  in  wooding, 
and  soon  vres  busy  among  the  hands. 

Eva  and  her  fother  were  standing  together  by  the  railings 
to  see  the  boat  start  from  the  landing-place,  the  wheel  had 
made  two  or  three  revolutions  in  the  water,  when,  by  some 
sndden  moynent,  the  little  otae  suddenly  lost  her  balance, 
and  fell  shelr  over  the  side  of  the  boat  into  the  water.     Her 
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&ther,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  was  plunging  in  after 
her,  but  was  held  back  by  some  behind  him,  who  aaw  that 
more  efficient  aid  had  followed  his  child. 

Tom  was  standii^  just  under  her  on  the  lower  deck,  as  she 
fell.  He  saw  her  stiike  the  wat«r,  and  sink,  and  waa  after 
her  in  a  moment.  A  hroad-cheated,  strong-armed  fellow,  it 
was  nothing  for  him  to  keep  afloat  ia  the  water,  till,  in  a 
moment  or  two,  the  child  rose  to  the  sur&ce,  and  he  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  and,  swimmii^  with  her  to  the  boat-side, 
handed  her  up,  all  dripping,  to  the  grasp  of  hundreds  of 
hands,  which,  as  if  they  had  all  belonged  to  one  man,  were 
stretched  eagerlj  out  to  receive  her.  A  few  moments  more, 
and  her  &ther  bore  her,  dripping  and  senseless,  to  the  ladies' 
cabin,  where,  as  is  usual  in  cases  of  the  kind,  there  ensued  a 
veiy,  well-meaniiig  and  kind-hearted  strife  among  the  female 
occupants  generally,  as  to  who  should  do  the  most  things 
to  make  a  disturbance,  and  to  hinder  her  recovery  in  ereiy 
way  possible. 

It  was  a  aultiy,  close  day,  the  next  day,  as  the  steamer 
drew  near  to  New  Orleans.  .  A  general  bustle  of  expectation 
and  preparation  was  spread  through  the  boat;  in  tiie  cabin, 
one  and  another, were  gathering  their  things  together,  and 
arranging  them,  preparatory  to  going  ashore.  The  steward 
and  chambermaid,  and  all,  were  busily  engaged  in  cleaning 
furbishing,  and  arranging  the  splendid  boat,  preparatoiy  to  a 
grand  entree.     - 

On  the  lower  deck  sat  our  iriend  Tom,  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  anxiously,  from  time  to  time,  turning  his  eyes 
towards  a  group  on  the  other  side  of  the  boat. 

There  stood  the  fiur  Evangeline,  a  little  paler  than  the  day 
before,  but  otherwise  exhibiting  no  traces  of  the  accident  whidi 
had  be&llen  her.  A  graceful,  elegantly-formed  young  man 
stood  by  her,  carelessly  leaning  one  elbow  on  a  bale  of  cotton, 
while  a  large  pocket-book  lay  open  before  him-  It  was  quite 
evident,  at  a  glance,  that  iba  gentleman  was  Eva's  &tber. 
There  was  the  same  noble  cast  of  head,  the  same  large  blue 
eyes,  the  sacoe  golden-brown  hair;  yet  the  expression  was 
wholly  different.  In  the  large  clear  blue  eyes,  though  in 
form  and  colour  exactly  similar,  there  was  wanting  that  misty, 
dreamy  depth  of  expression ;  all  was  clear,  boli^Tand  bright. 
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but  with  a  light  wholly  of  this  world :  the  beautifully  cut 
mouth  had  a  proud  and  somewhat  aarcastio  expression,  while 
an  air  of  free-aud-easy  superiority  sat  uot  ungraceMly  in 
every  turn  and  moTement  of  his  fine  form.  He  was  listening, 
with  a  good-humoured,  negligent  air,  half  comic,  half  con- 
temptuous, to  Haley,  who  was  very  Tolubly  eipatjating  on 
the  quahty  of  the  article  for  which  they  were  baj^ning. 

"  All  the  moral  and  Christian  virtues  bound  in  black 
morocco,  complete  1 "  he  said,  when  Haley  had  finished, 
"  Well,  now,  my  good  fellow,  what's  the  damage,  as  they 
say  in  Kentucky  j  in  short,  what's  to  be  paid  out  for  this 
business!  How  much  are  you  going  to  cheat  me,  now!  Out 
with  it ! " 

"  Wal,"  said  Haley,  "  if  I  fiiould  say  thirteen  hundred 
dollars  for  that  ar  fellow,  I  shouldn't  but  just  save  myself ;  I 
shouldn't  now,  re'ly." 

"  Poor  fellow  ! "  said  the  young  man,  fixing  bis  keen,  mock- 
ing blue  eye  on  him ;  "  but  I  suppose  you'd  let  me  have  him 
for  that,  out  of  a  particular  r^prd  for  mel" 

"  Well,  the  young  lady  here  seems  to  be  sot  on  him,  and 
uat'Uy  enough.' 

"  0 !  certainly,  there's  a  call  on  your  benevolence,  my 
&iend.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  Christian  charity,  bow  cheap 
could  you  afford  to  let  him  go,  to  oblige  a  young  lady  that's 
particular  sot  on  him  1 " 

"  Wal,  now,  just  think  on't,"  said  the  trader ;  "  just  look 
at  them  limbs, — broad-chested,  strong  as  a  horse.  Look  at 
bis  head  ;  them  high  forrads  allays  shows  oalculatin'  niters, 
that'll  do  any  kind  o'  thing.  I've  marked  that  ar.  Nov,  a 
nigger  of  that  ar  .heft  and  build  is  worth  considerable,  just, 
as  you  may  say,  for  his  body,  suppodn'  he's  stupid ;  but  come 
to  put  in  his  calculatin'  faculties,  and  them  which  I  can  show 
he  has  onoommon,  why,  of  course,  it  makes  him  come  higher. 
Why,  that  ar  fellow  managed  his  master's  whole  &rm.  He 
has  a  'stror'nary  talent  for  business." 

"  Bad,  bad,  very  bad ;  knows  altogether  too  much ! "  said 
the  young  man,  with  the  same  mocking  smile  playing  about 
his  mouth.  "  Never  will  do,  in  the  world.  Your  snmrt  fel- 
lows are  always  running  off,  stealing  horses,  and  nusing  the 
devil  generally.  I  think  you'll  have  to  take  off  a  couple  of 
hundred  for  his  smartness." 
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"  Wal,  tftere  might  be  Bomething  in  that  ar,  if  it  vun't  f(» 
hia  character ;  but  I  can  ehow  reoommendB  from  hia  muter 
and  otben,  to  prove  he  ii  ona  of  your  real  pious — the  most 
humble,  prayin,  pious  crittur  yo  ever  did  see.  Why,  he'i 
been  colled  a  preacher  in  them  parts  he  came  from." 

"  And  I  m^ht  uae  him  for  a  fiimily  chaplain,  poBBbly," 
added  the  young  man,  dryly.  "  That's  quUe  an  idea.  Beli- 
ffma  is  a  remaricably  scarce  article  at  our  house." 

"  You're  jokii^,  now." 

"  How  do  you  know  I  ami  Didn't  you  just  wanant  him 
for  a  preacherl  Has  he  b««a  examined  by  any  synod  or 
couBdl!    Come,  band  over  your  papers." 

If  the  trader  had  not  been  sure,  by  a  certain  good-humoured 
twinkle  in  the  large  blue  eye,  that  all  this  banter  was  sure, 
in  ih»  Jong  ran,  to  turn  ont  a  cash  conoern,  he  mi^t  have 
been  somewhat  out  of  patience ;  as  it  was,  he  laid  down  e 
greaey  poAet-book  on  the  ootton-bales,  and  b^&n  anxioualy 
studying  over  certain  papers  in  it,  the  young  man.  standing 
by,  the  while,  looking  down  on  him.  with  an  air  of  carelees, 
eaay  drollery. 

"  Papa,  do  buy  him!  it's  no  matter  what  yon  pay,"  whi»- 
peied  Eva,  softly,  gettii^  up  on  a  package,  and  putting  her 
arm  round  her  fiithar'e  neck.  "  You  have  money  enough,  I 
know.     I  want  him." 

"What  for,  puasyl  Aro  you  going  to  use  him  fora  rattle- 
box,  or  a  rocking-hurse,  or  whatl" 

"  I  want  to  make  bim  happy." 

"  An  original  reason,  certainly." 

Hero  the  trader  handed  up  a  certificate,  signed  by  Vi. 
Shelby,  which  the  young  man  took  witii  the  tips  of  hia  long 
fingers,  and  glanced  oyer  carelessly. 

"  A  gentlemanly  hsad,"  he  said,  "aod  well  spelt,  totx 
Well,  now,  but  Tm  not  sure,  after  all,  about  this  religion," 
oaid  he,  the  old  wiAed  expressioa  returning  to  his  eye; 
"  the  country  is  almost  ruined  with  pious  white  people  :  «idi 
pious  polidoians  as  we  have  just  before  electiona,— such  pious 
goii^  on  in  all  departments  of  dmrch  and  statet  that  a 
fellow  does  not  know  who'll  cheat  him  next.  I  don't  knew, 
either,  about  reli^on's  faeii^  up  in  Uie  market,  jut  now.  I 
have  not  looked  in  the  papers  lately,  to  see  how  it  aells.  How 
many  hundred  dollars,  now,  do  you  put  on  for  thia  religioiil'' 
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"You  like  to  ba  a  jokin',  now,"  said  the  trader;  "but, 
then,  there's  tense  under  all  that  ar.  I  know  there's  dif- 
ferences in  religion.  Some  kinds  is  mis'rable  :  there's  your 
meetin  pious ;  there's  your  singin',  roarin'  pious ;  them  ar  an't 
no  account,  in  black  or  white; — but  these  raily  is;  and  I've 
seen  it  in  niggers  as  often  as  any,  your  rail  softly,  quiet, 
stiddy,  honest,  pious,  that  the  hull  world  coijldn't  tempt  'em 
to  do  nothing  that  they  thinks  is  wroi^;  and  ye  see  in  this 
lett«r  what  Tom's  old  master  says  about  him," 

"  Kow,"  said  the  young  man,  stooping  gravely  over  his 
book  of  bills,  "  if  you  can  assure  me  that  I  really  can  buy 
Hm  kind  of  pious,  and  that  it  will  be  set  down  to  my  account 
ia  the  book  up  above,  as  something  belonging  to  me,  I 
wouldn't  care  if  I  did  go  a  little  extra  for  it.  How  d'ye 
«ayr' 

"  Wal,  raily,  I  can't  do  that,"  said  the  trader.  "  I'm  a 
thinkin'  that  every  man'll  have  to  hang  on  his  own  hook,  ia 
them  ar  quarters." 

•'  Bather  hard  on  a  fellow  that  pays  extra  on  religion,  and 
can't  trade  with  it  in  the  state  where  he  wMita  it  most,  an't 
it,  now?"  said  the  young  man,  who  had  been  making  out  a 
roll  of  bills  while  he  was  speaking.  "There,  count  your 
money,  old  boy  I"  he  added,  as  he  handed  the  roll  to  the 
trader. 

"All  right,"  said  Haley,  his  fece  beaming  with  delight; 
and  pulling  out  an  old  inldioni,  he  proceeded  to  fill  out  a  bill 
of  sale,  which,  in  a  few  momenta,  he  handed  to  the  young 

"  I  wonder,  now,  if  I  was  divided  up  and  inventoried,"  said 
the  latter,  as  he  rui  over  the  paper,  "how  much  I  might 
Imng.  Say  eo  much  for  the  shape  of  my  head,  so  much  for 
a  high  forehead,  so  much  for  arms,  and  bands,  and  I^s,  and 
then  *o  much  for  education,  learning,  talent,  honesty,  religion ! 
Bless  mel  there  would  be  small  charge  on  that  last,  I'm 
thinking.  But  oome,  Eva,"  he  said;  and  taking  the  hand  of 
Ins  daughter,  he  stepped  across  the  boat,  and  careiessly 
putting  the  tip  of  his  finger  under  Tom's  chin,  said,  good- 
humouredly, "  Look  up,  Tom,  and  see  how  you  lUte  your  new 

Tom  loolced  up.  It  was  not  in  nature  to  look  into  that 
gay,  yoTii^  faandfiome  &ce,  without  a  feelii^  of  pleasure ;  and 
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Tom  felt  the  teamstart  in  hia  eyes  as  lie  s^d,  heartily,  "God 
blese  you,  Maa'r ! " 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  will.  'What's  your  name  I  Torn)  Quite 
as  likely  to  do  it  for  your  asking  aa  mine,  from  all  accounts. 
Can  you  drive  horses,  Tomi" 

"  I've  been  allays  used  to  horses,"  said  Tom.  "  Mas'r 
Shelby  raised  heaps  on  'em." 

"  Well,  I  think  I  nh^ll  put  yon  in  coachy,  on  condition 
that  you  won't  be  drunk  more  than  once  a  week,  unless  in 
caeea  of  emergency,  Tom." 

Tom  looked  aurprised,  and  rather  hurt,  and  said,  "I  never 
drink,  Mas'r." 

"  I've  heard  that  atory  before,  Tom ;  but  then  we'll  see. 
It  will  be  a  special  accommodation  to  all  concerned,  if  you 
don't.  Never  mind,  my  boy,"  he  added,  good-huraouredly, 
seeing  Tom  still  looked  grave ;  "  I  don't  doubt  you  mean  to 
do  well." 

"I  sartin  do,  Maa'r,"  said  Tom. 

"  And  you  shall  have  good  times,"  said  Eva.  "  Papa  is 
very  good  to  everybody,  only  he  always  will  laugh  at  them." 

"  Papa  is  much  obhged  to  you  for  his  recommendation," 
said  St.  Clare,  laughing,  as  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked 
away. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OF  TOM'S  HEW  MiSIKE,  iKD  TABIOVS  OTHKB  XAimS. 

Since  the  thread  of  our  humble  hero's  life  has  now  become 
interwoven  with  that  of  higher  ones,  it  is  neceasary  to  give 
some  brief  introduction  to  ^em. 

Augustine  SL  Clare  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  planter  of 
Louisiana.  The  fiunily  had  its'  origin  in  Canada.  Of  two 
brothers,  very  similar  in  temperament  and  character,  one  had 
settled  on  a  flourishing  &rm  in  Vermont,  and  the  other  became 
an  opulent  plantw  in  Louisiana.  The  mother  of  Augustiae 
was  a  Huguenot  French  lady,  whose  fiimily  had  emigrated  to 
Louisiana  during  the  days  of  its  early  settlement.  Angua* 
tine  and  another  brother  were  the  only  children  of  their 
parents.     Having  inherited  from  his  mother  an  exceeding 
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delicacy  of  constitation,  he  was,  at  the  instance  of  phyEdciaofi, 
during  many  years  of  his  boyhood,  sent  to  the  care  of  bis 
uncle  in  Yermont,  in  order  Uuit  hie  constitution  might  be 
strengthened  by  the  cold  of  a  more  bracing  climate. 

In  childhood  he  waa  remarkable  for  an  extreme  and  marked 
seositiTeneBs  of  character,  more  akin  to  the  Boftness  of  woman 
than  the  ordinary  haidneaa  of  hia  own  sei.  Time,  howeTer, 
ovei^jew  this  softness  with  the  rough  bark  of  manhood,  and 
but  few  knew  how  living  and  iresh  it  still  lay  at  the  core. 
His  talents  were  of  the  very  first  order,  although  his  mind 
showed  a  preference  always  for  the  ideal  and  the  Ecsthetic, 
and  there  waa  about  him  that  repugnance  to  the  actual  busi- 
ness of  life  which  is  the  common  rrault  of  this  balance  of  the 
fiiculties.  Soon  after  the  completion  of  his  college  course,  his 
nhole  nature  was  kindled  into  one  intense  and  passionate 
effervescence  of  romantic  passion.  His  hour  came,— the  hour 
that  oomes  only  once;  his  star  rose  in  the  horizon, — that 
star  that  rises  so  often  in  vain,  to  be  remembered  only  as  a 
thing  of  dreams;  and  it  rose  for  him  in  vain.  To  drop  the 
figure, — he  saw  and  won  the  love  of  a  high-minded  and 
beautiful  woman,  in  one  of  the  northern  states,  and  they  were 
affianced.  He  returned  south  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
marriage,  when,  most  unexpectedly,  his  lett^  were  letunted 
to  him  by  mail,  with  a  short  note  from  her  guardian,  stating  ' 
to  him  that  ere  this  reached  him  the  lady  would  be  the  wife 
of  another.  Stung  to  madness,  he  vainly  hoped,  aa  many 
another  has  done,  to  fling  the  whole  thing  from  his  heart  by 
one  desperate  eSbrt.  Too  proud  to  supplicate  or  seek  explan- 
ation, he  threw  himself  at  once  into  a  whirl  of  fashionable 
society,  and  in  a  fortnight  from  the  time  of  the  fetal  letter 
was  the  accepted  lover  of  the  reigning  belle  of  the  season  j  and 
as  soon  as  arraagemeuts  could  be  made,  he  became  the  hus- 
band of  a  fine  figure,  a  pair  of  bright  dark  eyes,  and  a  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars ;  and,  of  course,  everybody  thought  him 
a  happy  fellow. 

The  married  couple  were  enjoying  their  honeymoon,  and 
entertaining  a  brilliant  circle  of  friends  in  their  splendid  villa, 
near  Lake  Pontchartrain,  when,  one  day,  a  letter  was  brou^t 
to  him  In  tkat  well-remembered  writing.  It  was  handed  to 
him  while  he  was  in  full  tide  of  gay  and  successful  conversa- 
tion, in  a  whole  room-full  of  company.     He  turned  deadly 
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palo  when  he  aav  the  writing,  hut  utill  prewrved  bia  oom- 
posure,  and  finiahed  the  playful  warfare  of  badinage  which 
he  was  at  the  moment  carrying  on  with  a  lady  oppodte ;  and, 
a  short  time  a^r,  was  mi^ed  from  the  circle.  In  his  rocnu, 
alone,  he  opened  and  read  the  letter,  now  worse  than  idle  and 
useless  to  be  read.  It  waa  from  her,  giving  B,  long  account 
of  a  persecution  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  by  her  guar- 
[  dian's  £unily,  to  lead  her  to  units  herself  with  their  son  ;  and 
'  she  related  how,  for  a  long  tioio,  hie  letters  had  ceased  to 
.  arrive ;  how  she  had  written  time  and  again,  till  she  became 
'  weary  and  doubtful ;  how  het  health  had  feiled  under  her 
anxieties,  and  how,  at  last,  she  had  disoovered  the  whole  fraud 
which  had  been  practised  on  them  both.  The  letter  ended 
with  expressionE  of  hope  and  thankfulness,  and  professions  of 
undying  afiaction,  which  were  more  bitter  than  death  to  the 
unhappy  young  man.     He  wrote  to  her  immediately  : — 

"  I  have  received  yours, — but  too  late.  I  believed  all  I 
heard.  I  wae  desperate.  /  am  married,  and  all  iB  over. 
Only  foiget, — it  ia  all  that  remaina  for  either  of  us," 

And  thus  ended  the  whole  romance  and  ideal  of  life  fbr 
Augustine  St.  Clare.  But  the  retd  remaioed, — the  real,  like 
the  flat,  bare,  oozy  tide-mud,  when  the  blue  sparkling  wave, 
with  all  its  company  of  gliding  boats  and  white-winged  sfaipe, 
ita  music  of  oars  and  chiming  waters,  haa  gone  down,  aiid 
there  it  lies,  flat,  slimy,  bare, — exceedingly  real 

Of  course,  in  a  novel,  people's  hearts  break,  and  they  die, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  it ;  and  in  a  atery  this  is  very  coa< 
venient.  But  in  real  life  we  do  not  die  when  all  that  makes 
life  bright  dice  to  us.  There  is  a  most  busy  and  important 
round  of  eating,  drinking,  dressing,  walking,  raiting,  buying^ 
selUng,  talking,  reading,  and  all  that  makes  up  what  is  com- 
monly called  living,  yet  to  be  gone  lJu-ou|^ ;  and  this  yet 
remained  to  Augustine.  Had  his  wife  been  a  whole  woman, 
she  mig^t  yet  have  done  something— as  woman  can — to  mend 
the  broken  threads  of  life,  and  weave  again  into  a  tissue  of 
brightness.  But  Uarle  St.  Clare  could  not  even  see  that  they 
had  been  broken.  As  before  stated,  she  consisted  of  a  fine 
figure,  a  pair  <^  splendid  eyes,  and  a  hundred  thousand 
dollai^ ;  and  none  of  these  items  were  precisely  the  ones  to 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased. 

When  Augustine,  pale  as  death,  was  found  lying  on  the 
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Bofo,  and  pleaded  sudden  BJck-headache  as  the  cause  of  his 
diatreBS,  she  recommended  to  him  to  smell  of  hartshorn ;  Sind 
vbeQ  the  palenees  and  headache  came  on  week  aSter  week, 
ehe  only  said  that  ehe  never  thought  Mr.  St  Clare  was  uckly ; 
bnt  it  Beems  he  waa  vei^  liable  to  eick-headaches,  and  that  it 
waa  a  very  unfortuaal*  thing  for  her,  becauHO  he  didn't  enjoy 
going  ioto  company  with  her,  and  it  seemed  odd  to  go  so 
much  alone,  when  they  were  just  married.  Augustine  waa 
glad  in  his  heart  that  he  had  married  bo  undiscerning  a 
woman ;  but  as  the  gloBsea  and  civilities  of  the  honeymooa 
wore  away,  he  discovered  that  a  beautiful  young  woman,  who 
has  lived  all  her  life  to  be  eareaeed  and  waited  on,  might 
prove  quite  a  hard  mistress  in  domestic  life.  Marie  never 
had  poBs^sed  much  capability  of  oifectiou,  or  much  sensi- 
bility, and  the  little  that  she  had,  had  been  merged  into  a 
most  intense  and  unconsciouB  Belfishoess ;  a  selfishn^s  the  more 
bopelese,  from  its  quiet  obtuaeoeee,  its  utter  ignorance  of  any 
claims  but  her  own.  From  her  iniancy,  she  had  been  inr- 
rounded  with  servanta,  who  lived  only  to  study  her  caprices ; 
the  idea  that  they  had  either  feeiinga  or  rights  had  never 
dawned  upon  her,  even  in  distant  perspective.  Her  fether, 
whose  only  child  she  had  been,  had  never  denied  her  anything 
that  lay  within  the  compass  of  human  posaibihty ;  and  when 
she  entered  life,  beautiful,  ecoomplished,  and  an  heiress,  ah« 
had,  of  course,  all  the  eligibles  and  non-eligiblee  of  the  other 
ses  sighing  at  her  feet,  and  she  had  no  doubt  that  Augustine 
was  a  moat  fortunate  man  in  having  obtained  her.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  woman  with  no  heart  will  be 
Kk  easy  creditor  in  the  exchange  of  aflbctiou.  There  is  not 
on  earth  a  more  merciless  exactor  of  love  from  others  than  a 
thoroughly  selfish  woman  j  and  the  more  unlovely  she  grows, 
the  more  jealously  and  scrupulously  she  exacts  lore,  to  the 
uttermost  farthing.  When,  therefore,  St  Glare  b<^n  to  drop 
off  those  gallantries  and  email  attentions  which  flowed  at  first 
.lirough  the  habitude  of  courtship,  he  found  his  sultana  no 
way  ready  to  resign  her  alave;  there  were  abundance  of  tear^ 
poutings,  and  small  tempests;  there  were  dlBContcnts,  pipings, 
upfaraidinga.  St  Olare  was  good-natured  and  self-indulgeut, 
and  aou^t  to  buy  off  with  presenfa  and  flatteries  ;  and  when 
Marie  became  mot^ier  to  a  beautiful  daughter,  be  really  tblt 
awakened,  for  a  dme,  to  something  like  tendemesiL 
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St.  Clare's  mother  had  been  a  woman  of  uncommon  eleva- 
tion and  purity  of  character,  and  he  gaTo  to  this  child  his 
mother's  name,  fondly  fancying  that  she  would  prove  a 
reproduction  of  her  image.  The  tiling  had  been  remarked 
with  petulant  jealousy  by  his  wife,  and  she  regarded  her 
husband's  absorbing  devotion  to  the  chUd  with  suspicion  and 
dislike ;  all  that  was  given  to  her  seemed  so  much  biken  from, 
herself.  From  the  time  of  the  birth  of  this  child,  her  health 
gradually  sunk.  A  life  of  constant  inaction,  bodily  and 
mental, — the  friction  of  cea^less  ennui  and  discontent,  united 
to  the  ordinary  weakness  which  attended  the  period  of  mater- 
nity,— in  course  of  a  few  years  changed  the  bloomii^  young 
belle  into  a  yellow,  &dea,  sickly  woman,  whose  time  was 
divided  among  a  variety  of  fanciful  diseases,  and  who  con- 
udered  herself,  in  every  sense,  the  most  ill-used  and  snaring 
person  in  existence. 

There  was  no  end  to  her  various  complaints ;  hut  her  prin- 
cipal forte  appeared  to  lie  in  sick-headache,  which  sometimes 
would  confine  her  to  her  room  three  days  out  of  sii.  As,  of 
course,  all  &mily  arrangements  fell  into  the  hands  of  servants, 
St.  Clare  found  his  minage  anything  but  comfortable.  His 
only  daughter  was  exceedingly  delicate,  and  he  feared  that, 
with  no  one  to  look  after  her  and  attend  to  her,  her  health 
and  life  might  yet  fall  a  sacrifice  to  her  mother's  inefQciency. 
He  had  taken  her  with  bim  on  a  tour  to  Vermont,  and  had 
persuaded  his  cousin,  Miss  Ophelia  St.  Clare,  to  return  with 
him  to  his  southern  residence ;  and  they  are  now  returning 
on  this  boat,  where  we  have  introduced  them  to  our  readers. 

And  now,  while  the  distant  domes  and  spires  of  New 
Orleans  rise  to  our  view,  there  is  yet  time  for  an  introduction, 
to  Mies  Ophelia. 

Whoever  has  travelled  in  the  New  England  States  will 
remember,  in  some  cool  village,  the  lai^  fi^m~house,  with  its 
clean-swept  grassy  yard,  shaded  by  the  dense  and  massive 
foliage  of  the  sugar  maple ;  and  remember  the  air  of  order 
and  stillnesB,  of  perpetuity  and  unchanging  repose,  that  seemed 
to  breathe  over  the  whole  place.  Nothing  lost,  or  out  of 
order  ;  not  a  picket  loose  in  the  fence,  not  a  particle  of  litter 
in  the  txixij  yard,  with  its  clumps  of  lilac-bushes  growing  up 
under  the  windows.  Within,  he  will  remember  wide,  clean. 
rooms,  where  nothing  ever  seems  to  be  doftig  or  going  to  ba 
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done,  wliere  everything  Ib  once  and  for  ever  rigidly  in  place, 
and  where  all  honeehold  arrangements  move  with  the  punc- 
tual exactness  of  the  old  clock  in  the  comer.  In  the  &mily 
"  keeping-room,"  as  it  is  termed,  he  will  remember  the  staid, 
respectable  old  book-case,  with  its  glaes  doora,  where  RoUin'a 
History,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress, and  Scott's  Family  Bible,  stand  side  by  side  in  decorous 
order,  with  multitudes  of  other  books,  equally  solemn  and 
respectable.  There  are  no  servants  in  the  house,  but  the  lady 
in  the  snowy  cap,  with  the  spectacles,  who  sits  sewii^  every 
afternoon  among  her  daughters,  as  if  nothing  ever  had  been 
done,  or  were  to  be  done, — she  and  her  girls,  in  some  iong- 
foi;gotten  fore  part  of  the  day,  "  did  up  the  work"  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  time,  probably,  at  all  hours  when  you  would  see 
them,  it  ia  "  done  up."  The  old  kitchen  floor  never  seems 
stoned  or  spotted ;  the  tables,  the  chairs,  and  tbe  various 
cooking  utensils,  never  seem  deranged  or  disordered  ;  though 
three  and  sometimes  four  meals  a  day  are  got  there,  thou^ 
the  family  washing  and  ironing  is  there  performed,  and  though 
pounds  of  butter  and  cheese  are  in  some  silent  and  mysterious 
manner  there  brought  into  existence. 

On  such  a  farm,  in  such  a  house  and  iamily.  Miss  Ophelia 
had  spent  a  quiet  existence  of  some  forty-five  years,  when  her 
cousin  invited  her  to  visit  his  southern  mansion.  The  eldest 
of  a  la^;e  fiunily,  she  was  stiU  oonaidered  by  her  fether  and 
mother  as  one  of  "  the  children,"  and  the  proposal  that  she 
shoiild  go  to  Orleans  was  a  most  momentous  one  to  the  family 
circle.  The  old  grey-headed  lather  took  down  Morse's  Atlas 
out  of  the  bookcase,  and  looked  out  the  exact  latitude  and 
lon^tude;  and  read  Flint's  Travels  in  the  South  and  West,  to 
make  up  his  own  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country. 

The  good  mother  inquired,  aniioudy,  "  if  Orletms  wasn't 
au  awful  wicked  place,"  saying,  "  that  it  seemed  to  her  most 
equal  to  going  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  anywhere  among 
the  heathen." 

It  was  known  at  the  minister's,  and  at  the  doctor's,  and  at 
Miss  Peabody'a  milliaer's  shop,  that  Ophelia  St.  Clare  was 
"  talking  about"  going  away  down  to  Orleans  with  her  cousin ; 
and  of  course  the  whole  village  could  do  no  less  than  help 
this  very  important  process  of  laliiTtg  about  the  matter.  The 
mintater,  who  inclined  strongly  to  aboh^ouist  views,  was 
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quite  doubtful  whether  such  a  step  might  not  tmid  somewhat 
to  encourage  the  southerners  in  holding  on  to  their  alAves; 
while  the  doctor,  who  was  a  stanch  oolooizationist,  indined 
to  the  opinion  that  Miss  Ophelia  ought  to  go,  to  show  the 
OrloatiB  people  that  we  don't  think  hardly  of  them  aft^  ali 
He  was  of  opinion,  in  &ct,  that  southern  people  needed  «t- 
couraging.  When,  however,  the  fact  that  she  had  reeolvnl  to 
go  was  fully  before  the  public  mind,  she  was  solemnly  inTited 
out  to  tea  by  all  her  friends  and  neighbours  for  the  space  of  a 
fortnight,  and  her  prospects  and  plans  duly  c^ivassed  and 
inquired  into.  Miss  Moseley,  who  came  into  the  house  to 
help  to  do  the  dressmakiug,  acquired  daUy  accessionH  of  im- 
portance from  the  derelopments  with  regard  to  Miss  Ofdielia's 
wardrobe  which  she  bad  been  enabled  to  make.  It  was  cre- 
dibly ascertained  that  Squire  Sinclare,  as  his  name  was  com- 
monly contracted  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  counted  out 
fifty  dollars,  and  given  them  to  Miss  Ophelia,  and  told  her  to 
buy  any  clothes  she  thought  best;  and  that  two  new  silk 
dresses,  and  a  bonnet,  had  been  sent  for  from  Boston.  As  to 
the  propriety  of  this  extraordinary  outlay,  the  publio  mind 
was  divided, — some  affirming  that  it  waa  well  enougl^  all 
things  considered,  for  once  in  one's  life,  and  othere  stoutly 
affirming  that  the  money  had  better  have  been  sent  to  the 
misBonariea ;  but  all  parties  agreed  that  there  had  been  no 
such  parasol  seen  in  those  parts  as  had  been  sent  on  from 
Kaw  York,  and  that  she  had  one  silk  dress  that  might  &irly 
be  trusted  to  stand  alone,  whatever  might  be  said  of  its  mis- 
tress.  There  were  credible  rumours,  also,  of  a  hemstitched 
pocket-handkerchief  j  and  report  even  went  so  far  as  to  state 
that  Miss  Ophelia  had  oue  pocketr-handkerchief  with  lace  all 
around  it, — it  was  even  added  that  it  was  worked  in  &e 
comers;  hut  this  latter  point  was  never  satis&ctorily  ascer- 
tained, and  remains,  in  fiict,  unsettled  to  this  day. 

Miss  Ophelia,  ae  you  now  behold  her,  stands  before  you,  in 
a  very  shining  brown  linen  travelling-dress,  tall,  square- 
formed,  and  angular.  Her  iaee  waa  thin,  and  rather  shup 
in  its  outlines ;  the  lips  compreteed,  like  those  of  a  pereon 
who  is  in  the  habit  of  making  up  her  mind  definitely  on  all 
subjects;  while  the  keen,  dark  eyes  bad  a  pecuharlysearohing, 
advised  movement,  and  travelled  over  everytbi:^,  as  if  they 
were  looking  for  something  to  take  care  ot 
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AH  her  moTementfl  were  aharp,  decided,  and  enet^tio; 
and,  though  she  woa  never  much  of  a  talker,  her  words  were 
Femorkafaly  direct,  and  to  the  purpose,  vhen  ehe  did  speak. 

In  her  haHta,  she  was  a  living  impersonation  of  order, 
method,  and  exs^tneeB.  In  panctiulity,  she  was  aa  inevitahle 
M  a  clock,  and  as  -dnexorahle  as  a  railroad  engine ;  and  she 
held  ia  most  decided  cont«iiapt  and  abomination  anything  of 
a  eontrsry  ch&Fact«r. 

The  great  dn  of  sins,  in  her  eyes, — ^the  sum  of  all  evils, — 
%a8  eipreased  by  one  very  common  and  important  word  in 
her  vocabulary — "  ehiftlessness."  Her  finale  and  ultimatum 
of  contempt  oonsiated  in  a  veir  emphatic  pronunciation  of 
the  word  "shiftless;"  andbythis  she  characterised  all  modes 
of  proced'ure  which  had  not  a  direct  and  inevitable  relation 
to  accomplishment  of  some  purpose  then  definitely  had  in 
mind.  People  who  did  nothing,  or  who  did  not  know  eiactly 
Kiat  they  were  going  to  do,  or  who  did  not  take  the  most 
direct  way  to  aooompliBh  what  they  set  their  hands  to,  were 
objects  of  her  entire  contempt, — a  contempt  shown  less 
frequently  by  anything  she  said,  than  by  a  kind  of  stony 
g^^oeaa,  aa  if  she  scorned  to  say  anything  about  the 
matter. 

As  to  mental  cultivation, — she  had  a  clear,  strong,  active 
mind,  was  well  and  thorot^hly  read  in  history  and  the  older 
Bu|^i8b  dassioa,  and  tho^;ht  with  great  strength  within 
VRtain  narrow  limits.  Her  theolc^cftl  tenets  were  all  made 
up,  labelled  in  most  positive  and  distinct  forms,  and  put  by, 
like  the  bundles  in  her  patch  trunk ;  there  were  just  so  many 
of  them,  and  there  were  never  to  be  any  more.  So,  also, 
were  her  ideas  with  regard  to  most  matters  of  practiced  life, 
— audi  as  housekeeping  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  various 
political  relations  of  her  native  village.  And,  underlaying 
all,  deeper  than  anything  else,  higher  and  broader,  lay  the 
strongest  principle  of  her  being — conscientiousness.  No- 
where is  conscience  so  dominant  and  all-absorbing  as  with 
New  England  women.  It  is  the  granite  formation,  which 
lies  deepest,  and  rises  out,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mouataina. 

MisB  Opheha  was  the  absolute  bond-slave  of  the  "  ougM." 
Once  make  her  certain  that  the  "  path  of  duty,"  as  she  com- 
monly phrased  it,  lay  in  any  given  direction,  and  fire  aad 
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nater  could  not  keep  her  from  it.  She  would  walk  Btr&ight 
dovm  iuto  a  well,  or  up  to  a  loaded  coonou's  mouth,  if  she 
were  only  quite  sure  that  there  the  path  lay.  Her  standard 
of  right  waa  bo  h^,  ao  all-embracing,  eo  minute,  and  mating 
so  few  concisions  to  human  frtulty,  that,  though  she  stroTe 
with  heroic  ardour  to  reach  it,  she  never  actually  did  so,  aud 
of  course  was  burdened  with  a  constant  and  often  hnramring 
sense  of  de6ciency ; — this  gave  a  severe  and  somewhat  glocnny 
cast  to  her  religious  character. 

But,  how  in  the  world  can  Miss  Ophelia  get  along  with 
Augustine  St.  Clare,— gay,  easy,  uupunctual,  unpraoticaJ, 
sceptical, — in  short,  walking  with  impudent  and  nonchalant 
freedom  over  eveiy  one  of  her  most  cherished  habits  and 
opinions  t 

To  tell  the  truth,  then.  Miss  Ophelia  loved  him.  When  a 
boy,  it  had  been  hers  to  t«ach  him  his  catechism,  mend  his 
clothes,  comb  his  hair,  and  bring  him  up  generally  is  the 
way  he  should  go ;  and  her  heart  having  a  warm  side  to  it, 
Augustine  had,  aa  he  usually  did  with  moat  people,  mmopo- 
lized  a  large  share  of  it  for  himself,  and  therefore  it  waK  that 
he  succeeded  very  easily  in  persuading  her  that  the  "  patit  of 
duty"  lay  in  the  direction  of  New  Orleans,  and  that  she 
must  go  with  him  to  take  care  of  Bva,  and  keep  ev^ythii^ 
from  going  to  wrectand  ruin  during  tie  frequent  illueBses  of 
his  wife.  The  idea  of  a  house  without  anybody  to  take  oare 
of  it  went  to  her  heart;  then  she  loved  the  lovely  Uttle  girl, 
aa  few  could  help  doing;  and  thoi^h  she  regarded  Augustiuie 
as  very  much  of  a  heathen,  yet  she  loved  him,  laughed  at  hia 
jokes,  and  forbore  with  his  failings,  to  an  extent  which  those 
who  knew  him  thought  perfectly  incredible.  But  what  more 
or  other  is  to  be  known  of  Miss  Ophelia  our' reader  must  dia- 
cover  by  a  personal  acquaintance. 

There  she  ia,  sitting  now  in  her  state-room,  surrounded  bjr 
a  mixed  multitude  of  little  and  big  carpet-ba^  boxea,  ba^«ta, 
each  containing  some  separate  responsibility,  which  ^»  ia 
tjiug,  binding  up,  packing,  or  lastening,  with  a  tace  Oif  gnat 


"  Now,  Eva,  bava  you  kept  count  of  your  things  t  Ot 
course  you  haven't,— children  never  do ;  there's  the  spotted 
carpet-bag  and  the  little  blue  band-box  with  your  best  bonnet, 
—that's  two ;  then  the  India-rubber  satchel  is  three ;  and  my 
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tape  and  needle  box  is  four;  and  my  band-box  five;  nnd 
Toy  coHav-bos,  sis  ;  and  tliat  little  hair  trunk,  seven.  What 
hscre  you  done  ■with  your  suns-hade !  Give  it  to  me,  and  let 
ine  pnt  a  paper  round  it,  and  tie  it  to  my  umbrella  with  my 
shade  ; — there,  jiow." 

"  Why,  aunty,  we  are  only  going  up  home ; — what  is  the 
"asei" 

'.  "To  keep  it  nice,  child;  people  mnet  take  care  of  their 
things,  if  they  ever  mean  to  have  anything  ;  and  now,  Eva, 
is  your  thimble  put  up  t " 

"Eeally,  aunty,  I  don't  know." 

"Well,  never  mind;  I'll  look  your  box  over,— thimble, 
was,  two  spools,  Bcissora,  kuife,  tape-needle ;  all,  right, — pat 
it  in  here.  What  did  you  ever  do,  child,  when  you  were 
coming  on  with  only  your  papa?  1  should  have  thought 
you'd  a  lost  everything  you  had." 

"  Wei],  aunty,  I  did  lose  a  great  many ;  and  then,  when 
we  stopped  anywhere,  papa  would  buy  Bomo  more  of  wliat- 

"  Mercy  on  UB,  child,— what  a  way  !" 

"  It  waa  a  very  easy  way,  aunty,"  said  Eva. 

■  "  It's  a  dreadful  ahiftlera  one,"  said  aunty. 

"Why,  aunty,  what'll  you  do  now)"  said  Eva;  "that 
trunk  ia  too  full  to  be  shut  down." 

'*  It  must  shut  down,"  said  aunty,  with  the  aii"  o£  a  general, 
as  she  squeezed  the  things  in,  and  spmug  upon  the  lid ; — 
stiU  a  little  gap  remained  about  the  month  of  the  trunk. 

"  Cet  up  here,  Eva ! "  said  Miss  Opheha,  courageously ; 
""what  has  been  done  can  be  done  again.  This  trunk  has 
ffot  to  he  shut  and  locked— there  are  no  two  ways  about  it." 

Arid  the  trunk,  intimidated,  doubtleBs,  by  this  resolute 
statement,  gave  in.  Tbo  hasp  snapped  sharply  in  its  hole, 
and  Miss  Ophelia  turned  the  key,  and  pocketed  it  in  triumph. 
■>  "Now  we're  ready.  Where's  your  papa?  I  think  it  time 
ftia  baggf^e  was  set  out.  Do  look  out,  Eva,  and  see  if  you 
^efl  your  papa." 

"  0,  yes,  he's  down  the  other  end  of  the  gentlemen's  cabin, 
eating  an  orange." 

"  He  can't  know  how  near  we  are  coming,"  said  aunty ; 
"  hadn't  you  better  run  and  speak  to  him  V 

■  "  Papa  never  is  in  a  huny  about  anything,"  said  Eva,  "  and 
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ve  haveti't  come  to  the  laadit^.  Do  step  on  the  gntkHti, 
aunty.     Look  I  there'eour  houee,  up  that  street  I " 

The  boat  now  began,  with  heavy  groan^  like  some  vast^ 
tired  monster,  to  prepMW  to  purfi  up  among  the  multiplied 
steamers  at  the  levee.  Eva  jojouslj'  point«d  out  the  varions 
spires,  domes,  and-  way-marka,  by  which  she  recognised  her 
i^re  city. 

"Yea,  yes,  dear ;  Tery  fine,"  said  MiBs  Ophelifti  "But 
mercy  on  ub  !  the  boat  has  stored  1  wb««  is  youF  father  t* 

And  now  ensoed  the  usual  turmoil  of  landing^^-miten 
nmning  twenty  ways  at  once — men  tu^ng  tmnka,  carpet- 
bags, boxes — women  anxiously  ualling  to  their  children,  and 
everybody  orovding  in  a  dense,  mass  to  the  plank  towards  the 
landing. 

Miss  Ophelin  seated  herself  resolutely  on  tiist  latdy  van- 
quished trunk,  and  maiBhallingall  her  goods  uid  chattels  in 
fine  military  order,  seemed  resolved  to  defend  them  to  the  last. 

"  Shall  I  t^e  your  trunk,  ma'ami"  "Shall  I  take-your 
baggage)"  "Let  me  'tend  to  your  baggage.  Missis !" 
"  Shan't  I  carry  out  these  yer,  Missis  1"  mued  down  upon 
her  unheeded.  -  She  sat  with  grim  detonainatioii,  upright 
as  a  darning-needle  stuck  in  a  board,  holding  on  her  bundle 
of  umbndla  and  paraso^  and  replying  with  a  determina- 
tion titat  was  enough  to  strike  diunay  even  into  a  hndt- 
man,  wondering  to  Eva,  in  eac^  interval,  "  what  up<Hi  earth 
lier  papa  oould  be  thinking  of;  be  couldn't  have  fidlen  over, 
-now,— -^t  something  mnsthave  h^peaed  ;''-^and  just  as  she 
bad  begun  to  woi*  herself  into  a  reed  distress  be  came  up,  with 
his  UB^lly  ou<ede8a  motion,  and  givii^  £ya  a  quarter  of  the 
iOraDge  he  was  efttii^,  said, 

"  Well,  Cousin  Vermouth  I  snppoM  you  at6  all  ready." 

"  Pvfr  been  ready,  waiting  nearly  au.  hour,"  said  Hifs 
Ophelia ;  "  I  began  to  be  really  oonewned  about  yon." 

"  Thai/s  a  dever  fellow,  now,"  said  he.  "Well,  the  car- 
riage is  waiting,  esid  the  tsrovi  are  now  ofi^  so  thatooe  can 
walk  out  in  a  decent  and  Christian  manner,  and  not  be 
pnshed  and  Aoved:  Here,"  he  added  to  a  driver  vfao  stood 
behind  him,  "  take  these  things." 

"  111  go  and  see  to  his  putting  them  in,"  mid  IDs 
Ophelia. 

'^  0,  pahaw)  ooiui%  i^t'a  the  use  1"  said  StiClwe. 
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"  W(fl,  at  ODj  rate,  I'll  carry  this,  aod  .this,  and  this," 
Hud  Mia  OpheUa,  gingiing  out  thrcQ  bona,  and  a  stuall 
carpet'bag. 

"  M!y  dear  Miss  Yermont,  p(»itive)y,  you  mnstit't  axat 
the  Green  Mountains  over  va  that  way.  You  rttaat  adc^  at 
least  a  piece  of  a  aouthran  principle,  and  not  walk  out  uoder- 
^  that  load.  They'll  take  you  for  a  waiting-maid;  givs 
them  to  thU  fellow ;  be'll  put  theio  down  as  if  thsy  were 
tggB,  now." 

Miss  Ophelia  looked  d««punn^y,  aa  her  cousio  to(A  all 
her  treasures  from  her,  aad  rtyoieed  to  find  hers^  <»tce  men 
in  the  carriage  with  tbem^  in  a  state  of  }»MWv^on. . 

"  Where's  Tom  t"  said  Eva. 

"  O,  he's  on  tlie  ootmde,  Pussy.  I'm  going  to  take  Tun  up 
to  mother,  for  a  peaefrofferiag,  to  make  up  for  that  drunken 
follow  that  upset  the  carriage." 

"  O,  Tom  will  make  a  splendid  driver,  I  know,"  said  Eva  ; 
■"  hell  never  get  drunk." 

The  cnxriage  stopped  in  front  of  an  aneietd  mansion,  built  - 
in  that  odd  mixture  of  Spanish  and  French  style,  of  which 
there  are  specimens  in  stnue  parts  of  New  Orleans.  It  was 
liuUt  in  the  Mootieb  fashion, — a  square  building  enclosing  a 
court-yard,  into  whidi  the  carriage  drove  through  aa  arched 
gateway.  The  court,  in  theittside,tiad  evidently  been  amnged 
to  gratify  a  picturesque  and  voluptuous  ideality.  Wide 
galleries  ran  sJl  around  the  four  side^  whose  Moonsh  on^ee, 
^nder  pillars,  and  arabesque  ornaments,  carried  thO'nund 
liack,  as.  in  a  dream,  to  the  reign  of  oriental  romance  in  Spoiik 
In  the  middle  of  the  court,  a  fountain  threw  high  its  silvery 
water,  &lliug  in  a. never-ceasing  spray  into  a. marble  basin,, 
fringed  with  a  deep  border  of  fragrant  violets.  The  water  in 
the  fountain,  pellucid  as  crystal,  was  alive  with  myriads  of 
gold  and  silver  fishes,  twinkling  and  darting  through  it  likei  so 
many,  living  jewels.  Around  the  fountain  ran  a  walk,  paved 
ytitix  a.  mosaic  of  pebbles,  laid  in  various  fanciful  patterns  J  and 
this,  again,  was  surrounded  by  tori,  smooth  aa  greea  velvet ; 
"irldle  a  carriage-drive  enclosed  the  idiole.  Two  la^  onmge- 
tr^  now  frsgiisnt  with  blossoms,  threw  a  delicious  shade  ; 
i^ct' ranged  in.  a  circle  round  upon  the  turf,  were  matbU 
vases  of  arabesque  sculpture,  containing  the  choicest  floweriog, 
plsuts  of  the  tTOTBw,.  Huge  pomegranate-treet^.  with  tbeir 
"2  ,--         . 
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glossy  leaves  and  flame-coloured  flowers ;  dark-leaved  Arabian 
jessaminea,  witii  their  silvery  stars;  geraniums,  luxuriant  rosea 
bending  beneath  their  heavy  abundance  of  flomera,  golden 
jessftminea,  lemou-scented  verbenum,  all  united  their  bloom 
and  fragrance  J  while  here  and  there  a  mystic  old  aloe,  with 
its  strange,  massive  leaves,  sat  looking  like  some  hoary  old 
■  enchanter,  sitting  in  weird  grimdeiir  among  the  more  perish- 
able bloom  and  fragrance  around  it. 

The  galleries  that  surrounded  the  court  weie  festooned 
with  a  curtain  of  some  kind  of  Moorish  stuff,  and  could  bo 
drawn  down  at  pleasure,  to  exclude  the  beams  of  the  sun.  On 
the  whole,  the  appearance  of  the  place  was  lusurious  and 
romantic. 

As  the  carriage  drove  in,  Eva  seemed  like  a  bird  ready  to 
buret  from  a  cage,  with  the  wild  eagerness  of  her  delight 

"  0,  isn't  it  beautiful,  lovely  !  my  own  dear,  darling  home  V 
she  said  to  Miss  Ophelia,    "  Isn't  it  beautiful )  " 

"  "lis  a  pretty  place,"  said  Miss  Ophelia  as  she  alighted ; 
"though  it  looks  rather  old  and  heathenish  to  me," 

Tom  got  down  from  the  carriage,  and  looked  aboiit  viih  an 
air  of  calm,  still  enjoyment.  The  negro,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, ia  an  exotic  of  the  moat  gorgeous  and  superb  countries 
of  the  world,  and  he  has,  deep  in  his  heart,  a  passion  for  all 
that  is  splendid,  rich,  and  fanciful ;  a  passion  which,  ruddy 
indulged  by  an  untrained  taste,  draws  on  them  the  ridicule  of 
the  colder  and  more  correct  white  race. 

St,  dare,  who  was  in  his  heart  a  poetical  voluptuary, 
smiled  as  Miss  Ophelia  made  her  remark  on  his  premises,  aad, 
turning  to  Tom,  who  was  standing  looking  round,  his  beaming 
black  face  perfectly  radiant  with  admiration,  he  said, — 

"  Tom,  my  boy,  this  seems  to  suit  you." 

"  Yes,  Maa'r,  it  looks  about  the  right  thing,"  said  Tom. 

All  this  passed  in  a  moment,  while  trunks  were  being 
hustled  of^  hackman  paid,  and  white  a  crowd,  of  all  ages  and 
Bizea, — men,  women,  and  children, — came  running  through 
the  galleries,  both  above  and  below,  to  see  Mas'r  come  in. 
Foremost  among  tliem''iiis  a  highly-dressed  young  mulatto 
man,  evidently  a  very  distinguS  personage,  attired  in  Ae 
idtra  extreme  of  the  mode,  and  gracefully  waving  a  scented 
cambric  handkerchief  in  his  hand. 

This  peisonage  had  been  exerting  himself,  with  great 
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akcrity,  in  driving  all  the  flock  of  domestics  to  the  other  end 
of  the  verandah. 

"Beck  !  all  of  yon.  I  am  ashamed  of  you,"  he  said  in'a 
tone  of  anthority.  "  Would  you  intrude  on  Master's  domestic 
relations,  in  the  first  liour  of  his  return}" 
■  All  looked  abashed  at  this  elegant  speech,  delivered  with 
■quite  an  air,  and  stood  huddled  ti^ether  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tence,  except  two  stout  portera,  who  came  up  and  b^an 
4)oiiveyiug  away  the  baggt^. 

Owing  to  Mr.  Adolph's  systeniatic  arrangements,  when  St, 
Clare  turned  round  from  paying  the  hackman,  there  was 
nobody  in  view  but  Mr.  Adolph  himself,  conspicuous  in  satin 
Test,  gold  guard-chain,  and  white  pants,  and  bowing  with 
inespressible  grace  and  suavity. 

"  Ah,  Adolph,  is  it  youl"  said  his  master,  offering  his  hand 
to  him;  "how  are  you,  boy}"  while  Adolph  poured  forth, 
with  great  fluency,  aa  eitemponiry  speech,  which  he  had  been 
preparii^,  with  great  care,  for  a  fortnight  before. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  St.  Clare,  paasing  on,  with  his  usual  air 
of  negligent  drollery,  "that's  very  well  got  up,  Adolph.  See 
that  the  baggage  is  well  bestowed.  I'll  come  to  the  people  in 
a  minute;"  and,  so  saying,  he  led  Miss  Ophelia  to  a  lai^e 
'  paiiour  that  opened  on  to  the  verandah. 

While  this  had  been  pasaii^,  Eva  had  flown  like  a  bird, 
through  the  porch  and  parlour,  to  a  little  boudoir  opening 
likewise  on  the  verandah. 

A  tall,  dark-eyed,  sallow  woman  half  rose  from  a  couch  on 
which  she  was  rechning. 

"Mamma!"  said  Eva,  in  a  sort  of  a  rapture,  throwing  her- 
self on  her  neck,  and  embiacing  her  over  and  over  again. 

"  That'll  do, — take  care,  child,^-don't,  you  make  my  head 
ache,"  said  the  mother,  after  she  had  languidly  kissed  her. 

St.  Clare  came  in,  embraced  his  wife  in  true,  orthodox, 
husbandly  feshion,  and  then  presented  to  her  his  cousin. 
Marie  lifted  her  laJ^e  eyes  on  her  cousin  with  an  air  of  some 
:  <nirioGity,  and  received  her  with  languid  pohteness.-  A  crowd 
'fif  flervante  now  pressed  to  the  entry  door,  and  among  them  a 
..middle-aged  mulatto  woman,  of  very  respectable  appearance, 
'Stood'  foremost,  in  a  tremor  of  e^ifbctation  and  joy,  at  the 

"0,  there's  Mammy!"  said  Eva,  as  she  flew  across  tha 
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room;  and,  throwing  hnaelf  into  her  arms,  idrakieed  bar 
repeatedly.  . 

This  wonum  did  not  t»ll  her  Hat  she  made  her  head  adie, 
but,  oa  the  contrary,  she  hinged  her,  and  lai^hed,  and  cned, 
till  her  eanjty  was  a  thing  to  be  doubted  of;  imd^^fen 
released  from  her,  Eva  flew  from  ooe  to  another,  shi&ing 
huida  and  kissing,  in  a  way  that  MisB  Ophelia  afterwards 
declared  lairlj  turned  her  stomadi. 

"Well!"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  "you  gontJtem  children  can  do 
something  that  I  couldn't." 

"What,  now,  pray)"  said  St.  Glare. 

"  Well,  I  want  to  be  kind  to  everybody,  and  I  wouldn't 
hare  anything  hurt ;  but  as  to  kiinng — " 

"  Niters,"  said  St  Clare,  "  that  you're  not  up  to-,— heyl" 

"  Yes,  that's  it.     How  can  she?" 

St.  Clare  laughed,  aa  he  went  into  the  passage.  "Halloa, 
liere,  what's  to  pay  out  here)  Here,  yon  al}~-Mai&my, 
Jimmy,  Polly,  Sukey — f^ad  to  see  Maa'rl"  ho  said,  as  ha 
went  shaking  hands  &om  one  to  another.  "  Look  out  for  the 
babies  1 "  he  added,  as  he  stumbled  over  a  sooty  litde  untfain, 
who  was  crawling  upon  all  fours.  "  If  I  step  upon  anj^ody, 
let  'em  mention  it." 

There  was  an  abundance  of  laughing  and  bles^ng  Mae'r, 
aa  St.  Clare  distributed  small  pieces  of  change  among  them. 

"Gome,  now,  take  yourselvea  o^  like  good  boys  and  girls," 
he  said ;  and  the  whole  assemblage,  dark  andl^t,  disappeared 
through  a  door  into  a  large  verandah,  followed  by  Eva,  who 
carried  a  large  satchel,  which  she  had  been  filling  with  apples, 
nuts,  candy,  ribbons,  laces,  and  toya  of  eveiy  description, 
during  the  whole  homeward'Joumey. 

As  St.  Clare  turned  to  go  back,  his  eye  fell  upon  Tom;  who 
was  standing  uneasily,  shifting  &om  one  foot  to  ike  otlwr, 
while  Adolph  stood  n^igently  leaning  against  the  banisiATB, 
examining  Tom  through  an  opera-gfus,  with  an  air  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  dandy  living. 

"Puhl  you  puppy,"  said  his  master,  striUng  down  >ibe 
opera-dJass ;  "is  that  the  way  you  treat  your  eataftcay't 
Seetna  to  me,  Dolph,"  he  added,  laying  his  fingftr  on  Uia 
el^nt  figured  satin  vest  that  Adolph  was  sporting^  '^aomns 
'  to  me  that's  my  vest," 

"0!  Master,  this  vest  all  stained  with  wine;  ofcouraa. 
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tf  gtnUsmui  in  Master^  itaadiog  never  wean  a  wet  ]ik«  ibie. 
I  tmderstood  I  was  to  take  it.  It  does  for  a  poor  nigger- 
.  ftUow,  IBce  me." 

And  Adc^ph  teased  his  bead,  and  paMed  Us  fingois  through, 
-tusaeettted  hair,  vith  &  grace. 

"So,  that's  it,  is  itl"  said  St.  Clan,  Mivlessly.     "Wdl, 

here,  I'm  going  to  show  this  Tom  to  Ms  DUBtreas,  and  thgn 

^ou  take  him  to  the  kitoheo;  and  tniiid  yon  4on't  put 

.  on  any  of  yoor  airs  to  him.     He's  ^vorth  two  Bdoh  puj^ies. 

as  you." 

"  Halter  always  will  hare  his  joke,"  said  Adolph,  kug^g. 
"  I'm  delighted  to  see  Master  in  such  spirits." 

"  Here,  Tom,"  said  St.  Clare,  bsokoaing. 

Tom  entered  the  room.  He  looked  wistfully  on  the  velvet 
carpets,  and  the  bef*HQ  unimagined  '^)leiidoars  of  mirrore, 
potiires,  Btatws,  and  rartains,  and,  like  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
before  Solomon,  there  was  no  more  spirit  in  hko.  He -looked 
,-a&Bid  even  totet  Us  fiset  down. 
.  "SoehfxB,  Marie,"  aeid' St.  Clare  to  his  wife,  "I've-bou^t 
you  a  ooaohmau,  at  last,  to  «der.  I  tell  you,  he  a  a  r^nW 
beane  for  Mackneas  and  sobriety,  and  will  drive  you  Eke  a 
funeral,  if  you  want.  Open  your  eyas  now,  and  look  at  him. 
2fow,  don't  my  I  jtererthiiik  about  you  when  I'm  gone." 

Marie  opeued  her  ^as,  and  fixed  them  on  Tom,  witiumt 
rising. 

"  I  bow  bell  get  drunk,"  ahe  said. 

"  N«,  he's  warranted  a  pious  and  sober  artiole." 

"Wdl,  I  hope  he  may  turn  out  wall,"  said  the  lady;  "it's 
more  than  I  expect,  though." 

"  Dolph,"  said  St.  Clare,  "show  Tom  down  stain ;  and  mind 
yourself,"  he  added ;  "  lemember  what  I  told  you." 

Adolph  tripped  gtwiefully  forward,  and  Tom,  with  lumbar- 
iag  tread,  went  aftor. 

"  He's  a  perfect  behemoth ! "  said  Marie. 

"  Come,  now,  Marie,"  sud  St.  Clare,  seatii^  bimeelf  on  a 
•ftool  beside  her  sola,  "  be  gracious,  and  say  somethkig  pretty 
.toftAdlow." 

"  You've  been  gtme  a  fortnight  beyond  the  time,"  said  the 
Jady,  pouting. 

"  Well,  you  know  I  wrote  you  the  reason." 

"Such  a  abort,  cold  letterl"  said  tlie  lady. 
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"  Dear  me  !  tiui  mail  wob  just  going,  and  it  Lad  to  bs  that 
or  nothing." 

"That's  just  the  way,  always,"  said  the  lady;  "abmjw 
sometbiog  to  make  your  journeys  long,  and  letters  ^kort" 

"  See  here,  now,"  he  added,  drawing  an  elegant  vdvet  aue\ 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  opening  it,  " herea  a  present  J  got  fiw 
you  in  New  York." 

It  was  a  df^erreotype,  dear  and  soft  as  an  engraving 
i^preeenting  Eva  and  her  &theE  sitting  Iiaad  in  hand. 

Marie  looked  at  it  with  a  dissatisfied  air. 

"What  made  you  sit  in  such  an  awkward  position?"  she 
said. 

"  Well,  the  position  may  be  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  what 
do  you  think  of  the  likeness  1 " 

"  If  you  don't  think  anything  of  my  opinion  in  one  case,  I 
suppose  you  wouldn't  in  another,"  said  tlie  lady,  shutting  the 
daguerreotype. 

"Hang  the  woman  !"  stud  St  Clare,  mentally;  but  aloud 
he  added,  "Come,  now,  Marie,. what  do  you  think  cf  the  Kke- 
ne|B  1    Don't  be  nonsensical,  now." 

^  It's  very  inconsiderate  of  you,  St.  Clare,"  said  the  lady, 
"  to  insist  on  my  talking  and  looking  at  things.  You  know 
I've  been  lying  all  day  with  the  sick-headache ;  and  tfa««^ 
been  such  a  tumult  made  ever  since  you  came,  I'm  half 

"  You're  subject  to  the  sick-headaohe,  mk'amt"  said  Miss 
Ophelia,  suddenly  rising  from  the  depths  of  the  large  arm- 
«hair,  where  she  had  eat  quietly,  taking  an  inventory  of  the 
iurniture,  and  calculating  its  expense. 

"  Yes,  I'm  a  perfect  martyr  to  it,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Juniper'berry  tea  is  good  for  sick-headache,"  said  Miss 
Ophelia;  "at  least,  Auguste,  Deacon  Abraham  Perry's  wife 
used  to  say  so;  and  she  was  a  great  nurse." 

"  I'll  have  the  first  juniper-berries  that  get  ripe  in  our 
garden  by  the  lake  brought  in  for  tlmt  especial  piu-pose," 
said  St.  Clare,  gravely  pulling  the  bell  as  he  did  so ;  "  mena- 
while,  cousin,  you  must  be  wanting  to  retire  to  your  apart- 
ment, and  refresh  yourself  a  little,  after  your  journey. 
Dolph,"  he  added,  "  tell  Maramy  to  come  here."  The  decoot 
mulatto  woman  whom  Eva  had  oatessed  so  lupturoudy  soon  ■ 
entered;  she  was  dressed  neatly,  with  a  high  red  and  yellow 
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turban  on  her  bead,  the  recent  gift  of  Eva,  and  vhioh  the 
child  had  been  arranging  on  her  head.  "Mammy,"  said 
S&  Clare,  "  I  put  this  3ady  under  your  care ;  she  ia  tired, 
and  iranta  r^ ;  take  her  to  her  chamber,  and  be  sure  ehe  is 
suid«  oomfortable;"  and  MLss  Ophelia  disappeared  in  the 
rear  <tf  Mammy. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


"  And  now,  Marie,"  stud  St.  Clare,  "  your  goiWen  diiye  are 
dawmi^.  Here  ia  our  practical,  husiness-like  New  England 
cousin,  who  will  take  the  whole  budget  of  cares  off  your 
shouldera,  and  give  you  time  to  refresh  yourself,  and  grow 
young  and  handsome.  The  ceremony  of  delivering  the  keys 
had  better  come  off  forthwith." 

This  remark  was  made  at  the  breakfiist-tablo,  a  fow  raowi- 
iogs  after  Miss  Ophelia  had  arrived. 

"I'm  sure  she's  welcome,"  said  Mario,  leaning  i^er  head 
languidly  on  her  hand.  "  I  think  she'll  find  one  things  if  she 
doea,  and  that  is,  that  it's  we  mistresses  that  are  the  slaves, 
down  here." 

"  0,  certainly,  she  will  discover  that,  and  a  world  of  whole- 
some truths  besides,  no  doubt,"  said  St.  Ciare. 

"  IWk  about  our  keeping  slaves,  as  if  we  did  it  for  our  con- 
venience,"-said  Marie.  "  I'm  sure,  if  we  consulted  that,  we 
might  let  them  all  go  at  once." 

Evangeline  fixed  her  large,  serious  eyes  on  her  mother's 
&oe,  viith  an  earnest  and  perplexed  expression,  and  said, 
aimply,  "  What  do  you  keep  them  for.  Mamma ! " 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  eaoept  for  a  plague ;  they  are 
the  plague  of  my  life,  I  believe  that  more  of  my  ill  health 
is-ouued  by  them  than  by  any  one  thing;  and  ours,  I  know, 
oro-the  very  worst  that  ever  anybody  was  plagued  with." 

''  0)  como,  Marie,  you've  got  the  bluea,  thia  morning," 
said  St.  Clare.  "  You  know  'tian't  so.  There's  Mammy,  the 
beat  areature  living, — what  could  you  do  without  her  1 " 

"  Mammy  ia  the  b^t  I  ever  knew,"  said  Marie;  "and  yel 
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Hammy,  non,  is  Belfish — dreadMl;  aelfishj  it's'Uie  ftolt  «f 
tlie  whole  raoe." 

"Selfishnesa  u  a  dreadful  &ult"  B^d  St.  Glare,  gmraly. 

"Well,  now,  there's  Mammy,"  said  Marie,  "I  tWAit's 
aelfifih  of.  her  to  sleep  so  soimd  at  nights ;  ehe  knows  I  mtA 
little  attentions  almost  every  hour,  when  my  worst  tunw  no 
on,  and  yet  she's  so  hard  to  wake.  I  absolutely  am  worse, 
this  very  morning,  for  the  efibrta  I  had  to  make  to  waie  her 
last  night." 

"  Hain't  she  sat  up  with  you  a  good  many  nights,  lately. 
Mamma  1"  said  Eva. 

"How  should  you  know  that)"  said  Maiie,  sharply ;  "she's 
been  complaining,  I  suppose." 

"  She  i^dn't  complain ;  she  on^y  told  me  wlmt  'bad  nights 
you'd  had, — so  many  in  succeesioa" 

"  Why  don't  you  let  Jane  or  Eoaa  take  her  placo,  a  njgbt 
or  two,"  said  St.  Clare,  "and  let  her  rest]" 

"How  canyon  propose  it)"  eaid  Marie.  "St.'OIaFe,'ywu 
really  are  io  considerate.  So  nervous  as  I  am,  the  ietntt  breath 
-disturbs  me;  and  a  atruige  hand  abont  me  would'drr*e.  me 
alisolutely  frantic.  If  Mammy  felt  the  iaterat  in-iae  -she 
eught  to,  she'd  wake  easier, — of  course,  site  would.  I've 
heard  of  people  who  had  stidi  devoted  servants,  but  it  never 
was  mt/  luck  ;"  and  Iforie  sighed. 

Miss  Opheha  had  listened  to  this  coaversation  with  sanbr 
of  shrewd  observant  gravity;  and  she  still  k^  h«r  lips 
tightly  compressed,  as  if  determined  fully  to  asoeirtaiB  ter 
longitude  and  position,  before  she  committed  herselt 

"  Now  Mammy  has  a  Mrtof  goodness,"  said  Marie;  "abt's 
smooth  and  reEpectful,  but  she's  selfish  at  heart.  Now,  she 
never  will  be  done  fidgeting  and  worrying  about  that  hosbaud 
of  hers.  You  see,  when  I  was  married  and  came  to  live  here, 
of  course,  I  had  to  bring  her  with  me,. and  her  husband  my 
father  couldn't  spare.  He 'was  a  bkuiksrnith,  and,  at  cosrse, 
very  necessary ;  and  I  thought  and  said,  at  the  time,  t^t 
Majnmy  and  he  had  better  give  each  other  up,  as  it  'Wasa't 
likely  to  be  convenient  for  them  ever  to  hre  togetfaA  again. 
I  wish,  now,  I'd  insisted  on  it,  and  married  Manuny  to  smae- 
body  else ;  but  I  was  foolnh  and  indulgent,  and  didnh;  want 
to  insist.  I  told  Mammy,  at  the  time,  that  sho  malii't 
«ver  expect  to  see  bim  more  than  once  or  twioeinber  life 
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9^iii,  for  the  air  of  fothar's  place  doesn't  a^ree  with  my 
faeaHh,  and  I  cao't  go  tiiere;  aAd  I  advbed  her  to  ta^o  up 
-vitb' somebody  else ;  but  no — ehe  wouldn't.  Mommy  has  & 
kind  of  obetinaoy  about  her,  ui  epats,  that  ereiybody  don't 
-sce«8  I  dc." 

"  Has  she  children )  *  said  Mies  OpheUa. 

"  Yes ;  she  has  two." 

"  1  Buppoee  she  feels  the  aepamtion  fromtheml" 

"  Well,  of  couree,  I  couldn't  bring  them.  They  were  litdo 
dirty  things — I  couldn't  have  them  about ;  and,  besides,  they 
took  up  t-oo  muoh  of  her  time  :  but  I  believe  that  Mammy 
has  always  kept  up  a  sort  of  eulkiness  about  this.  She  won't 
'  unrry  anybody  else ;  and  I  do  believe,  now,  though  sbo 
knows  how  neoeanry  she  is  to  me,  and  how  feeble  my  health 
is,  she  would  go  bade  to  her  husband  to-morrow,  if  she  only 
could.  1  do,  indeed,"  said  Uiarie  j  "  they  are  just  eo  selfish,  R 
mow,  the  beet  of  them."  % 

"  It's  distressing  to  refleot  upon,"  said  St.  Clare,  dryly,         V 

Miss  OpheHa  looked  keenly  at  him,  and  saw  the  flush  of  1 
Linortificatioit  uid  repressed  vexation,  and  the  sareastic  curl  of  ^ 
the  lip  as  he  spoke.  K 

"Now,  Sfammy  has  always  been  a  pet  with  me,"  said  S 
Marie.  "  I  wirfi  some  of  your  northern  servants  could  look  H 
at  hex  doeeta  of  dreesee^— eilka  and  muslins,  and  one  real 
linen  cambric,  she  has  hanging  there.  I've  worked  some- 
'  times  whole  afternoons,  trimming  her  capa,  and  getting  her 
ready  to  go  to  a  party.  Aa  to  abuse,  she  don't  know  what  it 
IB.  She  never  was  whipped  more  than  once  or  trfice  in  her 
whcJe  life.  She  has  her  strong  cofifee  or  her  tea  every  day, 
with  white  sugar  in  it.  It's  abominable,  to  be  sure ;  but  St. 
Clare  will  have  high  life  below-stairs,  aad  they  every  one  of 
tfaem  live  just  aa  they  please.  The  fact  is,  our  servants  are 
over  indulged.  I  supposeit  is  portly  our  &ralt  that  they  are 
flsifish,  and  act  like  spoiled  children ;  but  I've  talked  to  St. 
tflare  till  I  am  tired." 

"  And  I,  too,"  said  St  CSare,  taking  np  the  morning 
p^er. 

Bva,  the  beautifVil  Eva,  had  stood  listening  to  her  mother, 
wtili  tiiat  expression  of  deep  and  mystic  eamestaess  which 
was  peculiar  to  her.  She  walked  softly  round  to  her  mother's 
ebair,  and  put  her  arms  round  her  neck. 
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"  Well,  Eva,  what  nowl"  said  Marie. 

"  Mamma,  couldn't  I  take  care  of  you  oae  night— ^uEt 
one  i  1  know  I  shouldn't  make  jou  nervous,  and  I  shoulda't 
sleep.    I  often  lie  awake  nights,  thinking — " 

"0,  nonsense,  child — nonsense!"  said  Marie;  "you  are 
sucb  a  strange  child  [" 

"But  may  I,  Mammal  I  think,"  she  said,  timidly,  "that 
JIammy  isn't  well.    She  told  me  her  head  ached  all  ^e  time, 

"  0,  that's  just  one  of  Mammy's  fidgets!  Mammy  is  just 
like  ail  the  rest  of  them — mtiea  such  a  fuss  about  every 
little  head-ache  or  finger-ache;  it'll  never  do  to  encourage  it 
— ^never!  I'm  principled  about  this  matter,"  said  she,  turn- 
ing to  Miss  Ophelia;  "you'U  find  the  necessity  of  it.  If  you 
oucourage  servanta  in  giving  way  to  every  little  disagreeable 
feeling,  and  complaining  of  every  little  ailment,  you'U  have 
your  hands  fiilL  I  never  comptam  myself — nobody  knows 
what  I  endure.    I  feel  it  a  duty  to  bear  it  quietly,  and  1  do." 

Miss  Ophelia's  round  eyes  expressed  an  undisguised  amaze- 
ment at  this  peroration,  which  struck  St.  Clare  as  so  supnuuely 
ludicrous,  that  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

"  St  Clare  always  laughs  when  I  make  the  least  allu«on  to 
my  ill  health,"  said  Mario,  with  the  voice  of  a  suffering  martyr. 
"  I  only  hope  the  day  won't  come  when  he'll  remember  it;" 
itnd  Marie  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

Of  course,  there  was  rather  a  foolish  sHenoe.  Finally, 
St.  Clare  got  up,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  siud  he  had  an 
engagement  down  street  Eva  tripped  away  after  him,  and 
Miss  Ophelia  and  Marie  remained  at  the  table  alone. 

"  Kow,  that's  just  like  St.  Clare !"  said  the  latter,  wiUi- 
ilrawing  her  handkerchief  with  somewhat  of  a  spirited  flourish 
i/hen  the  criminal  to  be  affected  by  it  was  no  longer  in  sight. 
'■  He  never  realizes,  never  can,  never  will,  what  I  suffer,  and 
'.lavB,  for  years.  If  I  was  one  of  the  compUuning  sort,  or  ever 
'iiadeanyiiiss  about  my  ailments,  there  would  be  some  reason 
.''  >r  it.  Men  do  get  tired,  naturally,  of  a  complaining  wife.  But 
I've  kept  things  to  myael^  and  borne,  and  borne,  till  St.  Clare 
.^as  got  in  the  way  of  wiinking  I  can  bear  anything." 

Miss  Ophelia  did  not  exactly  know  what  she  was  eipected 
t<)  answer  to  this. 

While  she  was  thinking  what  to  say,  JIaria  gradually 
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wiped  away  her  tears,  and  smoothed  her  plumage  in  a  gciiL 
rei.  sort  of  way,  as  a  dove  might  bo  supposed  to  make  toilu 
after  a  shower,  and  began  a  housewifely  chat  with  Mi? 
Ophelia,  coacercing  cupboards,  closftts,  linen-presses,  stoit 
rooms,  and  other  matters,  of  which  the  latter  was,  by  comme: 
understauding,  to  assume  the  direction, — giving  her  so  mni(\ 
cnntious  directions  and  charges,  that  a  head  less  systemaiii  ■ 
and  business-like  than  Misa  Ophelia's  would  have  been  utterK 
dizzied  and  confounded. 

"  And  now,"  said  Marie,  "  I  believe  I've  told  you  even- 
thing;  so  that,  when  ray  neit  sick  turn  comes  on,  you'll  hi 
able  to  go  forward  entirely,  without  consulting  me ; — oiily 
about  Eva, — she  requires  watching." 

"  She  seems  to  be  a  good  child,  very,"  said  Miss  Ophelia  ; 
"  I  never  saw  a  better  child," 

"  Eva's  peculiar,"  said  her  mother,  "  very.  There  arr- 
things  about  her  so  singular  ;  she  isn't  like  me,  now,  a  pai- 
tide ;"  and  Iilarie  sighed,  as  if  this  was  a  truly  melancholy 
consideration. 

Misa  Ophelia  in  her  own  heart  said,  "  I  hope  she  isn't,"  bnt 
tad  prudence  enoiigh  to  keep  it  down. 

"  Eva  always  was  disposed  to  be  with  servants ;  and  I  think 
that  weE  enough  with  some  children.  Now,  I  always  playe.' 
with  father's  little  negroes — it  never  did  me  any  harm.  But, 
Eva  somehow  always  seems  to  put  herself  on  an  equfdity  vrilb 
every  creature  that  comea  near  her.  It's  a  strange  thing  about 
the  child.  I  never  have  been  able  to  break  her  of  it.  St.  Clare, 
I  believe,  encourages  her  in  it.  The  fact  is,  St.  Clare  indulgv* 
every  creature  under  this  roof  but  his  own  wife." 

Again  iliaa  Ophelia  sat  in  blank  silence. 

"  Now,  there's  no  way  with  aervanta,"  said  Marie,  "  but 
to  put  them  down,  and  keep  them  down.  It  was  always 
natural  to  me,  from  a  child.  Eva  is  enough  to  spoil  a  whole 
house  full.  What  she  will  do  when  she  comes  to  keep  housi- 
herself;  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  hold  to  being  kind  to 
servants — I  always  am;  but  you  must  make  'em  know  tkeh 
place.  Eva  never  does  ;  there's  no -getting  into  the  child's 
head  the  first  beginning  of  an  idea  what  a  servant's  place  is  1 
You  heard  her  offering  to  take  care  of  me  nights,  to  let ' 
Mammy  sleep  !  That's  just  a  specimen  of  the  way  the  chile! 
would  be  doing  all  the  time,  if  she  was  left  to  heraelt" 
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"  Why"  aud  MiM  Oj^dia,  bluntly,  "  I  suppoae  yen  thiak; 
your  servants  an  human  crKturee,  aod  oug^t  to  hare  awM- 
reat  when  they  are^ired." 

"Certainly,  of  couiee.  Tm  very  partiatilftr.' in  letting' 
them  have  eveiything  that  cotnea  oonTtaiiMrt,  anytiai^'that 
doefii't  put  <^M  at  all  out  of  ihe  vay,  yon  koow.  Mama^. 
can  make  up  her  deap^  some  timo  or  other;  titere^t  ne  diffi- 
culty about  that,  ^e's  the  eleeiaert  ooneem  that.  ever.  I. . 
saw;  Bewii^  atanditig,  or  sitting,  that  creatore  will  go. to 
eleep,  and  eleep  anywhere  and  oTeiywhere.  No  danger  but 
Mammy  gete  sleep  enoi^h.  But  thi«  treatii^  eerrants  asif - 
tliey  were  exotic  flowers,  or  china  vsaee,  is  really  ridkuloug^" 
G^d  Marie,  as  she  pliin^^  languidly  into  the  depUis  c^  a 
Toluminoiu  md  pillowy  lounge,  aitd  drew  towards  her  an 
«l^ftnt  eut^lass  vinaigrette. 

"  You  see,"  she  continued,  ia  a  feint  aod  lady-like  voice, 
like  the  laat  dying  breath  of  an  Arabian  jesaamine,  or  bosmt  - 
thing  equally  ethereal,  "  you  ae^  cousin  Ophelia,  I  dtm'i 
often  speak  of  myselfl  It  isn't  my  ?uiini;  'tisn't  agreeable 
to  me.  In  &ct,  I  haven't  streE^b  to  do  it.  But  ^n«^axe 
points  where  St.  Clare  and  I  difier.  St.  Clare  never  under^ 
stood  me,  new  appreciated  me.  I  think  it  lies  at  the  Foet 
<f  all  my  ill  health.  St  Clare  mcaoB  well,  I  am  bound  to 
believe;  butmeuareoonstitutionatlysel6shi»i>diiicot>wlBrato 
to  woman.    That,  at  least,  is  my  impreadon." 

Miss  Opbeliai,  who  had  not  a  smaU  share  ct  the  genuiae 
New  Knf^nd  caution,  and  a  very  pwticular  htHTor  of  beiag 
drawn  into  family  difficulties,  now  began  to  foreaee  someUong 
of  this  kind  iiapending ;   so,  composing  her  face  into  a  grin 
neutrality,  and  drawing  out  of.  her  pocket  about  a  yard  and  a 
quarts  ^atookilig,  which  ebe  k^  aa  a-Bpeci&o  against,  what 
Dr.  Watts  asBorta  to  be  a  persooftl  habit  of  Stdan  when  p*o-.< 
pie  have  idle  handB,  she  proceeded  to  knit  toost  eusrgaikiOj,: 
shutting  her  lips  together  in  a  way  that  eui,  as  plaio  asmw^j' 
could,  "  You  needn't  try  to  make  me  speak.    I  don't  Ttm/i  , 
auyihing  to  do  with  your  aSws," — in  fact,  eiM  looked  riNMl 
as  sympatliising  as  a  stone  lion.    But  Marie  didn't  carafftB-. 
that.    She  had  g9t  somisbody  to  talk  to^  and  she  fielt  it  tor 
duly  to  talk,  and  that  waa.enw)^ ;  and  reinfenung  bandtk^  ■ 
wnnJling*gain  at  heriviBa^grett^  dbe  wKit  on. 

"  YouflBc^  I  breaeht,  my.-own.  pn^wrty  andBttwatajilitft.  ' 
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tbe  connesion,  vhen  I  nmnied  St.  Clare,  and  I  am  legally 
entitled  to  manage  them  my  own  way.  St.  Clare  had  hia 
fortune  and  his  servants,  and  I'm  weU  enoi^h  content  he 
shonld  manage  them  hK  way ;  but  St;  Clare  will  be  interfer- 
ing. He  has  wild,  eztrsTBgant  notions  about  things,  partiou- 
krly  about  the  treatment  of  servants.  He  really  does  act  as 
if  he  sat  his  servants  before  me,  and  before  himself  too ;  for 
he- lets  tliem  m^e  him  all  sorts  of  trouble,  and  never  Utta  a 
finger.  Now,  about  some  tlungs,  St,  Clare  is  really  frightful 
— ie  firigfatena  me — good-natured  as  he  looks,  in  general. 
N&w,  be  baa  set  down  his  foot  that,  come  what  will,  there 
shall  not  be  a  blow  struck  in  this  house,  except  what  he  or  I 
strike ;  and  he  does  it  in  a  way  that  I  really  dare  not  cross 
him.  Well,  you  may  see  what  that  leads  to ;  for  St.  Clare 
wouldn't  raise  his  hand,  if  every  one  of  them  walked  over 
him,  and  I — ^you  see  how  cruel  it  would  be  to  require  me  to 
make  the  exertion.  Now,  you  know  these  servants  are 
nothing  but  grown-up  ddldTen," 

**  1  don't  know  anything  about  it,  and  1  tliank  the  Lord 
that  I  don't  1"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  shortly. 

"  Well,  but  you  will  have  to  know  aomething,  and  know  it 
to  your  cost,  if  you  stay  here.  You  don't  know  what  a  pro- 
vdting,  stupid,  careless,  unreasonable,  childish,  ungrateful  set  - 
of  Vretehes  they  are." 

Marie  seemed  wonderfully  supported,  always,  when  she  got 
upon,  this-  t^ic ;  and  she  now  opened  her  eyes,  and  seemed 
qiute  to  forget  hex  languor. 

"  You  don't  know,  and  you  oan't,  the  dtuly,  booriy  trials 
that  beset  a  housekeeper  from  them,  everywhere  and  every 
way.  But  it's  no  use  to  complain  to  St.  Clare.  Ho  talks 
the  strangest  stuff.  He  says  we  have  m^de  them  what  they  ■ 
are,  and  ought  to  bear  vdtix  them.  He  says  their  faults  are 
aU. owing  to  us,  and  that  it  would  be  cruel  to  make  the  &ult 
and  jmnish  it  too.  He  says  we  shouldn't  do  any  better,  in  their 
I>lftae;  just  as  if  one  could  reason  from  them  to  us,  you  know." 

*^D^'t  you  believe  that  the  Lord  made  them  of  one  Uood 
witfe'iaf  ewd  Miss  Ophelia,  shortly. 

"  Bo,  indeed,  not  1 1  A  pretty  story,  truly  !  Hie^-ana 
^Xffmitti-nea." 

"  Don't  you  tMnk  they've  got  immortal  BoulS  1*^  Boid  MSsa 
OpHAta^ -Vith  i&craBsiDg  iud^atiDn. 
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"  0,  weU,"  said  Marie,  yawrang,  "that,  of  course— nohoijyj, 
doubts  that.  But  as  to  putting  them  ou  any  Eort  of  equalitv 
■with  ua,  you  know,  as  if  we  could  bo  compared,  why,  it  s 
jjapoBsible  !  Now,  St.  Clare  has  reaily  talked  to  me  aa.  if 
keeping  Mammy  from  her  husband  waa  like  keeping  me  from 
mine.  There 's  no  comparing  in  this  way.  Mammy  couldn't 
liave  the  feelings  that  I  should.  It's  a  diScrent  thing  alto- 
gether,— of  course  it  is,— aud  yet  St.  Clare  pretends  not  to 
see  it.  And  just  as  if  Mamipy  could  love  her  little  dirty, 
babies  as  I  love  Eva  !  Yet  St.  Clare  ouce  really  and  soberly 
tried  to  persuade  me  that  it  was  my  duty,  with  my  weak 
health,  and  all  I  suffer,  to  let  Mammy  go  back,  and  take 
somebody  else  in  her  place.  That  was  a  little  too  much  even 
for  me  to  bear.  I  dou't  often  show  my  feelings.  I  make  it 
a  principle  to  endure  everything  iu  silence;  it's  awife's  hard 
lot,  and  I  bear  it.  But  I  did  break  out  that  time ;  so  that 
he  has  never  alluded  to  the  subject  since.  But  1  know  by 
his  looks,  and  little  things  that  he  says,  that  he  thinks  so  as 
much  as  ever;  and  it's  so  trying,  so  provoking  !" 

Mijs  Ophelia  looked  veiy  much  as  if  she  was  afraid  she 
should  say  something ;  but  she  rattled  away  with  her  needles 
in  a  way  that  bad  volumes  of  meaning  in  it,  if  Marie  could 
only  have  imderEtood  it. 

"  So,  you  just  see,"  she  continued,  "  what  you've  got  to 
manage.  A  household  without  any  rule ;  where  servants 
have  it  all  their  own  way,  do  what  they  please,  and  have  what 
they  please,  eicept  so  far  as  I,  with  my  feeble  health,  |^ve 
kept  up  government.  I  keep  my  cowhide  about,  and  some- 
times I  do  lay  it  on;  but  the  esertion  is  always  too  much 
for  me.  .  If  St.  Clare  would  only  have  this  thing  done  aa 
others  do—" 

"  And  how's  that  1 " 

"Why,  send  them  to  the  calaboose,  or  some  of  the  other 
places,  to , be  Sogged.  That's  the  only  way.  If  1  wasn't  bucH 
a  poor,  feeble  piece,  I  believe  I  should  manage  with  twice  Qi9 
energy  that  St  Clare  does." 

"And  how  does  St.  Clare  contrive  to  manage  1"  saiil.Miao 
Ophelia.     "  You  say  he  never  strikes  a  blow." 

"  Well,  men  have  a  more  commanding  way,  you  know  ;,  i^ 
is  easier  for  them;  beddes,  if  you  ever  looked  full  in  his  eye, 
it's  peculiar, — ^that  eye,— aud  if  he  speaks  decidedly,  there '» 
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«.  kind  of  flash.  I'm  afraid  of  it  myself;  and  the  Herrants 
know  they  must  mind.  I  couldn't  do  as  much  by  a.  r^ular 
storm  and  scolding  as  St.  Clare  can  by  one  turn  of  his  eye,  if 
onoe  he  is  in  earnest.  0,  there's  no  trouble  about  St.  Clare; 
Utat's  the  reason  he's  no  more  feeling  for  nte.  But  you'll  find, 
when  you  come  to  manage,  that  there's  no  getting  along 
'witfaoi^  severity, — they  are  so  bad,  so  deceitful,  no  lazy." 

"  The  old  tnne,"  said  St.  Clare,  sauntering  in.  "  What  an 
cvta\  account  these  nicked  (statures  will  have  to  Bcttl^  at 
last,  especially  for  being  lazy  !  You  see,  cousin,"  said  he,  as 
he  stretched  himself  at  full  length  on  a  lounge  opposite  to 
Mario,  "it's  wholly  inexcusable  in  them,  in  the  light  of  the 
example  that  Marie  and  I  set  them, — this  laziness." 

"  Come  now,  St.  Clare,  you  ai'o  too  bad  !"  said  Marie. 

"  Am  I,  now  1  Why,  I  thought  I  was  talking  good,  qtute 
remarkably  for  me.  I  try  to  enforce  your  remarks,  Marie, 
always."' 

"  Ton  know  you  meant  no  such  thing,  St.  Clare,"  said 
Marie, 

"  0, 1  must  have  been  mistaken,  then.  Thank  you,  my 
dear,  for  setting  me  right." 

"  You  do  reaJly  try  to  be  provoking,"  said  Marie. 

"  0,  come,  Marie,  the  day  is  growing  warm,  and  I  have 
just  had  a  long  quarrel  with  Dolph,  which  has  £itigued  me 
ezcesaively;  so  pray  be  agreeable,  now,  and  let  a  fellow 
repose  in  the  light  of  your  smile." 

''  What's  the  matter  about  Dolph  ?"  said  Marie.  "  That 
fellow's  impudence  has  been  growing  to  a  point  that  is  per- 
fectly intolerable  to  me.  I  only  wish  I  had  the  undisputed 
management  of  him  a  while.     I'd  bring  him  down  !" 

'■  What  you  say,  my  dear,  is  marked  with  your  usual 
-acuteness  and  good  sense,"  said  St.  Clare.  "  As  to  Dolph,  the 
case  is  this :  that  he  has  so  long  been  engaged  in  imitating  my 
graces  and  perfections,  that  he  has,  at  last,  really  mistaken 
himself  for  his  master;  and  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  him 
a  little  insight  into  his  mistake." 

"Howl"  said  Marie. 

"  Why,  I  was  obliged  to  let  him  understand  esplioitly  that 
I  preferred  to  keep  gome  of  my  clothes  for  my  own  personal 
vearihg ;  also,  I  put  his  magnifloence  upon  an  allowance  of 
cologne-watcr,  and  actually  was  so  cruel  as  te  restrict  him  to 
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tme  dozen  of  mj  cambric  haiidk««iii^  t>olpii  was  partim- 
Jarly  huffy  about  it,  and  I  had  to  talk  to  him  like  a  ^b«r  to 
bring  him  round." 

"  0,  St  Clare,  when  will  you  leom  ■  how  to  treat  yow 
servanta)  It'a  abominable,  the  way  yoa  indulge  tlim*!" 
mid  Marie. 

"  Why,  after  all,  what'a  the  harm  of  the  poor  dogfa  waa^g 
to  be  like  his  master ;  and  if  I  haven't  brought  Mm  up  ai^ 
better  than  to  find  his  chief  -good  in  colt^e  and  aambm) 
faandkcrchie&,  why  Wouldn't  I  give  them  to  him  1 " 
'  "  And  why  haven't  yo«  brought  him  np  bettor  t "  said 
Mies'  Ophelia,  with  hlunt  determination. 

"  Too  mnoh  trouble, — laziness,  oonsin,  laajness, — whiA 
ruins'  more  bouIb  than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at.  If  it  weren't 
for  lazineas,  I  should  have  been  a  perfect  angel  myaelf.  I'm 
inclined  to  think  that  larineee  is  what  your  old  I>r.  BotiiBRm, 
up  in  Vermont,  used  to  call  the  '  essence  of  moral  evil.'  i£a 
an  awfdl  coo^deration,  oertfunly." 

"  I  think  you  slaveholders  have  an  awM  reeponBlnHlf 
iipon  you,"  said  Miss  Opheha.  "  I  wouldn't  have  it  for  & 
thousand  worlds.  You  ought  to  educate  your  slaves,  sad 
treat  them  like  reasonable  oreaturesi — like  immortal  crea- 
tures, that  you've  got  to  stand  before  the  bar  of  God  with. 
That's  my  mind,"  said  the  good  lady,  breaking  suddenly  tiat 
tiith  a  tide  of  seal  tiiat  had  been  gaining  strength  in  ber 
mind  all  the  morning. 

"  0  I  come,  come,"  said  St.  Clare,  getting  up  quickly ; 
"  what  do  you  know  about  usi "  And  he  sat  down  to  like 
piano,  and  rattled  a  lively  piece  of  musia  St  Ckie  had  & 
decided  genius  for  music.  His  touch  was  brilliant  and  firm, 
and  hia  fingere  flew  over  the  keys  with  a  rapid  and  bird-tike 
motion,  airy,  and  yet  decided.  Ho  played  piece  after  piece. 
like  a  man  who  is  trying  to  play  himself  into  ai  good  humoun 
After  pushing  the  music  aside,  he  rose  up,  and  said,  galj, 
"  Well,  now,  cousin,  you've  given  us  a  good  talk,  and  done 
your  duty;  on  the  whole  I  think  the  better  of  you  for  it  I 
make  no  manner  of  doubt  that  you  threw  a  very  diamond  of 
truth  at  me,  though  yon  see  it  bit  me  so  cUreotly  in  the  fiute 
that  it  wasn't  exactly  appreciated  at  first." 

"  For  my  part,  I  don't  see  any  use  in  sudi  sort  of  talk," 
■ud  Marie.     "  Fm  sure,  if  anybody  does  more  fi:ir  • 
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■  tbu)  we  do,  Fd  lie  to-  know  who ;  and  it  don't  do  'em  &  bit 
good, — Bot  a  particle,— they  get  worse  and  wwae.  As  to 
talking  to  them,  or  anything  like  that,  I'm  sure  I  haT«  talked 
till  I  was  tired  and  hoarae,  teUing  thsm  their  dut;y,  and  all 
tiiat;  and  I  am  sure  they  can  go  to  chinch  when  they  like, 
though  ^oy  don't  nudenitand  a  w<xd  of  the  eermoo,  more 
ihtai  HO  many  pigs, — so  it  isn't  of  any  great  use  for  them  to 
go,  as  I  see ;  bat  they  do  go,  and  so  they  have  every  diuioej 
bnt,  as  I  said  before,  they  aie  a  degraded  race,  and  always 
will  be,  and  there  isn't  any  help  for  tbeoa ;  you  can't  make 
aching  of  tham,  if  you  try.  You  aee,  cousin  Ophelia,  I'ye 
tried,  and  you  haven't ;  I  nu  born  and  bred  amoiig  them, 
and  I  know." 

Miss  Ophelia  thou^t  she  had  gaid  enough,  Euid  thweforo 
■at  ulent    St.  Clare  whistled  a  tune, 

"  St.  Clare,  I  wish  you  wooldu't  whistle,"  said  UorJej  "it  ■ 
makes  my  head  wone." 

"  I  won't,"  said  St.  Glare.  "  Is  these  anything  else  yon 
VD^dnt  wi^  ma  to  do)" 

"  I  vieh  you  wouid  h&Ye  some  kind  of  sympathy  for  my 
tfials;  you  never  have  any  feelutg  tor  me." 

"  My  dear  accusing  wtgel  1 "  said  St.  Claie. 

"  It'B  proTokii^  to  be  talked  to  in  ^at  way." 

"  Olien,  how  will  you  be  talked  tot  111  t^k  to  oider,— 
S^'Vay  you'll  niention, — «nly  to  give  satistaotion." 

A  gay  lai^ih  fiitxm  the  court  rang  throng  the  silken  our- 
taios  of  the  T^audah.  St.  Olaxe  stepped  out,  and  lifting  up 
the  curtain,  laughed  too. 

"  What  is  it  1 "  said  Miss  Ophelia,  coming  to  the  railing. 

Tbere  aat  Tom,  on  a  little  moaey  seat  in  tbs  court,  every 
one  of  his  batton-holee  stock  full  of  cape  jessamine^  and 
Eva,  gaily  laughing,  was  hailing  a  wieatb  of  roses  round 
bis  neck;  and  then  she  sat  down  on  his  knee,  like  a  chip- 
SpniTow,  still  laughii^ 

"  0,  Tom,  you  look  bo  funny  I "  '       . 

1\im  had  a  sober,  benevolent  smile,  and  seemed,  in  his 
qiaet  vay,  to  be  enjoying  the  fun  quite  as  much  as  hia  little 
aoBbrfix.  He  Ufted  hia  eyes,  when  he  saw  his  master,  with  & 
half-d^recating,  apologetic  air. 

"  How  can  you  let  hW'J "  said  Miaa  Ophelia. 

'<  "Why  not! "  said  St  Clara  .  5 
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"  Why,  I  don't  know,  it  eeemB  ao  dreadful ! " 

"  You  would  think  no  harm  in  a  child's  caressing  a  Im^ 
dog,  even  if  he  was  black ;  but  a  creature  that  can  think, 
and  reason,  and  feel,  and  is  immortal,  you  shudder  at ;  con- 
fess it,  couwn.  I  know  the  feeling  among  some  of  you 
northerners  well  enough.  Not  that  there  is  a  particle  of 
virtue  in  our  not  having  it;  but  custom  with  us  does  what 
Christianity  ought  to  do, — obliterates  the  feeling  of  personal 
prejudioe.  I  have  often  noticed,  in  my  travels  north,  how 
much  stroi^r  this  was  with  you  than  with  us.  You  loathe 
them  as  you  would  a  snake  or  a  toad,  yet  you  are  indignant 
at  their  wrongs.  You  would  not  have  tiem  abused;  but  you 
don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  yourselves. 
You  would  send  them  to  Africa,  out  of  your  sight  and  smell, 
and  theu  send  a  missionaty  or  two  to  do  up  all  the  self-denial 
of  elevating  them  compendiously.     Isn't  that  it ) " 

"  Well,  cousin,"  said  Miss  C^elia,  thoughtfully,  "  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  this." 

"  What  would  the  poor  and  lowly  do  without  children ) " 
said  St  Clare,  leaning  on  the  railing,  and  watching  Eva,  as 
.  she  tripped  off,  leading  Tom  with  her,  "  Yonr  little  child  is 
your  only  true  democrat.  Tom,  now,  is  a  hero  to  Eva ;  his 
stories  are  wonders  ia  her  eyes,  his  songs  and  Mefhodist 
hymns  are  better  than  an  opera,  and  the  traps  and  little  bits 
of  trash  in  his  pocket  a  mine  of  jeweia,  and  he  the  most 
wonderful  Tom  l^t  ever  wore  a  black  skin.  This  is  one  of 
the  rosea  of  Eden  that  the  Itixd  has  dropped  down  expressly 
for  the  poor  find  lowly,  who  get  few  enough  of  any  other 
kind." 

"  It's  strange,  cousin,"  said  Miss  Ophelia ;  "  one  might 
almost  think  you  were  a  professor,  to  bear  vou  talk." 

"  A  professor  1 "  said  St.  Clare. 

"  Yes;  a  professor  of  religion." 

"  Not  at  all ;  not  a  professor,  as  your  town-folke  have  it; 
and,  what  is  worse,  I'm  afraid,  not  &pmctiser  either." 

"  What  makes  you  talk  so,  then )  " 

"  Nothing  is  eaaifer  than  talkii^,"  said  St.  Clara.  "  I  be- 
lieve Shakspeare  makes  somebody  say,  '  I  could  sooner  show 
twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty 
to  follow  my  own  showing.'  Nothing  like  division  of  labour, 
Uy  forte  Uee  in  talking,  and  youi^  cousin,  lies  in  doing." 
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In  Tom'B  externa]  Bttuation,  at  this  time,  there  was,  as  the 
world  Bays,  nothing  to  complaia  of.  Little  Eva's  &ncy  for 
him — the  instinctive  gratitude  and  lovelineea  of  a  noble 
nature — had  led  her  to  petition  her  father  that  he  mi^t  be 
her  especial  attendant,  whenever  she  needed  the  escort  of  a 
Bervunt,  in  her  walks  or  rides ;  and  Tom  had  general  ordera 
to  let  everything  else  go,  and  att«nd  to  Miss  Eva  whenever 
flhe  wanted  him, — ordeta  which  our  readers  may  fenoj  were 
fiir  from  disagreeable  to  him.  He  was  kept  well  dres^d,  for 
St.  Clare  was  fiistidiously  particular  on  this  point.  His  stable 
service  were  merely  a  unecure,  and  consisted  simply  ia  a 
daily  care  and  inspection,  and  directing  an  under-servant  in 
his  duties  ;  for  Marie  St.  Clare  declared  that  she  could  not 
have  any  smell  of  the  horses  about  him  when  he  came  near 
her,  and  that  he  must  positively  not  be  put  to  any  service 
that  would  make  him  unpleasant  to  her,  as  her  nervous  system 
was  entirely  inadequate  to  any  trial  of  that  nature  ;  one  snuff 
of  anything  diw^reeable  being,  according  to  her  account,  quite 
sufficient  to  close  the  scene,  and  put  an  end  to  all  her  earthly 
trials  at  once.  Tom,  therefore,  in  his  well-brushed  broad- 
cloth suit,  smooth  beaver,  glossy  boots,  faultless  wriatbands 
and  collar,  with  his  grave,  good-natured,  black  fitce,  looked 
respectable  enough  to  be  a  Bishop  of  Carthage,  as  men  of  his 
colour  were,  in  other  ages. 

Then,  too,  he  was  in  a  beautiful  place,  a  consideration  to 
which  his  sensitive  laoe  are  never  indifferent ;  and  he  did 
enjoy  with  a  quiet  joy  the  birds,  the  flowers,  the  fountiuns, 
the  perfume,  and  light  and  beauty  of  the  court,  the  silken 
hangings,  and  pictures,  and  lustres,  and  statuettes,  aud  gild- 
ing, that  made  the  parlours  within  a  kind  of  Aladdin's  palace 

If  ever  Africa  shall  show  an  elevated  and  cultivated  race, 
— and  come  it  must,  some  time,  her  turn  to  figure  in  the 
great  drama  of  human  improvement, — life  will  awake  there 
with  a  goi^eousness  and  splendour  of  which  our  cold  western 
tribes  fiiintiy  have  conceived.  In  that  far-off  mystic  land  oi 
gold,  and  gems,  and  spices,  and  waving  palms,  and  wondrous 
flowers,  and  miraculous  fertility,  will  awoke  new  forms  of  art, 
new  styles  of  splendour  j  and  the  negro  race,  no  longer  despised 
and  trodden  down,  will,  perhaps,  show  forth,  some  of  the 
latest  and  most  magnificent  revehitiooB  of  human  life.      Cer- 
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tainly  ihey  wiD,  in  their  gentleness,  their  lowly  docility  of 
heart,  their  aptitude  to  repose  on  a  enperiorrnind  and  "rest  on 
a  higher  poweFj  their  childlike  simplicity  of  affection,  and 
facility  of  foi^veness.  In  all  these  they  ■will  exhibit  the 
highest  form  of  the  peculiarly  Christian  life,  and,  perhaps,  as 
God  chastenetb  whom  he  loveth,  he  hath  chosen  poor  Africa 
in  the  fomace  of  affliction,  to  make  her  the  highest  and 
noblest  in  that  kingdom  which  he  will  set  up,  when  eveiy 
other  kingdom  has  been  tried,  and  Ikiled  ;  for  the  first  shnM 
be  last,  and  the  last  first. 

Was  this  what  Marie  St.  Clare  was  thinking  of,  as  she 
stood,  gorgeously  dressed,  on  the  verandah,  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, clasping  a  diamond  bracelet  on  her  slender  wrist  1  Most 
likely  it  was.  Or,  if  it  wasn't  that,  it  was  something  else  ; 
for  Marie  patronised  good  things,  and  she  was  going  now,  in 
full  force, — diamonds,  silk,  and  lace,  and  jewels,  and  all, — to 
a  fashionable  church,  to  be  very  religious.  Marie  always  made 
a  point  to  be  very  pious  on  Sundays.  There  she  stood,  so 
slender,  so  elegant,  so  airy  and  undulating  in  all  her  motions, 
her  lace  scarf  enteloping  her  like  a  mist.  She  looked  a  grace- 
ful creature,  and  she  felt  very  good  and  very  elegtuit  indeed. 
Miss  Ophelia  stood  at  her  side,  a  perfect  contrast.  It  was  not 
that  she  had  not  as  handsome  a  sitk  dress  and  shawl,  and  as 
fine  a  pocket-handkerchief,;  but  stifftiesa  and  squareness,  and 
bolt-upright;neaa,  enveloped  her  with  as  indefinite  yet  appre- 
ciable a  presence  as  did  grace  her  elegant  neighbour;  not  the 
grace  of  God,  however, — that  is  quite  another  thing  ! 

"  Where's  Eva  1"  said  Marie. 

"  The  child  stopped  on  the  stairs,  to  say  something  to 
Mammy." 

And  what  was  Eva  saying  to  Mammy  on  the  stairs  T 
Listen,  reader,  and  you  will  hear,  though  Marie  does  not. 

"  Dear  Mammy,  I  know  your  head  is  achii^  dreadiully." 

"  Lord  bless  you,  Miw  Eva  !  my  head  alhra  aches  lately. 
Tou  don't  need  to  worry." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  you're  going  out ;  and  here," — and  the 
little  girl  threw  her  arms  around  her, — "Mammy,  you  shall 
take  my  vinaigrette." 

"  What !  your  beantifiil  gold  thing,  thar,  witJi  them,  dia- 
monds! Lor,  Miss,  'twouldn't  be  proper,  uo  ways," 

"  Why  not !     You  need  it,  and  I  don't.     Mamma  al'iroya 
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used  it  for  headache,  and  it'll  mako  you  fed  bettw.  Tfo,  you 
shall  take  it,  to  please  me,  now." 

"  Do  bear  the  darlia'  talk  1"  said  Mammy,  as  Eva  thrart 
it  into  her  bosom,  and,  kissing  her,  ran  down  stain  to  hep 
mothei. 

"  What  were  you  stopping  for  1" 

"  I  waa  just  stopping  to  givo  Mammy  my  vinaigrette,  to 
take  to  church  with  hei," 

"  Eva  I"  eaid  Marie,  stamping  impatiently, — "  your  gold 
vinaigrette  to  Mammy!  When  will  you  learn  what's  proper  ? 
Go  right  and  take  it  back,  this  moment  1 " 

Eva  looked  downcast  and  a^^ieved,  and  turned  slowly. 

"  I  say,  Marie,  let  the  child  aloue;  she  shall  do  as  she 
pleases,"  said  St,  Clare. 

"  St,  Clare,  how  will  she  ever  get  along  in  the  world  1 "  eaid 
Marie. 

"  The  Lord  knows,"  said  St.  Clare  ;  "  but  ahe'll  get  along 
in  heaven  better  than  you  or  I." 

"  0,  papa,  don't,"  sa^  Eva,  softly  toniduug  hia  elbow ;  "  it 
troubles  mother." 

"  Well,  cousin,  are  you  ready  to  go  to  meeting?'  said  Miss 
Ophelia,  turning  square  about  on  St.  Clare. . 

"  I'm  not  going,  thank  you." 

"  I  do  wish  St.  Clare  ever  would  go  to  church,"  Baid 
Marie  ;  "  but  he  haao't  a  particle  of  religion  about  him.  It 
really  isn't  ruspectable." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  St.  Clare.  "  You  ladies  go  to-church  to 
learn  how  to  get  along  in  the  world,  I  suppose,  and  your  piety 
^eds  respectability  on  us.  If  I  did  go  at  all,  I  would  go  where 
Mammy  goes ;  there's  something  to  keep  a  fellow  awake  there, 
at  least." 

"  What !  those  shouting  Methodists  1  Horrible  !"  said 
Marie. 

"  Anything  but  the  dead  sea  of  your  respectable  churches, 
Marie.  Positively  it's  too  inu<^  to  ask  of  a  man.  Eva,  do 
you  like  to  go  J     Come,  stay  at  home  aud  play  with  me." 

"  Thank  you,  papa ;  but  I'd  rather  go  to  church." 

"  Isn't  it  dr^fiil  tiresome )"  said  St.  Clare. 

"  I  think  it  is  tiresome,  some,"  said  Eva;  "  aud  X  am, 
ale^y,  too,  but  I  try  to  keep  awake." 

"  What  do  you  go  for,  then  J" 
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"  Why,  you  know,  papa,"  BJie  said  in  a  wliigper,  *'  cotudn 
told  me  that  God  wants  to  have  us  ;  and  He  gives  us  everj- 
thing,  you  know ;  and  it  isn't  much  to  do  it,  if  ho  M'ants  us  to. 
It  isn't  so  very  tivesome,  after  all," 

"Tou  sweet  little  obliging  soul!"  said  St.  Clare,  kissing 
her  J  "  go  along,  tliafa  a  good  girl,  and  pray  for  me." 

"  Certainly,  I  always  do,"  said  the  child,  as  she  sprang 
after  her  mother  into  the  carriage. 

St.  Clare  stood  on  the  steps  and  kissed  hia  hand  to  her,. 
as  the  carriage  drove  away ;  large  tears  were  in  his  eyes. 

"  0,  Evangeline  1  rightly  named,"  he  said ;  "  hath  not 
God  made  thee  an  evangel  to  me  f " 

So  he  felt  a  moment ;  and  then  he  smoked  a  cigar,  and 
read  the  Picayune,  and  forgot  hia  little  gospel.  Was  he  mucb 
unlike  other  folks ! 

"  You  see,  Evangeline,"  said  her  mother,  "  it's  always  right 
and  proper  to  be  kind  to  servants,  but  it  isn't  proper  to  treat 
them  j'iisl  as  we  would  our  relations,  or  people  in  our  own 
class  of  life.  Kow,  if  Mammy  was  sick,  you  wouldn't  want  to 
put  her  in  your  own  bed." 

"  I  should  feel  just  like  it.  Mamma,"  said  Eva,  "because, 
then  it  would  be  handier  to  take  care  of  her,  and  because, 
you  know,  my  bed  is  better  than  hers." 

Marie  was  in  utter  despair  at  the  entbe  want  of  moral 
perception  evinced  in  this  reply. 

"What  can  I  do  to  make  this  child  understand  me  1 "  she  said. . 

"Nothing,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  significantly. 

Eva  looked  sorry  and  disconcerted  ^oc  a  moment ;  but, 
children,  luckily,  do  not  keep  to  one  impression  long,  and 
in  a  few  moments  she  was  merrily  laughing  at  various 
things  which  she  saw  from  the  coach  windows,  as  it  rattled 

"Well,  ladies,"  said  St.  Clare,  as  they  were  comfortably 
seated  at  the  dinner-table,  "and  what  was  the  bill  nf  fore  at, 
church  to-day  1" 

"  0,  Dr.  G preached  a  splendid  sermon,"  said  Man^. 

"  It  waa  just  such  a  sermon  as  you  ought  to  hear ;  it  eipr^s^ 
all  my  views  exactly."  , ., 

"  It  must  have  been  very  improving,"  said  St.  Clare.  "  ITw 
subject  must  have  been  an  extensive  one." 
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"Well,  I  mean  all  my  views  about  mciety,  and  euob 
things,"  saJd  Marie.  "  The  text  was,  '  He  hath  made  ereir- 
thing  beautiful  in  its  season ;'  and  be  showed  how  all  the 
orders  and  distiuctioDS  in  society  came  from  God;  and  that  it 
was  so  appropriate,  you  kuow,  and  beautiful,  that  some  should 
be  high  and  some  low,  and  that  some  were  bom  to  rule  and 
some  to  serve,  and  all  that,  you  know  ;  and  he  applied  it  so 
well  to  all  this  ridiculous  fuaa  that  ia  made  about  slavery, 
and  he  proved  dietinctly  that  the  Bible  was  on  our  side,  and 
supported  all  our  institutions  so  convincingly.  I  only  wish 
you'd  heard  him." 

"  O,  I  didn't  ueed  it,"  said  St.  Clare.  "  I  can  learn  what 
does  me  as  much  good  as  that  from  the  Picayune,  any  time, 
and  smoke  a  cigar  besides ;  which  I  can't  do,  you  know,  in  a 
diurch." 

"Wliy,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  "don't  you  believe  in  these 
views  1" 

"Who, — It  You  kuow  I'm  such  a  graceless  d(^  that 
these  religious  aspects  of  such  subjects  don't  edity  me  much. 
If  I  was  to  say  anything  ou  this  slavery  matter,  I  would  say 
out,  fair  and  square,  '  We're  in  for  it ;  we've  got  'em,  and 
mean  to  keep 'em, — its  for  our  convenience  and  our  interest;' 
for=that"s  the  loi^  and  short  of  it, — that's  just  the  whole  of  . 
what  all  this  sanctified  stuff  amounts  to,  after  all ;  and  I 
think  that  will  be  intelligible  to  everybody,  everywhere." 

"I  dothink,  Augustine,  you  are  so  irreverent  1"  said  Marie- 
"  I  think  it's  locking  to  hear  you  talk." 

"Shocking!  it's  the  truth.  This  religious  talk  on  such 
BQatters, — why  don't  they  caiTy  it  a  little  further,  and  show 
the  beauty,  in  its  season,  of  a  fellow's  taking  a.  glass  too  much, 
and  sitting  a  little  too  late  over  his  cards,  and  various  provi- 
dential arrangements  of  that  sort,  which  are  pretty  frequent 
among  us  young  men) — we'd  like  to  hear  that  those  are 
right  and  godly,  tco." 

'."  Well,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  "  do  you  think  slavery  right  or 
wrong  V 

"  I'n}  not  going  to  have  any  of  your  horrid  New  England 
d:^Wtifes3,  cousin,"  said  St  Clare,  gayly.  "  If  I  answer  that 
qiiefiSon,  I  know  youTl  be  at  me  with  half  a  dozen  others, 
eacli^one  harder  than  the  last  j  and  I'm  not  a  going  to  define 
my 'position.     I  am  one  of  the  sort  that  Uvea  by  throwing 
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8tonee  At  other  people's  ^iaes  bouses,  but  I  never  mean  to  put 
up  one  for  them  to  etone." 

"That's  just  the  way  he's  always  falkiDg,"  said  Marie; 
".  you  can't  get  any  satistaction  out  of  him.  I  believe  it's  just 
because  he  don't  like  religion,  that  he's  always  running  out 
in  this  way  he's  bce»  doing." 

"  K«Jigion  ! "  paid  St.  Clare,  in  a  tone  that  made  both  la^iiea 
look  at  him.  "  Religion  !  Is  what  jou  hear  at  church  reli- 
gion f  Is  that  which  can  bend  and  turn,  and  descend  and 
ascend,  to  fit  every  crooked  phnse  of  selfish,  worldly  aociety, 
religion?  Is  that  religion  which  is  less  Ecrupulous,  less 
generous,  less  just,- less  aon»derate  for  man,  tha:a  even  my 
own  ungodly,  worldly,  blinded  nature  ?  No  !  When  I  look 
for  a  reli^ou,  I  must  look  for  something  above  me,  and  not 
Bomething  beneath," 

■  "  Theii  you  don't  believe  that  the  Bible  justifies  slavery  T 
eaid  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  The  Bible  was  my  tatitheyt  book,"  said  St.  Clare.  "  By 
it  she  lived  and  died,  and  I  woidd  be  very  sorry  to  think  it 
did.  I'd  na  soon  desire  to  have  it  proved  that  my  mother 
could  drink  iHundy,  chew  tobacco,  and  swear,  by  way  of 
satisfying  me  that  I  did  ri^t  in  doingthesame.  Itwonldu't 
toake  me  at  all  more  satisfied  with  these  thingB  in  myaelf, 
and  it  would-  take  fiT)m  me  the  comfort  of  respecting  her; 
and  it  really  is  a  comfort,  in  this  world,  to  Ijave  anything  one 
c»n  respeot.  Jn  short,  you  see,"  said  he,  suddenly  resuming 
his  gay  tone,  "  all  I  want  is  that  different  things  be  kept  in 
difiereat  bteies.  The  whole  lram&-work  of  society,  botii  in 
Europe  and  America,  is  made  up  ef  various  things  which 
will  not  stand  the  scrutiny  of  any  very  ideal  standard  of 
morality.  It's  pretty  generally  understcod  that  men  don't 
aspire  after  the  absolute  right,  but  only  to  do  about  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  world.  Uow,  when  any  one  speaks  up,  like 
a  man,  and  says  slavery  is  necessary  to  us,  we  can't  get 
along  without  it,  we  should  be  beggared  if  we  gave  it  up,  and, 
of  course,  we  mean  to  hold  on  to  it, — this  is  strong,  clear, 
well-deflned  language ;  it  has  the  respectability  of  truth  to 
it ;  and  if  we  may  judge  by  their  pmotice,  the  majority  oC 
the  world  wiD  bear  us  out  in  it.  But  when  he  begins  to  put 
on  a  long  face,  and  snufBe,  and  quote  Scripture,  I  incline  t» 
think  he  isn't  much  better  than  he  should  be." 
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*  Toil  ara  very  nncharitabTe,"  sud  Maria.    ' 

"  Well,"  said  St  Clare,  "  suppose  that  something  ahoiild 
bring  down  the  prioe  of  cotton  once  and  for  ever,  and  itmke 
the  irfioU  slave  property  a  drug  in  the  market,  don't  you 
think  we  ahoidd  Boon  have  another  vereion  of  the  Scripture 
doctrine  )  What  a  flood  of  light  would  pour  into  the  church 
all  at  once,  and  how  immediately  it  would  be  diacoTCred  that 
everything  ia  theBibleand  I'eason  WMit  the  other  way  !" 

"  Weil,  at  any  rate,"  said  Marie,  as  she  reclined  herself  on 
fi  lounge,  "  I'm  thankfid  I'm  bom  where  slavery  exists  j  and 
I  believe  it's  I'igh^ — indeed,  I  feel  it  must  be ;  and,  at  any 
rate,  I  am  sure  I  couldn't  get  along  without  it." 

"  I  say,  what  do  you  think,  Puaay-I"  said  her  father  to 
Eva,  who  came  in  at  this  moment,  with  a  flower  in  her  hand. 

"  What  about,  papat" 

"  Wby,  which  do  yon  Kke  tiie  beet, — to  live  as  they  do  at- 
your  uncle's  up  in  Vermont,  or  to  have  a  house-full  of 
servants,  as  we  do  ^" 

"  0,  of  courae,  our  way  is  the  pleasantest,"  said  Eva 

*'  Why  so  1"  said  St.  Clare,  strcleng  her  head. 

"  Why,  it  makes  so  many  mtue  round  you  to  love,  you 
know,"  said  Eva,  looking  up  eailiestly. 

"  Now,  that's  jnst  hke  Eva,"  said  Marie ;  "  just  one  of  her 
odd  speeches." 

"  Is  it' an  odd  apecch,  papal"  said  Eva,  whisperingly,  a^; 
^ie  got  upon  his  knee, 

"  Hattier,  as  this  world  goes,  Pussy,"  said  St,  Clare.  "  But 
#here  has  my  littte  Eva  been  all  dinner-time)" 

"  Oj  I've  been  up  in  Tom's  room,  bearing  him  sing,  and 
Atint  Dhiah  gave  me  my  dinner." 

"  Hearing  Tom  sing,  hey  V 
■■  "  O,  yes!  he  sings  such  beautiful  things  about  the  New 
Jerusalem,  and  bright  angels,  and  the  land  of  Oauaan." 

"  I  dare  6ay  ;  it's  bett«r  than  the  opera,  isn't  it  J" 
■    "  Yes,  and  he's  going  to  teach  them  to  me," 
'  '■"  Siftging  fcssons,  hey ! — you  are  ooming  on," 

'  "  Yes,  he  si^gs  ibr  m^  and  I  read  to  him  in  -  my  Bible ; 
6!63  h&  eiplainE  what  it  means,  you  know." 

'"  Ota  my  word,"  said  Marie,  Jangbin^,  "  that  is  the  htteat 
Jdks  dft^eeeasML." 

"  Tom  isn't  a  bad  hand,  now,  at  e^cdajning  Soripture,  I'li 
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dare  swear,"  said  St  Clara  "  Tom  has  a  natural  genius  for 
religion.  I  wanted  the  hones  out  early,  this  momii^  ud  T 
stole  up  to  Tom's  oubiculum  there,  oTerthe  etahles,  and  tbera 
I  heard  him  holding  a  meeting  by  himself;  and,  in  bct,'f 
haven't  heard  anything  quite  w  savour^  as  Tom's  prayec  tbtg 
some  time.  He  put  in  for  me,  with  a  seal  that  was  i^uSte 
apostolic."  ' ' 

"  Perhaps  be  guessed  you  were  listening.  I've  heard  of 
that  trick  before."  ' 

"  If  he  did,  he  wasn't  very  politic ;  for  he  gave  the  Lonl 
his  opinion  of  me,  pretty  freely.  Tom  seemed  to  think  tberri 
was  decidedly  room  for  improvement  in  me,  and  seemed  verjr 
earnest  that  I  should  be  converted." 

"  I  hope  you'll  lay  it  to  heart,"  B£ud  Miss  Oi^ielia. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  much  of  the  same  opinion,"  said  St. 
Clare.     "  Well,  we  rfiall  see, — shan't  we,  Eva !" 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

IBE  FBEHUK'S  DUtlCCS. 

There  was  a  gentle  bustle  at  the  Quaker  house,  as  the 
afternoon  drew  to  a  close.  Bauhel  HaJliday  moved  quietly 
to  and  fro,  collecting  from  her  household  stores  such  need-' 
ments  as  could  be  arranged  in  the  smaUest  compass  for  tii» 
wanderers  who  were  to  go  forth  that  night.  Hie  afternoon 
shadows  stretched  eastward,  and  the  round  red  sun  stoocl' 
thoughtfully  on  the  horiEou,  and  his  beams  shone  yellow  and 
calm  iuto  the  little  bed-room  where  George  and  his  wife  were 
sitting.  He  was  mtting  with  his  child  on  his  knee,  and  h» 
wife's  hand  in  his.  Both  looked  thoughtftil  and  aerioua,  and 
traces  of  tears  were  on  their  cheeks. 

"  Yes,  Eliza,"  said  Oeoi^,  "  I  know  all  you  say  is  troo; 
You  are  a  good  child, — a  great  deal  better  Uian  I  am  ;  antt- 
I  will  try  to  do  as  you  say.  Ill  try  to  act  worthy  of  a'fl«e 
man.  I'U  try  to  feel  like  a  Christian.  Ood  Almighty  knows - 
that  I've  meant  to  do  well, — tried  hard  to  do  well,— -irtioir 
everything  has  been  against  me ;  and  now  111  forget  all  the 
past,  and  put  away  every  hard  and  bitter  Ibcling  and  isad 
my  Bible,  and  leam  to  be  a  good  man."  ' 
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"  And  vhea  we  get  to  Canada,"  said  Etixa,  "  I  oan  help 
'y<m.  I  can  do  dr^making  very  well;  and  I  underetand 
4afl  washing  and  ircming ;  and  between  us  we  can  find  aome^ 
t^tag.  to  live  on." 

.  "  Yes,  Eliza,  bo  long  as  we  have  each  other  and  our  boy. 
0 1  Eliza,  if  these  people  only  knew  what  a  blessing  it  is  for 
a  mail  to  feel  that  Lis  wife  and  child  belong  to  hitn!  I've 
often  wondered  to  see  men  that  could  call  their  wives  And 
ahildrea  tA«ir  oum  iretting  and  worrying  about  anything  else. 
Why,  I  feel  rich  and  strong,  though,  we  have  nothing  but 
oat  bare  hands.  I  feel  aa  if  I  could  scarcely  aak  God  for 
any  more.  Yes,  though  I've  worked  hard  every  day,  till  I 
am  twenty-Eve  years  old,  and  have  not  a  cent  of  money,  nor  a 
reef  to  cover  me,  nor  a  E^t  of  land  to  call  my  own,  yet,  if 
they  will  only  let  me  alone  now,  I  will  be  satisfied — thank- 
ful ;  I  will  work,  and  send  bock  the  money  for  yon  and  my 
boy.  As  to  my  old  master,  he  has  been  ptud  five  times  over 
for  all  he  ever  spent  for  me.     I  don't  owe  him  anything." 

"  But  yet  we  are  not  quite  out  of  danger,"  said  Eliza ;  "  we 
are  not  yet  in  Canada." 

"  True,"  said  George,  "  but  it  seems  as  if  I  smelt  the  free 
miv  and  it  makes  me  strong." 

,  At  tiaa  moment,  voices  were  heard  in  the  outer  apartment, 
ia  etumeat  conversation,  and  very  soon  a  rap  was  hetud  on  the 
.  door.    Eliza  started  and  opened  it. 

Simeon  HalUday  was  there,  and  with  him  a  Quaker  brother, 
vhem  be  introduced  as  Phineas  Fletcher.  Phineas  was  tall 
aU4  lathy,  red-haired,  with  an  expression  of  great  acuteness 
and  shrewdness  in  his  &ce.  He  had  not  the  placid,  quiet, 
iBlworldly  air  of  Simeon  Halliday;  on  the  contrary,  a  parti- 
cularly wide-awake  and  au  fait  appearance,  like  a  man  who 
rather  prides  himself  on  knowing  what  be  is  about,  and  keep- 
ic^  a  bright  look-ont  ahead ;  peculiarities  which  sorted  rather 
<iddly  with  his  broad  brim  and  formal  phraseology, 
ti^'Our  fiieud  Phineas  hath  discovered  something  of  impor- 
tsooci  to  the  interests  of  thee  and  thy  party,  George,"  said 
Siwwn;  "  it  were  well  for  thee  to  hear  it" 
.>'fi  That  I  have,"  said  Phineas,  "  and  it  shows  the  use  of  a 
tlHwrB  always  sleeping  with  one  ear  open,  in  certain  places,  as 
I've  always  said.  Lost  Q^ht  I  stopped  at  a  httie  tone  tavern 
book  on  the  road.     Thee  remembers  the  place,   Simeon, 
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where  ve  sold  Bome  apples,  last  year,  toiliBti  ftt  woman,  ^tii 
the  great  ear'i'iiigs.  Well,  I  waa  tired  with  hard  driTing ;, 
and,  after  1117  mppcc,  I  stretched  m^rself  dovn  on  a  pile 
of  bags  in  the  comer,  and  pulled  a  buffiJo  oyer  me,  to  wait 
bll  my  bed  was  ready;  ani  what  doea  I  do,  but  get  laet 
asloep." 

"  With  one  ear  open,  PhineaBl"  said  Simeon,  quietly. 

"  JSo;  I  eleptg-eara  and  all,  for  an  hour  or  two,  for  I  waa 
pretty  well  tired ;  but  when  I  came  to  mj^alf  a  little,  I  found 
that  there  were  some  men  in  the  room,  ^ting  ronnd  a  table, 
drinking  and  toUung;  and  I  thought,  before  I  loade  mntdi 
miieter,  I'd  jnEt  nee  what  tiiey  were  np  to,  ospeciallj  aa.J 
heard  them  say  something  about  the  Quakera.  '  S^  eaya 
one,  '  they  are  up  in  the  QuiUier  settlement,  no  doubt,'  Bays 
he.  Then  I  listened  with  both  cans,  and  I  fbnnd  that  they 
were  talking  about  this  'twy  party.  So  I  lay  and  heoffd  them 
lay  off  all  their  plane.  Thia  young  .man,  tbey  said,  was  to  be 
sent  back  to  Kentucky,  to  his  nuwtar,  ?;^  waa  going  to  make 
an  example  of  him,  to  keep  ail  niggeis  &am  ninuing  away ; 
and  hia  wife  two  of  them  were  going  to  run  down  to ,  Now 
Orleana  to  aell,  on  tiieir  own  aooount,  and  they  oalculated  to 
get  sixteen  or  eighteen  hundred  daUan'for  her ;  and  the  child, 
tbey  said,  was  going  to  a  tmdor,  who  had  bought  him  ;  and 
then  tbece  waa  tiie  boy,  Jim,  and  hia  moth«a-,  they  were  to  go 
back  to  their  masters  in.  Kentucky.  They  said  that  tkach 
were  two  oonstabdea,  in  a  town  a  little  piece  ahead,  whonauld 
go  in  with  '<m  to  get  'em  takoi  np,  aitd  the  young  woman 
.was  to  be  taken  before  a  judge ;  and  one  of  the  fellows,  jriw 
is.Bmall  and  smooth-apoken,  was  to  swear  to  her  for  hia  pro- 
perty, and  get  her  delivered  over  to  >>'»"  to  take  south. 
They've  got  a  ri^t  notion  of  the  track  wo  are  gtung  tonight ; 
and  they'll  be  down  after  us,  six  or  eight  strong.  So,  now, 
what's  to  be  donel" 

The  group  that  stood  in  -mrious  attitudes,  after  this  con^ 
mnnication,  were  worthy  of  a  painter.  Bachel  Hallidi^,  who 
had  taken  her  hands  out  of  a  batch  of  biscuit^  to  b^  the 
news,  stood  with  them  upraised  and  floury,  and  with  a  laee 
of  the  deepest  concern.  Simeon  looked  profoundly  thought* 
fill  J  Eliza  had  thrown  her  anna  around  her  husband,  aid  was 
looking  up  to  him.  George  stood  with  clenched  hands  and 
glowing  eyes,  and  lookii^  as  any  other  man  mig^t  lod^  whoaa 
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irife  -ma  to  be  sold  Kt  auction,  and  boq  sent  t?  a  tuider,  all 
iuiddr  the  shelter  of  a  Chratiaa  nstian's  la>wL 

*  What  thall  we  do,  George  1"  said  Eltaa,  fiuoUy.     . 
"  I  knov  what  7  shall  do,"  said  Qeorge,  u  he  stepped  into 
the  little  nx>m,  and  bc$;an  eiamining  his  pietc^ 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  PhineEis,  nodding  hia  head  to  Simeon; 
*"  thoa  seest,  Simeon,  how  it  will  work." 

"I  see,"  said  Simeon,  wghing;  "  Ipray  it  come  not  to  that." 

"  I  don't  want  to  iDToWe  any  one  with  or  for  me,"  snid 

George.     "  If  you  will  lend  me  your  vrfiiole  and  direct  me,  I 

wiQ  drive  alone  to  the  next  stand.  Jim  is  a  giant  in  strength, 

and  brave  as  death  and  despair,  and  so  am  I." 

"'Ah,  veil)  fHend,"  said  Fhinea^  "  but  theell  need  a  driver, 
for  all  that.  Thee's  quite  welcome  to  do  all  the  fighting, 
thee  knows;  but  I  know  a  thing  or  two  about  the  coed  thut 
Ihee  doesn't." 

"  Bat  I  don't  want  to  involve  you,"  said  George. 
"  Involve,"  said  Pbineas,  with  a  curiooH  and  he«»  eiprea- 
rfon  of  face.    "  When  thee  does  involve  ma,  pleaae  to  let  me 
tnow;." 

''  I^ineas  is  a  wise  and  Bkilflil  man,"  said  Simeon.  "  Thee 
does  well,  Geoige,  to  abide  by  his  judgment ;  and,"  he  added, 
laying  his  hand  kindly  on  Geoige's  Aouldier,  and  pointing 
to  the  pistols,  "  be  not  over  hasty  with  these, — ^young  blood 
is  hot," 

"  I  win  attack  no  man,"  said  Geoige,  "  All  I  eak  of  this 
eountty  is  to  be  let  alone,  and  I  will  go  ont  peaceably;  but," 
— he  paused,  and  his  brow  darkened  and  his  face  worked, — 
**  Fve  had  a  sister  sold  in  that  New  Orieans  market  X  know 
what  they  are  sold  for;  and  am  I  going  to  stand  by  and  ese 
them  take  my  wife  and  sell  her,  when  God  has  given  me  n 
pair  of'Btrong  arms  to  defend  hert  No;  God  help  me  !  I'll 
fight  to  the  lost  breath,  before  they  ahall  take. my  wife  and 
seat.    Can  you  blame  me)" 

**  Mortal  man  cannot  blame  thee,  Qeo^;e.  Fle^  and  blood 
eOuH  not  do  otherwise,"  said  Simeon.  "  Woe  nnto  the  world 
iRcausa  of  ofiencee,  but  vee  tmto  them  through  whom  tha 
ofibnce  Cometh." 

"  Would  not  even  yon,  sir,  do  the  some,  in  my  place  f" 
"  I  pray  that  I  be  not  tried,"  said  Simeon  j  "  the  flesh  is 
ifwtk." 
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"  I  think  ray  fleeb  vovdd  be  pretty  tolerable  atrcmg,  in  eucL 
a  cnse,"  eaid  Fliineaa,  stretohing  out  a  pair  of  arms  like  tbe 
soils  of  a  windmilL  "  I  an't  sure,  friend  Geoi^ge,  that  I 
Bhoulda't  hold  a  feUow  for  thee,  if  thee  had  any  accounts  to 
settle  with  him." 

"  If  man  should  ever  resist  evil,"  said  Simeon,  "  theo 
George  should  feel  free  to  do  it  now :  but  the  Icadeis  of  our 
people  taught  a  more  eicelleut  way;  for  the  wrath  of  man 
worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God;  but  it  goes  sorely 
against  the  corrupt  will  of  man,  and  none  can  receive  it  save 
they  to  whom  it  is  given.  Let  us  pray  the  Lord  that  we  be 
not  tempted." 

"  And  so  /  do,"  said  Phineas;  "  but  if  we  are  tempted  too 

much why,  let  them  look  out,  that's  alL" 

"  It's  quite  plain  thee  wasn't  bom  a  Friend,"  said  Simeon, 
smiling.  "  The  old  nature  hath  ite  way  in  thee  pretty  strong 
aa  yet" 

To  tell  the  truth,  Phineas  had  been  a  hearty,  two-fisted 
backwoodsman,  a  vigorous  hunter,  and  a  dead  shot  at  a  buck  j 
but,  having  wooed  a  pretty  Quakeress,  had  been  moved  by  the 
power  of  her  charms  to  join  the  society  in  his  neighbourhood; 
and  though  he  was  an  honest,  sober,  and  efficient  member, 
and  nothing  particular  could  be  oll^d  against  him,  yet  the 
more  spiritual  amoi^  them  could  not  but  discern  an  exceed- 
ing lack  of  savour  in  his  developments. 

"Friend  Phineas  will  ever  have  ways  of  his  own,"  said 
Sachel  Halliday,  smiling ;  "  but  we  all  think  that  his  heart 
is  in  the  right  place,  after  alL" 

"Well,"  said  Geoi^,  "isn't  it  best  that  we  hasten  our 
flight!" 

"  I  got  up  at  four  o'clock,  and  came  on  with  a]l  speed,  fiill 
two  or  three  hours  ahead  of  them,  if  they  start  at  the  time 
they  planned.  It  isn't  safe  to  start  till  dork,  at  any  rate;  for 
there  are  some  evil  persons  in  the  villages  ahead,  that  might 
be  disposed  to  meddle  with  us,  if  they  saw  our  wagon,  and 
that  would  delay  uamore  than  the  waiting;,  but  in  twobouns 
I  think  we  may  venture,  t  will  go  over  to  Michael  Cross, 
and  engage  him  to  come  behind  on  hia  swift  nag,  and  keep  a 
bri^t  look-out  on  the  road,  and  worn  us  if  any  company  of 
men  come  on.  Michael  keeps  a  borse  that  can  soon  get  ahead 
of  most  other  horses ;  and  he  could  shoot  ahead  and  let  us 
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know,  if  there  were  aay  danger.  Z  am  going  out  now  to  warn 

Jhn  and  the  old  -n-omftu  to  be  in  readiness,  and  to  see  about 
the  horse.  We^iiave  a  pretty  fair  start,  and  stand  a  good 
chttnce  to  got  to  the  stand  before  they  can  come  up  with  ua. 
So,  have  good  courage,  friend  George ;  this  isn't  the  first  ugly 
scrape  that  I've  been  in  with  thy  people,"  said  Phineaa,  as  he 
dosed  the  door. 

"  Phineas  ia  pretty  shrewd,"  said  Simeon.  "  He  will  do  the 
best  that  can  be  done  for  thee,  George." 

"  Ail  I  am  sorry  for,"  said  George,  "  ia  the  risk  to  you." 

"  Thee'll  much  oblige  us,  friend  George,  to  say  no  more 
about  that.  What  we  do  we  are  conscience  bound  to  do ;  we 
can  do  no  other  way.  And  now  mother,"  said  he,  turning  to 
Rachel,  "  hurry  thy  preparations  for  these  friends,  for  we 
must  not  send  them  away  fasting." 

And  while  Rachel  and  her  children  were  busy  making  corn- 
cake,  and  cooking  tiam  and  chicken,  and  hurrying  on  the  et 
ceteras  of  the  evening  meal,  Geoz^  and  his  wife  sat  in  their 
little  room,  with  their  arma  folded  about  each  other,  in  such 
talk  83  huslKuid  and  wife  have  when  they  know  that  a 
few  hours  may  part  them  for  ever. 

"Eliza,"  said  George,  "people  that  have  friends,  and 
houses,  and  lands,  and  money,  and  all  those  things,  can't 
love  as  we  do,  who  have  nothing  but  each  other.  Till  I  knew 
you,  Eliza,  no  creature  ever  had  loved  me,  but  my  poor,  hearts 
broken  mother  and  sister.  I  saw  poor  Emily  that  morning 
the  trader  carried  her  off.  She  came  to  the  comer  where  I 
was  lying  asleep,  and  said,  '  Poor  George,  your  last  friend  ia 
going.  Wiiat  will  become  of  you,  poor  boy  t '  And  I  got  up 
and  threw  my  arms  round  her,  and  cried  and  sobbed,  and  she 
cried  too ;  and  those  were  the  last  kind  words  I  got  for  ten 
long  years  ;  and  my  heart  all  withered  up,  and  felt  aa  dry  as 
ashes,  till  I  met  you.  And  your  loving  me, — why,  it  was 
tilmost  like  raising  one  from  the  dead !  I've  been  a  new 
pan  ever  since !  And  now,  Eliza,  I'll  give  my  last  drop  of 
blood,  but  they  shall  ri/it  take  you  from  me.  Whoever  gets 
you  must  walk  over  my  dead  body." 

""0  Lord,  iiave  mercy!"  said  Eliza,  sobbing,  "If  he 
wiH  only  let  us  get  out  of  this  country  together,  tliat  is  aXS. 
we  aak." 

"  Is  God  on  their  side  1 "  stud  George^  speaking  less  to  his 
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mb  than  pouring  out  hie  own  bitter  thoughta  "  Does  be 
see  all  they  do!  Why  does  he  let  such  things  h^penJ 
And  they  t«ll  us  that  the  Bible  is  on  their  side ;  certain]/  all 
the  power  is.  They  are  rich,  and  healthy,  and  happy;  tbty 
ora  members  of  churohes,  expecting  to  go  to  heaTen ;  ana 
they  get  alopg  bo  easy  in  the  world,  and  have  it  all  their  own 
■way;  and  poor,  honest,  faithful  Christians, — Christiana  aa 
good  or  better  than  they, — are  lying  in  the  veiy  dust  under 
their  feet.  They  buy  'em  and  eell  'em,  and  make  trade  of 
their  heart's   blood,  and  groans  and  tears, — and  God  Ittt 

"  Friend  Geoi^,"  said  Simeon,  from  the  kitchen,  "  listen 
to  this  Psalm  ;  it  may  do  thee  good." 

George  drew  hie  eeat  near  the  door,  and  Eliza,  wiping  her 
tears,  came  forward  also  to  listen,  while  Simeon  read  as 
follows : — 

"  But  OB  for  me,  my  feet  were  alnuHt  gone  ;  my  eteps  had 
well-ni^  slipped.  For  I  waa  envioue  of  tho  foolieh,  when  I 
eaw  the  prosperily  of  the  wicked.  They  are  not  in  trouble 
like  other  men,  neither  are  tbey  plagued  like  other  men. 
Therefore,  pride  composseth  them  as  a  chain ;  violence 
covereth  them  as  a  garment.  Their  eyea  stand  out  with 
fetneas ;  they  have  more  than  heart  could  wish.  They  are 
corrupt  and  epeak  wickedly  concerning  oppression  j  they 
speak  loftily.  Therefore  his  people  return,  and  the  waters  of 
a  taH  cup  are  wrut^  out  to  them,  and  they  say.  How  duth 
God  know  t  and  is  there  knowledge  in  the  Moat  High  1  " 

"  le  not  that  the  way  thee  feels,  George  1 " 

"  It  ia  so,  indeed,"  said  George, — "as  well  aa  I  could  have 
-written  it  myself." 

"  Then,  hear,"  said  Simeon :  "  When  I  thought  to  know 
this,  it  was  too  painful  for  me  until  I  went  unto  the  sanctuMy 
of  God.  Then  understood  I  their  end.  Surely  thou  didst 
.set  them  in  slippery  places,  thou  castedst  them  down  to 
destruction.  As  a  dr^m  when  one  awaketh,  so,  0  Lord, 
when  thou  awakeet,  thou  ehalt  despise  their  image.  Never- 
theless, I  am  continually  with  thee  ;  thou  bast  holdeu  me  by 
imy  right  hand.  Thou  ehalt  guide  me  by  thy  counsel,  and. 
aftenrards  receive  me  to  glory.  It  is  good  for  me  to  dsur 
near  unto  God.     I  have  put  my  trust  in  the  Lord  God." 

The  words  of  holy  trust,  breathed  by  the  friendly  old  man, 
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stole  like  sacred  muBic  over  the  harassed  and  chafed  epirit  of 
Geor^  ;  and  after  he  ceased,  he  sat  with  a  gentle  and  suh- 
duod  expression  on  his  flue  features. 

"If  thie  world  were  aU,  George,"  said  Simeon,  "thee 
might,  indeed,  ask,  where  is  the  Lord  1  But  it  is  often  those 
irho  have  leeat  o*'  all  in  this  life  whom  He  chooseth  for  the 
kingdom.  Put  thy  trust  in  Him,  and,  no  matter  what  be&ls 
thee  here,  He  will  make  all  right  bereafter." 

If  these  words  had  been  spoken  by  some  easy,  self-indulgent 
exhorter,  from  whose  mouth  they  might  have  come  merely  as 
pious  and  rhetorical  flourish,  proper  to  be  used  to  people  iu 
distress,  perhaps  tbey  might  not  have  had  much  cifoct ;  but 
coming  from  one  who  daily  and  calmly  risked  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  the  cause  of  God  and  man,  they  had  a 
weight  that  could  not  but  be  felt,  and  both  the  poor,  desolate 
fugitives  found  calmness  and  strength  breathing  into  them 
from  it. 

And  now  Eachol  took  Eliza's  hand  kindly,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  supper-table.  As  they  were  sitting  down,  a  light  tap 
sounded  at  the  door,  and  Kuth  entered. 

"I  just  ran  in,"  she  said,  "with  these  litt3e  stockings  for 
the  hoy,— three  pair,  nice,  warm  woollen  onea  It  will  be  bo 
cold,  thee  knows,  in  Canada.  Does  thee  keep  up  good 
courage,  Elizal"  she  added,  tripping  round  to  Eliza's  side  of 
the  table,  and  shaking  her  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  slipping  a 
seed-oake  into  Harry's  hand.  "  I  brought  a  little  parcel  of 
these  for  him,"  she  said,  tuning  at  her  pocket  to  get  out  the 
pack[^.     "Children,  thee  knows,  will  always  he  eating." 

"  0,  thank  you;  jou  are  too  kind,"  said  Eliza. 

"  Come,  Ruth,  ait  down  to  supper,"  said  JtacheL 

"I  couldn't,  any  way.  I  left  John  with  the  baby,  and 
some  biscuits  in  the  oven ;  and  I  can't  stay  a  moment,  else 
John  will  burn  up  all  the  biscuits,  and  give  the  baby  nil  the 
«Qgar  in  the  bowl.  That's  the  way  he  does,"  said  the  little 
<3oal<eress,  langhii^.  "So,  good-bye,  Eliza;  good-bye,  George; 
the  Lord  g^nt  thee  a  safe  journey;"  and,  witii  a  few  tripping 
steps,  Hutti  was  out  of  the  apartment. 

A  little  while  after  supper,  a  large  covered  wagon  drew  np  . 
before  the  door;  the  night  was  clear  starlight ;  and  Phineaa 
jumped  briskly  down  from  his  seat  to  arrange  his  passengers. 
fieorge  walked  out  of  the  door,  with  bis  diild  on  one  arm  and 
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his  wife  on  the  other.  Hia  step  was  firm,  his  fiice  settled  and 
resolute.     Rachel  and  Simeon  came  out  after  them. 

"You  get  out,  a  moment,"  said  Phiueaa  to  those  inside, 
"  and  let  me  fix  the  back  of  the  wagon,  there,  for  the  women- 
folks and  the  boy." 

"Hero  are  the  two  buffiiloes,"  said  Eachel.  "Make  the  seats 
as  comfortable  as  may  be ;  it's  hard  ridii^  all  night." 

Jim  came  out  first,  and  carefully  assisted  out  his  old 
mother,  who  clung  to  his  arm,  and  looked  anxiously  abtfafc 
as  if  she  expected  the  pursuer  every  moment 

"Jim, are  your  pistols  oil  in  order)"  said  Geoi^,in  a  low, 
firm  voice. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  said  Jim. 

"And  you've  no  doubt  what  you  shall  do,  if  they  comet" 

"I  rather  think  I  haven't,"  said  Jim,  throwing  open  his 
broad  chest,  and  taking  a  deep  breath.  "  Bo  you  think  111 
let  them  get  mother  again ) " 

During  this  brief  colloquy,  Eliza  had  been  taking  her  leave 
of  her  kind  friend,  Sachel,  and  was  handed  into  the  carriage 
by  Simeon,  and,  creeping  into  the  back  part  with  he^  boy, 
sat  down  among  the  buiMo-skins.  The  old  woman  was  next 
handed  in  and  seated,  and  George  and  Jim  placed  on  a  rough 
board  seat  front  of  them,  and  Phineaa  mounted  in  front, 

"  Farewell,  my  friends,"  said  Simeon,  from  without. 

"Ood  blees  you!"  answered  all  from  within. 

And  the  wagon  drove  off,  rattling  and  jolting  over  the 
frozen  road. 

There  was  no  opportunity  for  conversation,  on  account  of 
the  roughness  of  the  way  and  the  noise  of  the  wheels.  The 
vehicle,  therefore,  rumbled  on,  through  long,  dark  stretches 
of  woodland, — over  wide,  dreary  plains, — up  hills,  and  down, 
valleys, — and  on,  on,  on  they  jogged,  hour  after  hour.  The 
child  soon  fell  ajsleep,  and  lay  heavily  in  his  mother's  lap. 
The  poor,  frightened  old  woman  at  last  forgot  her  feats;  «»d, 
even  Eliza,  as  the  night  waned,  found  all  her  anxieties  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  her  eyes  from  closing.  Fhineas  seemed,  on  tho 
whole,  the  briskest  of  the  company,  and  beguiled  his  loftg 
drive  with  whistling  certain  very  unquaker-like  songs,  os'  be 

But  about  three  o'clock  George's  ear  caught  the  hasty  and 
decided  click  of  a  horse's  hoof  comiiig  behind  them  at  some 
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Aiatauc^  and  jogged  Pbineu  by  the  elbow.  Phiaeos  puUed 
up  his  horses,  and  liatened. 

."  That  must  be  Michael,"  he  aiud;  "  I  think  I  know  the 
Bound  of  his  gallop ;"  and  ba  rose  up  and  stretched  bis  head 
anxiously  back  over  the  road. 

A  nma  ridiug  iu  hot  haste  was  now  dimlj  descried  at  the 
top  of  a  distant  bilL 

.  "  There  he  is,  I  do  b^evel"  said  Phiaeas.  George  and 
Jim  both  sprang  out  of  the  wagon,  before  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing.  All  stood  intensely  ulent,  with  their  fiioes 
turned  towards  the  expected  messenger.  On  he  came.  Now 
be  went  down  into  a  valley,  where  they  could  not  see  bim ; 
but  they  heard  the  sharp,  hasty  tramp,  rising  nearer  and 
nearer;  at  last  they  saw  him  emerge  ou  the  top  of  an 
eminenoe,  within  hail. 

"Yes,  that's  Michael  I"  said  Phineas;  and,  raising  his 
Toice,  "  Halloa,  there,  Michael  I " 

"  Pbinaas  !  ia  that  thee }" 

"  Yes;  what  news — th^  coming)" 

."  Right  on  behind,  eight  or  ten  of  them,  hot  with  braudy, 
Bweafing  and  foaming  like  bo  many  wolves." 

And,  just  as  he  spoke,  a  breeze  brought  the  faint  sound  of 
galloping  horsemen  towards  them. 

"  In  with  you, — quick,  boys,  in  !  "  said  Phineas.  "  If  you 
must  fight,  wait  till  I  get  you  a  piece  ahead."  And,  with  the 
word,  both  jumped  in,  and  Phineas  lashed  the  horses  to  a  run, 
the  horseman  keeping  close  beside  them.  The  wagon  rattled, 
■  jumped,  nlioost  flew,  over  the  frozen  ground ;  but  plainer,  and 
still  plainer,  came  the  noise  of  pursuing  horscnieu  behind. 
The  women  heard  it,  and,  looking  anxiously  out,  saw,  fai'  in 
the  rear,  on  the  brow  of  a  distant  hill,  a  party  of  men  looming 
up  against  the  red-stre:iked  sky  of  early  dawn.  Another  hill, 
and  their  pursuers  had  evidently  caught  sight  of  their  wagon, 
whose  white  clotb-covered  top  made  it  conspicuous  at  some 
-  distance,  and  a  loud  yell  of  brutal  triumph  came  forward  on 
.  the  wind.  Eliza  dckened,  and  strained  her  child  closer  to  her 
bosom;  the  old  woman  prayed  and  groaned,  and  George  and 
.Jim  clenched  their  pistols  with  the  gi«sp  of  despair.  The 
pursuers  gained  on  them  &st ;  the  carnage  made  a  sudden 
.  turn,  and  brought  them  near  a  ledge  of  a  steep  overhan^ng 
rock,  that  rose  in  an  isolated  ridge  or  clump  iu  a  large  lot 
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irhich  was,  all  around  it,  quite  dear  and  smooth.  Tliis 
isolated  pile,  or  range  of  rocks^  rose  up  black  and  bcary 
against  the  brightening  sky,  and  seemad  to  promise  shelter 
and  concealment.  It  weis  a  place  well  known  to  Phineaa,  wiio 
had  been  &miliar  with  the  spot  in  his  btmtiDg  days;  end  it 
was  to  gain  this  point  he  had  been  racing  bis  horses. 

"  Now  for  it !"  said  be,  suddenly  checking  his  bones,  And 
springing  from  his  seat  to  the  ground.  "  Out  with  you,  in 
a  twinkling,  every  one,  and  up  into  these  rocks  with  me. 
Michael,  thee  tie  ^y  horae  to  the  wngon,  and  drive  ahead  to 


In  a  twinkling  they  were  all  out  of  the  carriage. 

"  There,"  said  Phineaa,  catching  up  Harry,  "  joii,  eaoh  of 
yon,  see  to  the  women ;  and  run,  now,  if  you  ever  did  run ! " 

There  needed  no  exhortation.  Quicker  than  we  can  say  itj 
the  whole  party  were  oTer  the  fence,  making  with  nil  ^leed 
for  the  rocks,  while  Michael,  throwing  hinuelf  irom  his  hatsa, 
and  &stening  the  bridle  to  the  wi^n,  begnn  driving  it  nqodiy 
away. 

"  Come  ahead,"  said  Phineas,  aa  they  reached  the  Fodn, 
and  saw,  in  the  mingled  starlight  and  dawn,  the  traces  i^  a 
rude  but  plainly  marked  foot-path  leading  up  among  them; 
"  this  is  one  of  our  old  bunting-dens.      Come  up  !" 

Phineas  went  before,  springing  up  the  rocks  like  a  gmt, 
with  the  boy  in  bis  arms.  Jim  came  second,  hearing  his 
trembling  old  mother  over  his  shoulder,  and  George  and  Eliza 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  party  of  horsemen  came  up  to 
the  fence,  and,  with  mingled  shouts  and  oaths,  were  diamount^ 
ing,  to  prepare  to  follow  them.  A  few  moments'  scrambling 
brought  them  to  the  top  of  the  ledge ;  the  path  then  passed 
between  a  narrow  defile,  where  only  one  could  walk  at  a  time. 
till  suddenly  they  came  to  a  rift  or  chanu  more  than  a  yvd 
in  breadth,  and  beyond  which  lay  »  pile  of  rocks,  sepante 
from  the  rest  of  the  ledge,  standing  lull  thirty  feet  hi^,  with 
its  sides  steep  and  perpendicular  aa  those  of  a  castle.  Phineaa 
easily  leaped  the  chasm,  and  set  down  the  boy  on  a  smooth, 
flat  platform  of  crisp  white  moss,  that  covered  the  top  of 
the  rock. 

"  Over  with  yon !"  he  called ;  "  spring,  now,  once,  toe 
your  lives ! "  said  he,  aa  one  after  another  sprang  aoroK 
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Seyeral  fr^ments  of  loose  ttone  formed  a  kind  of  breaat- 
■work,  whioh  eheltered  their  poeitioo  from  the  observation  of 
thoBO  below. 

*  Well,  here  we  all  are,"  said  Phineaa,  peeping  oror  the 
Btone  breast-work  to  watch  the  assailants,  who  were  coming 
tnmultaoualy  up  under  tlie  rocks.  "  Let 'em  get  us,  iftheycan. 
Whoerer  comes  here  has  to  walk  fdngle  file  between  those  two 
rooks,  in  fiiir  nmge  of  your  pistols,  bofs,  d'ye  see  1 " 

"  I  do  see,"  said  George ;  "  and  now,  as  this  matter  is  onrs, 
let  ns  take  all  the  risk,  and  do  all  the  fighting." 

"  Thee'e  qnite  welcome  to  do  the  fighting,  George,"  said 
Fhineas,  chewing  some  oheokerbeny-ledTea  as  he  spoke ;  "  but 
I  may  hare  the  Am  of  looking  on,  I  suppose.  But  see,  these 
GilloHs  are  kinder  debating  down  there,  and  looking  up,  liko 
hens  when  they  an  going  to  fly  up  on  to  the  roost  Hadn't 
thee  better  give  'em  a  word  of  advice,  before  they  come  up,  jnst 
to  tell  'em  handsomely  they'll  be  shot  if  they  do  t" 

The  party  beneath,  now  more  apparent  in  the  light  of  the 
dawn,  oonsiBted  of  our  old  acquiuntances,  Tom  Loker  and 
Marks,  with  two  constables,  and  a  poese  coneiating  of  such 
rowdies  at  the  last  tavern  as  could  be  engaged  by  a  little 
brandy  to  go  and  help  Uie  fun  of  trapping  a  set  of  niggere. 

**  Well,  Tom,  yer  coons  are  ferly  treed,"  said  one. 

"  Ye^  I  see  'em  go  up  right  here,"  said  Tom;  "  and  here's 
a  pAtb.  I'm  for  going  right  up.  They  can't  jump  down  in  a 
harry,  and  it  won't  txike  long  to  ferret  'em  out." 

."  But,  Tom,  they  might  fire  at  us  from  behind  the  rocks," 
said  Marks.     "  Ttat  would  bo  ugly,  you  know." 

"  Ugh  !"  said  Tom,  with  a  sneer.  "  Always  for  saving  your 
akin,  Marks  !    No  danger!  niggers  are  too  plaguy  scsired  I" 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  Aottldn't  save  my  skin,"  said  Marks. 
"  It's  the  beot  I've  got ;  and  niggers  do  fi^t  like  the  devil, 


At  this  moment,  George  appeared  on  the  top  of  a  rock 
above  them,  and,  speaking  in  a  calm,  clear  voice,  said, — 

"  Gentlemen,  who  are  you,  down  there ;  and  what  do  you 
waatl" 

"  We  want  a  party  of  runaway  niggers,"  said  Tom  Loker. 
"  One  George  Harris,  and  Eliza  Harris,  and  their  son,  and 
Jim  Selden,  and  an  old  woman.  We've  got  the  officers  bore, 
asd  a  namuit  to  take  'em ;  and  we're  going  to  have  'em,  too. 
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I>'ye  hear?  An't  you  George  Harris,  that  belongs  to  tSn 
HaiTts,  of  Shelby  county,  Kentucky  1 " 

"  I  am  Geoi^  Harris.  A  Mr.  Hairia,  of  Eentut^y,  did 
call  me  bis  property.  But  now  I'm  a  free  man,  staadH^-'oi 
God's  free  soil;  and  my  wife  and  my  child  I  claim  asiMiiiH 
Jim  aad  hie  mother  are  here.  We  hare  anus  to  defend  aam- 
selves,  and  we  mean  to  do  it,  Tou  can  come  up,  if  you  i^«; 
but  the  first  one  of  you  that  comes  within  the  range  d  our 
bullets  is  a  dead  muti,  and  the  next,  and  the  next ;  and  to  ob 
till  the  last." 

"  O,  come !  come  1 "  said  a  short,  puffy  man,  stepping-'fiat 
ward,  and  blowing  his  noae  as  he  did  so.  "  Toung  mas.  Urn 
an't  no  kind  of  talk  at  all  for  you.  You  see,  we're  officeni  cf 
justice.  We've  got  the  law  on  our  side,  and  the  power,  and 
so  forth;  so  you'd  better  give  up  peaceably,  you  see;  for 
you'll  certainly  have  to  give  up  at  last." 

"  I  know  very  well  that  you've  got  the  law  on  your  nAOj 
and  the  power,"  said  Geoi^,  bitterly.  "You  mean  to  take 
my  wife  tt,  sell  in  New  Orleans,  and  put  my  boy  like  AxaX 
in  a  trader's  pen,  and  send  Jim's  old  mother  to  the  brate 
that  whipped  and  abused  her  before,  because  he  couldn't 
abuse  her  son.  You  want  to  send  Jim  and  me  back  to  be 
whipped  and  tortured,  and  ground  down  under  the  heels  af 
them  that  you  call  masters ;  and  your  laws  will  bear  you  out 
in  it, — more  shame  for  you  and  them  !  But  you  havent  gM 
us,  We  don't  own  yom-  laws  ;  we  don't  own  your  covmtry; 
we  stand  here  as  free,  under  God's  sky,  aa  you  are ;  and,  by 
the  great  God  that  made  us,  we'll  fight  for  our  liberty  till 
we  die!" 

Geoig^e  stood  out  in  fiiir  sight,  on  the  top  of  the  rook,  as 
he  made  his  declaration  of  independence ;  the  glow  of  dawn 
gave  a  flush  to  his  swarthy  cheek,  and  bitter  indignation  and 
despair  gave  fire  to  his  dark  eye ;  and,  ns  if  appealing  from 
man  to  the  justice  of  God,  he  raised  his  hand  to  heaven  as 
he  spoke. 

If  it  had  been  only  a  Hungarian  youth,  now  bravely  de- 
fending in  some  mountain  fiiatness  the  retreat  of  fiigitiV«e 
escaping  from  Austria  into  America,  this  would  have  bMm 
sublime  heroism  ;  but  as  it  was  a  youth  of  African  deacent, 
defending  the  retreat  of  fti^tives  through  America' ioto 
Canada,  of  coivcse  we  are  too  well  instructed  and  patritrfio'to 
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Bet  any  heroiBm  in  it ;  and  if  any  of  our  readers  do,  they 
must  do  it  on  their  own  private  responsibility.  When  de- 
cpfiirisg  Hungariaa  fugitives  make  their  way,  against  ftU  the 
Meardi-wanunts  and  authorities  of  their  lawful  government, 
.te  America,  press  and  poUtical  cabinet  ring  with  applause 
and  wdcome.  When  despairing  African  fugitives  do  the 
BBHie  thing, — it  is — what  w  it  1 

'.  Be  it  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  attitude,  eye,  voice, 
Buumer  of  the  speaker,  for  a  moment  struck  the  party  below 
t«  silence.  There  is  someibing  in  boldness  and  determination 
that  for  a  time  hushes  even  Ihe  rudest  nature.  Marks  was  '  ■ 
the  only  one  who  remained  wholly  untouched.  He  was  deli- 
berately cocking  his  pistol,  and,  in  the  momentaiy  silence 
Hmt  followed  George's  speech,  he  fired  at  him. 

"  Ye  see,  ye  get  jist  as  much  for  him  dead  as  alive  in 
Kentucky,"  he  said,  coolly,  as  be  wiped  his  pistol  on  bis 


Qoarga  sprang  backward, — Eliza  uttered  a  shriek, — the  boll 
fead  passed  close  to  his  heir,  had  nearly  grazed  the  cheek  of 
bis  wife,  and  struck  in  the  tree  above. 

"  It's  nothing,  Eliza,"  said  George,  quickly. 

"  Tbee'd  better  keep  out  of  ei^t,  with  thy  speechifying" 
eaid  Phineas;  "  they're  mean  scamps," 

"  Now,  Jim,"  said  George,  "  look  that  your  pistols  are  all 
right,  Rud  watch  that  pass  with  me.  The  first  man  that  shows 
himself  I  fire  at;  you  take  the  second,  and  so  on.  It  won't 
do,  you  know,  to  waste  two  shots  on  one." 

"  But  what  if  you  don't  hiti" 

"  I  »haU  bit,"  stud  George,  coolly. 

"  Good  !  now,  there's  stuff  in  that  fellow,"  muttered 
Phineas  between  his  teeth. 

The  party  beloW,  after  Marks  had  fired,  stood  for  a  moment 
rather  undecided. 

"  I  think  you  must  have  hit  some  on  'em,"  said  one  of  the 
men.     "  I  heard  a  squeal !" 

,  "  I'm  going  right  up  for  one,"  said  Tom.  "  I  never  was 
'ttlrwd  of  niggere,  and  I  a'n't  going  to  be  now.  Who  goes 
«ftcr )"  he  said,  springing  up  the  rocks. 
'  George  heard  the  words  distinctly.  Ha  drew  up  his  pistol, 
examined  it,  pointed  it  towards  that  point  in  the  defile  where 
ihe-  first  man  would  appear. 
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One  or  the  laost  coiirageous  of  the  party  followed  Tom,  and 
the  way  being  thuB  made,  the  whole  party  began  pushing  up 
the  rock, — the  hindennoBt  puehing  the  front  ones  faster  than 
they  would  have  gone  of  themselveH.  On  they  came,  and  in 
a  moment  the  burly  form  of  Tom  appeared  in  sight,  almoBt 
at  the  Terge  of  tiie  ohasm. 

George  fired, — the  shot  entered  his  side, — but,  though 
wounded,  he  would  not  retreat,  but,  with  a  yell  like  that  of  a 
mad  bull,  he  was  leaping  right  across  the  chasm  into  the  party. 

"  Friend,**  said  Phineaa,  suddenly  stepping  to  the  front, 
and  meeting  him  with  a  push  from  his  long  arms,  "  thee  isn't 
wanted  here." 

Down  he  fell  into  the  chasm,  cracklmg  down  among  trees, 
bushes,  li^;3,  loose  atones,  till  he  lay,  bruised  and  groaning, 
thirty  feet  below.  The  iall  might  haTe  killed  him,  had  it  not 
been  broken  and  moderated  by  his  clothes  catching  in  the 
branches  of  a  large  tree;  but  he  came  down  with  some  force, 
however, — more  than  wae  at  all  agreeahle  or  conrenient. 

"Lord  help  us,  they  are  perfect  devils  1**  said  Marks, 
heading  the  retreat  down  the  rocks  with  much  more  of  a  will 
than  he  had  joined  the  ascent,  white  all  the  party  came  tiun- 
bling  precipitately  after  him, — the  (at  constable,  in  particular, 
blowing  and  puffing  in  a  very  energetic  manner. 

"  I  say,  fellers,"  said  Marks,  "  you  jist  go  round  and  j^ck  vp 
Tom  there,  while  I  run  and  get  on  to  my  horse,  to  go  badt 
for  help,— that*8  you;"  and  without  minding  the  hootinga 
and  jeers  of  his  company,  Marks  was  aa  good  as  his  word, 
and  was  soon  seen  galloping  away. 

"Was  ever  such  a  sneaking  varmint  1"  said  one  of  the 
men :  "  to  oome  on  his  business,  and  he  clear  out  and  leave 
us  this  yer  way  !" 

"  Wall,  wo  must  pick  up  that  feller,"  said  another.  "Cuas 
me  if  I  much  care  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive." 

The  men,  led  by  tlie  groans  of  Tom,  scmmbled  and  inadded 
through  stumps,  logs,  and  bushes,  to  where  that  hero  lay 
groaning  and  swearing  with  alternate  vehemenco. 

"  Ye  keep  it  agoing  pretty  loud,  Tom,"  said  one.  "  Ye 
much  hurt  1" 

"  Don't  know.  ■  Get  me  up,  can*t  ye  1  Blast  that  infernal 
Quaker  !  If  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  I'd  a  pitched  some  on 
'cm  down  here,  to  see  how  they  liked  it." 
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Witli  mnch  labour  and  groaning,  the  fkllen  hero  vrb  as- 
UEted  to  riae;  and,  nith  one  holding  him  np  under  each 
shoulder,  they  gi>t  him  aa  &r  ns  the  horses. 

"  If  you  could  only  get  me  a  mile  back  to  that  ar  tavern, 
GiTe  me  a  handkerchief  or  something,  to  stuff  into  this  place, 
uud  stop  this  infernal  bleeding." 

George  looked  over  the  rocks,  and  saw  them  trying  to  lift 
the  burly  form  of  Tom  into  the  saddle.  After  two  or  three 
ioefiectual  attempts,  he  reeled,  and  fell  heavily  to  the  ground. 

"  0,  1  hope  he  isn't  killed  !"  said  Eliza,  who,  with  all  the 
party,  stood  watching  the  proceeding. 

"  Why  not  J"  said  Phineaa;  "  serves  him  right." 

"  Because,  alter  death  comes  the  judgment,"  said  Eliza. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  woman,  who  had  been  groaaiug  and 
praying,  in  her  Methodist  fashion,  duriug  all  the  encounter, 
"  it's  an  awful  case  for  the  poor  crittui-a  soul." 

"  On  my  word,  they're  leaving  him,  I  do  believe,"  said 
Phineas. 

It  was  true ;  for  afler  some  appearance  of  irresolution  and 
consultation,  the  whole  party  got  on  their  horses  and  rods 
away.  When  they  were  quite  out  of  sight,  Phineaa  began  to 
hestir  himself. 

"  Well,  we  must  go  down  and  walk  a  piece,"  he  said, 
"  I  told  Hichael  to  go  forward  and  bring  help,  and  be  along 
back  here  with  the  wagon;  hut  we  shall  have  to  walk  a  piecv 
along  the  road,  I  reckon,  to  meet  them.  The  Lord  gr^it  h^ 
be  along  soon  1  It's  early  in  the  day;  there  won't  be  much 
travel  i^oot  yet  a  wbUe ;  we  an't  much  more  than  two  miles 
from  our  stopping-place.  If  the  road  hadn't  been  so  rough 
last  night,  we  could  have  outrun  'em  entirely." 

As  the  party  neared  the  fence,  they  discovered  in  the  dis- 
tance, aloDg  the  road,  their  own  wagon  coming  back,  accom- 
panied hy  some  men  on  horseback. 

"  Well,  now,  there's  Michael,  and  Stephen,  and  Amariah," 
eicfeimed  Phineas  joyfully,  "  Now  we  are  made, — as  safe  as 
if  we'd  got  there." 

"  Well,  do  stop,  then,"  said  Eliza,  "  and  do  something  for 
that  poor  man;  he's  groaniog  dreadfully." 

"  It  would  bo  no  more  than  Christian,"  s^d  George ;  "  let's 
take  him  up  and  carry  him  on." 

"And  doctor  him  up  among  the  Quakers  1"  said  Phineas; 
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"  pretty  well,  that  I     Well,  1  don't  cfire  if  we  do.     Here,  Jet'i 
iiave  a  look  at  him;"  and  Phinens,  who,  in  the  courae  of  bis 
huntiug  and  backwoods  life,  had  acquired  some  rude  eipe-    i 
lience  of  snidery,  kneeled  dottn  by  tlie  wounded  man,  ttnd 
began  a  careful  examination  of  his  condition. 

"  Marks,"  said  Tom  feebly,  "  is  that  you,  Marks  )" 

"No;  I  reckon  'tan't,  friend,"  aaid  Phineaa.  "Much  , 
Marks  cares  for  thee,  if  his  own  skin's  safe.  He's  o^  lonn  I 
ago." 

"  I  believe  I'm  done  for,"  said  Tom.  "  The  cussed  sneaking 
d<^,  to  leave  me  to  die  alone  !  My  poor  old  mother  alwsja 
lold  me  'twould  he  so."  | 

"  La  sakes !  jist  hear  the  poor  erittur.  He's  got  a  ujammv,  ; 
now,"  said  the  old  negreas.     "  I  can't  help  kinder  pityin'  on 

"  Softiy,  softly;  don't  thee  snap  and  snarl,  friend,"  said    i 
Fhineae,  bs  Tom  winced  and  pushed  his  hand  away.     "Thee 
has  no  chance,  unless  I  stop  tho  bleeding."     And  Pbinens    I 
busied  himself  with  making  some  off-liund  surgical  nmiDge- 
ments  with  hia  own  pocket-handkerchief,  and  such  as  coii)d 
be  mustered  in  the  company. 

"  You  pushed  me  down  there,"  said  Tom,  faintly, 

"  Well,  if  I  hadn't,  thee  would  have  pushed  us  down,  thee  I 
sees,"  said  Phineas,  as  he  stooped  to  apply  hia  bandage. 
•  There,  there, — let  me  fix  this  bandage.  We  mean  well  to 
thee;  we  bear  no  malice.  Thee  sliall  be  taken  to  a  house 
where  they'll  nurse  thee  first  rate, — as  well  as  thy  onn 
mother  could." 

Tom  groaned,  and  shut  his  eyes.  In  men  of  his  cIsk 
vigour  and  resolution  are  entirely  a  physical  matter,  and  oom 
out  with  the  flowing  of  the  blood;  and  the  gigantic  fellon 
really  looked  pitoous  in  his  helplessness. 

The  other  party  now  came  up.  The  seats  were  taken  out 
of  the  wagon.  The  buffalo-skins,  doubled  in  fours,  were  spread 
all  along  one  mde,  and  four  men,  with  great  difficulty,  lilted 
the  heavy  form  of  Tom  into  it.  Before  be  was  gotten  in,  he 
fi>int«d  entirely.  The  old  negress,  in  the  abundance  of  ber 
composmou,  sat  down  on  the  bottom,  and  took  his  bead  in 
her  lap.  Eliza,  Geoi^,  and  Jim  bestowed  themselvee,  as  well 
as  they  could,  in  the  remaining  space,  and  the  whole  part? 
set  forward. 
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"  What  do  yoa  (Link  of  him)"  said  George,  who  sat  by 

Phincss  in  front. 
"  Weii,  it's  only  a  pretty  deep  flesh-wound;  but,  then, 

tumbling  and  acratcfaitig  down  that  place  didn't  help  hinx 

mueh.     It  has  bJcd  pretty  freely, — pretty  much  dreaaed  him 

out,  courage  and  all, — but  he'll  get  over  it,  and  maybe  learn 

a  thing  or  two  by  it." 
"  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  stud  George.     "  It  would 

always  be  a  heavy  thought  to  me,  if  I'd  caused  his  death, 

even  in  a  just  cause." 
"  Yes,"  said  Phineas,  "killing  is  aa  ugly  operation,  any 

way  they'll  fii  it, — man  or  beaat.  I've  been  a  great  hunter 
in  my  day,  and  I  tell  thee  I've  seen  a  buck  that  was  shot 
down,  and  a  dying,  look  that  way  on  a  feller  with  his  eye, 
that  it  reely  most  made  a  feller  feel  wicked  for  killing  on  him ; 
and  human  creatures  is  a  more  serious  consideration  yet, 
hein',  as  thy  wife  says,  that  the  judgment  cornea  to  'em  after 
death.  So  I  don't  know  as  our  people's  notions  on  these 
matter  is  too  strict ;  and,  considerin'  how  I  was  raised,  I  fell 
in  with  them  pretty  considerably." 

"  What  shall  you  do  with  this  poor  fellow  t "  said  George. 
"  0,  carry  him  along  to  Amariah's.  There's  old  Grand- 
mam  Stephens  there,— Dorcas  they  call  her, — she's  most  an 
anKuio'  nuree.  She  takea  to  nursing  real  natural,  and  an't 
never  better  suited  than  when  she  gets  a  sick  body  to  tend. 
We  may  reckon  on  turning  him  over  to  her  for  a  fortnight 

A  ride  of  about  an  hour  more  brought  the  party  to  a  neat 
fami-house.  where  the  weary  travellers  were  received  to  an 
aljuudant  breakfast.  Tom  Loker  was  soon  careMly  deposited 
in  a  much  cleaner  and  softer  bed  than  he  bad  ever  been  in 
the  habit  of  occupying.  His  wound  was  c&refuUy  dressed 
and  bandaged,  and  he  lay  languidly  opening  and  shutting 
his  eyes  on  the  white  window-cuitains  and  gently-gliding 
figures  of  his  sick  room,  like  a  weary  child.  And  here,  for 
tlie  present,  we  ediall  take  our  leave  of  jne  party. 
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CHAPTER  XTIIl. 


Our  friend  Tom,  in  his  own  simple  muaingB,  oflen  com-- 
pared  his  more  fortunate  lot,  in  the  bondage  into  which  he 
was  ooHt,  with  that  of  Joseph  in  Egypt ;  and,  in  £tot,  as  time 
went  on,  and  he  developed  more  and  more,  trader  the  eye  of 
his  master,  the  strength  of  the  parallel  increased. 

St.  Clare  was  indolent  and  careless  of  money.  Hitherto 
the  providing  and  mariieting  had  been  principally  done  by 
Adolph,  who  was,  to  the  full,  as  caretese  and  extravagant  as 
his  master ;  and,  between  them  both,  they  had  carried  on  the 
dtsper«ng  process  with  great  alacrity.  Accustomed,  for  many 
years,  to  regard  his  master's  property  as  his  own  eare,  Tom 
saw,  with  an  uneasiness  he  could  scarcely  repress,  the  waste- 
ful eipenditure  of  the  establishment ;  and,  in  the  quiet, 
indirect  way  which  his  class  often  acquire,  would  sometimes 
make  his  own  suggestionB. 

St.  Clare  at  first  employed  him  occasionally;  but,  struck 
with  his  soundness  of  mind  and  good  business  capacity,  he 
confided  in  him  more  and  more,  till  graduolly  all  the  market- 
ing and  providing  for  the  fiimily  were  entrusted  to  him. 

"  No,  no,  Adolph,"  he  said,  one  day,  as  Adolph  was  depre- 
cating the  passing  of  power  out  of  bis  hands ;  "  let  Tom  alone. 
You  only  understand  what  you  want ;  Tom  understands  cost 
and  come  to;  and  there  may  be  some  end  to  money,  by^aud- 
by,  if  we  don't  let  somebody  do  that." 

Trusted  to  an  unlimited  eiteut  by  a  careless  master,  who 
handed  him  a  bill  without  looking  at  it,  and  pocketed  the 
change  without  counting  it,  Tom  had  every  &oi]ity  and 
temptation  to  dishonesty;  and  nothing  but  an  impregnable 
simplicity  of  nature,  strengthened  by  Christian  &ith,  oould 
have  kept  him  from  it  But,  to  that  nature,  the  very  un- 
bounded trust  reposed  in  him  was  bond  and  seal  for  the  mott 
scrupulous  accuracy. 

With  Adolph  the  case  had  been  different  Thoughtless 
and  self-indulgent,  and  unrestrained  by  a  master  who  found 
it  easier  to  indulge  than  to  regulate,  he  had  fallen  into  ao 
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absolute  ctmfiiEdon  aa  to  meim  tumn  vitb  regard  to  himaelf 

and  his  master,  which  Bometimes  troubled  eren  St  Clare. 
His  ona  good  sense  taught  him  that  auoh  &  troiniog  of  his 
servants  was  uqjust  and  dangerous.  A  sort  of  chronio  re- 
morae  went  niUi  him  eTeijwhere,  aJtbpugh  not  strong  enough 
to  make  any  decided  change  in  his  course ;  and  this  very 
remorse  reacted  again  into  indulgence.  He  passed  lightly 
oyer  the  most  serious  &u!ts,  because  he  tcld  himself  that, 
if  he  had  done  his  part,  his  dependents  had  not  &dlea  into 
them. 

Tom  regarded  bis  gay,  airy,  handsome  young  master  with 
an  odd  mixture  of  fealty,  reverence,  aud  fatherly  solicitude. 
That  he  never  read  the  Bible ;  never  went  to  church ;  that  he 
jested  and  made  free  with  any  and  everything  that  came  in  the 
way  of  his  wit ;  that  he  spent  his  Sunday  evenings  at  the  opera 
or  theatre;  that  he  went  to  wine  parties,  and  clubs,  and 
suppers,  oftener  tiian  was  at  all  expedient, — ware  all  things 
that  Tom  could  see  as  plainly  as  anybody,  and  on  which  he 
based  a  conviction  tiiat  "  Mas'r  wasn't  a  Christian ;" — a  con- 
viction, however,  which  he  would  have  been  very  slow  to 
express  to  any  one  else,  but  on  which  be  founded  many 
prayers,  in  his  own  simple  fiishion,  when  he  was  by  himself 
in  his  little  dormitory.  Not  that  Tom  had  not  his  own  way 
of  speaking  his  mind  oooasionally,  with  something  of  the  tact 
often  observable  in  his  class;  as,  for  example,  t£e  very  day 
after  the  Sabbath  we  have  described,  St  Clare  was  invited 
out  to  a  convivial  party  of  choice  spirits,  and  was  helped 
home,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  at  o^t,  in  a  condition 
when  the  physical  had  decidedly  attained  the  npper  hand  oi 
the  intellectual.  Tom  and  Adolph  oasiBted  to  get  him  com- 
posed for  the  night,  the  latter  in  hig^  spirits,  evidently  re- 
garding Uie  matter  as  a  good  joke,  tmd  laughing  heartily  at 
the  rusticity  of  Tom's  horror,  who  really  was  simple  enough 
to  lie  awake  most  of  the  rest  of  thi  night,  praying  for  his 
young  master. 

"Well,  Tom,  what  are  you  waiting  fori"  said  St.  Clare, 
the  next  day,  as  he  sat  in  bis  library,  in  dressiug-gown  and 
slippers.  St  Clare  had  just  been  entrusting  Tom  with  some 
money,  and  -various  conmussiona  "  Isn't  all  right  there, 
Tom  V'  he  added,  as  Tom  etiU  stood  waiting. 

"  I'm  'fraid  not,  Mas'r,"  said  Tom,  with  a  grave  &oe. 
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St.  Clare  laid  down  his  paper,  and  set  down  hia  cofee-cnj^ 
and  looked  at  Tom. 

"  Why,  Tom,  what's  the  case )  Ton  look  as  soknm  as  a 
coffin." 

"  I  feel  very  bad,  Uas'r.  I  allays  have  thought  that 
Mas'r  would  be  good  to  everybody." 

"  Well,  Tom,  haven't  I  been  ?  Come,  now,  what  do  you 
want  3  There's  something  you  haven't  got,  I  suppose,  and 
this  is  the  prefece." 

"  Mas'r  allays  been  good  to  me.  I  haven't  nothii^  to 
complin  of,  on  that  head.  But  there  is  one  that  Mas'r  isc^t 
good  to." 

"  Why,  Tom,  what's  got  into  you  1  Speak  out ;  what  do 
you  mean  V 

"  Last  night,  between  one  and  two,  I  thought  so.  I  studied 
upon  the  matter  then.     Mas'r  isn't  good  to  himself." 

Tom  B^d  this  with  his  back  to  his  master,  and  his  hand  on 
the  door-knob.  St.  Clare  felt  his  face  flush  crimson,  but  he 
laughed. 

"  0,  that's  all,  is  it  I"  he  said,  gayly. 

"  All  1"  said  Tom,  turning  suddenly  round  and  £tllii^  An 
hia  knees.  "  0,  my  dear  young  Mas'r !  I'm.  'fraid  it  ■jrill 
be  has  of  all- — all—hoAj  and  souL  The  good  Book  sftys) 
'  it  biteth  Hko  a  Bcrpent  and  stingeth  like  an  adder !'  my 
dear  Mas'r  !' 

Tom's  voice  choked,  and  the  tears  ran  down  hia  cheek* 
"  You  poor,  silly  fool !"  said  St.  Clare,  with  tears  m  hia 
own  eyes.     "  Get  up,  Tom.     I'm  not  worth  crying  over." 
But  Tom  wouldn't  rise,  and  looked  imploring. 
"  WeU,  I  won't  go  to  any  more  of  their  cursed  nonsense, 
Tom,"  said  St  Clare;  "on  my  honour,  I  won't.     I  don't 
know  why  I  haven't  stopped  long  ago.     I've  dwa^  deqasfd 
it,  and  myself  for  it, — so  now,  Tom,  wipe  up  your  eyes,  aijid 
go  about    your   errands.      Come,   come,"   ho  added,    "  po 
blessings.      I'm  not   so  wonderfully  good,  now,"   ha  si^A, 
as  he  gently  pushed  Tom  to  the  door.     "  There,  111  sje<^e 
my  honour  to  you,   Tom,   you  don't  see   me   bo  a^in," 
he  said;  and  Tom   went  o^   wiping  his  eyes,  with,  ^gpi^ 
aitis&cl^on.  ■.,^ 

"  I'll  keep  my  laith  with  him,  too,"  stud  St.  Claxe,-^  he 
doeed  the  door. 
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And  St.  Clare  did  bo, — for  gross  sensvudism,  ia  Any  form, 
was  not  the  peculiar  temptation  of  his  nature. 

.  But,  all  this  time,  who  shall  detail  the  tribulations  mani- 
fold of  our  friend  Miss  Ophelia,  who  had  begun  the  laboura 
o£  a  Southern  housekeeper  1 

There  ia  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  servants  of 
Southern  establishments,  according  to  the  character  and 
eapafflty  of  the  mistresses  who  have  brought  them  up. 

South  as  well  as  north,  there  ara  women  who  have  an 
Gxtraordinarj  talent  for  command,  and  tact  in  educating. 
Such  are  enabled,  with  apparent  ease,  and  without  seventy, 
to  subject  to  their  will,  and  bring  into  harmonious  and  sy&- 
fematie  order,  the  various  members  of  their  small  estate, — 
to  regulate  their  peculiarities,  and  so  balance  and  compensate 
tbo  deficiencies  of  one  by  the  excess  of  another,  aa  to  produce 
a  harmonious  and  orderly  system. 

Sooh  ai  housekeeper  was  Mrs.  Shelby,  whom  we  havs 
already  described ;  and  such  our  readers  may  remember  to 
have  met  with.  If  they  are  not  common  at  the  South,  it  ia 
because  they  are  not  common  in  the  world.  They  are  to  b« 
foand  there  as  often  as  anywhere  ;  and,  when  existing,  find  in 
that  peculiar  state  of  society  a  brilliant  opportunity  to  exhibit 
their  domestic  talent. 

Such  a  housekeeper  Marie  St.  Clare  was  not,  nor  her 
mother  before  her.  Indolent  and  childish,  uusygtematic  and 
improvident,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  servants  tnuned 
under  her  care  should  not  be  so  likewise  ;  and  she  had  very 
justly  described  to  Miss  Ophelia  the  state  of  confusion  she 
would  find  ia  the  &mily,  though  she  had  not  ascribed  it  to 
the  proper  cause. 

The  first  looming  of  her  regency.  Miss  Ophelia  was  up  at 
four  o'clock  ;  and  having  attended  to  all  the  adjustments  of 
her  ovra  chamber,  as  ehe  had  done  ever  since  she  came  there, 
to  the  great  amazement  of  the  chamber-maid,  she  prepared, 
for  a  vigorous  oi^laught  on  the  cupboards  and  closets  of  the 
estabhsbment  of  which  she  had  the  keys. 
■  The  store-room,  the  linen-presses,  the  china-cloflet,  the 
kitchen  and  cellar,  that  day,  all  went  under  an  awful  review. 
Hidden  things  of  darkness  were  brought  to  light  to  an  extent 
that  alarmed  all  the  principalities  and  powers  of  kitchen  and 
chamber,  and  caused  many  wonderings  and  murmuringB 
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about    "  dese    yer   nortlieni   lodieB"   from    the    domeatic 
cabioot 

Old  Dinnh,  the  head  oook,  and  principal  of  all  rule  and 
mtborit^  in  the  kitchen  department,  was  filled  with  wroth  at 
what  she  considered  an  iuTasion  of  privilege.  No  Icudal 
baron  in  Miigna  Charta  times  could  have  more  thoroughly 
resented  some  incursion  of  the  crown- 
Dinah  was  a  chancter  in  her  own  way,  and  it  would  be 
iiyuBtico  to  her  memory  not  to  give  the  reoder  a  little  idea  of 
her.  She  vrae  a  native  and  eflaentinl  cook,  as  much  as  Aunt 
Chloe, — cooking  being  an  indigenous  talent  of  ti)e  Afrioan 
race;  but  Chloe  was  a  trained  and  methodical  one,  who 
moved  in  an  orderly  domestic  harness,  while  Dinah  waa  a 
eelf-tanght  genius,  and,  like  geninsee  in  general,  was  positive, 
opinionated  and  erratic,  to  the  last  degree. 

Like  a  certain  class  of  modem  philosophers,  Dinah  per- 
feotly  sofimed  lagto  and  renson  in  every  shape,  and  always 
took  refuge  in  intuitive  certainly ;  altd  here  she  vras  perfectly 
impr^nable.  N'o  possible  amount  of  talent,  or  authority,  or 
flzplanation,  could  ever  make  her  believe  that  any  other  way 
was  better  than  her  own,  or  that  the  course  she  hod  piueued 
in  the  smallest  matt^  oould  be  iii  the  least  modified.  Has 
hod  been  a  conceded  point  with  her  old  mistress,  Marie's 
mother;  and  "  Miaa  Marie,"  as  Dinah  always  called  her 
young  mistress,  even  after  marriage,  found  it  eaaei  to 
submit  than  contend  ;  and  so  Dinah  had  ruled  supreme.- 
This  was  the  easier,  iu  that  she  was  perfect  mistress  of  t^t 
diplomatic  art  which  unites  the  utmost  subservience  of  manaee. 
with  the  utmost  inflexibility  as  to  measure. 

Dinah  was  mistrees  of  the  whole  art  and  mystety  of  excuse-' 
makii^,  in  all  its  branches.  Indeed,  it  was  an  axiom  with 
her  that  the  cook  can  do  no  wrong ;  and  a  cook  in  a  Southern 
kitchen  finds  abundance  of  heads  and  shoulders  on  which  b» 
lay  off  every  sin  and  frailty,  bo  as  to  Tnaintjiiii  her  own  im- 
maculatenees  entire.  If  any  part  of  the  dinner  was  a  failure, 
there  were  fifty  indisputably  good  reasons  for  it ;  and  it  waa 
tils  &ult  undeniably  of  fifty  other  people,  whom  Dinah  be- 
rated with  unsparing  eeah 

But  it  was  very  seldom  that  there  was  any  fiiilura  in 
Dinah's  last  results.  Hiou^  her  mode  of  doing  everytlaas 
vu  peeuliady  meuidoing  and  oirouitou^  and  witlumt  ftn  j> 
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sort  of  calcTilfttion  as  to  tdme  and  phce, — thongh  her  kitchen 
generally  looked  as  if  it  had  been  an*i^ed  by  a.  harticarie 
blowing  throi^  it,  and  she  had  about  as  many  p]a«e6  for 
each  cooking  utensil  as  there  were  days  in  tbe  year, — yet,  if 
one  would  have  patience  to  mdt  her  own  good  time,  'Up  would 
come  ber  dinner  in  perfect  order,  twid  in  a  style  of  prepara- 
tion with  which  an  epicure  could  find  no  feult 

It  was  now  the  season  of  incipient  prepamtton  for  dinner. 
Dinah,  who  required  large  intervals  of  r^ectiou  and  repose, 
and  was  studious  of  ease  in  all  her  arrangementa,  was  seatod 
on  the  kit«hefi  floor,  amoking  a  short,  stumpy  pipe,  to  which 
she  was  muoh  addicted,  and  which  she  always  kindled  up,  as 
a  sort  of  censer,  whenerer  she  felt  the  need  of  an  inspiration 
in  her  arrangementa.  It  was  Dime's  mode  of  Inyoking  th« 
domestic  Miiaee. 

Seated  around  her  were  Vtiiious  members  of  that  lising 
race  with  whidi  a  Southern  household  abounds,  engaged  in 
shelling  peas,  peeling  potatoes,  picking  pih-feathere  out  of 
fowls,  and  other  preparatory  attangemente,'— t)inah  every 
snce  in  a  whUe  interrupting  her  meditations  to  givb  a  poke, 
or  a  rap  on  the  head,  to  some  of  the  young  operators,  with 
the  pudding-etick  that  lay  by  her  side.  In  fact,  Dinah  ruled 
over  the  woolly  heads  of  the  younger  members  with  a  rod  of 
iron,  and  seemed  to  consider  them  horn  for  no  earthly  pur- 
pose bat  to  "save  her  steps,"  as  she  phraaed  it.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  the  system  under  which  she  had  grown  up,  and  she 
carried  it  out  to  its  full  eiteut. 

Miss  Ophelia,  after  passing  on  her  reformatory  tour  through 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  establishment,  now  entered  the 
kitchen.  Dinah  had  heard,  from  various  sources,  what  was 
going  on,  and  resolved  to  stand  on  defensive  and  conservative 
ground, — mentally  determined  to  oppose  and  ignore  every 
new  measure,  without  any  actual  and  observable  contest. 

The  kitchen  was  a  large  brick-floored  apartment,  with  a 
gWat  old-fashioned  fireplace  stretching  along  one  side  of  it, — 
«ti  arrangement  which  St.  Ciare  had  vainly  tiied  to  persuade 
Dinah  to  exchange  for  the  convenience  of  a  modern  cook- 
fitove.  Not  she.  No  Puseyite,  or  conservative  of  any  school, 
iras  ever  more  inflexibly  attached  to  time-honooTed  incon'- 
venlenoee  than  Dinah. 

Wbw  Sti  Ckre  had  first  returned  &otii  the  north,  im^ 
p3 
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pressed  vlth  the  system  and  order  of  his  unole's  kitchen 
fUTangemente,  he  had  lately  provided  his  own  with  an  array 
of  CBpboards,  drawers,  and  various  apparatus,  to  induce 
syBtematio  regulation,  under  the  sanguine  illnsion  that  it 
woald  be  of  any  posaiblfl  affiistance  to  Dinah  in  htr  arrange- 
ments. He  might  as  well  hare  provided  them  for  a  equirrd 
or  a  magpie.  The  more  drawers  and  closets  there  were,  the 
more  hiding  holes  could  Dinah  make  for  the  accommodation 
of  old  rags,  tiair-combs,  old  shoes,  ribbons,  cast-^ff  artificial 
flowers,  and  ottier  articles  of  vfrtu,  wherein  her  soul  delighted. 

When  Miss  Ophelia  entered  the  kitchen,  Dinah  did  not 
rise,  but  smoked  on  in  sublime  tranquillity,  regarding  her 
movements  obliquely  out  of  the  comer  of  her  eye,  but 
apparently  intent  only  on  the  operations  around  her. 

Miss  Ophelia  commenced  opening  a  set  of  dmwci's. 

•'  What  is  this  dmwer  for,  Dinah )"  she  said. 

"  It's  handy  for  moat  anything,  Missis,"  stud  Dinah.  So 
it  appeared  to  be.  From  the  variety  in  contained.  Miss 
Ophelia  pulled  out  first  a  fine  damask  table-cloth  stained 
with  blood,  having  evidently  been  used  to  envelop  some  raw 
meat. 


"  O  Lor,  Missis,  no ;  the  towels  w^  all  a  missin', — so  I 
jest  did  it.  I  laid  out  to  wash  that  ar, — that's  why  I  put  it 
thar." 

"  Shiflesa!"  sud  Miss  Ophelia  to  herself  proceeding  to 
tumble  over  the  drawer,  where  she  found  a  nutmeg-grater 
and  two  or  three  nutmegs,  a  Methodist  hymn-book,  a  couple 
of  soiled  Madras  handkerchiefe,  some  yam  and  knitting-work, 
a  paper  of  tobacco  and  a  pipe,  a  few  crackers,  one  or  two 
gilded  china-Baucers  with  some  pomade  in  them,  one  or  tiro 
'^lin  old  shoes,  a  piece  of  flannel  caretiilly  pinned  up,  enclos- 
ing some  smaU  white  onions,  several  damask  table-napkins, 
some  coarse  crash  towels,  some  twine  and  darning-needles 
and  several  broken  papers,  from  which  sundry  sweet  heiht 
were  sifting  into  the  diawer. 

*'  Where  do  you  keep  your  nutmegs,  Dinah!"  said  li^ 
Ophelia,  with  the  ur  of  one  who  prayed  for  patience. 

"  Most  auywhar.  Missis;  there s  some  in  that  cracked  tea- 
cup, vp  there,  and  there's  some  over  in  that  ar  cupboard." 
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"  Here  axe  Bome  in  the  gratei,"  said  ISiaa  Ophelia,  holding 
them  up. 

"  Laws,  yes,  I  put  'em  there  this  morning, — I  likes  to  keep 
my  things  haady,"  s<ud  Dinah.  "  You,  Jake  1  what  are  you 
,  stopping  for !  You'il  cotch  it!  Be  rtill,  thw!"  she  added 
with  a  dive  of  hw  stick  at  the  criminaL 

"  ^That's  this!"  said  Misa  Opheha,  holding  up  the  saucer 
of  pomade, 

"  LawE,  it'a  my  hax  greoM; — I  put  it  thar  to  have  it 
handy." 

"  Do  you  use  jour  iniBtresB'  best  saucers  for  ihatl" 

"  Law!  it  wae  'cause  I  was  driv,  and  in  sich  a  hurry; — 
I  was  gwiiie  to  change  it  this  Tcry  day." 

"  Here  are  tno  damnsk  table-napldna." 

''  Them  tnble-napkina  I  put  thar,  to  get  'em  washed  oat, 
some  day." 

"  Don't  you  have  some  place  here  on  purpose  for  things  to 
he  washed?" 

„  "  Well,  Maa'r  St.  Clare  got  dat  ar  chest,  he  said,  for  dat; 
but  I  likes  to  mil  up  biscuit  and  hev  my  things  on  it  some  - 
days,  and  then  it  au't  handy  a  lifUn'  up  the  lid." 

"  Why  don't  you  mix  your  biscuits  on  tlie  pastry-table, , 
there)" 

.  "  Law,  MisaiB,  it  getfi  sot  so  .full  of  dishes,  and  one  thing 
and  another,  der  an't  no  room,  noways — " 

"  But  you  should  viadi  your  dishes,  and  clear  them  away." 

,"  Wash  my  dishesi"  said  Dinah,  in  a  higli  key,  as  her 
wrath  hi^aa  to  rise  over  her  habituiil  respect  of  manner; 
"  vhat  does  ladies  know  "bout  work,  I  want  to  knowt 
Whon'd  Mas'r  ever  get  his  dinner,  if  I  was  to  spend  all  my 
tiine  a  washin'  and  a  puttin'  up  dishes!  Miss  Marie  never 
telled  me  so,  uohQw." 

"Well,  here  are  these  onions." 

/'  I/iws,  yes  1  said  Dinah  ;  "  thar  t'»  whar  I  put  'em,  now, 
r^jouldn't  'member.  Them's  particular  onions  I  was  a  savin' 
for  dis  yer  very  stew.      I'd  forgot  they  waa  in  dat  ar  old 

'  "Miss  Ophelia  lifted  out  the  afting  papers  of  sweet  herbs. 

';  I  wish  Missis  wouldn't  touch  dem  ar.  I  likes  to  keep  my 
things  where  I  knows  whar  to  go  to  *em,"  said  Dinah,  ralher 
decidedly. 
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"  But  yoii  don't  want  these  holes  in  the  papers," 

"  Them's  handy  for  siftin'  on't  oat,"  said  Dinah. 

"  But  JOB  see  it  spills  all  over  the  drawer." 

"  Iawb,  yea  1  if  Missis  will  go  a  tiunblin'  things  all  up  so, 
it  wilL  A^ssia  hae  spilt  luts  dat  or  way,"  said  Dinah,  coming 
uneasily  to  the  drawera.  "  If  Missia  only  will  go  up  sttti^ 
till  my  clarin'  up  time  come,  I'll  have  everything  right  j  but 
I  can't  do  nothin'  when  ladies  is  round,  a  henderin'-  You, 
Sam,  don't  you  g^b  the  baby  dat  ar  sugar-bowl  I  111  crack 
ye  over,  if  ye  don't  mind  I" 

"  I'm  going  through  the  kitchen,  and  going  to  put  every- 
thing in  order,  once,  Dinah  ;  Mid  then  I'll  expect  you  to  Jxep 
it  so." 

"  Lor,  now  !  Miss  Pheha ;  dat  ar  an't  no  way  for  ladies  to 
do.  I  never  did  see  ladiea  doin'  no  sich ;  my  old  MiaaiB  nor 
Miss  Marie  never  did,  and  I  don't  see  no  kinder  need  on't ;" 
and  Dinah  stalked  indignantly  about,  while  Miss  Ophelia 
piled  and  sorted  dishes,  emptied  dozens  of  scattering  bowls  of 
sugar  into  one  receptacle,  sorted  napkins,  table-cloths,  and 
towels,  for  washing ;  washing,  wiping,  and  arranging  with 
her  own  hand%  and  with  a  speed  and  alacrity  which  perfectly 
amazed  Dinah. 

"  Lor,  now  I  if  dat  ar  de  way  dem  northern  ladies  do,  dey 
an't  ladies,  nohow,"  she  said  to  some  of  h«  satellites,  when 
at  a  safe  hearing  distance.  "  I  has  things  as  straight  as 
anybody,  when  my  clarin'  up  time  comes  j  but  I  don't  want 
ladiea  round,  a  henderin',  and  getting  my  thin^  all  where  I 
can't  find  'em." 

To  do  Dinah  justice,  she  had,  at  irregular  periods,  paroxysma 
of  reformation  and  arrangement,  which  she  called  "  clarin'  up 
times,"  when  she  would  begin  with  great  zeal,  and  turn  evety 
drawer  and  closet  wrong  side  outward,  on  to  the  floor  or 
tables,  and  make  the  ordinary  conA;sion  seven-fold  mure  con- 
founded. Then  she  would  light  her  pipe,  and  leisurely  go 
over  her  arrangements,  looking  things  over,  and  discouTBicg 
upon  them  ;  making  aU  the  young  fiy  scour  most  vigorously 
on  the  tiu  things,  and  keeping  up  for  several  hours  a  most 
energetic  state  of  confu^on,  which  she  would  explain  to  the 
aatis&ction  of  all  inquirers,  by  the  remark  that  she  was  a 
"  clarin'  up."  "  She  couldn't  hev  things  a  gwine  on  so  ok 
they  had  Iwen,  and  she  was  gwine  to  make  these  yw  youiig 
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ones  keep  better  or6er ;"  for  DiiUkb  berself,  boduIiow,  indtJged 

the  illusion  that  she,  heiBelf,  was  the  soul  of  order,  Bad  it 
■was  only  the  young  'tint,  and  the  everybody  else  in  the  house, 
that  were  the  cause  of  anything  that  fell  abort  of  perfeotion 
in  this  reapect.  When  all  (be  tins  were  soonrod,  and  the  tables 
scrubbed  snowy  white,  ftnd  everything  that  could  offend 
tucked  oitt  of  sight  in  hoiea  and  ooiiieis,  Dinah  would  dress 
hwself  up  in  a  smart  dress,  clean  apron,  and  higli,  brilliant 
Miidras  turban,  and  tell  all  marawding  "young  'una"  to  keep 
out  of  the  tithen,  for  she  was  gwine  to  have  things  kept 
nice.  Indeed,  these  poriodio  seasons  were  often  an  incon- 
venience to  the  whole  household  ;  for  Dinah  would  contract 
Buch  an  immoderate  attachment  to  her  scoured  tin,  as  to 
insist  upon  it  that  it  ebouldn't  be  used  again  for  any  pos- 
sible purpose, — at  least,  till  the  ardour  of  the  "  clarin'  up  " 
period  abated. 

Miss  Ophelia,  in  a  few  days,  thoroughly  reformed  eveiy 
department  of  the  house  to  a  systematic  pattern ;  but  her 
labours  in  all  departments  that  depended  on  the  cooperation 
of  servants  wore  like  those  of  Sisyphus  or  the  Danaides.  In 
despair,  she  one  day  appealed  to  St  Clare, 

"There  is  no  suob  thing  as  getting  anything  like  system 
in  this  family  1 " 

"  To  be  sure,  there  isn't,"  said  St  Clare. 

''Such  shiftless  management,  such  waste,  such  confusion, 
I  never  saw  I " 

"  I  dare  say  yon  didn't." 

"You  woidd'  not  take  it  bo  coolly,  if  you  were  bouse- 
teeper." 

"  My  dear  cousin,  you  may  as  well  understand,  once  for 
all,  that  we  masters  are  divided  into  two  classts,  oppressors 
and  oppressed.  We  who  are  good-natured  and  hate  severity 
make  up  our  minds  to  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience.  If  we 
Kill  keep  a  shambling,  loose,  untaught  set  in  the  community, 
fur  our  convenience,  why,  we  must  take  the  consequence. 
"Some  rare  cases  I  lutve  seen,  of  persons,  who,  by  a  peculiar 
tact,  can  produce  order  and  syatam  wiliout  severity ;  but 
Tm  not  one  of  them, — and  bo  I  made  up  my  mind,  long  agii, 
to  let  things  go  just  as  they  do.  I  will  not  have  the  poor 
devils  thrashed  and  cat  to  pieces,  and  they  know  it,— and,  of 
course,  they  know  the  staff  is  in  their  own  hands." 
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"But  to  iaye  no  time,  no  place,  no  order, — all  going  on  m_ 
thia  shiftless  way !  °  ' ' 

"  My  dear  Vermont,  joa  natives  up  by  the  North  Pole  wt 
an  extravagant  value  on  time  !  What  on  earth  is  the  use  (if 
time  to  a  fellow  who  has  twice  as  much  of  it  as  he  knows 
■what  to  do  with  ?  As  to  order  and  system,  where  there  is 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  lounge  on  the  sofa  and  read,  an 
hour  sooner  or  later  in  breakfast  or  dinner  isn't  of  much 
account.  Now,  there's  Dinah  gets  you  a  capital  dinner, — 
soup,  ragout,  roast  fowl,  dessert,  ice-creams,  and  all, — and  she 
creates  it  all  out  of  chaos  and  old  night  down  there,  in  that 
kitchen.  I  think  it  really  sublime,  the  way  she  manages. 
But,  Heaven  bless  us  1  if  we  are  to  go  down  there,  and  view 
all  the  smoking  and  squatting  about,  and  hurryscutryation  of 
the  preparatory  process,  wo  should  never  eat  more !  My 
good  cousin,  absolve  yourself  from  that !  It's  more  than  a 
Catholic  penance,  and  does  no  more  good.  You'll  only  lose 
your  own  temper,  and  utterly  confound  Dinah.  Let  her  g» 
her  own  way." 

"  But,  Augustine,  you  don't  know  how  I  foimd  things." 

"  Bon't  1 1  Don't  I  know  that  the  rollir^  pin  is  under 
her  bed,  and  the  nutmeg- grater  in  her  pocket  with  her 
tobacco, — that  there  are  sixty-five  different  sugar  bowla,  one 
in  every  hole  in  the  house,— that  she  washes  dishes  with  a 
dinner-napkin  one  daj,  and  with  a  fragment  of  an  old  petti- 
coat the  neit  1  But  the  upshot  is,  she  gets  up  glorious 
<>inneis,  makes  superb  coffee ;  and  you  must  judge  her  aa 
■warriors  and  statesmen  are  judged,  by  her  success." 

"  But  the  waste, — the  expend  ! " 

"  0,  well  1  Lock  everything  you  can,  and  keep  the  key. 
Give  out  by  driblets,  and  never  inquire  for  odds  and  ends, — 
it  isn't  best" 

"  Tiiat  troubles  me,  Augustine.  I  can't  help  feeling  asif 
these  servants  were  not  etrlctly  Iwnest.  Are  you  sure  tbey 
can  be  relied  on)"  .  - 

Augustine  laughed  immoderately  at  the  grave  ajid  anxioiis  ■ 
iace  with  which  Miss  Opbeha  propounded  the  qtiestion. 

"  0,  cousin,  that's  too  good, — hottest  ! — as  if  that's  a  tUog 
to  be  expected  I  Honest ! — why,  of  course,  they  am't  Why 
should  they  be  ?  What  upon  earth  is  to  make  them  so  1" 

"Why  don't  you  instruct)"  ■  ■■- . 
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"  Instruct  I  0,  fiddlestick  !  What  inrtructicg  do  you 
think  I  should  do  T  I  look  like  it  I  As  to  Marie,  she  has 
spirit  enough,  to  be  sure,  to  kill  off  a  whole  plantatiou,  if  I'd 
let  hor  manage ;  but  ehe  wouldn't  got  tiie  cheatery  out 
o£  them." 

"  Are  there  no  honest  ones  1 " 

"  Well,  now  and  then  one,  whom  Nature  makes  so  imprac- 
ticably simple,  truthful  and  fiiithful,  that  the  worst  posaibla 
■influence  can't  destroy  it.  But,  you  see,  from  the  mother's 
breast  the  coloured  child  feels  and  sees  that  there  are  none  but 
underhand  ways  open  to  it.  It  con  get  along  no  other  way 
with  its  parents,  its  mistress,  its  young  roaster  and  mlssio 
play-fellows.  Cunning  and  deception  become  necessary,  iu- 
evitable  habits.  11  isn't  fair  to  expect  anything  else  of  himi 
He  ought  not  to  be  ]iuuished  for  it.  As  to  honesty,  the  slava 
is  kept  in  that  dependeut,  semi-ohildish  state,  that  there  is 
no  making  him  realize  the  rights  of  property,  or  feel  that  hig 
master's  goods  are  not  his  own,  if  he  can  get  them.  For  my 
part,  I  don't  see  how  they  can  be  honest.  Such  a  fellow  aa 
Tom,  here,  is— is  a  moral  miracle  1" 

"  And  what  become  of  their  souls  1"  said  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  That  isn't  my  affiur,  as  I  know  of,"  said  St  Clare  :  "  I 
am  only  dealing  in  facts  of  the  present  life.  The  fact  i^ 
that  the  whole  race  are  pretty  generally  understood  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  devi!,  for  our  benefit,  in  this  world,  how- 
ever it  may  turn  out  in  another  !" 

"  This  is  perfectly  horrible  ! "  said  Miss  Ophelia  ;  "  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves!" 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  am.  We  are  in  pretty  good  company; 
for  all  that,"  said  St.  CJare,  "  as  people  in  3ie  broad  road 
generoliy  are.  Look  at  the  high  and  the  low,  all  the  world 
over,  and  it's  the  same  story, — the  lower  class  used  up, 
body,  soul  and  spirit,  for  the  good  of  the  upper.  It  is  so 
in  England;  it  is  so  everywhere;  and  yet  (^1  Christendom 
stands  aghast,  with  virtuous  indignation,  because  wo  do  the 
tluog  in  a  little  different  shape  from  what  they  do  it." 

"  It  isn't  so  in  Vermont" 
;,**  Ah,  well,  in  New  England,  and  in  the  free  States,  you 
hf^  the  better  of  us,  I  grant.     But  thei-e's  the  bell ;  so. 
Cousin,  let  us  for  a  while  lay  aside  our  sectional  prejudicea^ 
wid  come  out  to  dinner.'^ 
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As  Miss  Ophelia  Was  in  the  kitchen  in  the  klfter  part  of  the 
afteiTioon,  some  of  the  sable  ohildren  called  out,  "  La  sokes ! 
thar's  Prue  a  coming,  grunting  along  like  she  altera  does." 

A  tall,  bonj  coloured  woman  now  entered  the  kitchei^ 
bearing  on  her  head  a  basket  of  rusks  and  hot  rolls. 

"  Ho,  Prue  !  you've  come,"  said  Dinah. 

Prue  had  a  peculiar  scowhng  espreasion  of  countenance 
and  a  sullen,  grumbling  voice.  She  set  down  her  basket^ 
squatted  herself  down,  and  resting  her  elbows  on  her  kuaai 
nid, 

"0  Lord!  I  wish'tl'sdeadl" 

"Why  do  yon  wish  you  were  deadl"  said  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  I'd  be  out  o'  my  misery,"  said  the  woman,  gruffly,  with- 
out taking  her  eyes  from  the  floor. 

"  What  need  yon  getting  drunk,  then,  and  cutting  up, 
Pruel"  said  a  spruce  quadroon  chambermaid,  dangliuft  as 
ehe  spoke,  a  pair  of  corai  ear-drops. 

The  woman  looked  at  ber  with  a  sour,  surly  glance. 

"  Maybe  you'll  come  to  it,  one  of  these  yer  days.  I'd  be 
glad  to  see  you,  I  would;  then  you'll  be  glad  of  a  drop,  like 
me,  to  forget  your  misery." 

"Come,  Prue,"  said  Dinah,  "let's  look  at  your  rndcs. 
Here's  Miseis  will  pay  for  them." 

Miss  Ophelia  took  out  a  couple  of  dozen. 

"Thar's  some  tickets  in  that  ar  old  crocked  jug  on  t^.top 
shelf,"  said  Dinah.     "  You,  Jake,  climb  up  and  get  it  down." 

"Ticketfl, — what  are  they  for?"  qaid  Misa  Ophelia. 

"  We  buys  tickets  of  ber  Mas'r,  and  she  giree  ns  bread  for 
em." 

"And  they  counts  my  money  and  tickets,  vAtea  I  gets 
borne,  to  see  If  I's  got  the  change;  and  if  I  han't,  they  bklf 
kills  mo," 

"  And  serves  you  right,"  said  Jane,  the  pert  chamb^TBaid, 
"  if  you  will  take  their  money  to  get  drunk  on.  Tliat'a  vhat 
she  does,  Missis." 

"  And  that's  what  I  wUl  do. — I  can't  live  no  other  wi^B,i— 
drink  and  forget  my  misery." 

"  You  are  very  wicked  and  very  firolish,"  said  Miss  Ophelia, 
"to  steal  your  master's  money  to  make  youradf  a  brute 
vitL" 

"  It's  mighty  likely,  Missis  j  but  I  will  do  it,.^ye8, 1  wiliU 
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0  Lord  I  I  wish  I's  dead,  I  do, — I  wish  Ts  dead,  and  out  of 

my  misery  !"  and  slowly  and  stifBy  the  old  creatiira  rose, 
and  got  her  basket  on  her  head  again ;  but  before  she  went 
ont,  she  looked  at  the  quadroon  girl,  who  still  stood  playing, 
with  her  ear-drops. 

"Ye  think  ye're  mighly  fine  with  them  ar,  a  frolickin 
and  a  tossin'  your  head,  tmd  a  lookin'  down  on  everybody. 
Well,  never  mind,  you  may  live  to  be  a  poor,  old,  cnt-up 
crittnr,  like  me.  Hope  to  the  Lord  ye  will,  I  do ;  then  see  if 
ye  won't  drink, — drink, — drink, — yereelf  into  torment;  and 
sarvo  ye  right,  too — ugh  !"  and,  with  a  milignant  howl,  the 
woman  left  the  room. 

"  Disgusting  old  beast !"  said  Adolph,  who  was  getting  his 
master's  Bhaviug-water.  "  If  I  was  her  master,  I'd  cut  her 
up  worse  than  she  is," 

"  Ye  couldn't  do  that  ar,  no  ^raya,"  said  Dinah,  "  Her 
back's  a  far  sight  now,^Bho  can't  never  get  a  dress  together 
over  it." 

"  I  think  such  low  creatures  ought  not  to  bo  allowed  to  go 
round  to  genteel  families,"  said  Misa  Jane.  "What  do  you 
think,  Mr.  St.  Clare  V  she  said,  coquetdshly  toaung  her  head 
at  Adolph. 

It  must  be  observed  that,  among  other  apjo^riations  from 
his  master's  stock,  Adolph  was  in  the  habit  of  adopting  hia 
name  and  address ;  and  that  the  style  under  which  he  moved, 
among  the  coloured  cirdes  of  Hew  Orleaos,  was  that  of  Mr. 
St.  Clare. 

"  I'm  certainly  of  your  opinion.  Miss  Benoir,"  said  Adolph. 

Bcnoir  was  the  name  of  Marie  St.  Clare's  lamily,  and  Jano 
was  one  of  her  servants. 

"Pray,  Miss  Benoir,  may  I  be  allowed  to  ask  if  those 
drops  are  for  the  ball,  to-morrow  night  I  They  are  certainly 
bOTritchingl" 

"I  wonder,  now,  Mr.  St.  Clare,  what  the  impudence  rf 
you  men  will  come  to  I"  iaid  Jane  tossing  her  pretty  head  till 
th»  ear-drops  twinkled  ^oia.  "I  shan't  dance  with  you 
for  a  whole  evening,  if  you  go  to  asking  me  any  more  ques- 

"  0,  you  couldn't  be  so  cruel,  now  !  1  vtob  just  dying  to 
know  whether  you  would  appear  in  your  pink-  tarletane,"  said 
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"'~Wiiat  is  it)"  said  Rosa,  a  bright,  piquant  little  quadroon, 
■who  came  skipping  down  stairs  at  this  moment, 

"Why,  Ur.  St  Clare's  80  impudent?" 

"  On  my  honour,"  said  Adolph,  "  I'll  leave  it  to  Miss  Bosa, 
now," 

"  I  know  he's  always  a  saucy  creature,"  said  Bosa,  poising 
herself  on  one  of  her  little  feet,  and  looking  maliciously  at 
Adolpli.     "  He's  always  getting  me  so  angiy  with  hiia." 

"0!  ladies,  ladies,  you  will  certainly  break  my  heart, 
between  you,"  said  Adolph,  "  I  shall  be  found  dead  in  my 
bod,  some  morning,  and  you'll  have  it  to  answer  for."" 

"  Do  hear  the  horrid  creature  talk  ! "  said  both  ladies, 
laughing  immoderately. 

"Come,— clar  out,  you  !  I  can't  have  you  cluttering  up 
the  kitchen,"  said  Diuah;  "in  my  way,  fooHn'  round  here." 

"Aunt  Dinah's  glum,  because  she  can't  go  to  the  ball," 
said  Rosa. 

"Don't  want  none  o'  your  light-coloured  balls,"  said  Dinah  ; 
"cuttin'  round,  makin'  b'lieve  you's  white  folks.  Artcr  all, 
you's  ni^era,  much  aa  I  am," 

"  Aunt  Dinah  greases  her  wool  stiff,  every  day,  to  make  it 
lie  straight,"  said  Jane, 

"  And  it  will  be  wool,  after  all,"  said  Eosa,  maliMoualy 
shaking  down  her  long,  silky  curls. 

"  Well,  in  the  Lord's  sight,  an't  wool  as  good  as  har,  any 
time)"  said  Dinah,  "I'd  like  to  have  Missis  say  which  is 
worth  the  most,— a  couple  such  as  you,  or  one  like  me.  Get 
out  wid  ye,  ye  trumpery, — I  won't  have  ye  round  I " 

Here  the  conversation  was  interupted  in  a  two-fold  manner. 
St.  Clare's  voice  was  heard  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  asking 
Adolph  if  he  meant  to  stay  all  night  with  his  shaving-water; 
and  Jliss  Ophelia,  coming  out  of  the  dining-room,  said, 

"Jane  and  Rosa,  what  are  you  wasting  your  time  for  herel 
Go  in  and  attend  to  your  muslins."  " 

Our  friend  Tom,  who  had  been  in  the  kitchen  during  Gte 
conversation  with  the  old  rusk-woman,  had  followed  hflr  (JOt 
into  the  street  He  saw  her  go  on,  giving  every  once  in  Hi 
while  a  suppressed  groan.  At  last  die  set  her  basket  ifoWfl 
on  a  door-step,  and  began  airanging  the  old,  faded'dciciA 
which  covered  her  shouldeia. 

"  I'll  cany  your  basket  a  piece,"*  said  Tom,  oompB 
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"Why  should  j-e!"  said  the  voman.  "I  don't  want  no 
lielp." 

"  You  seem  to  be  sick,  or  in  trouble,  or  eomethin',"  mid. 
Tom. 

"  J  an't  sick,"  said  the  woman,  shortly. 

"  I  wish,"  BolA  Tom,  looking  at  her  earnestly, — "  I  wIkIi  I 
could  persuade  you  to  leave  off  drinking.  Don't  you  know  it 
will  be  the  ruin  of  ye,  body  and  eoul ) " 

"  I  knows  I'm  gwine  to  torment,"  siud  the  woman,  sullenly. 
'■  Yo  doa't  need  to  tell  me  that  ar.  I's  ugly, — I's  nicked, — 
I's  gmine  straight  to  torment     0,  Lord !  I  wish  I's  thar ! " 

Tom  shuddered  at  these  frightful  words,  spoken  with  a 
sullen,  impassioned  earnestness. 

"  0,  Lord  have  mercy  on  ye  !  poor  orittur.  Han't  ye  nerer 
heard  of  Jesus  Christ  1 " 

"  JesuB  Christ,— who's  he)  " 

"Why,  he's  iJu  Lord,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  think  I've  beam  tell  o'  the  Lord,  and  the  judgment  and 
torment.     I  have  heard  o'  that." 

"  But  didn't  anybody  ever  tell  you  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that 
loved  UB  poor  Euoners,  and  died  for  us  1 " 

"  Don't  know  uothin'  'bout  that,"  said  the  woman;  "no- 
body han't  never  loved  me,  sinoe  my  old  man  died." 

"  Where  wag  you  raised  1 "  said  Tom. 

"Up  in  Kentuck.  A  ronn  kept  me  to  breed  ohil'en  for 
market,  and  sold'em  as  fast  as  they  got  big  enough  ;  last  of 
^1,  be  sold  me  to  a  speculator,  and  my  Mas  r  got  me  o'  him." 

"  What  set  you  into  this  bad  way  of  drinkin' ) " 

"  To  get  shet  o'  my  misery,  I  had  one  child  after  I  come 
liere  ;  and  I  thought  then  I'd  have  one  to  raise,  cause  Mas'r 
wasn't  a  speculator.  It  was  do  pcartest  little  thing  I  and 
Miasis  she  seemed  to  think  a  heap  on't,  at  first ;  it  never 
cried, — it  was  likely  and  fat  But  Miasis  tuck  sick,  and  I 
tended  her;  and  I  tuck  the  fever,  and  my  milk  all  left  me, 
aD4  the  child  it  pined  to  skin  and  bone,  and  Missis  woiddn't 
feuy  milk  for  it.  She  wouldn't  hear  to  me,  when  I  telled 
her,  I  hadn't  milk.  She  said  she  knowed  I  could  feed  it 
on.  what  other  folka  eat;  and  the  child  kinder  pined,  and 
cri^^aod  cried,  and  cried,  day  and  night,  and  got  all  gone  to 
fikin  and  bones,  and  Missis  got  sot  agin  it,  and  she  said 
'tvwa't  nothin'  but  crossness.    She  willed  it  was  dead,  she 
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said;  and  she  vouldn't  l«t  me  bare  it  o'  nights,  c»iue,  xha 
said,  it  kept  me  awake,  and  made  me  good  for  notHing.  She 
made  me  sleep  ia  her  room  ;  aad  I  hcui  to  put  it  away  off  in 
a  little  kind  o'  garret,  and  tbar  it  cried  iteelf  to  death,  one 
night  It  did ;  and  I  tuck  to  drinMn',  to  keep  its  crying  out 
of  my  eats  I  I  did, — and  I  will  drink  1  I  will,  if  I  do  go  to 
torment  for  it  I  tSas'r  Bays  I  shall  go  to  tonneat,  and  I  teQ 
h'"\  I've  got  thar  now ! " 

"  0,  ye  poor  crittur ! ''  said  Tom,  "  han't  aobody  Bcrer 
telled  ye  how  the  Lord  Jeeus  loved  ye,  and  died  6ii  ye% 
Han't  they  telled  ye  that  he'll  help  ye,  aud  ye  ana  go  tl> 
heaven,  and  have  rest,  at  last  i  " 

"  I  looks  like  gwine  to  heaven,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  aa't 
thar  where  white  folks  is  gwine  I  S'pose  they'd  hare  me 
thar  9  I'd  rather  go  to  torment,  and  get  away  from  Maa'r 
and  Missis.  1  had  so,"  she  said,  as,  with  her  hbubI  groan,  she 
got  her  basket  on  her  head,  and  walked  Builenlj  away. 

Tom  turned,  and  walked  sorrowfully  back  t«  the  house.  In 
the  court  he  met  little  Eva, — a  crown  of  taberoaes  on  her 
head,  and  her  r^es  radiant  with  delight. 

"  0,  Tom !  here  you  are.  I  am  glad  I've  found  you.  Papa 
says  you  may  get  out  the  ponies,  and  take  me  in  my  little 
new  carriage,"  she  said,  catching  his  hand.  "  But  what's  the 
matter,  Tom )  you  look  sober.", 

"I  feel  bad,  Miss  Eva,"  eoid  Tom,  sonowfliUy.  "But 
I'll  get  the  horses  for  yon." 

"  But  do  tell  me,  Tom,  what  is  the  matter.  I  saw  yoa 
talking  to  cross  old  Pme." 

Tom,  in  simple,  earnest  phrase,  told  Eva  the  woman's 
histoiy.  She  did  not  exclaim,  or  wonder,  or  weep,  as  other 
children  do.  Her  cheeks  grew  pale,  and  a  deep,  eameet 
shadow  passed  over  her  eyes.  She  laid  both  hands  on  faer 
bosom,  and  sighed  heavily. 
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■*  ToH,  you  needn't  get  me  the  hoises.  I  don't  want  to  go,* 
riie  Bfdd. 

"Why  not,  MiaBEvaJ" 

"Thme  things  sink  into  my  heart,  Tom,"  said  Eva, — 
"they  sink  into  my  heart,"  she  repeated,  earnestly.  "I 
don't  want  to  go;"  and  afae  turned  from  Tom,  and  went 
into  the  house. 

A  few  days  after,  another  woman  cam«,  in  old  Prae'a 
place,  to  bring'  the  rueka ;  Mies  Ophelia  was  in  the  kitchen. 

"  Lor  1 "  said  Binah,  "  what's  got  Prue  )  " 

"  Prue  isn't  coming  any  more,"  said  the  woman  mjstcri- 

"  Why  not  1 "  sdd  Dinah.    "  She  an't  dead,  is  she  1 " 

"  We  doesn't  exactly  know.  She's  down  cellar,"  said  the 
woman,  glancing  at  Miss  Ophelia. 

After  Miss  Opheha  had  taken  the  rufks,  Dintth  followed 
the  wotaan  to  the  door. 

"  What  hat  got  Prue,  any  how ) "  she  said. 

The  woman  seemed  desirous,  yet  reluctant,  to  speak,  and 
answered,  in  a  low,  mysteriona  tone,— 

"Well,  you  mustn't  tell  nobody,  Prue,  she  got  drunk 
^in, — and  they  had  her  down  cellar, — and  thar  they  left 
h»  all  day, — and  I  heom  'em  saying  that  the  fiia  had  got  to 
her, — and  <Ae'i  dead  I " 

Binah  held  up  her  hands,  and,  turning,  saw  close  by  her 
aids  the  apirit-like  form  of  ETangeline,  her  large,  mystic  eyes 
dilated  with  horror,  and  every  drop  of  blood  driven  from  her 
lipa  and  cheeks. 

"  Lor  bless  us  1  Miss  Eva's  gwine  to  fiiint  away !  What 
got  UB  all,  to  let  her  har  such  talk  1    Her  pa'11  be  mil  mad." 

"I  diant  feint,  Dinah,"  said  the  child,  firmly;  "and  why 
ahoutdn't  I  hear  it  ?  It  an't  so  much  for  me  to  hear  it,  as  for 
pcK»  Pme  to  stifier  it" 
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"Zor  takes  tnX  isn't  for  sweet,  delicate  younfi;  ladiea,  like 
you, — these  yer  stories  isn't ;  it's  enough  to  kill  'em  1 " 

Eva  ughed  Again,  and  walked  up  stoira  with  a  slow  xaA 
melancholy  step. 

Miss  Ophelia  anziouslj  inquired  the  woman's  stoij. 
Dinah  gave  a  very  garrulous  version  of  it,  to  which  Tom 
added  ^e  particulars  which  he  had  drawn  &oia  her  ihaX 
morning. 

*  "An  abominable  business, — perfectly  horrible!"  die  ex- 
dnimed,  as  she  entered  the  room  where  St,  Clare  lay  reading 
his  paper. 

"  Pray,  what  iniquity  has  turned  up  now  1 "  said  he. 

"What  nowt  why,  those  folks  have  whipped  Prue  to 
death  ! "  said  Miss  Ophelia,  going  on,  with  great  strength  of 
detail,  into  the  story,  and  enlai^giog  on  its  most  ahockiog 
particulars. 

"  I  thought  it  would  come  to  that,  some  time,"  said  St. 
Clare,  goiug  on  with  his  paper. 

"Thought  ao  I — an't  you  going  to  do  anything  about  itl" 
said  Miss  Opheha.  "  Haven't  you  got  any  »eleetme3i,  or  juiy- 
body,  to  interfere  and  look  after  such  mattersl" 

"  It's  commonly  supposed  that  the  property  interest  \t  a 
sufficient  guard  iu  these  coses.  If  people  choose  to  ruin  tlioir 
own  possesmons,  I  don't  know  what's  to  be  done.  It  seems 
the  poor  creature  was  a  thief  and  a  drunkard ;  and  so  there 
won't  be  much  hope  to  get  up  sympathy  for  her." 

"  It  is  perfectly  outrageous, — it  is  honid,  Augustine  I  It 
will  certainly  bring  down  vengeance  upon  you." 

"My  dear  cousin,  1  didn't  do  it,  and  I  cau't  help  it;  1 
would,  if  I  could,  if  low-minded,  brutal  people  will  act  like 
themselves,  what  am  I  to  do?  Thoy  have  absolute  coutrol; 
they  are  irresponsible  despots.  There  would  be  no  use  in 
interfering ;  there  is  no  law  that  amounts  to  anytluug 
practically,  for  such  a  case.  The  best  we  cau  do  is  to  shut 
our  eyes  and  ears,  and  let  it  alone.     It's  the  only  resojirep^ 

,  "  How  can  you  shut  your  eyes  and  ears  1  How  can  yov~ 
let  such  things  alone }"  .    . 

"My  dear  child,  what  do  you  enpectl  Here  is  a  whole 
ttlass, — debased,  uneducated,  indolent,  provoking, — ^put,  wiih- 
out  any  sort  of  terms  or  conditions,  entirely  into  the  hands. «{ 
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euoti  people  aa  the  majority  in  our  world  are;  people  who 
have  neither  ooneideration  aor  self-ooatrol,  who  haven't  even 
tin  enhg^tened  regard  to  their  own  interest, — for  that's  the 
case  with  the  largest  half  of  mankind.  Of  course,  in  a  com- 
munity so  oT^auized,  what  caa  a  man  of  honourable  and 
Iramane  feeUngs  do,  but  shut  his  eyes  all  he  can,  and  harden 
hu  heart  1  I  can't  buy  every  poor  wretch  I  see.  1  can't  turn 
knight-enunt,  and  undertake  to  redress  every  individual  case 
of  wrong  in  such  a  city  ae  this.  The  moat  I  can  do  ia  to  try 
and  keep  out  of  the  way  of  it." 

St  Clare's  fine  countenauoe  waa  for  a  moment  overcast ; 
he  looked  annoyed,  but  suddenly  calling  up  a  gay  smile; 
he  sud, 

"  Come,  cousin,  don't  stand  there  looking  like  one  of  the 
Fates;  you've  only  seen  a  peep  through  the  curtain,— -a 
flpecijnen  of  what  is  going  on,  the  world  over,  in  some  shape 
or  other.  If  we  are  to  be  piying  and  spying  into  all  the 
dismals  of  life,  we  should  have  no  heart  to  anything,  Tis 
like  looking  too  dose  into  the  details  of  Dinah's  kitchen ;" 
and  St.  Clare  lay  back  on  the  bo&,  and  busied  himself  viih 
hispaiMT. 

wiw  Ophelia  sat  down,  and  pulled  out  her  knitttng-work, 
aiid  sat  there  grim  with  indignation.  She  knit  and  knit,  but 
while  she  mused  the  fire  burned ;  at  last  she  broke  out— - 

"  I  tell  you,  Augustine,  1  can't  get  over  things  so,  if  you 
can.  It's  a  perfect  abomination  for  you  to  defend  such  a 
system, — that's  my  mind!" 

"  What  nowl"  said  St  Clare,  looking  up.  "  At  it  again, 
hey)" 

"  1  say  it's  perfectly  abominable  for  you  to  defend  such  a 
system!"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  with  increasing  warmth, 

"  /  defend  it,  my  dear  lady )  Who  ever  said  I  did  defend 
itt"  said  St.  Clare. 

■'Of  course,  you  defend  it, — you  all  do, — all  you  South- 
erners.    What  do  you  have  davee  for,  if  you  don't  1 " 

"Are  you  such  a  sweet  innocent  as  to  suppose  nobody  in 
thU  world  ever  does  what  they  don't  think  is  right?  Dont 
fou,  or  didn't  you  ever,  do  anything  that  you  did  not  think 
^ie'rightr 

■  *'1S  I  do,  I  repent  of  it,  I  hope,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  rattling 
bei  needles  with  energy. 
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"So  do  I,"  stud  St  Clare,  peeling  hjs  orange;  "Vffl.nj- 
peuting-of  it  all  the  time,"  ," 

"What  do  you  keep  on  doing  it  fori" 

"  Didn't  you  ever  keep  on  doing  wrong,  aft^r  yotfa'  re- 
pented, my  good  OouBin)"  , 

"Well,  only  when  I've  been  very  much  temptei^''_"ftu5 
Misa  Ophelia.  '.  , 

"Well,  I'm  very  much  tempted,"  Efdd  St.  Clare;  "'tfiat's 
juat  my  difBeuIty."  , . '  / 

'  "But  I  always  resolve  I  won't,  and  I  tiy  to  break  offT*  _ 

"  Well,  I  have  been  resolving  I  won't,  off  and  on,  these'  ttn" 
years,"  said  St  Clare;  "but  I  haven't,  some  how,  got  Cfear, 
Have  you  got  dear  of  all  your  sins,  cousin ! " 

"  Cousin  Augustine,"  said  Miss  Opheha,  seriously,  and 
laying  down  her  knitting-work,  "I  suppose  I  deserve  that 
you  should  reprove  my  short-cominga.  I  know  all  you  say  is 
true  enough ;  nobody  elaa  feels  them  more  than  I  do ;  but  it 
doee  seem  to  me,  ^fter  all,  there  is  some  difference  bettreen 
me  and  you.  It  seems  to  me  I  would  cut  oS  my  right  hand 
sooner  than  keep  on,  ^"oni  day  to  day,  doing  what  I  tliousht 
was  wrong.  But,  then,  my  conduct  is  so  inconsistent  witli 
my  profession,  I  don't  wonder  you  reprove  me," 

"  0,  now,  coiisin,"  said  Augustine,  sitting  down  oti  the 
Boor,  and  laying  his  head  back  in  her  lap,  "  don't  take  da  so 
awfully  serious  I  You  know  w^t  a  good-for-nothinj^  saucy 
boy  I  always  was.  I  love  to  poke  you  up,— that's  aS, — 
just  to  see  you  get  earnest,  t  do  think  you  are  desperately, 
distressingly  good ;  it  tires  me  to  death  to  think  of  it" 

"But  this  is  a  serious  subject,  my  boy,  Auguste,*  said 
](Fiss  Ophelia,  laying  her  hand  on  his  forehewi. 

"Dismally  so,"  said  he;  "and  I well,  I  never  want  to 

talk  Berio;^y  in  hot  weather.  What  with  mosquitos  and  all, 
a  fellow  can't  get  himself  up  to  any  very  sublime  moral 
fUghts;  and  I  belieye,"  so^d  St  Clare,  suddenly  rousing  ^^^' 
self  up,  "there's  a  theory,  now!  I  understand  now" my 
northern  nations  are  always  more  virtuona  than  Bouttrfm 
ones, — I  see  i^tp  that  whole  subject." 

"  0,  Auguste,  yon  are  ^  sad  rattle-brain  !"'  '    '"'■ 

"  Am  I )  Well,  so  I  am,  I  suppose ;  but  for  once  I  'irfH  be 
eeriqua,  now;  but  you  must  hand  me  that  basket  of  ofttbtei; 
— ^you  see,  you'll  have  to  '  stay  me  with  flagons  and  couubrt 
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me  with  apples,'  if  Tm  going  to  make  this  eEfort.  Now,"  said 
Angustine,  drawing  the  biwket  up,  "  ni  b^n :  When,  in 
the  Qoaree  of  human  oTentB,  it  becomes  necessary  far  a 
fellow  to'  hold  two  or  three  doien  of  his  f^ow-wonns 
is  captivity,  a  decent  regard  to  the  opinions  of  society 
reqwffea — " 

"  I  don't  see  that  you  are  growing  more  serioas,"  said  Mias 
Ophelia. 

"  Wut, — I'm  coming  on, — youll  hear.  The  short  of  the 
matter  ig,  cousin,"  said  he,  his  handsome  &oe  suddenly  settling 
into  an  earnest  and  serious  expression,  "  on  this  abstract 
question  of  slavery  there  can,  as  I  think,  be  but  one  opinion. 
Plauters,  who  have  money  to  make  by  it, — clergymen,  who 
have  planters  to  please, — politicians,  who  want  to  ride  by  it, — 
may  warp  and  bend  language  and  ethics  io  a  d^;ree  that 
shfdl  astonish  the  world  at  their  ingenuity;  they  oao  press 
nature  and  the  Bible,  and  nobody  knows  what  else,  into  the 
service ;  but,  after  all,  neither  they  nor  the  world  believe  in  it, 
one  particle  the  more.  It  comes  from  the  devil,  that's  the 
short  of  it ; — and,  to  my  mind,  it's  a  pretty  respectable 
specimen  of  what  he  can  do  in  his  own  line." 

Uiss  Ophelia  stopped  her  knitting,  and  looked  surprised ; 
and  St.  Clare,  apparently  enjoying  her  astonishment,  went 

"  You  seem  to  wonder;  but  if  you  will  get  me  feirly  at  it, 
111  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  This  cursed  business,  accursed 
of  Ood  and  man,  what  is  it  t  Strip  it  of  all  its  ornament, 
run  it  down  to  the  root  and  nucleus  of  the  whole,  and  what 
is  jtl  Why,  because  my  brother  Quashy  is  ignorant  and 
w&k,  and  I  am  intelligent  and  strong, — ^because  I  know  how, 
and  can  do  it, — therefore,  I  may  steal  all  he  has,  keep  it,  and 
give  him  only  such  and  so  much  as  suits  my  &a(iy.  What- 
ever is  too  hard,  too  dirty,  too  disagreeable,  lor  ma,  I  may  set 
Quashy  to  doing. ,  Because  I  don't  tike  work,  Quashy  shall 
wjlrit.  Because  the  sun  hums  me,  Quaahy  shall  stay  in  the 
sun.  Quashy  shall  earn  the  money,  and  I  will  spend  it. 
Quashy  shall  lie  down  in  every  puddle,  that  T  may  mdk  over 
diy^^od.  Quashy  shall  do  my  will,  and  not  his,  all  the  days 
o£  his  mdrtal  life,  and  have  such  chance  of  getting  to  heaven, 
nt  last,  as  I  liud  convenient  This  I  take  to  be  about  what 
elaveiy  it.    I  defy  anybody  on  earth  to  read  our  slave-cod^ 
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afi  it  stands  in  our  law-books,  and  make  anything  blse  of  it. 
Talk  of  the  ahwet  of  slavery  !  Humbug !  The  thin^-itiaf 
is  the  essence  of  a!l  abuse  I  And  the  only  reason  why  tiw 
land  don't  sink  under  it,  like  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  is  he- 
cause  it  is  Tiled  in  a  way  infinitely  better  tiian  it  IB,  For- 
pity's  sake,  for  shame's  sake,  because  we  are  men  born  of 
women,  and  not  savage  beasts,  many  of  us  do  not,  and  dare 
not, — we  would  scorn  to  use  the  full  power  which  our  mvagQ 
laws  put  into  our  hands.  And  he  who  goes  the  forWieHt,  aod 
does  the  worst,  only  uses  within  limits  the  power  that  the 
law  gives  him." 

St.  Clare  had  started  up,  and,  as  his  manner  was  whm 
excited,  was  walking,  with  hurried  steps,  up  and  down  && 
floor.  His  fine  lace,  classic  as  that  of  a  Greek  statne,  aeemed 
actually  to  bum  with  the  fervour  of  his  feelings.  His  lai^ge 
blue  eyes  flashed,  and  he  gestured  with  an  unconscious  eagcr- 
netis.  Miss  Ophelia  had  never  seen  him  ia  this  mood  befbr^ 
and  she  sat  p^ectly  silent. 

"  I  declare  to  you,"  said  he,  suddenly  stopping  befijre  kis 
cousin,  "  (it's  no  sort  of  use  to  talk  or  to  feel  on  this  subject), 
but  I  declare  to  you,  there  have  beeu  times  when  I  have 
liiou^t,  if  the  whole  country  would  sink,  and  hide  all  this 
iqjustice  and  misery  from  the  light,  I  would  willingly  Eink 
with  it.  When  I  have  been  travelling  up  and  down  on  our 
boats,  or  about  ou  my  collecting  tours,  and  reflected  that 
every  brutal,  disgusting,  mean,  low-Uved  fellow  I  met,  waa 
allowed  by  our  laws  to  become  absolute  despot  of  as  many 
men,  women,  and  /children,  as  he  could  cheat,  steal,  ta 
gamble  money  enough  to  buy, — when  I  have  seen  such  men 
in  actual  ownership  of  helpless  children,  of  young  girls  and 
women, — I  have  been  ready  to  curse  my  countiy,  to  cum 
the  human  race  I" 

"  Augustine!  Augustine!"  said  Hiss  Ophelia,  "I'm  sure 
you've  said  enough.  I  never,  in  my  life,  heard  anything  lika 
this,  even  at  the  North."  'f 

"  At  the  Ifordi  I"  said  St,  Clare,  with  a  sudden  ohangG'  bf 
expression,  and  resuming  something  of  his  habitual  cflj^ras 
tone.  "  Pooh  !  your  northern  folks  are  cold-blooded  J,  jiiu 
are  cool  in  everything !  You  can't  b^n  to  cuise  up  hill  ajld 
down  as  we  can,  when  we  get  fairly  at  it" 
'  "  Well,  but  the  question  is" — siud  Miss  Ophelia. 
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"  0,  yea,  to  be  sure,  the  qaettion  is, — and  a  deuce  of  a 
qua^oa  it  k ! — How  came  yott  in  this  state  of  ain  and 
laifiei:]^  t  Well,  I  ehall  answer  in  the  good  old  worda  you 
luwd  to  teach  me,  Sundays.  I  came  so  by  ordinary  genera- 
tian.  My  serranta  were  my  other's,  and,  what  is  more,  my 
motWe;  and  now  they  are  mine,  they  and  their  increaee, 
wlu«h  bids  fair  to  be  a  pretty  oonsiderablo  item.  My  lather, 
you  'blow,  came  first  from  New  England;  and  he  was  just 
^uoh  aoother  man  as  your  father,^— a  regular  old  Koman, — 
upright,  enei^;etic,  noble-minded,  with  an  iron  will.  Your 
father  settled  down  in  New  England,  to  rule  over  rooks  and 
stpoes,  uid  to  force  an  existence  out  of  Nature;  and  mine 
Battled  in  Louisiana,  to  rule  over  men  and  women.  Mid  force 
existence  out  of  them.  My  mother,"  said  St.  Clare,  getting 
^.  aud  walking  to  a  picture  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
gaii^  upward  with  a  &ee  fervent  with  veneration,  ")Ae  was 
divitte  t  Don't  look  at  me  so  I — you  know  what  I  mean  1 
She  probably  was  of  mortal  birth ;  but,  as  6ir  as  ever  I  could 
dbaecTC^  there  was  no  trace  of  any  human  weakness  or  error 
about  her;  and  everybody  that  hvea  to  remember  her, 
whether  bond  or  free,  servant,  acquaintance,  relatlont  all  say 
tha  same.  Why,  cousin,  that  mother  has  been  all  that  h^ 
stood  between  me  and  utter  unbelief  for  years.  She  was  a 
direct  embodiment  and  personification  of  the  New  Testament 
— ft  living  fact,  to  bo  accounted  for,  and  to  be  accounted  for 
in  no  other  way  than  by  its  truth.  0,  mother  I  mother  I" 
said  St.  Clare,  clasping  his  hands  in  a  sort  of  transport;  and 
then  suddenly  checking  himself  he  came  tiaok,  and  seating 
binuelf  on  an  ottoman,  he  went  on ; 

"  My  brother  and  I  were  twins  j  and  they  say,  you  know, 
that  twins  ought  to  resemble  each  other;  but  we  were  in  all 
points  a  contntst  He  had  black,  fiery  eyes,  coal-black  hair, 
9,  strong,  fine  Boman  profile,  and  a  rioh  brown  complexion. 
.  t,  J^^d  blue  eyes,  golden  hair,  a  Greek  outline,  and  fiur  com- 

Slexioa.  He  was  active  and  observing,  I  dreamy  and  inactive. 
[^  it:aa  generous  to  his  friends  and  equals,  but  proud,  domi- 
rm^,  overbearing,  to  inferiors,  and  utterly  unmerciful  to 
i^iataver  set  itself  up  against  him.  Truthful  we  both  were ; 
Ite  from  pride  and  courage,  I  from  a  sort  of  abstract  ideahty. 
We  loved  each  other  about  as  boys  generally  do, — off  and  on, 
and  in  general ; — he  was  my  £tth^a  pet,  and  I  my  mother's. 
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"  There  was'a  morbid  eeuBitiTeness  and  aoute&eBs^ofAeJing 

in  me  on  all  possible  subjects,  of  which  he  and  mj  &t^r.had 
no  kind  of  underBtanding,  and  with  -wbicb  they  could  haTfl  oo 
poaaible  ayjnpathy.  But  mother  did;  and  ao,  nbeiv  I  had 
quarrelled  vrith  Alfred,  and  iather  looked  stoimly  on  OW, 
I  used  to  go  off  to  mother's  room,  and  git  by  her.  I  rem^iber 
just  bow  she  used  to  look,  witii  her  pale  oheeka,her  deep,ai]fi;, 
serious  eyes,  her  white  dress, — she  always  wore  white';. 'ttnd 
I  used  to  think  of  her  whenever  I  read  in  KeTelations»bout 
the  saints  that  were  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  olean  and  white. 
She  had  a  great  deal  of  genius  of  one  sort  and  uioUter,  ;parti- 
cularly  in  music ;  and  she  used  to  sit  at  her  o^;an,  playjiOg^ne 
old  uuyesUo  musio  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  singi^  with  a 
voice  more  like  an  ai^iel  than  a  mortal  woman;  and  I  would 
lay  my  bead  down  on  her  lap,  and  cry,  and  dream,  and  feel>— 
oh,  immeasurably! — things  that  I  had  no  language  to  any ! 

"  In  tbcHe  days,  this  matter  of  slavery  bad  never  betn  Ma 
vaasad  as  it  has  now;  nobody  dreamed  of  any  harm  in  It. 

"  My  fiither  was  a  bom  adstocrat  I  think,  in  soiae  pre- 
esistent  st«t«,  he  must  have  been  in  the  higher  droles  of 
spirits,  and  brought  all  his  old  court  pride  along  with  -  turn ; 
for  it  was  ingrain,  bred  in  the  bone,  though  he  was  origiuiJly 
of  poor  aud  not  in  any  way  of  noble  fiimily.  My  broUierwns 
b^otten  in  his  image. 

"  Now,  an  aristocrat,  you  know,  the  world  over,  baa  bo 
human  empathies  beyond  a  certain  Una  in  society.  In  Kn^ 
land  the  line  is  one  place,  >n  Burmah  iu  ano^er,  and  in 
America,  in  uiother ;  but  the  atiatocrat  of  all  these  oomitneB 
never  goes  over  it  What  would  be  haidsbip  and  distrosa'and 
injustice  in  his  own  class,  is  a  cool  matter  of  course  in  aoctiier 
one.  My  tacher's  dividing  line  was  that  of  colour.-  Among 
kit  equalt,  never  was  a  man  more  jost  and  generous ;  iMt  he 
considered  the  n^ro,  through  all  possible  gradations  of  ooloor, 
as  an  intermediate  link  between  man  and  animals,  and  gcsil«d 
all  hie  ideas  of  justice  or  generosity  on  this  hypobhoafa. 
I  suppose,  to  be  sure,  if  anybody  had  asked  him,  pluisp  tmd 
fiur,  whetJier  they  had  human  immortal  souls,  he  mi^t  have 
hemmed  and  hawed,  and  said  yes.  But  my  iather  wuknoCa 
man  much  troubled  with  spiritualism ;  reli^ous  sentimoii4>  he 
had  none,  beyond  a  veneration  for  God,  as  decidedly  the  head 
of  the  upper  classes.  .  > 
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"'"Well,  my  father  worked  soma  Sve  hundred  negroes;  he 
"•Ma  afn'  inflexible,  driving;,  punctilious,  buainoes  man;  OTery- 
thitig  was  to  move  by  s^tem, — ^to  be  susttuned  with  un&iling 
vkix^fKj  and  predooo.  Now,  if  you  take  into  account  that 
an  this  wao  to  bo  worked  out  by  a  set  of  lazy,  twaddling, 
'^Iftlees  labourers,  who  had  grown  up,  all  their  lives,  in  the 
tlbtenoe  of  every  poffiible  motive  to  leem  how  to  do  anything 
trat  'diirk,'  SB  you  Vermouters  say,  and  you'll  see  that  there 
lliight"liaturally  be  on  hie' plantation  a  great  many  things  that 
looked  horrible  and  distresBing  to  a  eenaitive  child  like  me. 

"  Besides  all,  he  had  an  overseer, — a  great,  tall,  slab-sided, 
two-flst^  renegade  son  of  Vermont — (begging  your  pardon), 
— who  had  gone  through  a  regular  apprenticeship  in  hardness 
and  brutality,  and  taken  his  degree  to  be  admitted  to  practice. 
My  ihMher  never  could  endnre  him,  nor  I ;  but  he  obtained 
ftu  ecrtrre  ascendancy  over  my  tather;  and  this  man  was  the 
obBolote  despot  of  the  estate. 

"  I  was  a  little  fellow  then,  but  I  had  the  same  love  that 
I  have  now  for  all  kinds  of  human  things — a  kind  of  passibn 
for  the  study  of  humajiity,  come  in  what  shape  it  would. 
I  was' found  in  the  cabioe  and  among  the  fi^-hands  a  great 
deal,  Knd,  of  contse,  was  a  great  &vourit« ;  and  all  sorts  of 
oampl^ts  and  grievances  were  breathed  ia  my  ear ;  and 
T  t(Ai  tiiem  to  mother,  and  we,  between  us,  f(»ii>ed  a .  sort  of 
committse  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  We  hind^«d  and 
repressed  a  great  deal  of  cruelty,  and  congtatul^«d  ourselves 
-ondoing-avast  deal  of  good,  till,  as  often  happens,  my  leal 
oVBTfteted.  Stubbs  complained  to  my  Either  that  he  ocmldn't 
manage  the  hands,  and  must  redgu  his  position.  Father  was 
tt'&atd,  indulgent  hoaband,  but  a  man  that  never  fliud^ 
ftom  anything  that  he  thought  uecessaiy;  and  bo  he  put 
down'  his  foot,  like  a  rock,  between  us  and  the  fie1d-hiind& 
So'  told  my  mother,  in  language  perfectly  respectful  and 
d^fsrential,  bat  quite  explicit,  that  over  the  house-servants 
rtw.  ^should  be  entire  miatrees,  b«t  that  with  the  field-hands 
rhs:  oeold  allow  no  iat«rferenoe>.  He  revered  and  respected 
fcv  ibove  all  Itving  beings;  bnt  he  would  have  said  it  all 
tke^some  to  the  Vir^  tisiy  heis^  if  she  had  coma  in  the 
<xiB^-ot  his  system. 

i-f  1  used  sometimeH  to  hear  my  mother  reasoning  cases 
with  lam^— endeavouring  tg  eicite  his  sympathies.    He  would 
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listen  to  the  moat  pathetic  aj^ieBlB  with  the  most  A 
politeueea  and  equanimitj.  '  It  all  reaolveH  itaelf  into  thii,' 
he  would  say:  'must  I  part  with  Stubba,  or  keep  bimi 
Stubbs  IB  the  soul  of  pimotualitj,  honesty,  and  efficiencrf,— • 
a  thorough  business  h&nd,  and  as  humane  as  tba  general  aiBu 
We  can't  ha-ve  perfection;  and  if  I  keep  him,  I  mustHUtMB- 
his  administration  as  a  t^ole,  even  if  there  are,  now  mnA 
then,  things  that  are  eioeptionable.  All  goTerament  m^ 
eludes  some  necessary  hardnees.  General  rules  will  bear  hanl 
on  particular  cases.'  This  last  maxim  my  father  seemed  to 
consider  a  settler  in  moat  allied  cases  of  cruelty.  After  he 
had  said  tAat,  he  commonly  drew  up  his  feet  ou  the  bo&,  like 
a  man  that  has  disposed  o£  a  business,  and  betook  himself  to 
a  nap,  or  the  newspaper,  as  the  ease  might  be. 

"  The  fiiet  is,  my  fiither  showed  the  exact  sort  of  takot  for 
a  statesman.  He  could  have  divided  Poland  as  eaoly  as  an 
orange,  or  trod  on  Ireland  as  quietly  and  ayatematicaUy  as  any 
man  Lving.  At  last  my  mother  gave  up  in  despair.  It  nes^ 
will  be  known,  till  the  last  account,  what  noble  and  sensitiTB 
natures  like  hen  have  felt,  cast,  utterly  helpless,  into  «hat 
seems  to  them  an  abyss  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  nhi«k 
seems  so  to  nobody  about  them.  It  has  been  an  ttgo  of  long^. 
sorrow  of  auch  natures,  in  such  a  hell-b^;otten  sort  of  wnrid 
as  OUTS.  What  remained  for  her,  but  to  train  her  childrea  in 
her  own  views  and  sentimenta  T  Well,  aftor  all  you  say  abtwt 
training,  children  will  grow  up  substantially  what  they  «v 
by  nature,  and  only  that.  From  the  cradle,  Al&ed  was  an. 
aristocrat ;  and  as  he  grew  up,  instinctively  dl  his  S3mipallaai 
and  all  bis  reasonings  were  in  that  line,  and  all  moliier's 
exhortations  went  to  the  winds.  As  to  me,  they  sunk  de^ 
into  me.  She  never  contradicted,  in  fijrm,  anything  that  mj 
&ther  said,  or  seemed  directly. to  differ  from  him;  iHit  eiia 
impressed,  burnt  into  my  very  soul,  with  all  the  force  of  her 
deep,  earnest  nature,  an  idea  of  the  dignity  and  worth  of  tlw 
meanest  human  soul.  I  have  looked  in  her  face  with  solna^ 
awe,  when  she  would  point  up  to  the  stars  in  the  evenii^  md: 
say  to  me, '  See,  there,  Auguste !  the  poorest,  meanest  aoid^ 
our  place  will  be  living,  when  all  these  stara  are  gone  fcaawy 
— will  live  as  long  as  God  lives  I'  -•.! 

"  She  had  some  fine  old  paintings;  one,  in  paiiionlar,  of 
Jesus  healing  a  blind  man.     They  were  very  fine,  and  used 
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to  iiBprees  me  stronglj'.  '  See  there,  Auguste,'  she  would 
aajy '  the  blind  man  was  a  beggar,  poor  and  loatbsome ;  there- 
foo,  he  wonld  not  heal  him  ^far.off!  He  called  him  to  him, 
aad  put  hit  hands  on  Aim !  Bemember  this,  my  boy.'  If 
I  iwd  lived  to  grow  up  iisder  her  care,  ehe  might  have 
BFtiiMBlated  me  to  I  know  not  what  of  enthusiasm,  I  might 
ha»e  heen  a  saint,  reformer,  nartyr, — but,  aloa  I  alas  I  I 
vHitfrom  her  when  I  was  only  thirteen,  and  I  never  saw  her 
agMnl" 

St.  Glare  rested  his  head  on  his  hands,  and  did  not  speak 
for  anna  minutes.  After  a  while,  he  looked  up,  and  went  on ; 

"  What  poor,  mean  trash  this  whole  business  of  human 
virtoe  is  1  A  mere  matter,  for  the  most  part,  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  gec^^aphical  pofiitioo,  acting  with  natural 
tflmpsnment.  The  greater  put  is  nothing  but  an  accident  1 
Tour  filths,  for  example,  settles  in  Yermont,  in  a  town  where 
«1I  are,  in  fact,  free  and  equal ;  becomes  a  reguLu^-  church 
member  and  deacon,  and  in  due  time  joins  an  Abolition  so- 
osty,  and  tltinks  us  all  tittle  better  than  heathen^  Yet  he 
is,  ftr  all  the  world,  in  constitution  and  habit,  a  duplicate  of 
i^  fiither.  I  can  see  it  leaking  out  in  fifty  ditTereat  ways, — 
jttsc  that  same  stroi^,  overbearing,  dominant  spirit  You 
koow  "verj  well  how  impossible  it  is  to  persuade  sonie  of  the 
fidka  in  your  village  that  Squire  Sinclair  does  not  feel  above 
Ahb.  The  &at  is,  though  he  has  fitllen  on  democmtio  times, 
and  embraced  &  democratic  theory,  he  is  to  the  heart  an 
anatocrat,  as  much  as  my  &ther,  who  ruled  over  five  or  ds 
hoodied  slaves." 

Miss  Ophelia  felt  rather  dispomd  to  cavili  at  this  picture, 
and  was  laying  down  her  knitting  to  b^;in,  but  St.  Clare 
•topped  her. 

"  Now,  I  know  every  word  you  are  going  to  say,  I  do 
net'  say  they  were  alike,  ia  fact  One  fell  into  a  condition 
-^Anav  everything  acted  against  the  natural  tendency,  and  the 
nthrr  where  everything  acted  for  it;  and  bo  one  turned  out 
(I-  pretty  wilful,  stout,  Overbearing  old  democrat,  and  the 
othOT  a  wilful,  stout  old  despot  If  both  had  own«d  plan- 
ifHsam  in  Louisiana,  they  would  have  been  as  like  as  two  old 
ballets  oast  in  the  same  mould." 

'^."  What  an  undutifulboy  youare!"  said  Miss  Ophelia. 
:  }■  I  don't  mean  them  any  disrespect,"  said  St.  Clare. 
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"  You  knW  rererence  is  not  mj  fbrte.     But,  to  go  ^bcw^Tto 
my  history  t — 

"  Wieu  fether  died,  lie  left  the  whoJe  property  to  uB.twin 
boyB,  to  be  divided  as  we  should .  agree.  Thece  dow.  sot 
breathe  on  God'a  earth  a  nobler-eouled,  more  generoue  S'^ati, 
than  Al&ed,  in  all  that  couoeros  his  equals;  and  we  g^ps 
Admirably  with  this  property  queation,  without  a  wfiglo 
unbrotholy  word  or  feeling.  We  undwtook  to  ,^«k  .tlte 
plantation  together;  and  Al&ed,  whose  outward  li&^.ond  . 
eapabiliti^  had  double  the  atrengthoF  mine,  beicame  an 
enthusiaetio  planter,  and  a  wonderfLJly  Buooeasfol  oua  ,. . 

"  But  two  years'  trial  eatisfied  me  that  I  could  not  be  a 
partner  in  tlAt  matter.  To  have  a  great  gai^  of  WT^ 
hundred,  whom  I  oould  not  know  peraonally,  or  feel  any 
indiridual  interest  in,  bought  and  driven,  housed,  fed,  v^^rked 
like  so  many  homed  cattle,  strained  up  to  military  prei^wOi 
— the  queation  of  how  little  of  life's  commonest  ei^ymenta 
would  keep  them  in  working  order  being  a  constaDUy.naur- 
ring  problem, — the  ttecoiiti/  of  drivers  and  ovase^^— tiie 
ever-necessary  whip,  first,  last,  and  only  argument^r^^ 
whole  thing  was  insuff^ii.bly  disgusting  and  loathsome  iq  rae; 
and  when  I  thought  of  my  mother's  estimate  of  ope, poor 
human  soul,  it  bemime  eren  fri^tful!  „ 

"  It's  all  nonsense  to  talk  to  me  about  slaves  tfyoj/if^gsU 
this  1  To  this  day,  I  have  no  patience  with  tiie  unutterable 
trash  that  some  of  your  patronising  Korthems  have  ,inade 
up,  as  in  their  eeal  to  apologue  for  our  sins.  We  all  ,kno« 
better.  Tell  me  that  any  man  living  wants  to  work  .aQ  his 
days,  from  day-dawn  till  dark,  under  the  ocmstant  eye.  of  a 
master,  without  the  power  of  putting  forth  one  irrenqponsiUa 
volition,  on  the  same  dreary,  monotonous,  unchangii^  bxl, 
and  all  for  two  paim  of  pataloons  and  a  pwr  of  shoes  a^^ar, 
with  enough  food  and  shelter  to  keep  him  in  working  onlar  I 
Any  man  who  thinks  that  human  beii^  can,  as  a  g(Ewd 
thing,  be  made  about  as  c(»nfbrtable  that  way  as  any  otlter,  I 
wish  he  might  try  it.  Vd  haj  the  dog,  and  work  hia^  ^i^  a 
clear  oonscieneet"  :;.,, 

"  I  always  have  suppoeed,"  sud  Miss  Ophelia,  "  iltat  jou, 
all  of  yon,  approved  of  these  things,  and  thought  theniri^ 
— aooording  to  Scripture." 
'   "  Humbug  1     We  an  not  quite  reduced  to  tbi^  j«L 
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Al&b^'  wbo  is  as  determined  a  despot  as  ever  walked,  does 
not  pretend  to  this  Icuid  of  defeooe ; — no,  he  BUnds,  high  &Dd 
baogfatf,  on  tfa&t  good  old  reqwctable  ground,  the  right  of  tkt 
Itntu/eil;  and  he  nyE,  and  I  think  quite  eeuBibly,  tiiat  the 
Ameketa  planter  is  '  only  doing,  in  another  form,  what  the 
En^ah  aristocracy  and  capiudiate  are  doing  by  the  lower 
da»«»;'  that  ia,  I  take  it,  aftproprvUinff  them,  body  and 
bo»e,'iotiland  spirit,  to  their  use  and  convenience.  Ho 
defends  both,^-and  i  think,  at  least,  eonmtently.  He  says 
tint  there  can  be  no  high  dvilization  withont  enalaTement  of 
the  masses,  either  nominal  or  real.  There  must,  he  says,  he 
a  t6icer  class,  given  np  to  physical  toil  and  confined  to  an 
animal  nature ;  and  a  higher  one  tliereby  requires  leisure  and 
wealth  ibr  a  more  expanded  intelligence  and  improTemeat,  and 
becOToes '  die  directing  soul  of  tiie  lower.  So  he  reasons, 
because,  as  I  said,  he  is  bom  an  aristocrat;^ — Bo  I  don't 
befieroy  because  I  was  bom  a  democrat." 

"How  in  the  world  can  the  two  things  be  compared )" 
«ud  Hiss  Ophelia.  "  The  English  labourer  is  not  sold, 
traded,  peo-ted  from  his  family,  whipped." 

"  He  is  as  mach  at  the  will  of  his  empl<7er  as  if  he  were 
Bold  t»  him.  The  daTe-owner  can  whip  his  refractory  slava 
to  death, — the  cajntalist  can  starve  him  to  death  As  to 
laU^y  seoority,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst, — to  have 
one's,  diildren  sold,  or  see  them  starve  to  death  at  home." 

"But  it's  no  kind  of  apology  for  slavery,  to  prove  that  it 
sn't  worse  tiian  some  other  bad  thing." 

"  I  dida't  give  it  for  one,-~nay,  I'll  say,  besides,  that  ours 
is  the  mora  bcdd  and  palpable  infringement  of  human  rights  ; 
BotuaHy  buying  a  man  np,  like  a  hoise, — looking  at  his  teeth, 
oraekkig  his  joints,  and  trying  fais  paces,  and  tliea  paying 
down  for  him, — having  speculatois,  breedeia,  traders,  and 
bh^KB  in  human  bodies  and  souls, — sets  the  thing  before  the 
eiM  cf  tlie  dvilisied  world  in  a  more  tangible  form,  though 
th^-tiiing  done  be,  after  al^  In  its  nature,  the  same  ;  that  is, 
ap^ttoprkrtiiig  one  set  of  human  beings  to  the  use  and  im- 
provement of  another,  without  any  regard  to  their  own." 
'  ".f  never  diought  of  the  nmtter  in  tins  light,"  said  Miss 
Oi^elte. 

"  Well,  Tve  iiavelled  in  Kngland  some,  and  Jfve  looked 
mil  a  good  many  dooumoita  as  to  the  state  of  th^  lower 
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classes ;  and  I  really  think  there  is  no  denying  AM'ed,  whan 
he  says  that  bis  slaves  are  better  off  than  a.  large  clas  of  tho 
population  of  England.  You  see,  yoa  must  not  infer,  &oca- 
what  I  hare  told  you,  that  Alfi-ed  is  what  is  called  a  hacd 
master;  for  he  isn't  He  is  despotic  and  unmarcaful  . to 
iosubordiuatiou  ;  he  would  shoot  a  fellow  down  with  as  littU 
remorse  as  he  would  ehoot  a  buck,  if  he  opposed  him.  <  But, 
in  general,  he  takes  a  Bort  of  pride  in  having  his  slavea  com- 
fortably fed  and  accommodated, 

"  When  I  was  with  him,  I  insisted  that  he  should  do 
Bomething  for  their  instruction ;  and,  to  please  me,  he  did  get 
a  chaplfuii,  and  used  to  have  them  catechised  Sundays,  though, 
I  behave,  in  his  heart,  that  he  thought  it  would  do  about  aa 
muoh  good  to  set  a  chaplain  over  his  dogs  and  horses.  And 
the  &ct  is,  that  a  mind  stupified  and  animalized  by  every  bad 
influence  from  the  hour  of  birth,  spending  the  whole  of  every 
week-day  in  unreflecting  toil,  cannot  be  done  much  with  i^ 
a  few  hours  on  Sunday.  The  teachers  of  Sunday-schools 
among  the  manulacturiag  population  of  England,  and  among 
plantation-bands  in  our  country,  could  perhaps  testifj  to  the 
same  result,  th^v  and  here.  Yet  some  sinking  exertions 
there  are  among  u^  from  the  &ot  that  the  negro  is  naturally 
more  impressible  to  rehgious  sentiment  than  the  white." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Opbelia,  "  how  came  you  to  ff.m  jip 
your  plantation  lifel" 

"  Well,  we  jogged  on  together  some  time,  till  Alfred  sbw 
plmnly  that  I  was  no  planter.  He  thought  it  absurd,  after 
he  had  reformed,  and  altered,  and  improved  eveiywhere,  to 
suit  my  notions,  that  I  still  remained  unsatisfied.  The  fact 
was,  it  was,  after  all,  the  THiNa  that  I  hated, — the  using 
these  men  and  women,  the  perpetuation  of  all  this  ignorance, 
brutality  and  vice, — just  to  make  money  for  me ! 

"  Besides,  I  was  always  interfering  in  the  details.  Eein^ 
myself  one  of  the  laziest  of  mortals,  I  had  altogether  ..too 
much  fellow-feeling  for  the  lazy;  and  when  poor,  abift]|a^ 
dogs  put  stones  at  the  bottom  of  iJieir  ootton-baakets  to  msfe 
them  weigh  heavier,  or  filled  their  sacks  with  dirt,  ^ith 
cotton  at  the  top,  it  seemed  so  eiaotly  like  what  I  should  & 
if  1  were  they,  I  couldn't  and  wouldn't  have  them  flogged  to: 
it.  Well,  of  course,  there  was  an  end  of  plantation  disa- 
pUne ;  and  Alf  and  I  camo  to  about  the  same  point  thiit 
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I  and  my  respected  Sitiher  did,  jean  before.  So  be  told  me 
tb&t  I  mts  a  womani^  seDtimentatiiit,  and  would  never  do  for 
bufdneea  life  ;  and  advised  me  to  take  the  baak-Btock  and 
the  NflT  Orleane  &mily  mamdon,  and  go  to  writing  poetiy, 
and.  let  him  mant^  the  plantation.  So  we  parted,  and  I 
oame  here." 

"  But  why  didn't  you  free  yonr  Blavee ! " 

"  Wdl,  I  wasn't  up  to  thai  To  hold  them  as  toola  for 
money-making,  I  could  not ; — haye  them  to  help  spend 
money,  you  know,  didn't  look  quite  bo  ugly  to  me.  Some 
of  Utem  were  old  house  serranta,  to  whom  I  waa  mtidi 
attached ;  and  the  younger  ones  were  children  to  the  old. 
All  were  well  satisfied  to  be  as  th^  were."  He  paused,  and 
w^ed  refieotively  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  There  was,"  said  St.  Clare,  "  a  time  in  my  life  when 
I  had  plans  and  ht^vee  of  doing  something  in  this  worid,  more 
than  to  float  aod  drift.  I  had  vague,  indistinct  yearnings  to 
be  a  sort  of  emancipator, — to  fi'ee  my  native  laud  from  this 
spot  and  stain.  All  young  men  have  had  such  fever-fita, 
I  supp<Me,  some  time, — -but  then—" 

"Why  didn't  you  I"  said  Miss  OpheBa; — "you  oi^t 
Bot  to  put  yvur  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look  back." 

"  0,  well,  things  didn't  go  with  me  as  I  eipected,  and  I 
got  the  despair  of  living  that  Solomon  did.  I  suppose  it  wai 
a  necessary  incident  to  wisdom  in  us  both ;  but,  somehow  ot 
other,  instead  of  being  actor  and  regenerator  in  society,  I 
became  a  piece  of  drift-wood,  and  luive  been  floating  and 
eddying  about  ever  since.  Alfred  scolds  me,  every  time  we 
meet ;  and  he  has  the  better  of,  me,  I  grant, — for  be  really 
does  something ;  his  life  is  a  logical  result  of  bis  opiniomi, 
and  mine  is  a  contemptible  turn  teqwitur." 

"  My  dear  cousin,  can  you  be  satisfied  with  such  a  way  of 
spending  your  probation  J" 

"  Satisfied  I  Was  I  not  just  telling  you  I  despised  it  1 
But,  Uien,  to  come  back  to  this  point, — we  were  on  this  libe- 
ration business.  I  don't  think  my  fbelings  about  slavery  are 
peculiar.  I  find  many  men  who,  in  their  hearts,  think  of  it 
jqst  as  I  do.  The  land  groans  under  it ;  and,  bad  as  it  is  for 
the  slave,  it  is  worse,  if  anything,  for  the  master.  It  takes 
iio  spectacles  to  see  that  a  great  class  of  vicious,  improvident, 
degraded  people,  among  us,  are  an  evil  to  us  as  well  as  to 
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themaelTea.  The  capitalist  and  aristocrat  of  England  cannot 
feel  that  as  we  do,  because  they  do  not  mingle  with  the  class 
they  degrade  as  we  do.  They  are  in  our  houaes ;  they  are 
the  BBBociat«3  of  our  ohUdren,  and  they  form  their  minds 
ftister  than  ve  can ;  for  they  are  a  race  that  children  alw^s 
will  cling  to  and  aasimilate  with.  If  Eva,  now,  was'  not 
more  angel  than  ordinary,  she  would  be  ruined.  We  m^t 
as  well  aJlow  the  small-pox  to  run  ainoi^  them,  and  think 
our  children  would  not  take  it,  as  to  lot  them  be  nniustmcted 
and  viciouB,  and  think  our  children  will  not  be  affected  1^ 
that  Yet  our  laws  positiTely  and  utterly  forbid  any  effident 
general  educational  system,  and  they  do  it  wisely,  too ;  for, 
just  b^n  and  thoroughly  educate  one  generation,  and  tlia 
whole  thing  would  be  blown  sky  high.  If  we  did  not  give 
them  liberty,  they  would  take  it" 

"  And  what  do  you  think  will  be  the  end  of  this  %"  said 
Miss  Ophelia. 

"  I  don't  know.  One  thing  is  certain,— that  there  is  a 
mustering  among  the  massed,  the  world  over ;  and  there  is 
a  diet  irai  coming  on,  sooner  or  later.  The  same  thing  is 
workii^  in  Europe,  in  England,  luid  in  this  country.  Uy 
mother  used  to  tell  me  of  a  millennium  that  was  oomin^ 
when  Christ  should  ragn,  and  all  men  should  be  free  and 
happy.  And  she  taught  me,  when  I  was  a  boy,  to  pray, '  Thy. 
kingdom  coma'  Sometimes  I  think  all  this  sighing,  and 
groanii^,  and  stirrii^  among  the  dry  bones  foretels  what 
she  used  to  tell  me  waa  coming.  But  who  may  abide  the 
day  of  his  appearing  T' 

"  Augustine,  sometimes  I  think  you  are  not  fiir  from  Hie 
kingdom,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  laying  down  her  knitting  and 
looking  anxiously  at  her  cousin. 

"  Tbank  you  for. your  good  opinion;  but  it's  up  and  down 
with  me, — up  to  heaven's  gate  in  theory,  down  in  earth's  dost 
in  practice.  But  there's  the  tea-bell, — do  let's  go, — and  don't 
say,  now,  I  haven't  had  one  downright  serious  talk,  for  once ' 

At  table,  Marie  alluded  to  the  incident  of  Pme.  "  I 
suppose  you'll  think,  cousin,"  she  said,  "  that  we  ore  all 
barbarians." 

"  I  think  that's  a  barbarous  thing,"  said  Mjas  Ophelia^ 
"but  I  don't  tliiuk  yon  are  all  barbariuis.'' 
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•':  Well,  now,"  Biud  Marie,  "  I  know  it'a  impoeaible  to  get 
along  with  some  of  these  creatureB.  They  are  so  bad  they 
ought  not  to  live.  I  don't  feel  a  particle  of  ^mpathy  for 
auch  Gases,  If  they'd  only  behave  tbeatselves,  it  would  not 
happen." 

"  Bttt,  Mamma,"  swd  Eva,  "  the  poOT  creature  waa  un- 
Vppyj  that's  what  made  her  drink." 

"  Q,  fiddlestick !  as  if  that  were  any  excuse  1  I'm  unhappy, 
very  often,  I  presume,"  she  said,  pensively,  "  that  I've  had 
greater  trials  than  ever  she  had.  It'a  just  because  they  are  so 
bad.  there's  some  of  them  that  you  cannot  break  ia  hyany 
kind  of  Beverity.  I  remember  father  had  a  mas  that  was  so 
lazy  he  would  run  away  just  to  get  rid  of  work,  and  lie 
round  in  the  swamps,  stesling  end  doing  all  sorts  of  horrid 
things.  That  man  was  caught  and  whipped,  time  and  again, 
and  it  never  did  him  any  good ;  and  the  last  time  he  crawled 
off,  though  he  couldn't  but  just  go,  and  died  in  the  swamp. 
There  was  no  sort  of  reason  for  it,  for  iather's  hands  were 
always  treated  kindly."   ■ 

'"  I  broke  a  fellow  in,  once,"  said  St.  Clare,  "that  all  the 
ovefseera  and  masters  had  tried  their  hands  on  in  vain." 

"  You!"  said  Marie ;  "  well,  I'd  be  glad  to  know  when  you, 
ever  did  anything  of  the  sort." 

-  "  Well,  he  was  a  powerful,  gigantic  fellow, — a  native-born 
A&ican ;  aod  he  appeared  to  have  the  rude  instinct  of  freedom 
in  him  to  an  uncommon  degree.  He  waa  a  r^ular  African 
lion.  They  called  him  Scipto.  Ifobody  could  do  anything 
with  him ;  and  he  waa  sold  round  from  overseer  to  overseer, 
till  at  last  Alfred  bought  him,  because  he  thou^t  he  could 
maa^e  him.  Well,  one  day  he  knocked  down  the  overseer, 
and  was  &irly  off  into  the  swamps.  I  .was  on  a  visit  to  AlTs 
plantation,  for  it  was  after  we  had  dissolved  partnership. 
Alfred  was  greatly  exasperated ;  but  I  told  him  that  it  was 
his  owtt  fault,  and  l^d  him  any  wager  that  I  could  break  the 
mail ;  and  flnaJly  it  was  agreed  that,  if  I  caught  him,  i  should 
have  him  to  ^periment  on.  So  they  mustered  out  a  party 
of  some  six  or  seven,  with  guns  and  d(%s,  for  the  hunt, 
I^ple,  you  know,  can  get  up  just  as  much  enthusiasm  in 
hunting  a  man  as  a  deer,  if  it  ia  only  customary ;  in  &ct  I 
got  a  little  excited  myself  thoi^h  I  had  only  put  in  as  a  sort 
of  mediator,  in  caae  he  was  caught     .... 
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"  Well,  the  dogs  bayed  and  howled,  and  we  rode  and 
Boampered,  and  finally  we  started  him.  He  ran  and  bounded 
like  a  buck,  and  kept  us  well  in  the  rear  for  some  time;  bat 
at  lost  he  got  eaught  in  an  impenetrable  thicket  of  eane ;  tixn 
he  turned  to  bay,  and  I  tell  you  ho  fought  the  dogs  right  gal- 
lantly. He  da^ed  them  to  right  and  left,  and  actually  killed 
three  of  them  with  only  his  naked  fists,  when  a  shot  from  a 
gun  brou^t  him  down,  and  he  fell,  wounded  and  bleeding, 
almost  at  my  feet.  The  poor  fellow  looked  up  at  me  iriti 
manhood  and  despair  botli  in  bis  eye.  I  kept  back  the  dogs 
and  the  party,  as  they  came  pressing  up,  and  claimed  him  as 
my  prisoner.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  them  from  shoot- 
ing him,  in  the  flush  of  success  j  but  I  persisted  in  my  bar- 
gain, and  Alfred  sold  him  to  me.  Well,  I  took  him  in  hand, 
and  in  one  fortnight  I  had  him  tamed  down  as  submiasiTe 
and  tractable  ae  heart  could  desire." 

"  What  in  the  world  did  you  do  to  himl"  said  Marie. 

"  Well,  it  was  quite  a  simple  process.  I  took  him  to  my 
own  room,  had  a  good  bed  made  for  him,  dressed  his  woonde, 
and  tended  him  myaelf,  until  he  got  fairly  on  his  fbet  again. 
And,  in  prooees  of  time,  I  had  free  papers  made  out  for  bim, 
and  told  him  fae  might  go  where  he  liked." 

"  And  did  he  go  ]"  said  Misa  Ophelia. 

"  No.  The  foolish  fellow  tore  the  paper  in  two,  and  abso- 
lutely refiised  to  leave  me.  I  never  had  a  braver,  better 
fellow,— trusty  and  true  as  steel.  He  embraced  Christianity 
afterwards,  and  became  as  gentle  as  a  child.  He  used  to 
oversee  my  place  on  the  lake,  and  did  it  capitally,  too.  I 
lost  him  the  first  cholera  season.  In  &ot,  he  ]aid  down  his  Mi 
for  me.  For  I  was  sick,  almost  to  death ;  and  when,  Iju^n^ 
the  panic,  everybody  else  fled,  Soipio  woriied  for  me  like  a 
^ant,  and  actuaUy  brought  me  back  into  life  agun.  But,  poor 
fellow !  he  was  t^en,  right  after,  and  there  was  no  saving  him, 
I  never  felt  anybody's  loss  more." 

Eva  had  come  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  her  {bI^BFj 
as  he  told  the  story, — her  small  lips  apart,  her  eyes  wide^aw 
earnest  with  absorbing  interest.  .;  '" 

As  he  finished,  she  suddenly  threw  her  arms  aroitita'Iu|( 
neck,  buret  into  tears,  and  sobbed  convulsively.  .' ,'  \  ■ 

"  Eva,  dear  child  I  what  is  the  matter  1 "  said  St.  Cb^'u 
the  child's  small  frame  trembled  and  shook  with  the  vibfeiMQ 
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o£  her  feelings.     "  Thia  chUd,"  he  added,  "  ought  not  to  hear 
any  of  this  ^d  of  thing,— she's  nervous." 

"  Ko,  Papa,  Pm  not  nerrouH,"  said  Eva,  controlling  her- 
self suddeolv,  with  a  strength  of  resolution  singular  in  such 
a  ijiild ;  "  I'm  not  nervous,  but  these  things  mjfc  mto  my 

■"  "  What  do  you  mean,  Evat" 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  Papa.  I  think  a  great  many  thoughts. 
Ferbapa  some  day  I  shaU  teH  you," 

"  Well,  think  away,  dear, — only  don't  cry  and  worry  your 
papa,"  said  St.  Clare.  "  Look  here, — see  what  a  b^utiful 
peaoh  I  have  got  for  you ! " 

Eva  took  it,  and  smiled,  though  there  was  still  a  nervoua 
twitching  about  the  comers  of  her  mouth.  ^ 

"  Come,  look  at  the  gold-fish,"  said  St.  Clare,  taking  her 
hand  and  stepping  on  to  the  verandiih.  A  few  momenta,  and 
metrj  laughs  were  heard  throu^  the  silken  curtains,  as  Eva 
and  St.  dare  were  pelting  each  other  with  roses  and  chasing 
each  other  among  the  alleys  of  the  court. 

There  is  danger  l^t  our  humble  fiiend  Tom  be  neglected 
amid  the  adventures  of  the  higher  bom ;  but,  if  our  readers 
will  accompany  ns  up  to  a  littla  loll  over  the  stable,  they 
may,  perhaps,  learn  a  little  of  his  affiurs.  It  was  a  decent 
room,  containing  a  bed,  a  chair,  and  a  small,  rough  stand 
where  lay  Tom's'Bibleand  hymn-book:  and  where  he  sits,  at 
present,  with  his  slate  before  him,  intent  on  something  iha,t 
seems  to  cost  him  a  great  deal  of  anxious  thought. 

The  fact  was,  that  Tom's  home-yearnings  had  become  so, 
strong,  that  he  had  b^ged  a  sheet  of  writing-paper  of  Eva, 
and,  musteiiug  up  all  his  small  stock  of  literary  atttun- 
ment  acquired  by  Mas'r  George's  instructions,  he  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  writing  a  letter ;  and  he  was  busy  now,  on 
^'  slate,  getting  out  his  first  draft.  Tom  was  in  a  good  deal 
6f 'trouble,  fbr  the  forma  of  some  of  the  letters  he  had  forgotten 
gntuwly;  and  of  what  he  did  remember,  he  did  not  know 
euotly  which  to  use.  And  while  he  was  waking,  and 
breathing  very  hard,  in  his  eamestneaa,  Eva  alighted,  like  a 
fiird,  on  the  round  of  his  chair  behind  him,  and  peeped  ovei; 
hSa  idioulder. 
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"  0,  Uncle  Tom !  what  funny  things  jou  are  toakin^ 
there ! " 

"  Fm  trying  to  write  to  my  poor  old  woman,  Mias  Ets, 
and  my  little  ohil'  "  said  Tom,  drawing  the  back  of  hia  hand 
over  hia  eyes ;  "but,  somehow,  I'm  'feard  I  shan't  mate  it  out." 

"  I  wirfi  I  eouid  help  you,  Tom !  I've  leamt  to  writ*  some. 
Last  year  I  could  make  aU  the  letters,  but  I'm  afraid  I've 
forgotten." 

So  Eva  put  her  little  golden  head  close  to  his,  and  the  two 
commenced  a  grave  and  anxious  discussion,  each  one  equally 
earnest,  and  about  equally  ignorant ;  and  with  a  deal  of 
consulting  and  advising  over  every  word,  the  composition 
began,  as  they  both  felt  very  sanguine,  to  look  quite  like 
writing. 

"  Yes,  Uncle  Tom,  it  really  begins  to  look  beautiftj,"  said 
Eva,  gazing  delightedly  on  it.  "  How  pleased  your  wifell  be, 
and  the  poor  little  children  1  0,  it's  a  shame  you  ever  had  to 
go  away  from  them  1  I  mean  to  ask  papa  to  let  you  go 
back,  some  time." 

"  Missis  said  that  she  would  send  down  money  for  me,  as 
soonasthey  could  get  it  together,"  said  Tom.  "I'm  'spectJn' 
she  will.  Tonng  Maa'r  George,  he  said  he'd  come  for  me  ; 
and  he  gave  me  this  yer  dollar  as  a  sign,"  and  Tom  drew  from 
under  his  clothes  the  precious  dollar. 

"  0,'  hell  certainly  come,  then  1"  said  Eva.  "  I'm  so  glad ! " 

"  And  I  wanted  to  send  a  letter,  you  know,  to  let  'em  know 
whar  I  was,  and  tell  poor  Chloe  that  I  was  well  off, — 'cause 
she  felt  80  dre'ful,  poor  soul  I " 

"  I  say,  Tom  t "  said  St.  Clare's  voice,  coming  in  the  door 
at  this  moment. 

Tom  and  Eva  both  started. 

"  What's  here  T  "  said  St.  Clare,  coming  up  and  looking 
at  the  slate. 

"  0,  it's  Tom's  letter.  I'm  Iielping  him  to  write  it,"  said 
Eva  ;  "  isn't  it  nice  1  ' 

"  I  wouldn't  discourage  either  of  you,"  said  St,  Clare,  "  but 
1  rather  think,  Tom,  you'd  better  get  me  to  write  your  letter 
for  you.     I'U  do  it,  when  I  come  home  from  my  ride." 

"  It's  very  imporiant  he  should  write,"  said  Eva,  "  be- 
cause his  mistress  is  gomg  to  send  down  money  to  redeem 
him,  you  know.  Papa  ;  he  told  me  they  told  him  so." 
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St.  Clare  thought  in  bis  heart,  that  this  was  probably  only 
one  of  those  things  which  good-natured  owners  say  to -their 
Berrante,  to  aJleviate  their  horror  of  being  sold,  without  any 
intention  of  fitlfiUing  the  expectation  thus  excited.  But  he 
did  not  make  any  audible  comment  upon  it, — only  ordered 
Tom  to  get  the  horses  out  for  a  ride. 

Tom's  letter  was  written  in  due  form  for  him  that  evening, 
and  safely  lodged  in  the  post-office. 

Miss  Ophelia  BtiU  persevered  in  her  labours  in  the  house- 
keeping Una  It  was  uniTersallj  agreed,  among  all  the  house- 
hold, from  Dinah  down  to  the  youngest  urchin,  that  Miss 
Ophelia  was  decidedly  "  curia," — a  term  by  which  a  southern 
servant '  imphee  that  hie  or  her  betters  don't  exactly  suit 

The  higher  oirole  in  the  family — to  wit,  Adolph,  Jane 
and  Rosa — agreed  that  she  was  no  lady ;  ladies  never  kept 
working  about  as  she  did ; — tiiat  she  had  no  air  at  all ;  and 
they  were  eurprised  that  she  should  be  any  relation  of  the 
St  Clares.  Even  Marie  declared  that  it  was  absolutely 
btiguing  to  see  Cousin  Ophelia  aiwaya  so  hnsj.  And,  in 
fiiet,  Mifis  Ophelia's  industry  was  so  incessant  aa  to  lay  some 
foundation  for  the  complaint.  She  sewed  and  stitched  away, 
from  daylight  till  daik,  ynth  the  energy  of  one  who  is  pressed 
on  by  Bome  immediate  tu^ncy ;  and  then,  when  the  light 
&de<^  and  the  work  was  folded  away,  with  one  turn  out  cam^ 
the  ever-ready  knitting-work,  and  there  she  was  again,  going 
OD  as  briskly  as  evsr.     It  really  was  a  labour  to  see  her. 


Che  morning,  while  Miss  Ophelia  wee  buify  in  some  of  her 
domeetio  caree,  St.  Clare's  voice  was  heard,  caUing  her  at  the 
foot  of  the'etaire. 

"  Come  down  here,  Cousin;  I've  something  to  show  you."  ■ 

"  What  is  itl"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  coming  down,  with  her  ' 
sewing  in  her  band. 

"  I've  made  a  purchase  for  your  department, — see  here," 
b2 
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said  St  Clare ;  and,  with  tlie  word,  he  pulled  along  a  little 
negro  girl,  about  eight  or  niae  yeare  of  age. 

She  was  one  of  the  blackest  of  her  race ;  and  her  ranad, 
shining  eyes,  jittering  as  glaas  beads,  moved  with  quick  a/id 
restless  glaneeB  ovw  everything  in  the  room.  Her  nuiutli, ' 
half  open  with  astonisbmCDt  at  the  wonders  of  the  new  Mali's 
parlour,  displayed  a  white  and  brilliant  set  of  teeth.  Her 
woolly  hair  was  braided  in  sundry  little  tails,  which  stuckoot 
in  every  direction.  The  espressioc  of  her  fece  was  an  odd 
mixture  of  shrewdness  and  cttnnii^,  over  which  was  oddiy 
drawn,  like  a  kind  of  veil,  an  expression  of  the  most  dolefiil 
gravity  and  solemnity.  She  was  dressed  in  a  single  filthy, 
ra^ed  garment,  made  of  bagging ;  and  etooA  with  her  hands 
demurely  folded  before  her.  Altogether,  there  was  some- 
thing odd  and  goblin-like  about  her  appearance, — some^ing, 
as  Miss  Ojdielia  afterwards  said,  "  so  heathenish,"  as  to  in- 
Sfwe  that  good  lady  with  utter  dismay  ;  and,  tunmig  to  St. 
(^ore,  she  said, 

"  Augustine,  what  in  the  worid  have  yon  brou^t  th»t 
thing  hwe  for ) ' 

"  For  you  to  educate  to  be  sure,  and  tmin  in  the  wk^  ihe 
^ould  go.  I  Uiought  she  was  rather  a  fiumy  specimen  iu 
the  Jim  Grow  line.  Here,  Top«y,"  he  added,  giving  & 
wh^tle,  as  a  man  would  to  call  the  attention  of  a  dog,  "giva 
us  a  song,  now,  and  show  us  some  of  your  dancing." 

The  b^ok,  glassy  eyes  glittered  with  a  kind  of  wicked  droll- 
ery, and  the  thing  stniek  up,  in  a  clear  shrill  voice,  «&  odd 
negro  melody,  to  which  she  kept  time  with  her  hands  and 
feet,  spinning  round,'  clapping  her  hands,  knocking  her  knees 
together,  in  a  wild,  fontastio  sort  of  time,  and  producing  iu 
her  throat  all  those  odd  guttursi  sounds  which  distinguish  the 
native  music  of  her  race ;  and  finally,  turning  a  summerset  or 
two,  and  giving  a  prolonged  closii^  note,  as  odd  and  nn- 
ear^y  as  that  of  a  stetun-whistle,  ^e  came  suddenly  domt 
on  the  carpet,  and  stood  with  her  hands  folded,  and  a  most 
sanctimonious  espreraion  of  meekness  and  solemnilj  ovsrkn 
&ce,  only  broken  by  the  cunning  glances  whick  she  abot 
askance  from  the  oomers  of  her  eyes. 

Miss  Ophelia  stood  silent,  perfectly  paralysed  with  nmnv 

St.  Clare,  like  a  mischievous  fellow  as  he  was,  appeared 
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M  onjoy  hear  &{4oiu^iQfflit;  $,nd,  addreeeiiig  the  child  agiua, 

"T^pej,  tiiis  is  yonr  new  misb'eBa.  I'm  goii^  to  giro 
yon  up  to  her  j  see  now  that  you  behaTc  yourselt" 

"  Tee,  UbsV,"  Hud  Topsy,  with  BauctimoniouB  gacrity,  hw 
irfeked  eyee  twinkling  as  ^e  ept^e. 

-  "Tou're  going  to  be  good,  Topsy,  you  understand,"  said 
St.  dare. 

"O  yen,  Marfr,"  said  Topsy,  with  another  twinkle,  h^ 
hen^  stiU  deTouUy  folded. 

"Kow,  Augustine,  what  npon  earth  is  this  for  1"  said  Uias 
Ophelia.  "  Your  house  is  so  fait  of  these  little  plagues,  now, 
ttu»t  a  body  oan't  set  down  their  foot  without  treading  on  'em. 
I  get  up  in  the  morning,  and  find  one  aeleep  behind  the  door, 
and  Bee  one  black  head  poking  out  from  under  the  table,  one 
lying  on  the  door-mat, — and  they  are  mopping  smd  mowing 
and  grinning  between  all  the  railingg,  and  tumbling  over  the 
kitchen  floor  I  What  on  earth  did  you  want  to  bring  this 
oBtf  fori" 

"  For  yoa  to  educate-^— didn't  I  tell  you  I  You're  always 
^ttBCUng  about  educating.  I  thought  I  would  make  you  a 
jweaent  of  a  fiesh-caught  specimen,  and  let  you  try  your 
iHuld  on  her,  and  brit^  her  up  in  the  way  she  should  go." 
'  " /don't  want  her,  lam  sure; — I  have  more  to  do  with 
'em  now  than  I  want  to." 

"  That's  you  Christians,  all  over  I — youll  get  up  a  society, 
and  get  Rome  poor  missionary  to  spend  all  his  days  amoi^ 
jwt  such  heathen.  But  let  me  see  one  of  you  that  would 
take  one  into  your  house  with  yon,  and  t»ke  the  labotir 
df  their  conv^^ion  on  yourselves  1  No  ;  when  it  oomes  to 
that,  they  are  dirty  and  disagreeable,  and  it's  t:>0  muoh  care, 
and  so  «n." 

' "  Augustine,  you  know  I  didn't  think  of  it  in  that  h^t," 
^  atid  Miss  O^eha,  evidently  softening.  "  Well,  it  may  he  a 
^c«i-imsBioBary  work,"  said  she,  looking  rather  more  &voiV' 
HMV  on  the  cjiild. 

'■-'«:.  dare  had  touched  the  right  strii^.      Misa  Ophelia's 
conscdentiousneas  waa  ever  on  the  alert.     "  But,"  she  added, 
'ci^MsUy  didn't  see  the  need  of  buying  this  one ; — there  are 
enough  now,  in  your  house,  to  take  all  my  time  and  skill." 
■  '<*W^  then,  CoufflD,"  said  St.  Clare,  dmwii^  her  aade, 
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"I  ought  to  beg  your  pordoa  for  m;  good-fiyr-MtUi^ 
Bpeeches.  You  ore  bo  good,  after  ail,  that  there's  no  Besse  •m 
them.  Why,  the  &ct  ia,  thiB  ooucem  belonged  to  a  ««a^  of 
drunken  creaturea  that  keep  a  low  restaurant  that  1  httVe'to 
pass  by  ereiy  day,  and  I  was  tjred  of  hearing  her  screAilng, 
and  them  beating  and  swearing  at  her.  She  looked  bright 
and  funny,  too,  as  if  aometbing  might  be  made  of  her  J'^hio  I 
bought  her,  and  111  give  her  to  you.  Try,  now,  and  ffjva  inr 
a  good  orthodox  New  England  bringing  up,  and  see  what- it'll 
make  of  her.  You  know  I  haven't  any  gift  that  way  ;  butTd 
like  you  to  try." 

"  Well,  111  do  what  I  can,"  eaid  Uias  Ophelia;  and  abe 
approached  her  new  subject  vety  much  as  a  person  m^l^  be 
supposed  to  approach  a  blaok  spider,  supposing  them  to  haw 
baievolent  designa  toward  it. 

"  She's  dreadfully  dirty,  and  half  naked,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  take  her  down  stairs,  and  make  some  of  thesa  udeui 
and  clothe  her  up." 

Miss  Ophelia  carried  her  to  the  kitchen  regions.  ' 

"  Don't  see  what  Maa'r  St.  Clare  wants  of  'nother  i^Jger  1 "  , 
said  Dinah,  surveying  the  new  arrival  with  no  Mmdlyair. 
"  Won't  have  her  round  under  my  feet,  /  know  1" 

"Fahl"  said  Rosa  and  Jane,  with  supreme  disgust  j  "Jet 
her  keep  out  of  our  way  I  What  inthe  world  Mas'r  wanted 
another  of  these  low  niters  for,  I  can't  see ! " 

"  You  go  'long !  No  more  ni^er  dan  you  be.  Miss  Eoaa," 
said  Dinah,  who  felt  this  last  remark  a  reflection  on  hersell 
"  You  seem  to  tink  yoiu^f  white  folks.  You  an't  hmtj  ene, 
blaok  nor  white.     I'd  like  to  be  one  or  turrer," 

Miss  Ophelia  saw  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  camp'that 
would  undertake  to  oretBee  the  deansing  and  dressing  ofAhe 
new  arrival;  and  so  she  was  forced  to  do  it  herself  with  BOtae 
very  ungracious  and  rductant  assistance  trom  Jane. 

It  is  not  for  eais  polite  to  hear  the  particulars  of  tiw  &pt 
toilet  of  a  neglected,  abused  <duld.  In  iact,  in  tfai*  wirid, 
multitudes  must  live  and  die  in  a  state  that  it  would' be  too 
great  a  shock  to  the  nerves  of  their  fellow-mortals  evcd'to 
hear  described.  Miss  OpbeUa  had  a  good,  strong,  pnotiod 
deal  of  resolution;  and  she  went  through  all  the  disgiutifig 
details  with  heroic  thoroughness,  though,  it  must  be 'con- 
fessed, with  no  very  gracious  air, — for  endorsnce  WM  die 
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Itfmoat  to, whit^  hef  principles  could  bring  her.  When  she 
law,  on  the  back  and  Bhoulders  of  the  child,  ^eat  welts  and 
oaUouaedapote,  inefiaceable  marks  of  the  system  under  which 
die  had  grovn  up  thus  iar,  her  heart  became  pitiful  withia  her. 
:.  "See  there  1"  said  Jane,  pointing  to  the  marks,  "don't  that 
ahow  die's  a  hmb  1  Well  have  fine  works  with  her,  I  reckon. 
I .  hate  these  nigger  ;oung  uns  I  bo  disgusting  I  I  wonder 
that  Mas'r  would  buy  her  1" 

Tht  "young  un"  alluded  to  heard  all  these  comments  with 
l:k&  suhdusd  and  doleful  air  which  seemed  habitual  to  her, 
only  scanning,  with  a  keen  and  furtive  glance  of  her  flicker- 
ii^  eyes,  the  ornaments  which  Jane  wore  in  her  ears.  When 
anayed  at  last  in  a  suit  of  decent  and  whole  clothing,  her 
hair  cropped  short  to  her  bead,  Misa  Ophelia,  with  some 
satia&otion,  said  she  looked  more  Christian-like  than  she  did, 
'  1  her  own  mind  b^an  to  mature  some  plana  for  her 


Sitting  down  before  her,  she  began  to  question  her. 
"  How  ohi  are  you,  Topey )" 

"  f  Ihui'no,  Miasu,"  said  the  image,  with  a  grin  that  showed 
aUhev  teeth. 

"  Don't  know  how  old  you  are  )    Didn't  anybody  ever  tell 
you  I     Who  was  your  mother  1 " 
'  "Smis  had  none  I"  said  the  child,  with  another  grin. 

"  Kevei  had  any  mother  I  What  do  you  mean  1  Where 
»ece  you  b(»n1" 

"  Neyer  was  bom!"  persisted  Topsy,  with  another  grin, 
that  looked  so  gobhn-like,  that,  if  Miaa  Ophelia  had  been  at 
all  nervous,  she  might  have  fancied  that  she  had  got  hold  of 
some  sooty  gnome  trom  the  land  of  Diablerie;  but  Miss 
:CI|)belia  was  not  nervous,  but  plain  and  buainees-hke,  and  she 
Bud,  mth  some  stemnesB, 

"  Tou  mnatn't  answer  me  in  that  way,  child;  I'm  not 
jpla^ng  with  you.  Tell  me  vhem  you  were  bom,  and  who 
,iftm  fattier  and  mother  were." 

u.,'  ^.Mctm  wm  bom, '  reiterated  the  creature,  more  emphati- 
■jnilf.j  "  never  had  no  father  nor  mother,  nor  nothin'.  I  was 
jtnmihy  a  speoulator,  with  lots  of  others.  Old  Aunt  Sue 
:WKd  to  take  cat  on  us." 

v..The  child  waa  evidently  sincere;  and  Jane,  breaking  into 
*.  sbsFt  ]au^  said. 
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"  Laws,  MiasU,  there's  htxpt  of  'em.  Specolatofa  buJV' 
'em  up  cheap,  when  liiej's  Uttle,  and  gets  'em.  niaed  &r 
market." 

"  Hov  long  have  you  lived  with  your  maater  wad  «a^ 
tresar 

"  Dun'no,  Miaaii." 

"  Is  it  a  year,  or  more,  or  leBel" 

"  Dun'no,  MiBaie." 

"  Laws,  Missis,  those  low  negroes, — they  caa't  tell;  itey 
don't  know  anytiung  aljout  time,"  said  Jane ;  "  they  d<m'6. 
know  what  a  year  is ;  they  don't  know  their  own  ages." 

"  Have  you  erer  heard  anything  about  God,  Topeyl" 

The  child  looked  bewildered,  but  giinned  as  uniaL 

"  Do  you  know  who  made  you)" 

"  Nobody,  as  I  knows  on,"  eaid  the  child,  witii  a  ^ort 
laugh. 

The  idea  appeared  to  amuse  her  considerably;  for  hereyee 
twinkled,  and  she  added, 

"  I  'apeot  I  grow'd.    Don't  think  nobody  never  made  nse." 

"  Do  you  know  how  to  sew)"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  who 
thought  she  would  turn  her  inquiries  to  something  morei 
tangible. 

"  No,  MiasiB." 

"  What  can  you  dot — what  did  you  do  for  your  master  and 
mistress  1" 

"  Fetch  water,  and  wash  dishes,  and  rub  knive^  and  wait 
on  folks." 

"  Were  they  good  to  you  1 " 

"  'Speot  they  was,"  said .  the  child,  scanning  Min  Opbdiai 
cunningly. 

Miss  Ophelia  rose  £eom  Hm  encouraging  ooUoquy ;  St.  Clare 
was  leaning  over  the  back  of  her  chair. 

"  You  find  vii^  soil  there,  couon ;  put  in  your  own  ideas, 
— you  won't  find  many  to  pull  up."  \.. 

Miss  Ophelia's  ideas  of  education,  like  ail  her  other  ideas, 
were  very  set  and  definite ;  and  of  the  kind  that  prevailed  itn  ,- 
New  England  a  century  e^,  and  which  are  still  preserred  itt-, 
some  very  retired  and  unsophiatioated  parts,  where  there  are 
no  railroads.  As  nearly  as  could  be  expressed,  they  could  be 
comprised  in  very  few  words;  to  teach  them  to  mind  wIisb. 
they  were  spoken  to ;  to  teach  them  the  cateohiuQ,  kkIb^ 
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and  KBdit^;  and  to  vhip  them  if  they  told  ties.  And 
liKngk,  of  cotuse,  in  the  flood  of  light  that  is  now  poured 
«n  odiioation,  these  are  left  ^  away  in  the  rear,  yet  it  ia  wi 
undispnted  &ot  that  our  grandmothers  raised  some  tolerably 
&JT  men  and  women  under  this  T%ime,  as  many  of  ns  can 
remember  and  testify.  At  all  events,  Miss  Ophelia  knew  cf 
nothing  else  to  do ;  and,  therefore,  applied  her  mind  to  hex 
heathen  with  the  best  diligence  she  conid  command. 

The  child  was  announced  Mid  coneid^^  in  the  &mily  as 
MSss  Ophelia's  giri;  ajid,  as  she  was  looked  upon  with  n« 
gnoioQS  eye  in  the  kitchen,  Miss  Ophelia  reaolTcd  to  oonfine 
her  sphere  of  opeiution  and  instructitm  chiefly  to  her  own 
<^iamber.  With  a  self-saoriflce  which  some  of  our  readers 
"will  appreciate,  she  resolved,  instead  of  comfortably  making 
her  own  bed,  sweepii^  and  dusting  her  own  chamber, — 
which  she  had  hitherto  done,  in  uttor  scorn  of  all  ofibre  of 
help  from  the  chambermiud  of  the  establishment, — to  con- 
deian  heiBelf  to  the  martyrdom  of  instructing  Topay  to 
perfijrm  these  (fperationa, — ^,  woe  the  day  i  Did  any  of 
onr  T&a&tffB  ever  do  the  same,  they  will  appreoiat«  the  amotuit 
of  her  8^-eacrifice. 

Miss  Ophelia  began  with  Tcq>8y  by  taking  her  into  her 
chamber,  the  first  moming,  and  solemnly  commencing  ft  course 
of  instruction  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  bed-making. 

Behold,  then,  Topay,  washed  and  shorn  of  all  the  little 
braided  tails  wherein  her  heart  had  delighted,  airayed  in  a 
«leaD  gown,  with  well-starched  apron,  standing  reverently 
before  Miss  Ophelia,  with  an  expr^Bion  of  solemnity  well 
befitting  a  limeral. 

"  Now,  Topay,  I'm  going  to  show  you  just  how  my  bed  is 
to  be  made.  I  am  very  partiaular  about  my  bed.  You  must 
leam  exactly  how  to  do  it." 

,  *  Tee,  ma'am,"  says  Topsy,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  a  fiiee  of 
woful  earnestness. 

"Wow,  Topsy,  look  here ; — this  ia  the  hem  of  the  sheet, — 
x  this  is  the  right  side  of  the  sheet,  and  this  is  the  wrong  ; — will 
yOa  remember  1 " 
N"  Yes,  ma'am,"  saj^  Topsy,  with  another  dg^ 
■*WeU,  now,  the  under  sheet  you  must  bring  over  the 
■bolster, — BO, — and  tuck  it  clear  down  under  the  mattrefis 
nfce  «id  smooth, — so, — do  you  see  i " 
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"  Tea,  ma'am,"  said  Topay,  with  profound  attention. 

"But  the  upper  sheet,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  "mnst  be 
brought  down  in  this  way,  and  tucked  under  firm  and  smooth 
at  Hie  foot, — so, — the  narrow  hem  at  the  foot" 

"  Yea^  ma'am,"  said  Topey,  as  before  ; — but  we  will  add, 
what  MisB  Ophelia  did  not  see,  that,  during  the  time  whMi 
the  good  lady's  back  was  turned,  in  the  zeal  of  her  manipulk-  ' 
tiouB,  the  young  disciple  had  oontriTed  to  snatch  a  pair  of 
^TOB  and  a  ribbon,  which  she  had  adroitly  slipped  inta'hor 
deeves,  and  stood  with  her  hands  dutifiiliy  folded,  as  before. 

"Now,  Top^,  let's  see  you  do  this,"  said  Misa  OpheliB, 
pulling  off  the  clothes,  and  seating  herself 

Topsy,  with  great  gravity  and  adroitness,  went  throng  flie 
exercise  completely  to  Miss  Ophelia's  salisfoction ;  smoothii^ 
the  sheets,  patting  out  every  wrinkle,  and  exhibitiag,  (hrougb 
the  whole  process,  a  gravity  and  seriouBness  with  which  her 
instructress  was  greatly  edified.  By  an  unluoky  slip,  howevw, 
a  fluttering  fragment  of  the  ribbon  hung  out  of  one  of  her 
sleeves,  just  as  she  was  finishing,  and  caught  Miss  Ophelia's 
attention.  Instantly  ahe  pounced  upon  it.  "  What's  this} 
You  nauglxty,  wicked  child, — you've  been  stealing  this  I" 

The  ribbtm  was  pulled  out  of  Tope's  own  sleeve,  yet  was 
£he  not  in  the  least  disconcerted ;  ^e  only  looked  at  it  with 
an  air  of  the  moat  surprised  and  unconscious  innocence. 

"  Laws  I  why,  that  ar's  MJaa  Feely'a  ribbon,  «i't  it )  How 
could  it  a  got  caught  in  my  sleeve  1 " 

"  Topsy,  you  naughty  girl,  don't  you  tdl  me  a  li^ — ^y»u 
Stole  that  ribbon ! " 

"  Missis,  I  deolar  for't,  I  didn't; — never  seed  it  till  dis 
yer  blessed  minnit." 

"  Topsy,"  stud  Miss  Ophelia,  "  don't  you  know  it's  wieked 
to  tell  lies  r 

"  I  never  tells  no  lies.  Miss  Feely,"  said  Topsy,-  irtth 
virtuous  gravity ;  "  it'  a  jiat  the  truth  I've  been  a  tellin'  now, 
and  an't  nothin'  else."  ■~:'  • 

"  Topsy,  I  shall  have  to  whip  you,  if  you  tell  lies  so." 

"  Laws,  Missis,  if  you's  to  whip  all  day,  couldn't  say  no 
otbo-  way,"  said  Topsy,  b^inning  to  blubb^'.  "  I  never 
seed  dat  ar, — it  must  a  got  caught  in  my  sleeve.  ^Dai'SWy 
must  have  left  it  on  the  bed,  and  it  got  caught  in  the  ti&tiifa, 
and  so  got  in  my  sleeve."  i- 
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Mies  Ophelia,  waa  bo  iadignaiit  at  the  bsrefiicetl  lie,  that 
she  caught  the  child  and  shook  her. 
f ;  -".  Don't  you  tell  me  that  agam !" 

The  shake  braaght  the  gloves  on  to  the  floor,  from  the 
tiAher  Bleeye. 

...,  ?,  There,  you  !"  eaid  Miss  Ophelia  j  "  will  you  t«ll  me  now, 
you  didn't  eteal  the  ribbon  J" 

,  Tqpsy  now  confessed  to  the  gloves,  but  stJU  persisted  in 
-deaying  ^e  ribbon. 

"  Now,  Topsy,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  "  if  you'll  confess  all 
Ifiiboat  it,  I  won't  whip  you  this  time."  Thus  adjured,  Topsy 
confessed  to  the  ribbon  and  gloves,  with  woful  protMtations 


. "  Well,  now,  tell  me.  I  know  you  must  have  taken  other 
thiogi  since  you  have  been  in  the  house,  for  I  let  you  run 
about  all  day  yesterday.  Now,  tell  me  if  you  took  anything, 
Wd  I  duux't  whip  you." 

.,:,.■ "  Laws,  Missis  1  I  Ux^  Misa  Eva's  red  thing  she  wars  on 
.  her  neck." 
...'■  You  did,  you  naughty  ciiild  ! — Well,  what  else  1" 

"  I  took  itoia'a  yer-rings, — l^iem  red  ones." 
,  . "  Go  bring  them  to  me  l^is  minute,  both  of  'em." 
:  ,"  Laws,  MisuB  !  I  can't, — they's  binrnt  up  !" 

"  Burnt  up  ! — what  a  story  1  Go  get  'em,  or  111  whip 
you." 

Topsy,  with  loud  protestations,  and  tears,  and  groans, 
dochuM  that  she  could  not.  "  They's  burnt  up, — they 
was," 

"  What  did  you  burn  'em  up  for ! "  said  Miss  Ophelia. 
"  Caiise  I's  wicked, — I  is.     I's  mighty  wicked,  any  how. 
I  nae't  help  it" 
'       Just  at  this  moment,  Eva  came  innocently  mto  the  room, 
.•Vlith  the  identical  ooral  necklace  on  her  neck. 
^i,'i-f?  Why,  Eva,  where  did  you  get  your  necklace  V  said  Miss 
Ophelia. 

"•G^t  It )  why,  I've  had  it  on  all  day,"  siud  Eva, 
I,,;  f^tDid  you  have  it  on  yesterday)" 

.|..-.'."TeB;  and  what  is  funny.  Aunty,  I  had  it  on  all  night. 
vi^firrgot  to  take  it  off  when  I  went  to  bed." 
-(niMlBs  Ophelia  looked  perfectly  bewildered;  the  more  so,  as 
Itosa,  at  that  instant,  came  into  the  room,  with  a  basket  of 
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newly-ironed  linen  poised  on  her  head,  and  tha  amitmr- 
drops  fibftlting  in  her  ears  1 

"I'm  gnre  I  can't  tell  anything  what  to  do  vitli  aaoh  a 
child ! "  aha  eud,  in  despair.  "  What  in  the  vwld  did  ymi 
tell  me  you  took  those  ^ings  for,  Topsy  t" 

"  Why,  Missis  said  I  most  'fees ;  and  I  couldn't  thixik  of 
nothin'  eke  to  'fess,"  said  Topey,  rubbing  ber  eyes. 

"  But,  of  course,  I  didn't  want  you  to  confess  tbix^  jpou 
didn't  do,"  said  Miss  Ophelia;  "  that's  telling  a  lie,  jxst  as 
much  as  tJie  other." 

"  Laws,  now,  is  it  I"  said  Topsy,  with  an  air  of  iuwocnt 
wonder. 

"  La,  there  an't  any  such  thing  b&  truth  ia  that  litnb,' 
said  Eosa,  looking  indignantly  at  Topsy.  "  If  I  was  Mas^r 
St.  Clare,  I'd  whip  her  till  the  blood  run,  I  would, — lU  let 
her  catch  it !" 

"  No,  no,  Rosa,"  stud  Eva,  with  an  air  of  oommand,  which 
the  child  could  aeeume  at  times;  "you  muetnt  talk  sa^  Boi*. 
I  can't  bear  to  heai'  it" 

"  La  sakee !  Miaa  Eva,  you'j  so  good,  you  doa't  kooH 
nothing  how  to  get  along  with  niggera.  Tbeie'a  do  way.bnt 
to  cut  'em  well  up,  I  tell  ye." 

"  Iloaa  1"  said  Eva,  "  hush  I  Don't  you  say  anothw  vtad 
of  that  sort  1"  and  the  eye  of  the  child  flashed,  and  hercheek 
deepened  its  colour. 

Boea  was  cowed  in  a  moment. 

"  MiflB  Era  has  got  the  St.  Clare  blood  in  her,  that's  plain. 
She  can  speak,  for  all  the  woild,  just  like  her  papa,"  abe  aaid, 
as  she  passed  ont  of  the  room. 

Eva  stood  looking  at  Topsy. 

There  stood  the  two  children,  representatives  of  iht  two 
extremes  of  society.  The  &ir,  higfa-twed  ohild,  with  bw  goMen 
head,  her  deep  eyes,  her  spiritual,  noble  brow,  and  prituO'HiA 
moTements;  and  her  blaek,  keen,  subtle,  cringii^,  yet  ooqIo 
neighbour.  They  stood  the  repreeentatiTes  of  th«r  emohl 
The  SaxoB,  bom  of  ages  of  cultivation,  eouunand,  edoeatieD, 
phy»cal  and  moral  eminence;  the  A&ic,  bora  of  ^efe  of 
oppression,  Hubmission,  ignorance,  toil,  and  vice ! 

Something,  perhaps,  of  such  thoughts  struggled  i 
Eva's  ntind.     But  a  child's  thoughts  are  rather  dintj  x 
fined  instincts;  and  in  Eva's  noble  nature  many  sucbttre 
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ymrxang  and  working,  for  which  i&e  had  no  povrer  of  utter- 
ance. When  Miss  Ophelia  expatiated  on  Top^'a  nau^tjr, 
wicbed  conduct,  the  child  looked  perplexed  and  sorrowfiil, 
but  Bud,  sweetly, — 

"  Poor  Topsy,  why  need  yoa  steal  1  You're  going  to  be 
te&eb  good  care  of,  now.  I'm  sore  I'd  rather  give  you  any- 
thing of  mine,  than  have  you  steal  it." 

It  was  the  first  vord  of  kindnees  the  child  had  ever  heard 
in  her  lile;  and  the  sweet  tone  and  manner  Btruck  strangely 
on  the  wild,  rude  heart,  and  a  sparkle  of  something  like  s 
te»  Eihone  in  the  keen,  round,  glittering  eye ;  but  it  was  fol- 
lowed  by  the  short  laugh  and  habitual  grin.  No !  tlie  ear 
that  has  never  heard  anything  bat  abuse  is  strangely  incre- 
dulous of  anything  so  heaveiJy  as  kindness ;  and  Topsy  onlj 
tboi^ht  Era's  speet^  something  funny  and  inexplicable, — she 
did  not  believe  it. 

But  what  was  to  he  done  with  Topayf  Miss  Ophelia  found 
the  case  a  puzzler;  her  rules  for  bringing  up  didn't  seem  to 
apply.  She  thought  she  would  take  time  to  think  of  it ;  and, 
l^  the  way  of  gaining  time,  and  in  hopEB  of  some  indefinite 
lAonl  virtues  supposed  to  be  inberent  in  daik.  closets,  Miss 
Ophelia  shut  Topsy  up  in  one  till  she  had  arranged  her  ideas 
ftettier  on  the  subject. 

"  I  don't  see,"  said  Miss  Ophelia  to  St  Clare,  "  how  I'm 
going  to  manage  that  child  without  whipping  her." 

"  Well,  whip  her,  then,  to  yom-  heart's  content;  111  give 
yen  full  power  to  do  as  you  lika" 

"  Children  always  have  to  be  whipped,"  said  Mim  Ophelia; 
"  I  never  heard  of  bringing  them  up  without," 

"  0,  well,  cwrtainly,"  said  St.  Clare ;  "  do  aa  you  think  best. 
Only  I'll  make  one  suggestion :  I've  seen  this  child  whipped 
with  a  poker,  knocked  down  with  the  shovel  or  tongs,  which- 
ever came  handiest,  &o. ;  and,  seeing  that  she  is  used  to  that 
Bt|^  of  operation,  I  think  your  whippings  will  have  to  bo 
pMtty  energetic,  to  make  much  impreffiion." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  her,  then  %  "  said  Miss  Ophelia. 
' ' "  You  have  started  a  serious  question,"  said  St.  Clare ;  "  I 
wish  you'd  answer  it  What  is  to  be  done  with  a  human 
baing  that  can  be  governed  only  by  the  lash, — that  &ils, — 
ft'»  a  very  common  state  of  things  down  hens  I " 

Tmsnreldcm't  know;  I  neversawsaohachihjaa  this." 
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■  "  Such  children  are  very  common  among  «s,  and  suet  men, 
and  women,  too.  How  are  they  to  be  governed  1 "  said  St 
Clare. 

"  I'm  sure  it's  more  than  I  can  say,"  said  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  Or  I  either,"  said  St.  Clare.  "  ITie  horrid  cruelties  and 
outrages  that  once  and  a  while  find  their  way  into  the  papet«t 
— sucH  cases  as  Fme'fl,  for  eiampie, — what  do  they  ootoe 
fromt  In  many  oases,  it  is  a  gradual  hardening  jttWJSBS  <m 
both  sides, — the  owner  growing  more  and  more  cruel,  ae  the 
servan'i  more  and  more  callous.  Whipping  and  abiffie  are 
like  laudanum;  you  have  to'  double  the  dose  as  the  sensi- 
bOitiea  decline,  i  saw  this  very  early  when  I  became  ut 
owner ;  and  I  reaolved  never  to  begin,  heoause  I  did  not  know 
when  I  should  stop, — and  I  resolved,  at  least,  to  protect  my 
own  moral  nature.  The  consequence  is,  that  my  serrants  aot 
like  spoiled  children ;  but  I  tiiink  that  better  than  for  ue 
both  to  be  brutalized  tc^tber.  You  have  talked  a  grmt 
deal,  about  our  responsibiUtiea  in  educating,  cousin.  I  ireally 
wanted  you  to  try  with  one  child,  who  is  a  speramM  rf 
thousands  among  us." 

"  It  is  your  ^stem  makes  such  children,"  said  Him 
Ophelia. 

"  I  know  it ;  but  they  are  made, — they  exist, — ani  ^bat 
u  to  be  done  with  them  f " 

"  WeU,  I  can't  say  I  thank  you  for  the  experiment  But, 
then,  as  it'appeara  to  be  a  duty,  I  ahall  persevere,  and  try, 
and  do  the  best  I  can,"  said  Miss  Ophelia;  and  Miss  Ophelia, 
alter  this,  did  labour,  with  a  commendable  degree  of  zeal  and 
energy,  on  her  new  subject.  She  instituted  regular  hours. 
and  employments  for  her,  and  undertook  to  teach  her  to  read 
and  to  sew. 

In  the  former  art  Ihe  child  was  quick  enough.  She  leagued 
her  letters  as  if  by  m^<^  and  was  very  soon  able  to  ttai 
plain  reading;  bat  the  sewing  woe  a  more  difficult  suAt«A 
The  creature  was  as  lithe  as  a  cat,  and  as  actjve  as  a  mavkef, 
and  the  confinement  of  sewing  was  her  abomination  j  e»ito 
broke  her  needles,  threw  them  slyly  out  of  windows,  or  dM*|i 
in  chinks  of  the  walls;  she  tangled,  broke,  and  dirtied  jkn 
thread,  or,  with  a  sly  morement,  would  throw  a  spocd  wWf. 
altogether.  Her  motions  were  almost  as  quick  as  those  rf -& 
practised  coi^orer,  and  her  command  of  her  &«e  quHe'-«i 
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^nst ;  asd  tboi^  Miea  Ophdia  could  not  lielp  Caeliiig  that 
S9'  many  ttceidents  could  not  poasibly  happea  in  succossioii, 
yet  she  could  not,  without  a  watchfuluets  whicli  would  leave 
her  no  time  for  anytliiDg  else,  detect  her. 
-  '^apaj  was  BOOQ  a  noted  cbar&cter  in  the  eatablishment. 
Her  talent  for  every  speciee  of  drollery,  grimace,  and  mimicry, 
— for  dancing,  tumbling,  climbing,  singing,  whistling,  inutating 
evevy  sound  that  hit  her  fancy, — seemed  iaexhaustible.  In 
hat  piay-honiB,  she  fcvariably  had  every  child  ia  the  eata- 
hliehment  at  her  hccCe.  open-mouthed  with  admiration  and 
wooder, — not  excepting  Misa  Eva,  who  appeared  to  be  Osci- 
llated by  her  wild  diablerie,  as  a  dove  is  sometimes  charmed 
by  a  glittering  serpent.  Miss  Ophelia  was  uneasy  that  Eva 
efaould  fitnuy  Topsy'a  so<nety  so  much,  and  implored  St.  Clare 
te  forbid  it. 

,.  KPoh  !  let  the  child  alone,"  said  St.  Clare,     "  Topay  will 
de  Jier  good." 

"  Bat  BO  depraved  a  child, — are  you  not  a&^d  she  will 
t«ft(ii  her  some  mischief ) " 

"  She  can't  teaoh  her  mischief ;  she  might  teach  it  to  aome 
ehSdren,  but  evil  roUs  off  Eva's  mind  like  dew  off  a  cabbage- 
lea^ — not  a  drop  sinks  in." 

"  Don't  be  too  aure,"  Baid  Miss  Ophelia.  "I  know  I'd  never 
let  a  child  of  mine  play  with  Topsy." 

"  Weil,  your  children  needn't,"  said  St.  Clare,  "  but  mine 
may ;  if  Eva  could  have  been  spoiled,  it  woiild  have  been 
done-  yeara  ago." 

Topay  was  at  firat  despised  and  contemned  by  the  upper 
aarwaaXa.  They  soon  found  reason  to  alter  their  opinion.  It 
WHS  very  BOon  discovered  that  whoever  cast  an  indignity  on 
Topay  was  sure  to  meet  with  some  inconvenient  accident 
^^rtly  After; — either  a  pair  of  ear-ringa  or  some  cherished 
tiliBket  would  be  missing,  or  an  article  of  dress  would  be 
BUddody  found  utterly  ruined,  or  the  peram  would  stumble 
ttfX^KleQtally  into  »  pail  of  hot  water,  or  a  libation  of  dirty  slop 
mwid  unaccountably  deluge  them  from  above  when  in  full 
galv  dress ; — and  on  all  these  oooasions,  when  investigation 
1MB  toade,  there  was  nobody  found  to  stand  sponsor  for  the 
Wtdignity.  Topsy  was  cited,  and  had  up  before  all  the 
jiotseetio  judicatories,  time  and  again;  but  always  Bustained 
hecejaminations  with  most  edifying  innocence  and  gravity  of 
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appearance.  Nobody  in  the  world  ever  doubted  irbo-did  tiw 
things ;  but  not  a  aorap  of  any  du'ect  evidenoe  oonkl  be  &fmnA 
to  establish  the  suppoBitions,  and  Mibb  Ophelia  ma  too  jost 
to  feel  at  liberty  to  proceed  to  any  lengths  witfcont  it 

The  misohiefii  done  were  always  so  nicely  timed,  idia»4 
fiirther  to  shelter  the  aggressor.  Thus,  the  tinjes  for  nfrengo 
on  Bosa  and  Jane,  the  two  obamber-maids,  were  always  iiliiMiii 
in  those  seasons  when  (aa  not  unfreq^uently  happeoed)  tiisy 
were  in  disgrace  with  their  mistreaa,  when  tuty  oomplaiot  &«hi 
them  would  of  course  meet  with  no  sympattor.  In  abert, 
Topsy  soon  made  the  household  understand  the  propiie^.df 
letting  her  alone ;  and  she  was  let  alone  according^, 

Topsy  was  smart  and  energetio  in  all  maoml  operatkoii^ 
learning  everything  that  was  taught  her  with  aurjwkiog 
quickness.  With  a  few  lessons,  she  had  learned  to  d&  the 
proprieties  of  Mies  Opheha's  chamber  in  a  way  with  whic^ 
even  that  particular  lady  could  £ud  no  fault  Mortal  handfl 
couldnotlay  spread  smoother,  a^^ust  pillows  more  aootvately, 
sweep  and  diist  and  arrange  more  perfectly  than  Tofff, 
when  she  chose, — ^but  she  didn't  Tery  often  choosa  If  Mte 
Ophelia,  after  three  or  four  days  of  careful  and  patiicat  >ii|)er- 
Tision,  was  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose  that  Topsy  had  at  )u^ 
fallen  into  her  way,  could  do  without  overlooking^  and  uagff 
off  and  busy  herself  about  somethii^  else,  Topsy  would  hold 
a  perfect  carnival  of  confusion,  for  some  oue  or  two  boors. 
Instead  of  making  the  bed,  she  would  amuse  herself  wiHk 
pulling  off  the  pUlow-cases,  butting  her  woolly  head  """"Tg 
the  pllowe,  tiO  it  would  sometimes  be  grotesquely  («na- 
mented  with  feathers  sticking  out  in  various  directions;  d^ 
would  climb  the  post^  and  hang  head  downward  from  tl)« 
tops;  flourish  the  sheets  and  spreads  all  over  the  ^Mrtmeattj 
dress  the  bolster  up  in  Miss  Ophelia's  night-alothe^  wi4 
enact  various  scenic  performancea  with  thsl, — mnging  aqj 
whistling  and  making  grimaces  at  herself  in  the  lookiDg- 
glass ;  in  short,  as  Miss  Ophelia  phmaed  it,  "  raising  O^jj^ 
generaJly.  .',^Y 

On  one  occasion.  Miss  Ophelia  found  Topsy  with  her  yqp 
best  scarlet  India  Canton  crape  shawl  wound  ronad  hflr.faaad 
tor  a  turban,  going  on  with  her  rehearsals  before  ths  gLns  js 
great  style, — Miss  Ophelia  having,  with  carelessnau  ugat 
unheard-of  in  her,  left  the  key  for  onoe  in  her  diawer. 
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"Tc^j^l"  she  would  say,  when  at  the  end  of  all  [latience, 
'«iitt  does  make  you  act  8o}" 
"  DuQ^o,  MisuB, — I  'flpects  'cause  I's  bo  wicked  ! " 
"  I  don't   know   anyUiing  what    I    shall  do  with  yoii, 

"Law,  MiaaJB,  you  moat  whip  me;  my  old  MissiB  allera 
whipped  me.     I  an't  used  to  workin'  uiileBS  I  geta  whipped." 

"Why,  Topsy,  I  don't  want  to  whip  you.  You  can  do 
*dl,  if  yoa'TO  a  mind  to;  what  is  the  reason  you  won't T' 

"Iawh,  MiasiB,  I'a  used  to  whippin';  I  'speots  it's  good 

Miss  Ophelia  tried  the  recipe,  and  Topsy  invariably  made 
%  terrtbte  commotion,  screaming^  groaning,  and  imploring, 
ti)inigb  half  an  hour  afterwards,  when  roc^ied  on  some  pro- 
jectifflt  of  the  balcony,  and  Burrouuded  by  a  flock  of  admiring 
"jimng  una,"  she  would  express  the  utmost  contempt  of  the 
whole  afCiir. 

"Law,  Hiss  Feely  whip! — wouldn't  kill  a  skeeter,  her 
whlppin's.  Oughter  see  how  old  Mas'r  made  the  flesh  fly; 
dd  Maa'r  know'd  how  !" 

Tcppsy  aiways  made  great  capital  of  her  own  sins  and  enor- 
nities,  evidentiy  considering  them  bb  something  peculiarly 
dietinguiahing. 

"  I«w,  you  niggers,"  she  would  say  to  some  of  her  auditors, 
"does  you  know  you's  all  sinners  9  Well,  you  is — every- 
hody  is.  White  folks  is  sinuera  too, — Miss  Feely  says  so; 
but  I  ^pects  niggere  is  the  biggest  ones ;  but  lor  I  ye  an't  any 
on  ye  up  to  me.  I's  so  awful  wicked  there  can't  nobody  do 
Botiiin'  with  me.  I  used  to  keep  old  Missis  a  swarin'  at  me 
balf  de  time.  1  'specta  I's  the  wickedest  critter  in  the  world ; " 
And  Topsy  would  cut  a  summerset,  and  come  up  brisk  and 
ttuning  on  to  a  higher  perch,  and  evidently  plumo  herself  on 
the  distinction. 

'  KGs  Ophelia  busied  heraelf  very  earnestly  on  Sundays, 
ieuB^mg  "fopsy  the  catechism.  Topsy  had  an  uncommon 
verbal  memory,  and  committed  with  a  fluency  that  greatly 
•tiBiJuraged  her  instructress. 

■  "What  good  do  you  expect  it  is  going  to  do  herl"  said 
81  Clara 

■■"Wlky,  it  always  has  done  children  good.  It's  what 
cluldreu  always  have  to  learn,  you  know,"  said  lliss  Ophelia. 
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"  UsdeiBtaad  it  or  not,"  aaid  St.  Clare. 

"  0,  children  never  understand  it  at  tbe  timej  but,  nitet 
they  are  grown  up,  it'll  come  to  thbm.'' 

"  Mine  hasn't  come  to  me  yet,"  said  St.  Clare,  •'  though  I'll 
bear  testimony  that  you  put  it  into  me  pretty  thoroughly 
when  I  vaa  a  boy." 

"Ah,  you  were  alwayi  good  at  learning,  Auguitin^  I 
used  to  l^ve  great  hopes  of  you,"  eaid  Mi  as  Ophelia. 

"Well,  haven't  you  nowl"  said  St  Clare. 

"  I  wirfi  you  were  as  good  as  you  were  when  you  were  a 
boy,  Augustine." 

"  So  do  I,  that's  a  iiict,  Cousin,"  said  St  Clare.  "  Well,  go 
ahead  and  catfichiae  Topsy^  may  be  you'll  make  out  some- 
thing yet." 

Top^,  who  bad  stood  like  a  block  statue  during  this  dis- 
cussion, with  hands  decently  folded,  now,  at  a  eignal  hotn 
Miss  Ophelia,  went  oa  : — 

"  Our  firat  parents,  being  left  to  the  flreedom  of  their  own 
will,  fell  ironi  the  state  wherein  they  were  created." 

Topsy'a  eyes  twinkled,  and  she  looked  inquiringly. 

«  What  is  it,  Topsyl"  said  Mias  Ophdia. 

"  Please,  Missis,  was  dat  or  state  Klntuckl" 

"\Vhat  state,  Topsy!" 

"  Bat  state  dey  fell  out  of.  I  used  to  hear  Mas'r  tell  how 
we  came  down  &om  Kintuck." 

St.  Clare  laughed. 

"  You'll  have  to  give  her  a  meaning,  or  she'll  make  one," 
Eud  he.  "  There  seems  to  be  a  tiieoiy  of  emigration  suggested 
there." 

"  0 1  Augustine,  be  still,"  said  Miss  Ophelia;  "how  can  I 
do  anything,  if  you  will  be  laughing)" 

"  Well,  I  won't  disturb  the  eseroisea  again,  on  my  honour ;" 
and  St.  Clare  took  his  paper  into  the  parlour,  and  sat  down, 
till  Topsy  had  finished  her  recitations.  They  were  all  very 
well,  only  that  now  and  then  she  would  oddly  transpose  wme 
important  words,  and  persist  in  the  mistake,  in  spite  of  evN; 
effort  to  the  contrary;  and  St. <Jlare,  after  all  hki  promiaea 
of  goodness,  took  a  wicked  pleasure  in  these  mistakes,  calling 
Topsy  to  him  whenever  he  had  a  mind  to  amuse  himaeH  and 
getting  her  to  repeat  the  oSending  passages,  in  spite  of  Mies 
Ophelia's  remonstrances. 
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"  How  do  yovi  think  I  can  do  anything  with  the  child,  if 
you  will  go  on  eo,  Augustine!"  she  would  say. 

"  Well,  it  is  too  bad, — T  won't  again ;  but  I  do  like  to  hear 
the  droU  little  im^e  stumble  over  those  big  words  1 " 

*  But  you  confirm  her  in  the  wrong  way." 

"  What's  the  od(k  t    One  word  is  as  good  as  another  to 

"  Tou  wanted  me  to  bring  her  up  right ;  and  you  ought  to 
remember  she  is  a  reasonable  creature,  and  be  careful  of  your 
influence  oTsr  her." 

"  0,  dismal !  so  I  ought;  but,  as  Topsy  herself  says,  '  I's 
so  wicked  ! ' " 

In  very  much  this  -way  Tops/s  training  proceeded  for  a  . 
year  or  two, — Miss  Opheli  worrying  herself,  from  day  to  day, 
with  her,  as  a  kind  of  chronic  plague,  to  whose  inflictions  she 
became  in  time  as  acoustomed,  as  persons  sometimes  do  to  the 
neuralgia  or  siok-headache. 

St.  Clare  took  the  same  kind  of  amusement  in  the  child 
that  a  man  m^t  in  the  tricks  of  a  parrot  or  a  pointer. 
Topsy,  whenever  her  sins  brought  her  into  disgrace  in  other 
quarters,  always  took  refuge  behind  his  chair;  and  St.  Clare, 
in  one  way  or  other,  would  make  peace  for  her.  From  him 
she  got  many  a  stray  picayune,  which  she  laid  out  in 
nnta  and  candies,  and  distributed,  with  careless  generosity,  to 
at]  the  children  in  the  family ;  for  Topsy,  to  do  her  justice, 
was  good-natured  and  liberal,  and  only  spiteful  in  self- 
defence.  She  is  fairly  introduced  into  our  corps  de  ballet,  and 
will  fi^re,  from  time  to  time,  in  her  turn,  with  other 
performers. 


CHAPTER  XXr. 


Our  readeiB  may  not  be  unwiJlii^  to  glance  back,  for  a 
brief  intwval,  at  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  on  the  Kentucky  fcrm, 
and  eee  what  has  been  transpiring  among  those  whom  he  had 
left  behind. 

It  was  late  in  the  summer  afternoon,  and  the  doors  and 
vindo'ws  of  the  large  parlour  all  stood  open,  to  invite  any 
stray  breeze,  that  might  fe»l   in  a  good  hum  our,  to  enter. 
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Mr.  Shelby  sat  in  a  lai^  hall  opening  into  the  room,  and 
running  through  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  to  a  batooay  oa 
either  end.  Leisurely  tipped  back  in  one  chair,  with  hia  haela 
in  another,  he  waa  enjoying  his  after-dinner  cigar.  Uisj 
Shelby  sat  in  the  door,  husy  about  aomo  fine  sewing ;  she 
seemed  like  one  who  had  Bomething  on  her  mind,  which  did 
was  seeking  an  opportunity  to  introduce. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  that  Chloe  has  had  a  l^ter 
from  Tomi" 

"  Ah  I  has  she  1  Tom's  got  some  Mend  there,  it  BKXtm. 
How  ia  the  old  boyi" 

"  He  has  been  bought  by  a  very  fine  fiunily,  I  ahonld 
think,"  said  Mrs.  Sbdby, — "  is  kindly  treated,  and  has  not 
much  to  do." 

"  Ah  !  well,  I'm  glad  of  it, — very  glad,"  eaid  Mr.  Sfadby, 
heartily.  "  Tom,  I  suppose,  will  get  reconciled  to  a  Southem 
residence ; — hardly  want  to  come  up  here  again." 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  inqyires  vwy  anxiously,"  said  Mrs. 
Shelby,   "  when  the  money  for  hia  redemption  ia  to  be 

"  I'm  sure  /  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Shelby.  "  Once  g«t 
business  running  wrong,  there  does  seem  to  be  no  end  to  it. 
It's  like  jumping  from  one  bog  to  another,  all  through  a 
swamp ;  borrow  of  one  to  pay  another,  and  then  boirow  of 
another  to  pay  one, — and  these  confounded  notes  Cdlii^  doe 
before  a  man  has  time  to  smoke  a  cigar  and  turn  round,— » 
dunning  lettere  and  dunning  messages, — all  scamper  and 
hurry-scurry." 

"  It  does  seem  to  me,  my  dear,  that  something  m^t  ho 
done  to  straighten  matters.  Suppose  we  sell  off  aU  the  horsey 
and  sell  one  of  your  farms,  and  pay  up  square  1 " 

"  0,  ridiculous,  Emily !  You  are  the  finest  woman  in  Ken- 
tucky; but  still  you  haven't  sense  to  know  that  yon  doirt 
understand  business ; — women  never  do,  and  never  can." 

"  But,  at  least,"  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  "  could  not  you  g^T»  Die 
some  little  insight  into  yours ;  a  list  of  all  your  debts,  at  least, 
and  of  all  that  is  owed  to  yon,  and  let  me  try  and  Bse  if 'I 
can't  help  you  to  economise," 

"  0,  bother !  don't  plague  me,  Emily  1 — I  can't  tell  tamo&f. 
I  know  somewhere  about  what  things  are  likely  to  bej  but 
there's  no  trimming  and  squaring  my  afSuts,  as  Chloe  trims 
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eniBt  off  her  jhoi.  You  d(m't  kuow  anything  abottt  bunnea^ 
I  tdl  yoo." 

And  Mr.  Shelby  not  knowing  any  other  way  of  enforcing 
hi&  ideas,  raised  hia  voice, — a  mode  of  ai^ng  very  oonvenient 
and  oonvinciog,  when  a  gentteman  ia  disouesit^  mattent  of 
bneinesii  vith  his  wife. 

Hrs.  Shelby  ceased  talking,  witii  sometiiing  of  a  aigb. 
The  foot  was,  that  though  her  husband  had  stated  she  was  a 
woman,  she  bad  a  clear,  eneigetic,  practical  mind,  and  a  force 
of  eharacter  every  way  superior  to  that  of  her  ikusband;  bo 
that  it  would  not  have  been  bo  very  absurd  a  supposition,  to 
hare  allowed  her  oapaUe  of  managing  as  Mr.  Shelby  sup- 
posed. Her  heart  was  set  on  performing  her  promise  to  Tom 
and  Aunt  Chloe,  and  she  sighed  as  disoour^iements  thickened 
around  her. 

"  J>on't  yon  think  we  might  in  some  way  contrive  to 
raise  that  money)  Poor  Aunt  Chloe!  her  heart  is  so  set 
on  it!" 

"  I'm  sorry  if  it  is.  I  think  I  was  premature  in  promising. 
I'm  not  sure,  now,  but  it's  the  best  way  to  tell  Cbloe,  and 
iet  her  make  up  her  mind  to  it.  Tom'll  have  another  wife, 
in  a  year  or  twoj  and  she  had  better  take  up  with  some- 
body else." 

'  "  Mr.  Shelby,  I  have  taught  my  people  that  their  marri^es 
are  as  sacred  as  oura.  I  never  could  think  of  giving  Cbtoe 
Mich  advice." 

"  It's  a  pity,  wife,  that  you  have  burdened  them  with 
a  morality  above  their  condition  and  prospects.  I  always 
-:Uioaght  BO." 

"  It's  only  the  morality  of  the  Bible,  Mr.  Shelby." 

"  Well,  weU,  Emily,  I  don't  pretend  to  interfere  with  your 
rsli^ons  notions^  only  they  seem  exiremely  unfitted  for 
,-|aKiple  in  that  condition." 

"  They  are,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  "  and  that  is  why, 
-.feom  my  aoul,  I  hate  the  whole  thing.  I  tell  you,  my  dear, 
.if.oannot  absolvQ  myself  from  the  promises  I  make  to  these 
'ihaljdaas  creatures.  If  I  can  get  the  money  no  other  way, 
I  will  take  mumo  scholan; — I  could  get  enough,  I  know,  and 
^fttca  ibe  money  myself." 

:.  "  You  wouldn't  degrade  yourself  that  way,  Emily]  I  never 
sottld  consent  to  it." 
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"  Degrade !  would  it  degrade  me  as  much  aa  to  break  my, 
faith  with  the  helpIeBs )     No,  indeed ! " 

"  Well,  you  aie  alnaja  heroic  iktid  trauscendeiital,"  awd 
Mr.  Shelhy,  "  but  I  think  you  had  better  think  before  ^u 
undertake  auch  a  piece  of  QuizotiGm." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  appeaisnce  oC 
Aunt  Chloe,  at  the  end  of  the  verandah. 

"  If  you  please.  Missis,"  said  ihe. 

"  Welt,  Chloe,  what  is  it  1 "  aaid  her  mistreea,  riang,  and 
going  to  the  end  of  the  balcony. 

"  If  Missis  would  come  and  look  at  dis  yer  lot  o'  poetry." 

Chloe  had  a  particular  &ncy  for  calling  poultry  poetry, — 
an  application  of  language  in  whioh  ^e  always  pei'sisted, 
uotwitiistaading  frequent  corrections  and  advisings  from  the 
young  members  of  the  femily. 

"  La  stikea  !"  she  would  aay,  "  I  can't  see ;  one  jis  good  as 
tuxry, — poetry  sutbin'  good,  any  bowj"  and  so  poetry  Chloe 
continued  to  call  it 

Mrs.  Shelby  smiled  as  she  saw  a  prostrate  lot  of  obickens 
and  ducka,  over  which  Cbloe  stood,  with  a  very  grave  &ce  o£ 
consideration. 

"  I'm  a  thinkia'  whether  Missis  would  be  a  bavin'  a  obioken 
pie  o'  dese  yer." 

"  Eeally,  Aunt  Chloe,  I  don't  much  caiej — serve  tbem  any 
way  you  like." 

ChJoe  stood  handling  them  over  abstractedly ;  it  was  quit* 
evident  that  the  chickens  wore  not  what  she  waa  thinking  oC 
At  last,  with  the  short  laugh  with  which  her  tribe  oft«n  iiUro> 
duce  a  doubtful  proposal,  she  said, — 

"  Laws  me,  Missis  1  what  should  Mas'r  and  Missis  be  a 
troublin'  tieirselves  'bout  de  money,  and  not  a  usin'  what's 
right  in  der  bands  i "  and  Chloe  lai^hed  t^n. 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  Cbloe,"  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  ncthii^ 
doubting,  from  ber  knowledge  of  Chloe's  manner,  that  she 
had  heard  every  word  of  the  oonversatioa  that  bad  passed 
between  ber  and  her  husband. 

"  Why,  laws  me,  Mis^s  1 "  said  Cbloe,  laughing  agAin, 
"  other  folks  hires  out  der  niters  and  makes  money  on  'em! 
Don't  keep  sieh  a  tribe  eatin'  'em  out  of  bouse  and  home." 

"  Well,  Chloe,  who  do  you  propose  that  we  shoiild  hire  out  1" 

"  Laws !  I  an't  a  proposin'  notbin' ;  only  Sam  be  said  der 
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WB8  ona  of  dese  yer  ptrfeetioneri,  dey  oolls  'em,  in  LoniBviEe, 
said  he  wanted  a  good  band  at  caka  and  paetiy ;  and  eud  he'd 
give  four  doUam  a-waek  to  one,  he  did." 

« ■Well,  Chloe." 

"  Well,  ;1aws,  I'd  a  tbinkin',  Misme,  it's  time  SoUj  was  put 
idong  to  bo  doin'  something.  Sally's  been  under  my  care, 
now,  dii  lome  tima,  and  she  does  'moet  as  well  as  me,  eon- 
siderin' ;  and  if  Missis  would  only  let  me  go,  I  would  help 
fetch  up  de  money.  I  an't  aftuid  to  put  my  cake,  nor  pies 
nother,  'lougsida  no  perfectiontt't." 

"  Confectioner's,  Chloe." 

"  Iaw  sakea,  Mistiia!  'tan't  no  odds; — words  is  so  curis, 
cant  never  get  'em  right  I " 

"  But,  Chloe,  do  you  want  to  leave  your  cbildreni " 

"  Iiawi,  Missis !  de  boys  is  big  enough  to  do  day's  works ; 
dey  does  well  enough ;  and  Sally,  she'll  take  de  baby, — she's 
a&oh  a  peart  young  un,  she  won't  take  no  lookin'  artor." 

"  Louisville  ia  a  good  way  off." 

"  Law  Ktkesl  who's  afeturdi— it's  down  river,  somer  near 
my  old;  man,  perhaps  1"  said  Chloe,  speaking  the  last  in  the 
tone  of  a  question,  and  looking  at  Hta.  Shelby. 

"  No,  Chloe ;  it's  many  a  hundred  miles  of^"  said  Mrs. 
Shelly. 

Chloe's  countenance  felL 

"Nevarmind;  your  going  there  shall  bring  you  nearer, 
Chloe.  Yea,  you  may  go  ;  and  your  wages  shall  every  cent 
of  them  be  laid  aside  for  your  husband's  redemption." 

As  when  a  bright  sunbeam  turns  a  dark  cloud  to  silver, 
BO  Chloe's  dark  &oe  brightened  immediately, — it  really 

"  Laws  I  if  Miads  isn't  too  good  I  I  was  thinking  of  dat  ar 
TBTj  thing ;  'cause  I  shouldn't  need  no  clothes,  nor  shoes,  nor 
nothin',— I  oould  save  every  cent.  How  many  weeks  is  der 
in  a  year,  Misust" 

"  Fifty-two,"  laid  Mrs.  Shelby. 

"  Laws  I  now,  dere  is  t  and  four  dollars  for  each  on  'em. 
Why,  how  much'd  dat  ar  be?" 

"  Two  hundred  and  eight  dollars,"  said  Mrs.  Shelby. 

"Why-e!"  said  Chloe,  with  an  accent  of  surprise  and 
delight ;  "  and  how  long  would  it  take  me  to  work  it  out, 
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"  Some  four  or  five  yeaM,  Chloe ;  but,  then,  you  needn't 

do  it  all, — I  shall  add  aomething  to  it." 

"  I  wouldn't  hear  to  Misaia'  givin'  lessons  nor  notliin,' 
Maa'r'a  quite  right  in  dat  ar ;— 'twouldn't  do,  no  ways.  I 
hope  none  our  fkmUy  ever  be  brought  to  dat  a^,  while  X's  got 
haads." 

"  Don't  fear,  Chloe ;  I'U  take  care  of  the  hcaiour  rf  the 
family,"  said  Mra.  Shelby,  smiling.  "  But  when  da  ywk 
eipeet  to  go!" 

"  Well,  I  wan't  'spectin'  nothiu' ;  only  Sam,  he's  &  gwine.to 
de  river  with  some  oolta,  and  he  said  I  could  go  'long  with 
him  i  so  I  jes  put  my  things  tc^ther.  If  Missis  was  willin', 
I'd  go  with  Sam  to-morrow  morning,  if  Missis  would  writs 
my  pass,  and  write  me  a  commendation." 

"  Well,  Chloe,  I'll  attend  to  it,  if  Mr.  Shelby  has  no  objec- 
tions.    I  must  apeak  to  him." 

Mrs.  ^elby  went  up-stairo,  and  Aunt  Chloe,  delight^d^ 
went  out  to  her  cabin,  to  make  her  preparation. 

"  Law  Bakes,  Mas'r  Gecage !  ye  didn't  know  I's-a  gtmeto  ■ 
Louisville  to-morrow  1"  she  said  to  George,  as,  entering  hac 
cabin,  he  found  her  busy  in  sorting  over  her  baby's  olotbea, 
"  I  thought  I'd  jis  look  over  sis's  things,  and  get  'em  atnigfat- 
ened  up.  But  I'm  gwine,  Mas'r  Geo^e, — gwine  to  have  four 
dollars  a-week;  and  Missis  is  gwine  to  lay  it  all  up,  to  buy 
back  my  old  man  ag'in  1" 

"  Whew ! "  said  George,  "  here's  a  stroke  of  buaness,  to  be 
sure!    How  are  you  going)" 

"  To-morrow,  wid  Sam.  And  now,  Mas'r  George,  I  knows 
you'll  jis  sit  down  and  write  to  my  old  man,  and  t^  him  tH 
about  it,^won't  ye  1" 

"To  be  sure,"  said  George;  "  Unole  Tom'Il  he  rij^t  glad 
to  hear  from  us.  I'll  go  right  in  the  house  for  p^>er  and. 
ink  J  and  then,  you  know.  Aunt  Chloe,  I  can  tell  about  tht 
new  colts  and  all." 

"  Sartin,  sartin,  Mas'r  George ;  you  go  'long,  and  111  get  ye 
up  a  bit  o'  chicken,  or  some  sicb ;  ye  won't  have  many  more 
suppers  wid  yer  poOT  old  aimty." 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


.  Life  passes,  with  us  all,  a  day  at  a  time ;  ao  it  passed  with 
oar  friend  Tom,  till  two  years  were  gone.  Though  parted 
from  all  his  soul  held  dear,  and  though  oftea  yearning  for 
TFtaat  lay  beyond,  still  was  he  never  positively  and  consciously 
miserable ;  for,  so  well  is  the  harp  of  human  feeling  strung, 
that  Dothii^  but  a  crash  that  breaks  every  string  can  wholly 
mar  its  harmony ;  and,  on  looking  back  to  seasons  which  in 
review  appear  to  us  as  those  of  depTivation  and  trial,  we  can 
mnember  that  each  hour,  aa  it  glided,  brought  its  diversions 
and  alleviations,  so  that,  though  not  happy  wholly,  we  were 
not,  either,  wholly  miserable. 

Tom  read,  in  his  only  literary  cabinet,  of  one  who  had 
"  leazned  in  whatsoever  stat«  he  was,  therewith  to  be  con- 
tent."  It  seemed  to  him  good  and  reasonable  doctrine,  and' 
aocorded  well  with  the  settled  and  thoughtful  habit  which  be 
had  tuxjuired  from  the  reading  of  that  same  book. 

■  His  letter  homeward,  aa  we  related  in  the  last  chapter,  was 
in  due  time  answered  by  Master  Oeor^  in  a  good,  round, 
school-boy  hand,  that  Tom  said  might  be  read  "  'meet  across 
the  room."  It  contained  various  refreshing  items  of  home 
intelligence,  with  which  our  reader  is  fully  acqutunted :  stated 
how  Aunt  Cbloe  had  been  hired  out  to  a  confectioner  in 
LouisviUe,  where  her  skill  in  the  pastry  line  was  gainii^ 
wonderful  sums  of  money,  aU.  of  which,  Tom  was  informe<5 
wag  to  be  laid  up  to  go  to  make  up  the  aum  of  his  redemp- 
tiott-money :  Mose  and  Pete  were  thrivii^,  and  the  baby  was 
dotting  aU  about  the  house,  under  the  care  of  Sally  and  the 
^mily  generally. 

Tom's  cabin  was  shut  up  for  the  present ;  but  Geot^  expa- 
tiated brilliantly  on  (ovamente  and  additions  to  be  made  to 
it  when  Tom  came  back. 

The  rest  of  this  letter  gave  a  list  of  Geoi^'a  sohool  studies, 
each  one  headed  fay  a  flourishing  capital ;  and  ^o  told  the 
names  of  four  new  colts  that  appeared  on  the  premises  since 
Tom  left ;  and  stated,  in  the  same  oonnezion,  that  &ther  and 
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mother  were  well  The  style  of  the  letter  was  decidedly 
conciBe  and  terse;  but  Tom  thought  it  the  most  wonderful 
specimen  of  composition  that  had  appeared  in  modem  times. 
He  was  never  tired  of  looking  at  It,  and  even  held  a  conndl 
with  Eva  on  the  expodioncy  of  getting  it  framed,  to  hang  up 
in  his  room.  Nothing  but  the  difficulty  of  arranging  it  so 
that  both  aides  of  the  pago  would  show  at  oace,  stood  in  ib6 
way  of  this  undert&ldng. 

The  friendship  between  Tom  and  Eva  had  grown  with  the 
ohild's  growth.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  place  she  bdd 
in  iho  soft,  impreBsible  heart  of  her  faithful  attendant.  He 
loved  her  as  something  ftail  and  earthly,  yet  almost  wor- 
shipped her  as  something  heavenly  and  divina  He  gaxed  on 
her  as  the  Italian  stulor  gazes  on  his  image  of  the  child  Jeaui, 
— ^with  a  mixture  of  rerereuce  and  tendemesg;  andtohumdm: 
her  graoefiil  fiincies,  and  meet  those  thousand  simple  wants 
which  invest  childhood  like  a  many-ooloured  rainbow,  wa« 
Tom's  chief  delight.  In  the  market,  at  morning,  his  eyes 
were  always  on  the  flower-Btalls  for  rare  bonqnets  for  her, 
imd  the  choicest  peach  or  oi&nge  was  slipped  into  his  pocket 
to  give  to  her  when  he  came  bade ;  and  the  sight  that  pleased 
him  most  was  her  sunny  head  looking  out  the  gatfl  for  his 
distant  approach,  and  her  childish  question,—"  WeU,  Uncle 
Tom,  what  hare  you  got  for  me  to-day  t" 

KoT  was  Eva  len  emIous  in  kind  ofBcea,  in  return,  "nioogh 
a  child,  she  was  a  beautiful  reader; — a  fine  musical  ear,  & 
quick  poetic  iancy,  and  an  instinctive  sympathy  with  what  is 
grand  and  noble,  made  her  sudi  a  reader  <rf  the  Bible  as  Tom 
had  never  before  heard.  At  first,  she  read  to  please  her 
humble  firiend ;  but  soon  her  own  earnest  nature  threw  out 
its  tendril^  and  wound  itself  arouqd  the  mt^estio  book ;  and 
Eva  loved  it,  because  it  woke  in  her  strange  yearnings,  and 
Btroi^,  dim  emotions,  such  sm  impassioned,  ima^oative  chil- 
dren love  to  feel 

The  parts  that  pleased  her  most  were  the  Revelation  and 
the  Prophetdes, — ports  wluMe  dim  and  wondrous  imagery, 
and  fervent  language,  impressed  her  the  more,  that  die  ques- 
tioned vainly  of  their  meaning  } — and  she  and  her  sicajilB 
friend,  the  old  child  and  the  young  one,  felt  just  alike  about 
it  All  that  they  knew  was,  that  they  spoke  of  a  glory  to  bo 
revealed, — a  wonr'^oua  something  yet  to  come,  wfaerrin  tlunv 
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Bonl  rejoiced,  yet  knew  not  why ;  and  though  it  be  not  so  in 
the  physical,  yet  in  moral  sdence  that  which  cannot  be  iinder- 
Btood  ia  not  EuwayB  profitless.  For  the  soul  awakes,  a  trem- 
bling stranger,  between  two  dim  eternities,— the  eternal  past, 
the  eternal  fatwe.  The  hght  shines  only  on  a  small  space 
around  her;  therefore,  she  needs  must  yearn  towards  the 
unknown ;  and  the  voices  and  shadowy  moviage  whioh  come 
to  her  from  out  the  cloudy  pillar  of  inspiration  haye  each 
one  echoes  and  answers  in  her  own  expecting  nature.  Its 
mystic  imagery  are  so  many  talismans  and  gems  inscribed 
with  unknown  hieroglyphics ;  she  folds  them  in  ber  bosom, 
and  erpectfl  to  read  them  when  she  passes  beyond  the  veil. 

At  this  time  in  onr  story,  the  whole  St,  Clare  establishment 
is,  £br  the  time  being,  removed  to  their  villa  on  Lake  Font- 
chartrain.  The  heats  of  summer  had  driven  all  who  were 
able  to  leave  the  sultry  and  unhealthy  cityj  to  seek  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  and  it^  cool  sea-breezes. 

St.  Clare's  villa  was  an  East  Indian  cotti^,  surrounded  by 
light  verandahs  of  bamboo-work,  and  opening  on  all  sides 
into  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.    The  oommon  sitting-room 

r^d  on  to  a  1^^  gerden,  fragrant  with  every  picturesque 
t  and  flower  of  the  tropica,  where  winding  paths  ran  down 
to  the  very  shores  of  the  lake,  whose  divery  sheet  of  water 
lay  there,  rising  and  felling  in  the  aunbeama, — a  picture 
never  for  an  hour  the  same,  yet  every  hour  more  beautiful 

It  is  now  one  of  those  intensely  golden  sunsets  which 
kindles  the  whole  horizon  into  one  blaze  of  glory,  and  makes 
the  water  another  sky.  The  lake  lay  in  rosy  or  golden 
streaks,  save  where  white-winged  vessels  glided  hither  and 
tiiither,  like  so  many  spirits,  and  little  golden  stars  twinkled 
through  the  glow,  and  looked  down  at  themselves  as  they 
ttembled  in  the  water. 

Tom  and  Eva  were  seated  on  a  Uttle  mossy  seat,  in  as 
^bonr,  at  the  foot  of  the  garden.  It  was  Sunday  evening, 
and  Eva's  Bible  lay  open  on  her  knee.  She  read, — "  And  I 
saw  a  sea  of  glass,  mii^Ied  with  fire." 

"  Tom,"  said  Eva,  suddenly  stopping,  and  pointing  to  the 
hik»,  "  there  'tis." 

."What,  Miss  Eva r' 

"  Don't  you  see, — there  ) "  said  the  child,  pointing  to  the 
glaaiy  water,  whidi,  as  it  rose  and  fell,  reflected  the  golden 
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glow  of  the  sky.     *'  There's  a  '  sea  of  gkas,  minted  nofli 
fire." " 

"  True  enough,  Miss  Eva,"  said  Tom  j  and  Tom  sasg—-    ' 
"  0  had  I  the  winga  of  the  morning, 
I'd  flj  aTT&y  to  Canaan's  ahora ; 
Bright  sDgela  ehonld  convey  m«  homa, 
To  the  new  Jerusalem." 
"Where  do  you  suppose  new  Jerusalem  is,  tJude  Toml" 
eaidEva, 

"  0,  up  in  the  clouds,  Miss  Eva." 

"  Then  I  think  I  see  it,"  said  Eva.  "  Look  in  tjuwe 
clouds  ! — they  look  like  great  gates  of  pearl  j  and  you  caa 
see  beyond  them — fiir,  far  off— it's  all  gold.  Tom,  fling 
about  'spirita  bright.' " 

Tom  BUDg  the  words  of  a  well-known  Methodist  hymn,— 
"  I  aee  a  band  of  spirita  bright,  .    , 

That  taste  the  glaries  there  ; 
They  all  are  robed  in  BpoUen  irhit«, 
And  conquering  palma  they  bear." 
"  Uncle  Tom,  I've  seen  thtm"  said  Eva. 
Tom  had  no  doubt  of  it  at  all ;  it  did  not  surprise  hitt  in 
the  least.      If  Eva  bad  told  him  she  had  been  to  heaven,  te 
would  have  thought  it  entirely  probable. 

"  They  come  to  me  sometimee  in  my  sleep,  those  ^iritB  ; ' 
and  Eva's  eyes  grew  dreamy,  and  ^e  bummed,  in  a  kiir 
TMoe, — ■ 

"  They  are  all  robed  in  Bpotl«ffl  white. 
And  conquering  palms  th«;  bear." 
"  Uncle  Tom,"  said  Eva,  "  I'm  going  there." 
"Where,  Miss  Eva?" 

The  child  rose,  and  pointed  her  little  hand  to  the  Ayi 
the  glow  of  evening  lit  ber  golden  hair  and  flushed  <1m^ 
wit^  a  kind  of  unearthly  radiance,  and  her  eyea  irare  hnt 
earnestly  on  the  skies. 

"  I'm  going  thtre,"  she  said,  "  to  the  spirits  bright,  T<Mt<; 
Pm  going,  before  lojtff."  ■■ 

The  &ithful  old  heart  felt  a  sudden  thrust ;  and  Tom 
thou^t  how  often  be  bad  noticed,  within  six  mcoithi,  ttet 
Eva's  little  hands  had  grown  thinner,  and  her  skin  loMe 
transparent,  and  her  breath  shorter ;  and  how,  wbea  she  ran  or 
played  in  the  garden,  as  ebe  once  could  for  hours,  she  b 
Boon  so  tired  and  languid.     He  had  beard  Miss  Ophelia 
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oftsn  oi  a  cough,  that  all  her  medicaments  could  not  cure  ; 
and  evea  now  that  fervent  cheek  and  little  hand  were  burning 
witii  hectic  fever ;  and  yet  the  thought  that  Era's  worda 
Eiuggested  had  never  come  to  him  till  now. 

Hb8  there  ever  been  a  child  hke  Kva?  Yes,  there  have 
been;  but  their  names  are  always  on  grave-atones,  and  their 
Bweet  Eonile^  their  heavenly  eyes,  their  singular  words  and 
ways,  are  among  the  buried  treasures  of  yearning  hearts.  In 
how  many&ntiCes  do  you  hear  the  l^;end,  that  all  the  good- 
ness and  graces  of  the  living  are  nothing  to  the  peculiar 
charms  of  one  who  is  not  I  It  is  as  if  heaven  had  an  especial 
hand  of  angels,  whose  office  it  was  to  sojourn  for  a  season 
bere,  and  endear  to  them  the  wayward  human  heart,  that  they 
might  bear  it  upward  with  them  in  their  homeward  flight 
When  you  see  that  deep,  spiritual  light  in  the  eye, — when  the 
little  soul  reveals  itself  in  words  sweeter  and  wiser  than  the 
ordinary  words  of  children, — hope  not  to  retain  that  child ; 
for  the  seal  of  heaven  is  on  it^  and  the  li^^t  of  immortality 
looks  out  from  its  eyes. 

"  £Ten  80,  beloved  Eval  &ir  star  of  thy  dwellii^l  Thou 
art  passing  away;  but  they  tiiat  love  thee  dearest  know 
it  not. 

The  colloquy  between  Tom  and  Eva  was  interrupted  by  a 
^asty  oall  irom  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  Eva — Eva  ! — why,  child,  the  dew  is  Mling ;  you  mustn't 
be  oat  there!" 

Eva  and  Tom  hastened  in. 

Miss  Ophelia  was  old  and  skilled  in  the  tactics  of  nursing.  . 
She  was  from  Kew  England,  and  knew  well  the  first  guileful 
Ibotot&pa  of  that  soft,  insidious  disease,  which  sweeps  away  so 
many  of  the  &ireet  and  loveliest,  and,  before  one  fibre  of  life 

-asms  broken,  seals  them  irrevocably  for  death. 

She  had  noted  the  alight,  diy  cough,  the  daily  bri^tening 

i  Aeeb ;  nor  could  the  lustre  of  the  eye,  and  the  airy  buoyancy 
bom  irf  fever,  deceive  her, 

ii^  She  tried  to  communicate  her  fears  to  St.  Clare ;  but  he 

Jitoew  bock  her  suggestions  with  a  restless  petulance,  unlike 

'ks  usual  careless  good-humour. 

^     "  Dffli't  be  croaking.  Cousin, — I  hate  it ! "  he  would  say  ; 

'9-don't  you  see  that  the  child  is  only  growing!     Children 

iahntys  lose  strength  when  they  grow  fast." 
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"  But  ahe  has  that  cough  1" 

"  0  !  nouEense  of  that  oough  I— it  is  not  anything.  She 
haa  taken  a  little  cold,  perhaps." 

"  Well,  that  was  juet  the  way  Eliza  Jane  was  taken,  and 
Etlen  and  Maria  Sanders." 

"  0 !  stop  these  hobgoblin  nurse  legends.  Ton  old  hands' 
got  80  wise,  that  a  child  cannot  cough,  or  sneese,  but  you  see 
rfesperation  and  ruin  at  hand.  Only  take  care  of  the  child, 
keep  her  from  the  night  air,  and  don't  let  her  play  too  hard, 
and  sheTl  do  well  enoi^h." 

So  St. 'Clare  said  ;  but  he  grew  nervons  and  restless.  He 
watched  Eva  feverishly  day  by  day,  as  might  be  told  by  the 
frequency  with  which  he  repeated  over  tl^t  "  the  child  was 
quite  well" — that  there  wasn't  anythii^  in  that  cough, — it 
was  only  some  little  stomach  affection,  such  as  children  often 
had.  But  he  kept  by  her  more  than  before,  took  her  oftener  " 
to  ride  with  him,  brought  home  every  few  days  some  receipt 
or  strei^hening  mixture, — "  not,"  be  said,  "  that  the  chUd 
needed  it,  but  then  it  would  not  do  her  any  harm." 

If  it  must  be  told,  the  thing  tiiat  strnck  a  deeper  pang  to 
his  heart  than  anything  else  was  the  daily  increasing  maturity 
of  the  child's  mind  and  feelings.  While  still  retaining  all 
a  child's  fanciful  gracea,  yet  she  often  dropped,  nnconacioiBly, 
words  of  such  a  reach  of  thought,  and  strange  unworldly 
wisdom,  that  they  seemed  to  be  an  inspiration.  At  such 
times,  St.  Clare  would  feel  a  sudden  thrill,  and  clasp  her  in 
his  arms,  as  if  that  fond  clasp  could  save  her  ;  and  his  heart 
rose  up  with  wild  determination  to  keep  her,  never  U>  let 

The  child's  whole  heart  and  soul  seemed  absorbed  in  wotks 
of  love  and  kindness.  Impulsively  generous  she  had  alwftys 
been ;  but  there  was  a  touchii^  and  womanly  thoughtAdnesB 
about  her  now,  that  erery  one  noticed.  She  still  loved  to 
play  with  Topsy,  and  the  various  coloured  children  ;  but  aha 
now  seemed  rather  a  spectator  than  an  act<n-  of  their  play^ 
and  she  would  sit  for  half-an-hour  at  a  time,  laughing  at  Uao 
odd  tricks  of  Topay, — and  then  a  shadow  would  seem  to  postf 
across  her  face,  her  eyes  grevr  misty,  and  her  thoughts  were 

"  Mamma,"  she  said,  suddenly,  to  her  mother  one  day,' 
"  why  don't  we  teach  our  servants  to  read  I" 
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"  What  a  queation,  child !    People  never  do." 
"  Why  don't  they  1"  aaid  Eva. 

"  Because  it  is  no  use  for  them  to  read.  It  dou't  help 
them  to  work  a,ay  better,  and  they  are  not  made  for  anything 

"  But  they  ought  to  read  the  Bihle,  Mammfi,  to  learn 
God's  will." 

"  0  !  they  can  get  that  read  to  them  all  Aep  need." 

"  It  Beems  to  me,  Mamma,  the  Biblo  it  for  every  one  to 
read  themselvea.  They  need  is  a  great  many  timci  when 
tliere  is  nobody  to  read  it," 

"  Eva,  you  are  an  odd  child,"  said  her  mother. 

"  Misa  Ophelia  hoa  taught  Topsy  to  read,"  ooutinned  Eva. 

"  Yes,  and  you  see  how  much  good  it  does.  To^pey  ia  the 
worst  creature  I  ever  saw  l" 

"  Here's  poor  Mammy  I "  said  Eva.  "  She  doea  love  the 
Bible  eo  much,  and  Tciahes  bo  she  could  read  1  And  what  will 
she  do  when  I  can't  read  to  her  9" 

Marie  waa  busy  turning  over  the  contents  of  a  drawer,  as 
she  answered, — 

"  Well,  of  course,  by-and-by,  Eva,  you  will  have  other 
thin^  to  think  of,  besides  reading  the  Bible  round  to  servants. 
Not  but  that  is  very  proper ;  I've  done  it  myself,  when  I  had 
health.  But  when  you  come  to  be  dressing  and  going  into 
company,  you  won't  have  time.  See  here  I"  she  added, 
"  these  jewels  Vm  going  to  give  you  when  you  come  out  I 
wore  them  to  my  first  ball  I  can  tell  you,  Eva,  I  made  a 
sensation." 

Eva  took  the  jewel-case,  and  lifted  from  it  a  diamond  neck- 
lace. Her  large,  thoughtful  eyes  rested  on  them,  but  it  wan 
plain  her  thoughts  were  elsewhere. 

"  How  sober  you  look,  child  l"  said  Marie. 

"  Are  these  worth  a  great  deal  of  money,  Mamma  t" 

"  To  be  sure  they  are.  Father  sent  U}  France  for  them. 
They  are  worth  a  small  fortune." 

"  I  wish  I  had  them,"  said  Eva,  "  to  do  what  I  pleased 
with!' 

"  What  wonld  you  do  with  them  t" 

"  I'd  sell  tiiem,  and  buy  a  place  in  the  free  states,  and  take 
all  our  people  there,  and  hire  teachers,  to  teaeh  them  to  read 
and  write." 
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Eva  was  ciit  short  by  her  mother's  laughing. 

"  Set  itp  a  boarding-school !  Wouldn't  you  teaeb  ilbaa  to 
play  on  the  piano,  and  paint  on  velvet  i " 

"  I'd  teach  them  to  read,  their  own  Bible,  and  write  tbeir 
own  letters,  and  read  letters  that  are  written  to  them,"  add 
Eva,  steadily.  "  I  know,  Mamma,  it  does  come  veiy  htud 
on  them,  that  they  can't  do  these  things.  Tom  fe^  't,-^- 
Mammy  does, — a  gi'eat  many  of  them.  do.  I  think  it% 
wrong." 

"Come,  come,  Eva;  you  are  only  a  ohjid  !  You  don't 
know  anything  about  these  things,"  said  Marie;  "  b«a(kt, 
your  talWng  makes  my  head  ache," 

Marie  always  had  a  headache  on  hand  for  any  couvenatioii 
that  did  not  esactly  suit  her. 

Eva  stole  away;  but  after  that,  she  assiduously  g&ve 
Mammy  rt    " 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

HEHBIIITJB. 

About  this  time,  St.  Clare's  brother  Alfred,  with  his  dde* 
son,  a  boy  of  twelve,  spent  a  day  or  two  with  the  &mily  at 
the  lake. 

No  sight  could  be  more  singnlar  and  beautiful  than  that  of 
these  twin  brothers.  Nature,  instead  of  instituting  reaera- 
blauees  between  them,  had  made  them  oppositea  on  every 
point ;  yet  a  mysterious  tie  seemed  to  unite  them  in  a  dcma 
friendship  than  ordinary. 

They  ut^ed  to  saunter,  arm  in  arm;  up  and  down  tlie  all^B 
and  walks  of  the  garden,  Augustine,  with  his  blue  eyes  and 
golden  hiur,  his  ethereally  flexible  form  and  vivacious  futures; 
and  Al&ed,  dark-eyed,  with  haughty  Boman  profile,  firmly^ 
knit  limbs,  and  decided  bearing.  They  were  tdways  abusing 
each  other's  opinions  and  practices,  and  yet  never  a  Trfiit  fhS 
less  absorbed  in  each  other's  society;  in  iaot,  the  very  oOb*  ' 
trariety  seemed  to  uuite  them,  like  the  attraction  between 
opporite  poles  of  the  magnet. 

Henrique,  the  eldest  son  of  Alfred,  was  a  noble,  dark-^eS-, 
princely  boy,  full  of  vivagty  and  spirit ;  and,  from  the  fin* 
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it  of  istioductioD,  seemed  to  be  perfectly  fiisciiiated  by 
tbe  ipirituslle  graces  of  Lis  oouam  Evangeluie, 

Eva  had  a  little  pet  pony,  of  a  sQowy  whifaaese.  It  was 
Msy  B8  a  cradle,  and  as  gentle  aa  its  little  mist  ress ;  and  this 
'pooy  was  now  brought  up  to  the  back  Teraiidah  bj  Tom, 
wMle  a  little  mulatto  boy  of  about  thirteen  led  along  a  small 
Uack  Arabian,  -which  had  just  been  imported,  at  a  great 
expense,  for  Henrique. 

Henrique  had  a  boy's  pride  in  his  new  poBseadon ;  and,'  as 
be  advanced  and  took  the  reins  out  of  t^e  hands  of  his  Uttle 
groom,  he  looked  carefully  over  him,  and  his  brow  darkened. 

"What's  this,  Dodo,  you  little  lazy  dogt  you  haven't 
rubbed  my  horse  down  this  morning." 

'!  Yes,  Has'r,"  said  Dodo,  submissively;  "he  got  that  duet 
on  hia  own  self." 

"  Yon  raflcal,  shut  your  mouth !"  said  Henrique,  violently 
raising  his  riding-whip.     "  How  dare  you  apeak  1 " 

The  boy  was  a  handsome,  bright-eyed  mulatto,  of  just 
Henrique's  size,  and  his  curling  hair  hung  round  a  high,  bold 
forehead.  He  had  white  blood  in  his  veins,  as  could  be  seen 
by  the  quick  flush  in  his  cheek,  and  tbe  sparkle  of  his  eye,  as 
he  eagerly  tried  to  speak. 

"  Mas'r  Henrique  ! — "  be  began, 

Henrique  struck  bim  across  the  &ce  with  his  riding-whip, 
and,  seizing  one  of  hia  arms,  forced  him  on  to  his  knees,  and 
beat  him  till  he  was  out  of  breath. 

"  There,  you  impudent  dog  1  Now  will  you  learn  not  to 
answer  back  when  I  speak  to  you  1  Take  the  horse  back,  and 
clean  him  properly.     Ill  teadi  you  your  place  '." 

"  Young  Mas'r,"  said  Tom,  "  I  'specs  what  he  was  gwine  to 
say  was,  that  the  horse  would  roll  when  be  was  bringing  bim 
up  from  the  stable ;  he's  so  lull  of  spirits, — that's  the  way  he 
^t  that  dirt  on  him ;  I  looked  to  his  cleaning," 
-  "You  hold  your  tongue  till  you're  asked  to  apeak  !"  baid 
Henrique,  turning  on  lus  heel,  and  walkii^  up  the  steps  to 
^eak  to  Eva,  who  stood  in  her  riding-dress. 
,  "  Dear  CousiOj  Tm  sorry  this  stupid  fellow  has  kept  you 
wuting,"  be  said.  "  Let's  sit  down  here  on  this  seat  till  they 
aome.     What's  the  matter.  Cousin  1 — you  look  sober." 

"  How  could  you  be  so  cruel  and  wicked  to  poor  Dodo  1 " 
said  Eva. 
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"  Cruel, — wicked !"  eaid  the  boy,  with  iinaffijcted  Buipriaa 
*'  Wtat  do  you  mean,  dear  Eva  V 

"  I  dou't  want  you  to  cdl  me  deai  Eva,  ^en  you  do  bo," 
said  Eva.  , 

"  Dear  Cousin,  you  doa't  know  Dodo;  it's  tlie  only  way  to 
manage  hlra,  he's  so  full  of  lies  and  excuses.  The  only  way 
IB  to  put  him  down  at  onoe, — not  let  Tiini  open  his  mouth; 
that's  the  way  papa  manages." 

"  But  Uncle  Tom  said  it  was  an  accident,  and  he  never 
tells  what  isn't  true." 

"He's  an  uncommon  old  nigger  then!"  said  Henriijue, 
"  Dodo  will  lie  as  fest  as  he  can  speak." 

"  You  frighten  him  into  deceiving,  if  you  treat  him  bo." 

"Why,  Eva,  you've  really  taken  audi  a  fency  to  Dodo, 
that  I  shall  be  jealous." 

"  But  you  beat  him, — and  he  didn't  deserve  it." 

"  0,  well,  it  may  go  for  somo  time  when  he  does,  and  don't 
get  it.  A  few  cuts  never  oome  amiss  with  Dodo, — he's  a 
regular  spirit,  I  can  tell  you;  but  I  woa't  beat  him  again 
before  you,  if  it  troubles  you," 

Eva  was  not  satisfied,  but  found  it  in  vain  to  tiy  to  make 
her  handsome  cousin  understand  her  feelings. 

Dodo  soon  appeared  with  the  horses. 
,  "  Well,  Dodo,  you've  done  pretty  well  this  time,"  said  his 
young  master,  with  a  more  gracious  air.     "  Come  now,  and 
nold  Hiss  Eva's  horse,  while  I  put  her  on  to  the  saddle." 

Dodo  came  and  stood  by  Eva's  pony.  His  fiue  was 
troubled;  his  eyes  looked  as  if  he  had  been  crying. 

Henrique,  who  valued  himself  on  his  gentlemanly  adroit- 
ness in  all  matters  of  gallantry,  soon  had  his  tkir  couidn  in 
the  saddle,  aiai,  gathering  the  reins,  placed  them  in  her 
hands. 

But  Eva  bent  to  the  other  side  of  the  horse,  where  Dodo 
was  standing,  and  said,  as  he  relinquished  the  reins, — 
"  That's  a  good  boy,  Dodo ; — thank  you  1 " 

Dodo  looked  up  in  amaaement  into  the  sweet  young  &ce  ; 
the  blood  rushed  to  his  cheeks,  and  the  tears  to  hi  eyea. 

"  Here,  Dodo,"  said  his  master,  imperiously. 

Dodo  sprang  and  held  tlie  horse,  while  his  master  mounted, 

"  There  s  a  picayune  for  you  to  buy  candy  with,  Dodo," 
said  Heruique  ;  "  go  get  some." 
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And  Henrique  cantered  dona  the  walk  a&w  Eva.  Dodo 
stood  looking  after  the  two  children.  One  had  given  him 
money ;  and  one  had  given  turn  what  he  wanted  lar  more, — 
a  kind  word,  kindly  spoken.  Podo  had  been  only  a  few 
months  away  from  hie  mother.  His  master  had  bought  him 
at  a  Elave  warehouse,  for  his  haadeome  &ce,  to  be  a  matdi  to 
the  hajidsome  pony;  and  he  was  now  getting  his  breaking  in, 
at  the  bands  of  his  youi^  master. 

Tho  scene  of  the  beating  had  been  witnessed  by  the  two 
brothers  St.  Clare,  irom  another  part  of  the  garden. 

Augustine's  cheek  flushed  j  but  he  only  observed,  with  his 
usual  sarcastic  carelessuEps, — 

"  I  suppose  that's  what  we  may  call  republican  education, 
ALEtedl" 

"  Henrique  is  a  devil  of  a  fellow,  when  his  blood's  np,"  said 
Alfred,  carelessly. 

"I  suppose  you  consider  tLis  an  instructive  practice  for 
him,"  said  Augustine,  drily. 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  if  I  didn't.  Henrique  is  »  regular 
little  tempest ; — his  mother  and  I  have  given  him  up,  long 

X.    But,  then,  that  Dodo  is  a  perfect  sprite, — no  amount  of 
pping  can  hurt  him." 

"  And  this  by  way  of  teaching  Henrique  the  first  verse  of 
a  republican's  catechism,  '  All  men  are  bom  free  and  equal ! '  " 

"  Poh  1 "  said  Alfred ;  "  one  of  Tom  Jefierson's  pieces  of 
French  sentiment  and  humbug.  It's  perfectly  ridiculous  to 
have  that  going  the  rounds  among  us,  to  this  day," 

"  I  think  it  is,"  said  St.  Clare,  significantly. 

"  Because,"  said  Alfred,  "  wo  can  see  plainly  enough  that 
all  men  are  noi  bom  free,  nor  born  equal ;  they  are  bom 
anything  else.  For  my  part,  I  think  half  this  repubhcan 
talk  sheer  humbug.  It  is  the  educat«dj  the  intelligent,  the 
wealthy,  the  refloed,  who  ought  to  have  equ^  rights,  and  not 
the  canaille." 

"If  you  can  keep  tlie  canaille  of  that  opinion,"  said 
Augustine.     "  They  took  their  turn  once,  in  France." 

"  Of  oourse,  they  must  be  kept  dmett,  constfltently,  steadily, 
as  I  tkould"  said  Alfred,  setting  his  foot  hai'd  down,  as  if  he 
wero  standing  on  somebody. 

"  It  makes  a  terrible  slip  when  tiiey  get  up,"  stud  Augus- 
fyne, — "  in  St.  Domingo,  for  ineUnce." 
t2 
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"  Poh ! "  sdd  ^Alfred,  "  we'll  take  care  of  that,  in  this 
country.  We  must  set  our  face  against  all  this  educatii^ 
elcTating  talk,  that  is  getting  about  now ;  the  lower  clas> 
must  not  be  educated." 

"  That  is  past  praying  for,"  said  Augustine ;  "educated  tbet^ 
will  be,  and  we  have  only  to  say  how.  Our  system  is  educating 
them  in  barbarism  and  brutality.  We  are  breaking  all  huma- 
nizing ties,  and  making  them  brute  beasts ;  and  if  they  get 
the  upper  hand,  such  we  shall  find  them." 

"  TTiey  never  shall  got  the  upper  hand !  "  said  Alfred. 

"That's  right,"  said  St.  Clare  ;  "put  on  the  steam,  Ststeo. 
down  the  escape-valve,  and  sit  on  it,  and  see  where  you'll  land." 

"  Well,"  said  Alfred,  "we  wUl  see.  I'm  not  afraid  to  ait 
on  the  escape-valve,  as  long  as  the  boilers  are  strong,  and  the 
machinery  works  well." 

"  The  nobles  in  Loula  XVI.'s  time  thought  just  so  ;  and 
Austria  and  Pius  IX.  think  so  now ;  and  some  pleasant  nuxih'. 
iag,  you  may  all  he  caught  up  to  meet  each  other  in  the  air, 
when  ike  haUere  hurtt." 

"  Diet  declarabit,^  said  Alfred,  laughing. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Augustine,  "  if  there  is  anythii^  that  is 
revealed  with  the  strength  of  a  divine  law  in  our  times,  it  ia 
that  the  masses  are  to  rise,  and  the  under  class  become  tho 
upper  one." 

"  That's  one  of  your  red  republican  humbiigs,  Augustine  I 
Why  didn't  you  ever  take  to  the  stump  1 — you'd  make  m 
&mous  stump  orator  !  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  be  dead  before 
this  millennium  of  your  greasy  maaaes  comes  on." 

"  Greasy  or  not  greasy,  they  will  govern  yoM,  when  their 
time  comes,"  said  Augustine ;  "and  they  will  be  just  such 
rulers  as  you  nmke  them.  The  French  noblesse  chose  to 
nave  the  people  '  sans  culottes,^  and  they  had  '  tarn  cttlolte' 
governors  to  their  hearts'  content.     The  people  of  Hayti — ■"* 

"  0,  come,  Augustine !  aa  if  we  hadn't  had  enough  of  that 
abominable,  contemptible  Hajij  !  The  Haytiens  were  not 
Anglo-Saxons ;  if  they  had  been,  there  would  have  been 
another  story.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  dominant  race  of  tho 
world,  and  is  to  be  go." 

"Well,  there  isl  a  pretty  fiur  infiision  of  Auglo-Sasoa 
blood  among  our  slaves,  now,"  said  Augustine.  "  There  are 
plenty  among  them  who  have  only  enough  of  the  Afrioan  to 
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give  a  Boit  of  troptoal  warmth  and  fervour  to  our  calculating 
fimmeea  aud  foreeig^t.  If  ever  the  tSaa  Domingo  hour 
oomos,  Anglo-Saion  blood  will  lead  on  the  day.  Sons  of 
white  fiithers,  with  all  our  haughty  fedings  burning  in  their 
veins,  will  not  always  be  bought  and  sold  and  traded.  They 
Till  rise,  and  raise  with  them  their  mother's  race," 

"  Stuff ! — nonsense  ! " 

"  Well,"  Baid  Augustine,  "  there  goes  an  old  saying  to 
tliis  effect,  '  As  it  was  in  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  it  be  ;— 
they  ate,  they  drank,  they  planted,  they  builded,  and  knew 
not  till  the  flood  came  and  took  them.' " 

"  On  the  whole,  Auguatiae,  I  think  your  talents  might  do 
for  a  circuit  rider,"  said  Alfred  laughing.  "  Never  you  fear 
frir  us ;  possession  is  our  nine  points.  We've  got  the  power. 
This  euliject  lace,"  siud  he,  stamping  firmly,  "  is  down,  and 
sh^  ^y  down  I  We  have  energy  enough  to  manage  our 
own  powder." 

"  Sons  trained  like  your  Henrique  will  be  grand  guardians 
of  your  powder-magazines,"  said  Augustine, — "  so  cool  and 
self-possessed  !  The  proverb  says,  '  They  that  cannot  govern 
■fiiemselyes  cannot  govern  others.' " 

"There  ia  a  trouble  there,"  said  Alfred  thoughtfully; 
**  there's  no  doubt  that  our  sjBtem  is  a  difficult  one  to  train 
children  under.  It  gives  too  free  scope  to  the  passions  alto- 
ge^ier,  which,  in  our  climate,  are  hot  enough.  I  find  trouble 
with  Henrique.  The  boy  is  generous  and  warm-hearted,  but 
a  perfect  fire-cracker  when  excited.  I  believe  I  shall  Bend 
bim  North  for  falB  education,  where  obedience  is  more  &shioQ- 
able,  and  where  he  wiU  aaaouiate  more  with  equals,  and  less 
with  dependants." 

"  Since  training  children  ia  the  staple  work  of  the  human 
race,"  said  Augustine,  "  I  should  think  it  something  of  a  con- 
sideration that  our  system  does  not  work  well  there." 

"It  does  not  for  some  things,"  said  Alfred ;  "  for  others, 
i^ain,  it  does.  It  makes  boys  manly  and  courageous ;  and 
the  very  vices  of  an  abject  race  tend  to  strengthen  in  them 
&e  opposite  virtues.  I  think  Henrique,  now,  has  a  keener 
'sense  of  the  beauty  of  truth,  from  seeing  lying  and  deception 
the  universal  badge  of  slavery." 

"A  Christian-like  view  of  the  subject,  certainly!"  s^d 
Augustine. 
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" It's  trne,  Chrisrtia-n-lite  or  not;  and  is  about  aa  Christ! aB- 
like  as  most  other  thiags  in  the  world,"  said  Al&ed. 

"  That  may  be,"  said  St  Clare. 

"  Well,  there's  no  use  in  talking,  Augnsfine.  1  believe 
weVe  been  round  and  ronnd  this  old  track  five  Jumdred 
times,  more  or  lesB.  What  do  yoa  say  to  a  game  of  back- 
gammon )" 

The  two  brothers  ran  up  the  verandah  steps,  and  veresooQ 
seated  at  a  light  bamboo  stand,  with  the  baokgammon-bosrd 
between  them.  As  they  were  setting  their  men,  Alfred. stud, — 

"  I  tell  you,  Auguatiue,  if  I  thought  as  you  do,  I  ghonld 
do  something." 

"  I  dare  say  you  would, — you  are  one  of  the  doing  aort, — 
but  what?" 

"  Why,  elevate  your  own  servants,  for  a  speounen,**  eaid 
Alfred,  with  a  half-scornful  smile. 

"  Yoa  might  as  well  set  Mount  Mtna,  on  them  flat,  and  tell 
them  to  stand  np  under  it,  as  tell  me  to  elevate  my  servants 
under  alt  the  superincumbent  mass  of  society  upon  them. 
One  man  can  do  nothing,  against  the  whole  action  of  a  com- 
'  munity.  Education,  to  do  anything,  must  be  a  state  edu- 
cation ;  or  there  must  be  enough  agreed  in  it  to  make  a 
current" 

"  You  take  the  first  throw,"  said  Alfred ;  and  the  brothers 
were  soon  lost  in  the  game,  and  heard  no  more  till  the  scrap- 
ing of  horsee'  feet  was  heard  under  the  verandah. 

"  There  come  the  children,"  s^d  Augustine,  rising.  "  Look 
here,  Alf  I  Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  beautiful ) "  And, 
in  truth,  it  vvu  a  beautiful  sight  Henrique,  with  his  bold 
brow,  and  dark,  glossy  curls,  and  glowing  cheek,  was  laugh- 
ing  gaily,  as  he  bent  towards  his  fair  cousin,  as  they  came  ou. 
She  was  dressed  in  a  blue  riding-dresS,  with  a  cap  of  the 
same  colour.  Exercise  hod  given  a  brilliant  hue  to  her  checks, 
and  heightened  the  effect  of  her  singularly  transparent  akin, 
and  golden  hair. 

"  Good  heavens  !  what  perfectly  dazzling  beauty  I "  said 
Alfred.  "  I  tell  you,  Auguste,  won't  she  make  some  hearta 
ache,  one  of  these  days  V 

"  She  will,  too  truly, — God  knows  I'm  afrtud  so ! "  swd  St 
Clare,  in  a  tone  of  sudden  bitterness,  as  he  hiirried  down  to 
take  her  off  her  horse. 
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"Eva,  darling!  you're  not  mach  tired  I"  ha  said,  as  ho 
clasped  her  in  his  arms. 

"  No,  Papa,"  said  the  child ;  but  her  short,  bard  breaihii^ 
alarmed  her  &ther. 

"  How  could  you  ride  so  fest,  deatt — you  know  it's  bad  for 
you." 

"  I  felt  so  well,  Papa,  and  liked  it  so  much,  1  forgot," 

St,  Clare  carried  her  in  his  arms  into  the  parlour,  and  laid 
her  on  the  so&. 

"  Henrique,  you  must  be  careful  of  Eva,"  said  ho;  "you 
mustn't  ride  fast  with  her." 

"  I'D  take  her  under  my  care,"  said  Henrique,  seating  him- 
self by  the  sofa,  and  taking  Eva's  hand. 

Eva  soon  found  herself  much  better.  Her  father  and  uncle 
resumed  their  game,  and  the  children  were  left  together. 

"Do  you  know,  Eva,  I'm  ho  sony  papa  is  only  going  to 
-stay  two  d»ys  here,  and  then  I  shan't  aeo  you  again  for  over 
so  long  I  If  I  stay  with  you,  I'd  try  to  be  good,  and  not  be 
cross  to  Dodo,  and  so  on.  I  don't  mean  to  treat  Dody  ill ; 
but,  you  know,  I've  got  such  a  quick  temper.  I'm  not  really 
bad  to  him,  though,  I  give  him  a  picayune,  now  and  then; 
and  you  see  he  dresses  well,  I  think,  on  the  whole.  Dodo's 
pretty  well  off." 

"  Would  you  think  you  were  well  off,  if  there  were  not  one 
creature  in  the  world  near  you  to  love  youl" 

"  1 1 — Well,  of  course  not."  ^ 

"  And  you  have  taken  Dodo  away  from  bU  the  &iends  he 
ever  had,  and  now  he  has  not  a  creature  to  love  him ; — ^nobody 
ean  be  good  that  way," 

"WeD,  I  can't  help  it,  as  I  know  o£  I  can't  get  hia 
mother,  and  I  can't  love  hun  myself,  nor  anybody  else,  as  I 
know  of 

"  Why  can't  you  i "  said  Eva, 

"  Zove  Dodo  I  \Vhy,  Eva,  you  wouldn't  have  me  I  I  may 
like  him  well  enough;  but  you  don't  love  your  seryanta," 

"  I  do,  indeed." 

"How  oddl" 

"  Don't  the  Bible  say  we  must  love  everybody)" 

"  0,  the  Bible  1  To  be  surey  it  says  a  great  many  such 
things ;  but,  then,  nobody  ever  thinks  of  doing  them, — you 
know,  Eva,  nobody  does." 
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Eva  did  not  q>eokj  her  eyee  were  fixed  and  tbougbtfol,  for 
a  few  moments. 

"  At  any  rate,"  she  Bwd,  "  dear  Courin,  do  love  poor  Dodo> 
and  be  Mud  to  him,  for  my  sakel" 

"  I  could  love  anything  for  your  sake,  dear  Coufun ;  for  I 
really  think  you  are  the  loveliest  creature  that  I  ever  saw  I " 
And  Henrique  spoke  with  au  eamesttiess  that  flushed  hia 
handsome  face.  Eva  received  it  with  perfect  simplicity,  with- 
out even  a  change  of  feature;  merely  saying,  "  I'm  glad  you 
feel  80,  dear  Henrique  1  I  hope  you  will  remember." 

The  dimier-bell  put  an  end  to  the  interview. 


CHAPTEE  XXIV. 


Two  days  after  this,  Alfred  St.  Clare  and  Augustine  parted ; 
and  Eva,  who  had  been  stimulated,  by  the  society  of  her  young 
cousin,  to  exertions  beyond  her  strength,  began  to  fall  rapidly. 
St.  Clare  was  at  last  willing  to  call  in  medical  advice, — a  thing 
from  which  be  had  always  shrunk,  because  it  was  the  admis- 
sion of  an  unwelcome  truth. 

But,  for  a  day  or  two,  Eva  was  so  unwell  as  to  be  confined 
to  the  house  ;  and  the  doctor  was  called. 

Marie  St.  C\tae  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  diild'a  graduaHj 
decaying  health  and  strength,  because  she  was  completely 
absorbed  in  studying  out  two  or  three  new  forma  of  disease 
to  which  she  believed  she  herself  was  a  victim.  It  was  the 
firat  principle  of  Marie's  behef  that  nobody  ever  was  or  could 
be  so  great  a  eufferer  as  kereelf;  and,  therefore,  she  always 
repelled  quite  indignantly  any  si^gestion  that  any  one  around 
her  could  be  sick.  She  was  always  sure,  ih  suoh  a  case,  that 
it  was  nothing  but  laziness,  or  wuit  of  energy;  and  that,  if 
they  had  had  the  sufi'ering  the  bad,  they  would  soon  know 
the  difference. 

Misa  Ophelia  had  several  times  tried  to  awaken  her  ma- 
ternal fears  about  Eva;  hut  to  no  avail. 

"  I  don't  see  as  anything  ails  the  child,"  she  would  say, 
"  "^^  ~'"s  about,  and  plays." 
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"  Cough !  you  don't  need  to  tell  me  about  a  cough.  I've 
always  been  subject  to  a  cough,  all  my  days.  When  I  was 
of  Eva'a  age,  they  thought  I  waa  in  a  consumption.  -Night 
after  ni^t,  Mainmy  used  t^  sit  up  with  me.  0!  Eva's 
cough  is  not  anything." 

"  But  she  gets  weak,  and  is  Bhort-breathed." 

"  Law !  I've  had  that,  years  and  years ;  it's  only  a  netrouB 
affection." 

"  But  she  sweats  so,  nights ! " 

"  Welt,  I  have,  these  ten  years.  Very  often,  night  after 
night,  my  clothes  will  be  wringing  wet.  There  won't  be  a 
dry  thread  in  my  night-clothes,  and  the  sheets  will  be  so  that 
Mammy  has  to  hang  them  up  to  dry !  Eva  doesn't  sweat 
anything  like  that !" 

Uiss  Ophelia  shut  her  mouth  for  a  seaaou.  But,  now  that 
Eva  was  feirly  and  visibly  prostrated,  and  a  doctor  called, 
Uarie,  all  on  a  sudden,  took  a  new  turn. 

"  She  knew  it,"  she  said ;  "  she  always  felt  it,  that  she  was 
destined  to  be  the  most  miserable  of  mothen.  Here  she  was, 
with  her  wretched  health,  and  her  only  darling  child  going 
down  to  the  grave  before  her  eyes;" — and  Marie  routed  up 
Mammy  nights,  and  rumpussed  and  scolded,  with  more 
energy  than  ever,  all  day,  on  the  strength  of  this  new  misery. 

"My  dear  Mmie,  don't  talk  sol"  said  St.  Clare.  "You 
ought  not  to  give  up  the  caae  so,  at  once." 

"You  have  not  a  mother's  feelings,  St.  Clare  !  You  never 
could  understand  me  ! — you  don't  now." 

"But  don't  talk  so,  a&  if  it  were  a  gone  case  !" 

"  I  can't  take  it  as  indifferently  as  you  can,  St.  Clare.  If 
S/ou  don't  feel  when  your  only  child  is  in  this  alarming  state, 
/  do.  It's  a  blow  too  much  for  me,  with  aD  I  was  bearing 
before." 

"It's  true,"  said  St,  Clare,  "that  Eva  is  very  delicate,  ifiat 
I  always  knewj  and  that  she  has  grown  so  rapidly  as  to 
exhaust  her  strength ;  and  that  her  situation  is  critical.  But 
just  now  she  is  only  prostrated  by  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
and  by  the  exciteokent  of  her  cousin's  visit,  and  the  exertions 
she  made.     The  physician  says  there  is  room  for  hope." 

"  Wdl,  of  oouise,  if  you  can  look  on  the  bright  side,  pray 
do ;  it's  a  mercy  if  people  haven't  sensitive  fbelings,  in  this 
Toiid.    I  am  sure  I  wish  I  didn't  feel  as  I  do;  it  only 
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makes  me  completely  wTetched !  I  viah  I  eoidd  be  aa  eo^}' 
as  the  rest  of  you  ! " 

And  the  "  rest  of  them  "  had  good  reason  to  breathe  the 
same  prayer,  for  Marie  paraded  her  new  misery  as  the  refison 
and  apology  for  all  sorts  of  inflictions  on  every  one  about  ber. 
Every  word  that  was  spoken  by  anybody,  ererytbing  that 
was  done  or  was  not  done  ererywhere,  was  only  a  new  proof 
that  she  vras  surrounded  by  bc^d-bearted,  insensible  beings, 
who  were  unmindful  of  her  peculiar  sorrows.  Poor  Eva 
beard  some  of  these  speeches;  and  nearly  cried  her  little 
eyes  out,  in  pity  for  her  mamma,  and  in  sorrow  that  she 
should  make  her  fio  much  distress. 

In  a  week  or  two,  there  was  a  great  improvement  of  symp- 
toms,— one  of  those  deceitful  lulls,  by  which  her  inexorable 
disease  so  often  beguiles  the  anxious  heart,  even  on  tbe  vei^ 
of  the  grave.  Eva's  step  was  again  in  the  garden, — in  the 
balconies;  she  played  and  laughed  again, — and  her  &tber, 
in  a  transport,  declared  that  they  should  soon  have  her  aa 
hearty  as  anybody.  Miss  Ophelia  and  the  physician  tJono 
felt  no  encouragement  from  this  illusive  truce.  There  was 
one  other  heart,  too,  that  felt  the  same  certainty,  and  that 
was  the  htile  heart  of  Eva.  What  is  it  that  sometimes  speaks 
in  tbesonlso  calmly,  so  clearly,  that  its  earthly  time  is  shortt 
Is  it  the  secret  instinct  of  decaying  nature,  or  tbe  soul's  im- 
pulsive throb,  as  immortality  draws  on !  Be  it  what  it  may, 
it  rested  in  the  heart  of  Eva,  a  calm,  sweet,  prophetic  certainty 
that  heaven  was  near;  calm  as  the  Ught  of  sunset,  sweet  as 
the  bright  stillness  of  autumn,  there  her  little  heart  repo^d, 
on^  troubled  by  sorrow  for  those  who  loved  her  so  dearly. 

For  the  child,  thougji  nursed  so  tenderly,  and  though  life 
was  unfolding  before  her  with  every  brightness  that  love  and 
wealth  could  give,  had  no  regret  for  herself  in  dying. 

In  that  book  which  she  and  her  simple  old  friend  had  read 
so  much  together,  she  had  seen  and  taken  to  her  young  hetvt 
tbe  image  of  One  who  loved  the  little  child ;  and,  as  she  ga«^ 
and  mused,  He  had  ceased  to  be  an  image  and  a  picture  of 
the  distant  past,  and  come  to  be  a  living,  all-surrotmdfng 
reality.  His  love  enfolded  her  childish  heart  with  more  thim 
mortal  tenderness ;  and  it  was  to  Him,  she  said,  she  was  going, 
and  to  his  home. 

But  her  heartyeaxned  with  sad  tenderness  for  till  tbut  she 
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waa  to  leave  behind.  Her  fiither  most, — for  Eva,  thongh  she 
never  distinctly  thought  so,  had  an  instmctive  perception  that 
she  waa  more  in  his  heart  than  any  other,  Sho  loved  her 
mother  because  ^e  was  so  loving  a  creature,  and  all  the  self- 
ishuesa  that  she  had  seen  in  her  only  saddened  and  perplexed 
her;  for  she  had  a  child's  implicit  trust  that  her  mother 
oould  not  do  yitoag.  There  was  something  about  her  that 
Eva  never  could  make  out ;  and  she  always  smoothed  it  over 
with  thinking  that,  after  all,  it  was  mamma,  and  she  loved  her 
very  dearly  indeed. 

She  fel^  too,  for  those  fond,  &ttbfal  servants,  to  whom 
she  was  as  daylight  and  suoshine.  Children  do  not  usnally 
generalize ;  but  Eva  was  an  tmcommonly  mature  child,  and 
the  things  that  she  had  witnessed  of  tba  evils  of  the  system 
under  which  they  were  living  had  Mien,  one  by  one,  into  the 
depths  of  her  thoughtful,  pondering  heart.  She  had  Vague 
longings  to  do  something  for  them, — to  bleas  and  save  not 
only  them,  but  all  in  their  condition,— louginga  that  con- 
trasted sadly  with  the  feebleness  of  her  tittle  frame. 

"  Uncle  Tom,"  she  said,  one  day,  when  she  was  reading 
to  her  friend,  "  1  can  understand  why  Jesus  wanted  to  die 
for  us." 

"Why,  Miss  Eva  1" 

"  Because  I've  felt  so,  too." 

"  What  is  it,  S£isa  Eva  1 — I  don't  understand." 

"  t  can't  tell  you;  but^  when  I  saw  tho*  poor  creatures  on 
tbe  boat,  you  know,  when  you  came  up  and  I, — some  had  lost 
their  mothers,  and  some  their  husbands,  and  some  mothers 
cried  for  their  little  children, — and  when  I  heard  about  poor 
Prue,— oh,  wasn't  that  dreadful ! — and  a  great  many  other 
times,  I've  felt  that  I  would  be  glad  to  die,  if  my  dying  could 
atop  all  this  misery.  I  woidd  die  for  them,  Tom,  if  I  could," 
said  the  child,  earnestly,  laying  her  little  thin  huid  on  his. 

Tom  looked  at  the  cliild  with  awe ;  and  when  she,  hearing 
her  &ther's  voice,  glided  away,  he  wiped  his  eyes  many  times, 
aa  he  looked  after  her. 

"  It's  jest  no  use  tryiu'  to  keep  Miss  Eva  here,"  he  said  to 
Mammy,  whom  he  met  a  moment  after.  "  She's  got  the 
Lord's  mark  in  her  forehead." 

"  Ah,  yes,  yes,"  said  Mammy,  rwwng  her  hands ;  "  I've 
allers  s^d  so.     She  wasn't  never  like  a  child  that's  to  live— 
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there  was  nilers  gomething  deep  ia  her  eyes.  T\e  told  Missis 
so,  uuwy  the  time;  it's  a  comin'  trae, — we  all  sees  it, — dear, 
little,  blessed  lamb  I" 

Eva  came  tripping  up  Qm  verandah  steps  to  her  Gitber.  It 

was  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  rays  of  the  Ban  fiinned  a 
kind  of  glory  behind  her,  as  she  came  forward  in  her  white 
dress,  with  her  golden  hair  and  glowing  cheeks,  her  eyes  un- 
naturally bright  with  the  alow  fever  that  burned  in  het  veins, 

St.  Clare  had  called  her  to  show  a  Htatiiette  that  he  had 
been  buying  for  her ;  but  her  appearance,  as  she  came  on, 
impressed  him  suddenly  and  painfully.  There  is  a  kind  of 
beauty,  so  intense,  yet  bo  fragile,  that  we  caimot  bear  to  look 
at  it.  Her  lather  folded  her  suddenly  in  his  arms,  and  fdmost 
forgot  what  he  was  going  to  tell  her, 

"  Eva,  dear,  you  are  better  now-a-days, — are  you  not  1" 

"  Papa,"  said  Eva,  with  sudden  fimmess,  "  I've  had  things 
I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  a  great  while.  I  want  to  say  tiiem 
now,  before  I  get  weaker." 

St.  Clara  trembled  as  Eva  seated  herself  in  his  lap,  Shft 
laid  her  head  on  his  bosom,  and  said, — 

"  It'B  all  no  use,  Papa,  to  keep  it  to  myself  any  longer. 
The  time  is  coming  that  I  am  going  to  leave  you.  I  am 
going,  and  never  to  come  back  !"  and  Eva  sobbed. 

"0,  now,  my  dear  little  Eva  1"  said  St.  Clare,  trembling 
as  he  spoke,  but  speaking  cheerfully,  "  you've  got  nervooH 
and  low-spirited;  you  mustn't  induce  such  gloomy  thou^ts. 
See  here,  I've  bought  a  statuette  for  you  !" 

"  No,  Papa,"  said  Eva,  putting  it  gently  away,  "  dtmt 
deceive  yourself! — I  am  jutt  any  better,  I  know  it  perfeetfy 
well, — and  1  am  going,  before  long.  I  am  not  nervous, — I  am 
not  low-spirited.  If  it  were  not  for  you,  Papa,  and  my 
friends,  I  «hould  be  perfectly  happy.  I  want  to  go, — I  long 
to  go ! " 

"  Why,  dear  child,  what  has  made  your  poor  little  heart  so 
sad  i  You  have  had  everythiug,  to  make  you  happy,  iiiM 
could  be  ^ven  you." 

"  I  had  rather  be  in  heaven ;  tbough,  only  tot  my  fiiendf 
Bake,  I  would  be  willing  to  live.  T^ere  are  a  great  many' 
things  here  that  make  me  sad,  that  seem  dreadful  to  me;  I 
had  rather  be  there ;  but  I  don't  want  to  leave  you,-— H 
almost  breaks  my  heart  i" 
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"  What  mates  you  sad,  and  seems  dreadful,  Eva !" 
"  0,  things  that  are  done,  and  done  all  the  time.  I  feel  sad 
for  our  poor  people ;  they  love  me  dearly,  and  they  are  all  good 
and  kiod  to  me.     I  wish,  Papa,  they  were  all/ree." 

"  Why,  Eva,  child,  don't  you  think  they  are  well  enough 

off  DOW  1 " 

.  "  0,  but.  Papa,  if  anything  diould  happen  to  you,  what 
would  become  of  them  t  There  are  Tery  few  men  hke  yon. 
Papa.  Uncle  Alfred  isn't  like  you,  and  mamma  isn't;  and 
tiien,  think  of  poor  old  Prue'a  owners  !  What  horrid  thiuga 
peo{Ae  do,  and  can  do  !"  and  Eva  shuddered. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  are  too  sensitive.  Tm  sorry  I  ever 
let  you  hear  such  stories." 

"  0, 'that's  what  troubles  me.  Papa.  You  want  me  to  live  so 
happy,  and  never  to  have  any  pain, — never  suffer  anything, — 
sot  even  hear  a  sad  story,  when  other  poor  creatures  have 
nothing  but  pain  and  sorrow  all  their  livoa ;— it  eeema  selfish. 
I  ought  to  know  such  things,  I  ought  to  feel  about  them  I 
Suoh  things  always  sunk  into  my  heart;  they  went  down 
deep ;  I've  thought  and  thought  about  them.  Papa,  isn't 
there  any  way  to  have  all  slaves  made  free  V 

"That's  a  difficult  question,  dearest.  There's  no  doubt 
that  this  way  is  a  very  bad  one ;  a  great  many  people  think 
so;  I  do  myself.  I  heartily  wish  that  there  were  not  a 
alave  in  the  land ;  but,  then,  I  don't  know  what  is  to  be  done 
about  it  t " 

"  Papa,  you  are  suoh  a  good  man,  and  so  noble,  and  kind, 
and  you  always  have  a  way  of  saying  things  that  is  so 
pleasant,  couldn't  you  go  aJl  round  and  try  to  persuade 
people  to  do  right  about  this  1  When  I  am  dead,  Papa,  then 
you  will  think  of  me,  and  do  it  for  my  sake,  I  would  do  it, 
if  I  could." 

"  When  you  are  dead.  Era,"  said  St.  Clare,  paawonately. 
"0,  child,  don't  talk  to  me  sol  You  are  tdl  I  have  on 
earth." 

"Poor  old  Prue's  child  was  all  that  she  had, — and  yet  she 
hq4  to  hear  it  orying,  and  she  couldn't  help  it !  Papa,  these 
pwr  creatures  love  their  children  as  much  as  you  do  me.  0 1 
do  BOmetbing  for  them !  There's  poor  Mammy  loves  her 
C^dren;   I've  seen  her  cry  when  she  talked  about  thom. 
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And  Tom  loves  his  children ;  and  it'e  dreadfiil,  F£^«,  t^t 
such  tbings  aie  happening^  alt  the  time  1" 

"There,  there,  darling,"  said  St  Clare,  soothingly;  "only 
doQ't  distresB  yourself,  and  doa't  talk  of  dyin^  ftnd  I  will  da 
ainything  yon  wisL" 

"  And  promise  me,  dear  fether,  that  Tom  shall  hare  his 
freedom  aa  soon  as  " — she  stopped,  and  said,  in  a  hteitating 
tone — "  I  am  gone." 

"  Yes,  my  r&ta,  I  will  do-  anything  in  the  world,-— inything 
you  could  ask  me  to." 

"Dear  Papa,"  said  the  chUd,  laying  her  bnming  cheek 
against  his,  "  hem  I  wish  we  oould  go  together  I" 

"Where,  dearest  1"  said  St.  Clare. 

"  To  our  Safiour'a  home ;  it's  so  sweet  and  pesoefol  there 
— it  is  all  so  loving  there  !"  The  child  spoke  UQConsoicualy, 
as  of  a  place  where  she  had  often  been.  "  Don't  you  want  to 
go,  Papal"  she  said. 

St.  Clve  drew  her  closer  to  him,  but  was  dlent 

"  You  will  oome  to  me,"  said  the  child,  speaking  in  »  voioe 
of  calm  certainty  which  she  often  used  unconsciously. 

"  I  shall  come  after  you.     I  shall  not  fcoget  you." 

The  shadows  of  the  solemn  evening  closed  round  them 
deeper  and  deeper,  as  St.  Clare  sat  silently  holding  the  little 
&ail  form  to  his  bosom.  He  saw  no  more  the  de^  c^ee,  but 
the  voice  came  over  him  as  a  sfflrit  voice,  and,  as  in  a  soit  of 
judgment  vision,  his  whole  past  life  rose  in  a  moment  befors 
his  eyes :  his  mother's  prayers  wid  hymns ;  his  own  early 
yearnings  and  aspirings  for  good;  and,  between  them  and 
this  hoai,  years  of  vorldlinees  and  scepticism,  and  what  man 
calls  respectable  living.  We  can  think  much,  very  mudi,  in 
a  moment.  St.  Clare  saw  and  felt  many  things,  but  spoke 
nothing ;  and,  as  it  grew  darker,  he  took  his  child  to  her  bod- 
room;  and,  vhea  she  was  prepucd  for  rest,  he  sent  away  the 
attendants,  and  rocked  her  in  bis  arm^  and  simg  to  bar  till 
she  was  asleep. 
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CHAPTEE  XXV. 


It  tcsb  Sunday  aftemoon.  St.  Clare  nas  stretched  <m  a 
bombog  lounge  jn  the  Terandah,  solacing  himself  with  a 
cigar.  Marie  lay  reclined  on  a  sofa,  opposite  the  window 
opening  on  the  verandah,  closely  secluded,  under  an  awning 
of  transparent  gauze,  from  the  outrages  of  the  mosq^uitos,  and 
laoguidiy  holding  in  her  hand  an  elegantly  bound  prayer- 
botui:.  She  was  holding  it  because  it  was  Sunday,  and  she 
imagined  she  had  been  reading  it, — though,  in  fact,  she  had 
been  only  taking  a  succession  of  short  naps,  with  it  open  in 
her  himd. 

Kiss  O^elia,  who,  after  some  rummaging,  had  hunted  up 
a  sEoall  Methodist  meeting  within  riding  distance,  had  gone 
out,  with  Tom  as  driver,  to  attend  it;  and  Eva  had  aocom- 
ponied  them. 

"  I  say,  Augustine,"  said  Marie,  aftei-  dozing  a  while,  "  I 
must  send  to  the  city  after  my  old  Doctor  Posey;  I'm  sure 
rpe  got  Qie  comjJ^nt  of  the  heart." 
.  "Wdl;  why  need  you  send  for  him)    This  doctor  that 
attends  Eva  seems  skO^-" 

"I  would  not  trust  him  in  a  critical  case,"  said  Marie; 
"  and  I  *iim\  I  may  say  mine  is  becoming  so !  I've  been 
thinking  of  it,  these  two  or  three  nights  past;  I  have  such 
distreadng  pains,  and  such  strange  feelings." 

"0,  Marie,  you  are  blue;  X  don't  beUeve  it's  heart  com- 
plaint." 

"  I  dare  say  pou  don't,"  said  Marie ;  "  I  was  prepared  to 
expect  that.  You  can  be  alarmed  enough,  if  Eva  coughs,  or 
has  the  least  thing  the  matter  with  her;  but  you  never  think 
flf  ma." 

"  If  it's  partjoularly  agreeable  to  you  to  have  heart  disease, 
why,  I'll  try  and  maintam  you  have  it,"  stud  St  Clare;  "  I 
diihi't  know  it  was." 

"  Well,  I  only  hope  you  won't  be  sorry  for  this,  when  it's 
too  late !"  said  Marie;  "but,  believe  it  or  not,  my  distress 
about  Eva,  and  the  exertions  I  have  made  with  that  dear 
phild,  have  developed  what  I  have  long  suspected." 
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What  the  exertions  were  which  Marie  referred  to,  it  wonM 
have  beea  difficult  to  Btate.  St.  Glare  quietly  made  this  com- 
mentary to  himself,  and  went  on  smoking,  like  a  hardhearted 
wretch'Of  a  man  as  he  was,  till  a  carriage  drove  up  brfore-ffis 
verandah,  and  Eva  and  Miss  Ophelia  alighted. 

Miss  Ophelia  marched  straight  to  her  own  chamber,  to  pijt 
away  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  as  was  always  her  mtmner,  be- 
fore she  spoke  a  word  on  any  subject ;  while  Eva  came,  tft 
St.  Clare's  call,  and  was  sitting  on  his  knee,  giving  him  fCa 
account  of  the  services  they  had  heard. 

They  soon  heard  loud  eiclamations  from  MiK  Of^lift^ 
room,  which,  like  the  one  in  which  they  were  sitting,  opened  on 
to  the  verandah,  and  violent  reproof  addressed  to  somebody. 

"What  new  witchcraft  has  Tops  been  brewing  1"  asked 
St  Clare.   "  That  commotion  is  of  her  raisii^,  ITl  be  bound." 

And,  in  a  moment  after,  Miss  Ophelia,  in  hi^  indignatioi^ 
came  dragging  the  culprit  along. 

"  Come  out  here  now ! "  she  said.  "  I  vnU  tell  your 
master!" 

"What's  the  case,  now  1"  aaked  Augustine. 

"  The  case  is,  that  I  cannot  be  plagued  with  this  child  any 
longer  I  It's  past  all  bearing;  flesh  and  blood  cannot  endvi% 
it !  Here,  I  locked  her  up,  and  gave  her  a  hymn  to  stad^j 
and  what  does  she  do,  but  spy  out  where  I  put  my  k^,  and 
has  gone  to  my  bureau,  and  got  a  bonnet-trimming,  and  est 
it  all  to  pieces,  to  make  dolls'  jackets !  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it  in  my  life." 

"  I  told  you,  Cousin,"  said  Marie,  "  that  you'd  find  oat  that 
these  creatures  can't  be  brought  up  without  severity.  If  I 
had  my  way,  now,"  she  said,  looking  reproachftilly  at  St,  Clare, 
"  I'd  send  that  child  out,  and  have  her  thoroughly  whipped; 
I'd  have  her  whipped  till  she  couldn't  stand  ! " 

"  I  don't  doubt  iC  said  St.  Clare.  "  Tell  me  of  the  1ot% 
rule  of  woman !  I  never  saw  above  a  dozen  wom«i  tHat 
wouldn't  half  kill  a  bone,  or  a  servant,  either,  if  they  \iA 
their  own  way  with  them  I — let  alone  a  man."  ■■'■I 

"  There  is  no  use  in  this  shilly-shally  way  of  yooi^  St 
Clare  !"  sud  Marie.  "  Cousin  is  a  woman  of  sense,  and  Ab 
sees  it  now,  as  plain  as  I  do."  ^ 

Miss  Ophelia  bad  just  the  capability  of  indignation  thM 
belongs  to  the  thorough-paced  housekeeper,  and  ^is  had  bfett 
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pretty  actively  roused  by  the  artifice  aaid  wastefulness  of  the 
child;  in  &ct,  many  of  my  lady  readers  must  own  that  they 
-diould  Lave  felt  just  so  in  her  circumstances ;  but  Marie's 
.words  wont  beyond  her,  and  ehe  felt  less  heat. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  the  child  treated  so,  for  the  worldj"  she 
■aid ;  "  but^  I  am  sore,  Augustine,  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
I've  taught  and  taught ;  I've  talked  till  I'm  tired ;  I've 
whipped  her ;  I've  punished  her  in  every  way  I  can  think  o^ 
and  still  she's  just  what  she  was  at  first." 

"  Come  here,  Tops,  you  monkey '. "  said  St  Clare,  calling 
the  child  up  to  him. 

Topsy  came  up ;  her  round,  hard  eyes  glittering  and  blink- 
ing with  a  mixture  of  appreheosiveneBs  and  their  usual  odd 
drollery, 

,  "  What  makes  you  behave  so  V  said  St.  Clare,  who  could 
not  help  being  amused  with  the  child's  expression. 

"  'Speots  it's  my  wicked  heart,"  said  Topsy,  demurely ; 
"  Miss  Feely  says  so." 

"  Don't  you  see  how  much  Miss  Ophelia  has  done  for  you  ] 
She  says  she  has  done  everything  she  can  think  of." 

"  Lor,  yes,  Mas'r !  old  Itfissis  used  to  say  so  too.  She 
whipped  me  a  heap  harder,  and  used  to  pull  my  har,  and 
knock  my  head  e^m  the  door;  but  it  didn't  do  me  no' good ! 
1  'speots,  if  they's  to  pull  every  spear  o'  har  out  o'  my  head, 
it  wouldn't  do  no  good,  neither, — I's  so  wicked  !  Laws !  I's 
nothin'.but  a  nigger,  no  ways ! " 

"  Well,  I  shaU  have  to  give  her  up,"  said  Miss  Ophelia; 
"  I  ean't  have  that  trouble  any  longer." 

"  Well,  I'd  just  like  to  ask  one  question,"  said  St.  Clare. 

'<  What  is  it  r 

"  Why,  if  your  Gospel  is  not  strong  enough  to  save  one 
heathen  child  that  you  can  have  at  home  here,  all  to  your- 
tS^,  what's  the  use  of  sending  one  or  two  poor  missionaries 
j«ff  with  it  among  thousands  of  just  suchl  I  suppose 
;thiB  child  is  about  a  &ir  sample  of  what  thousands  of  your 
heathen  are." 

..:  '  Miss  Ophelia  did  not  make  an  immediate  answer ;  and  Eva, 
fWho  had  stood  a  silent  spectator  of  the  scene  thus  &r,  made 
a  ffllent  sign  to  Topsy  to  follow  her.  There  was  a  little  glass- 
jroom  at  the  comer  of  the  verandah,  which  St.  Clare  used  as 
A  sort  of  readii^-room;  and  Eva  and  Topsy  disappeared  into 
this  place. 

u 
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"  Wlat'a  Eva  going  about  now)"  said  St.  Clare;  "I  meaa 

And,  adTancing  oa  tiptoe,  he  lifted  up  a  curtua  that 
covered  the  glass-door,  and  looked  in.  In  a  moment,  laying 
bis  finger  on  hie  lipe,  ha  made  a  silent  gesture  to  Miss  Ophelia 
to  come  and  look.  There  sat  the  two  children  on  the  floor, 
with  their  aide  ^es  towards  them.  Topsy,  with  her  usual 
air  of  careless  drollery  and  unconcern ;  but,  oj^>oeite  to  her, 
Eva,  her  whole  face  ferrent  with  ieeling^  and  teua  in  her 
large  eyes. 

"  What  does  make  you  bo  bad,  Topsy )  Why  won't  you 
try  and  bo  good  1     Xton't  you  love  anyfmdy,  Topsy  1" 

"  Don'no  nothing  'bout  love ;  I  loves  candy  and  aich,  that'a 
all,"  said  Topsy. 

"  But  you  love  your  fiither  and  mother  J" 

"  Never  had  none,  ye  know.    I  tolled  ye  that,  Misa  Eva." 

"  O,  I  know,"  said  Eva,  sadly ;  "  but  hadn't  you  any  toother, 
or  sister,  or  aunt,  or — " 

"  No,  none  on  'em, — never  had  nothing  nor  nobody." 

"  But,  Topsy,  if  you'd  only  try  to  be  good,  you  might — " 

"  Couldn't  never  be  notlun'  but  a  nigger,  if  I  was  ever  so 
good,"  said  Topsy.  "  If  I  could  be  skinned,  and  come  white, 
I'd  try  then." 

"  But  people  can  love  you,  if  you  are  black,  Topsy.  Misa 
Ophelia  would  love  you,  if  you  were  good." 

Topsy  gave  the  short,  blunt  lang^  that  was  her  common 
mode  of  eiprefsing  incredulity. 

"  Don't  you  thrnk  so )"  said  Eva. 

"  No }  she  can't  bar  me,  'cause  I'm  a  nigger! — she'd 's  aoou 
have  a  toad  touch  her  1  There  can't  nobody  love  niggeiB,  and 
niggers  can't  do  nothin' !  J  don't  care,"  said  Topay,  bci^iuiing 
to  whistle. 

"  0,  Topey,  poor  child,  /  love  you  I"  said  Eva,  witli  a 
sadden  burat  of  feeling,  and  laying  her  little  thin,  white  hand 
on  Topsj'a  shoulder ;  "I  love  you,  because  you  haven't  had 
any  father,  or  mother,  or  friends; — ^because  you've  been  a 
poor,  abused  childl  I  love  you,  and  I  want  you  to  be  good. 
I  Mn  very  unwell,  Topsy,  and  I  think  I  shan't  live  a  gr«at 
while;  and  it  really  grieves  me  to  have  you  be  ao  naughty, 
I  wish  you  would  irj  to  be  good,  for  my  sake; — it's  onf^ 
a  little  while  I  shall  be  with  you." 

The  roimd,  keen  eyes  of  the  black  child  were  overcast  with 
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tears ; — large,  bright  drops  rolled  heavily  down,  one  by  one, 
and  fell  ou  tlie  little  white  band.  Yes,  in  that  moment, 
a  ray  of  real  behe^  a  ray  of  ^eavenly  love,  had  penetrated 
the  darkoess  of  her  heathen  soul !  She  laid  her  head  down 
between  her  knees,  and  wept  and  sobbed,— while  the  beautiful 
child,  bending  over  her,  looked  like  the  picture  of  eouxe  bright 
angel  stooping  to  reclaim  a  siDner. 

"  Poor  Topay  ! "  said  Eva,  "  don't  you  know  that  JesuB 
loves  all  alike  I  He  is  just  as  willing  to  love  you,  as  me. 
He  loves  you  just  as  I  do, — only  more,  because  He  is  better. 
He  will  help  you  to  be  good;  and  you  can  go  to  heaven  at 
last,  and  be  an  angel  for  ever,  just  as  much  as  if  you  were 
white.  Only  think  of  it,  Top^ ! — yow  can  be  one  of  thosB 
spirits  bright,  Uncle  Tom  sings  about." 

"  0,  dear  Miss  Eva,  dear  Miss  Eva  I "  said  the  child ;  "  I 
will  try,  I  will  try ;  I  never  did  care  nothin'  about  it  before." 

St.  Clare,  at  this  instant,  dropped  the  curtain.  "  It  puts 
me  in  mind  of  mother,"  he  said  to  Miss  Ophelia.  "  It  is  true 
what  she  told  me ;  if  we  want  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  we 
most  be  willing  to  do  as  Chriat  did, — call  them  to  ua,  and 
pat  <mr  hajidi  on  ikem." 

"  I've  always  had  a  prejudice  against  negroes,"  said  Miea 
Ophelia,  "  and  it's  a  iact,  I  never  could  b^  to  haye  that 
child  touch  me;  but,  I  didn't  think  she  knew  it" 

"  Trust  any  child  to  find  that  out,"  said  St.  Clare ;  "  there's 
no  keeping  it  from  them.  But  I  beheve  that  all  the  trying 
in  the  world  to  benefit  a  child,  and  all  the  substantial  fovours 
jou  can  do  them,  will  never  eZcite  one  emotion  of  gratitude, 
while  that  feeling  of  repugnance  remains  in  the  h^trt ; — it's 
a  queer  kind  of  feet, — but  bo  it  is." 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  can  help  it,"  said  Miss  Ophelia ; 
"  they  are  disagreeable  to  me, — ^this  child  in  particular, — how 
can  I  help  feeling  so ) " 

"  Eva  does,  it  seems." 

"  Well,  she's  so  loving  I  After  all,  though,  she's  no  more 
than  Ohriat-like,"  said  Miss  Ophelia;  "  I  vridi  I  were  like  her. 
She  might  teach  me  a  lesson. 

"  It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  a  little  child  had  been  used 
to  instruct  an  old  disciple,  if  it  icere  ao,"  said  St.  Clare. 
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Eva's  bed-room  was  a  spacious  apartment,  wljioh,  Kke 
all  the  otlier  rooms  in  the  house,  opened  on  to  tbe  hroad 
verandah.  The  room  communicated,  on  one  side,  with  her 
father  and  mother's  apartment  j  on  the  other,  with  that  appro- 
priated to  Mis^  Ophelia  St.  Clare  had  gratified  his  own  eye 
and  toGte,  in  furnishing  this  room  in  a  stylo  that  had  a  pecu- 
liar keeeping  with  the  character  of  her  for  vhom  it  was 
intended.  The  windows  were  hung  with  curtains  of  rose- 
coloured  and  white  musiin ;  the  floor  was  spread  with  a  matting 
which  bad  hean  ordered  in  Paris,  to  a  pattern  of  his  own 
device,  having  round  it  a  border  of  rose-buds  and  leaves,  and 
a  centre-piece  with  full-blown  roses.  The  bedstead,  chairs, 
and  loimges,  were  of  bamboo,  wroiight  in  peculiarly  gmcefnl 
and  fanciful  patterns.  Oyer  the  head  of  tbe  bed  was  an 
alabaster  bracket,  on  which  a  beautiM  sculptured  angel 
stood,  with  drooping  wings,  holding  out  a  crown  of  myrtle- 
leaTCS.  From  this  depended,  over  the  bed,  light  curtains  of 
rose-coloured  gauze,  striped  with  silver,  supplying  that  protec- 
^tion  from  mosquitos  which  is  an  indispena^le  additioa  to  aU 
sleeping  accommodation  ia.that  climate.  The  graceful  bamboo 
lounges  were  amply  supplied  with  cushions  of  rose-coloured 
damask,  while  over  them,  dependingfrom  the  hands  of  sculp- 
tured figures,  were  gauze  curtains  similar  to  those  nf  the  bed. 
A  light,  fanciful  bamboo  table  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
ixiom,  where  a  Parian  vase,  wrought  in  the  shape  of  a  white 
lily  with  its  buds,  stood,  ever  filled  with  flowers.  On  tUs 
table  lay  Eva's  books  and  little  trinkets,  with  an  ele^aitkj 
wrought  alabaster  writing-stand,  which  het  fetber  had 
supplied  to  her  when  he  saw  her  tiying  to  improve  betadfin 
writing.  There  was  a  fireplace  in  the  room,  and  on  the 
marble  mantle  above  stood  a  beautifully  wrought  statuette  of 
Jesus  receiving  little  children,  and  on  either  side  toarble 
vases,  for  which  it  was  Tom's  pride  and  delight  to  offer 
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bouquets  every  morning,  Two  or  three  exquisite  paintings 
of  children,  in  varioue  attitudes,  embeliiahed  the  wall.  In 
abort,  the  eye  could  turn  nowhere  without  meeting  images  of 
childhood,  of  beauty,  and  of  peace.  Those  little  eyes  nevei- 
opened,  in  the  morning-light,  ivithout  falling  on  something 
which  su^eated  to  the  heart  soothing  aad  beautiful  thoughts. 

The  deceitful  strength  which  had  buoyed  Eva  up  for  a 
little  while  was  feat  passing  away  ;  seldom  and  more  seldom 
her  li^t  footstep  was  heard  in  the  verandah,  and  oftener  and 
oftener  she  was  found  reclined  on  a  little  loui^e  by  the  open 
window,  her  large,  deep  eyes  fiied  on  the  rising  and  fallii^ 
iroters  of  the  hks. 

It  was  towards  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  aa  she  was  so 
reclining, — ^her  Bible  half  open,  her  httle  transparent  lingers 
lying  listlessiy  between  the  leaves,— suddenly  she  heard  her 
mother's  voice,  in  sharp  tones,  in  the  verandah. 

"What  now,  you  baggage  ! — what  new  piece  of ' mischief  1 
You've  been  picking  the  flowers,  hey  1 "  and  Eva  heard  the 
sound  of  a  smart  slap. 

"Law,  Missis!— they'a  for  Miss  Eva,"  she  heard  a  voice 
say,  which  she  knew  belonged  to  Topsy. 

"  Miss  Eva  !  A  pretty  excuse  !— you  suppose  sho  wants 
yoftj-  flowers,  you  good-for-nothing  ni^r !  Get  along  off 
with  you ! " 

In  a  moment,  Eva  was  off  from  her  lounge,  and  in  the 
veraadah. 

»  "  0,  don't,  mother  !  I  should  like  the  flowers ;  do  give 
them  to  mo  ;  I  want  them  I " 

"  Why,  Eva,  your  room  is  full  now." 
■    "  I  can't  have  too  many,"  said  Eva.     "  Topsy,  do  bring 
them  here." 

Topsy,  who  had  stood  sullenly,  holding  down  her  head,  now 
..came  up  and  offered  her  flowers.  She  did  it  with  a  look  of 
hesitation  and  boshfulness,  quite  unlike  the  cidrich  boldness 
,and  brightness  which  was  usual  with  her. 
.-.  "  It's  a  beautiful  bouquet !  "  said  Eva,  looking  at  it. 
,■  It  was  rather  a  angular  one, — a  brilliant  scarlet  geranium, 
.  and  one  single  white  japonica,  with  its  glossy  leaves.  It  was 
tied  up  with  an  evident  eye  to  the  contrast  of  colour,  and  tlie 
arrangement  of  every  leaf  had  carefully  been  studiei 

Topsy  looked  pleased,  ns  Eva  said, — "  Topsy,  you  aiTange 
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flowei-B  very  prettily.  Here,"  she  said,  "  is  this  yobb  I  h»Teii'( 
any  flowers  for.  I  wish  you'd  amtoge  BomethiDg  every  day 
for  it." 

"  Well,  that's  odd  ! "  said  Marie.  "  What  in  the  world  do 
you  want  that  for  1 " 

"  ^ever  mind,  Wftmmn  ;  you'd  as  lief  as  not  Tc^iey  should 
do  it, — ^had  you  not ) " 

"  Of  course,  anything  you  please,  dear  1  Topsy,  you  hear 
your  youDg  mistress ; — see  that  you  mind." 

Top^  made  a  short  courtesy,  and  looked  down  ;  and,  as  e^ 
turned  away,  Eva  saw  a  tear  roll  down  her  dark  cheek. 

"  You  see.  Mamma,  I  knew  poor  Topay  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing for  ma,"  said  Era  to  her  mother. 

"  0,  nonsense  !  it's  only  because  she  likes  to  do  mischief 
She  knows  she  mustn't  pick  flowers, — so  ehe  does  it ;  that's 
all  there  is  to  it     But,  if  you  &nay  to  have  her  pluck  tb^n, 

"  Mamma,  I  think  Topsj  is  difFerent  from  what  she  used 
to  be ;  she's  tryii^  to  be  a  good  girl." 

"Shell  have  to  try  a  good  whUe  before  she  gets  to  bo 
good,"  said  Marie,  with  a  oareleas  laugb. 

"  Well,  you  know.  Mamma,  poor  Topay  !  everything  has 
always  been  against  her." 

"  Not  since  she's  been  here,  I'm  sure.  If  she  hasn't  beea 
talked  to,  and  preached  to,  and  every  earthly  thing  done  that 
anybody  could  do ; — and  she's  just  so  ugly,  and  always  will 
be ;  you  can't  make  anything  of  the  creature  I" 

"  But,  Mamma,  it's  so  different  to  be  brought  up  as  I've 
been,  with  so  many  frieada,  so  many  things  to  make  me  good 
and  happy;  and  to  be  brought np  as  she's  been,  all  the  tim^ 
till  she  came  here  !  " 

"  Most  likely,"  said  Marie,  yawning, — "  dear  me,  how  hot 
it  is !" 

"  Mamma,  you  believe,  don't  you,  that  Topsy  oonld  be- 
come an  angel,  as  well  as  any  of  ua,  if  she  were  a  Christian  ?" 

"  Topt^  1  what  a  ridiculous  idea  1  Nobody  but  you  would 
ever  think  of  it.     I  suppose  she  could,  though." 

"  But,  MftTHTTt,  isn't  God  her  &ther,  as  much  as  onis  i 
Isn't  Jesus  her  Saviour ) " 

"  Well,  that  may  be.  I  suppose  God  made  everybody," 
said  Marie.     "  Whore  is  my  smelling-bottle  1 " 
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"  It's  Buch  a  pity,  —  oh  !  such  a  pity  ! "  said  Eva, 
looking  out  on  the  distant  lake,  and  speaking  half  to 
herself: 

"  What's  a  pity  )"  Baid  'Hiane. 

"  Why,  that  any  on^  vho  could  be  a  bright  ai^el,  and  Iitq 
Trith  angels,  should  go  all  down,  down,  down,  and  nobody 
help  them  1— oh,  dear  I " 

"  Well,  we  oan't  help  it ;  it's  no  use  worrying,  Eva  !  I 
don't  kftaw  what's  to  ha  done ;  we  ought  to  be  thaukftil  for 


"  I  hardly  can  be,"  said  Eva,  "  I'm  so  sony  to  think 
of  poor  folks  that  haven't  any." 

"  That's  odd  enough,"  said  Marie ; — "  I'm  sure  my  religion 
makes  me  thankful  for  my  advantages." 

"  Mamma,"  said  Eva,  "  I  want  to  haye  some  of  my  hair 
cut  off, — a  good  deal  of  it." 

"  What  for  t"  said  Marie. 

"  Mamma,  I  want  to  give  some  away  to  my  Mends,  while 
J  am  able  to  give  it  to  them  myselC  Won't  you  ask  aunty 
to  coma  and  cut  it  for  me  1 " 

Marie  ndsed  her  voice,  and  called  Miss  Ophelia  &om  the 
other  room. 

The  child  half  rose  &om  her  pillow  as  she  came  in,  and, 
shaking  down  her  loi^  golden-brown  curls,  said,  rather  play- 
fully, "  Come,  Aunty,  shear  the  sheep  ! " 

"What's  that)"  said  St.  Clare,  who  just  then  entered  with 
some  fiiiit  he  had  been  out  to  get  for  her. 

■■'  Papa,  I  just  want  aunty  to  cut  off  some  of  my  hair; — 
there's  too  much  of  it,  and  it  makes  my  head  hot.  Besides,  I 
want  to  give  some  of  it  away." 

MisB  Ophelia  came,  with  her  scissors. 

"  Take  care,— don't  qwil  the  looks  of  it  I"  said  her  fath  r ; 
"  cut  underneath,  where  it  won't  show.     Eva's  curls  are  my 

.    "  0,  Papa!"  said  Eva,  sadly. 

"  Yes,  and  I  wont  them  kept  haadsome  agajnat  the  time  I 
take  you  op  to  your  uncle's  plantation,  to  see  Cousin  Hen- 
rique," said  St  Clar^  in  a  gay  tone. 

"  I  shall  never  go  there,  Papa; — I  am  going  to  a  better 
country.  0,  do  believe  me !  Don't  you  see,  Papa,  that  I  get 
weaker  every  day )" 
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"  Why  do  you  io^at  that  I  Bhall  believe  such  a  oroel  Qung, 
Era  )"  Baid  her  father. 

"  Only  because  it  ia  true,  Papa :  and,  if  you  will  bdiers  it 
now,  perhaps  you  will  get  to  feel  about  it  aa  I  do." 

St.  Clare  closed  his  lips,  and  stood  gloomily  eyaag  tbo 
long,  beautiful  ourls,  wbicb,  aa  they  were  separated  from  tite 
child's  bead,  were  laid  one  by  one  in  her  lap.  She  raiaad  tfaem 
up,  looked  earnestly  at  tbem,  twined  them  around  her  thin 
fingers,  and  looked,  from  time  to  time,  anxiously  at  her  tatber. 

"  It's  just  what  I  have  been  foreboding ! "  said  Marie ;  "  it's 
just  what  has  been  preying  on  my  health  from  day  to  day, 
bringii^  me  downward  to  the  grave,  tbough  nobody  regards 
it  I  bave  seen  this  long,  St.  Clare,  you  will  see,  after  a 
while,  that  I  was  right." 

"  Which  will  afford  you  great  consolation,  no  doubt !"  said 
St,  Clare,  in  a  dry,  bitter  tone. 

Marie  lay  back  on  a  lounge,  and  covered  her  foce  with  ber 
cambric  handkerobief. 

Eva's  clear  blue  eye  looked  earnestly  from  one  to  the  other. 
It  was  the  calm,  comprehending  gaze  of  a  soul  half  loosed 
from  its  earthly  bonds;  it  was  evident  she  saw,  felt,  and 
appreciated  the  difierenoe  between  the  two. 

She  beckoned  with  her  hand  to  ber  father.  He  came,  and 
sat  down  by  her. 

"Papa,  my  strength  fades  away  every  day,  and  I  knew 
I  must  go.  There  are  some  things  I  want  to  say  and  do, — 
that  I  ought  to  do;  and  you  are  so  unwilling  to  have  me 
speak  a  word  on  this  subject.  But  it  must  come ;  liiere's  no 
putting  it  off.     Do  be  willing  I  should  speak  now  1" 

"  My  child,  I  am  willing  I"  said  St.  Clare,  covering  his  eyes 
with  one  hand,  and  holding  up  Eva's  hand  with  the  other. 

"  Then,  I  want  to  see  all  our  people  together.  I  have  some 
things  I  muit  say  to  them,"  said  Eva. 

"  Well,"  said  St.  Clare,  in  ft  tone  of  dry  endurance. 

Miss  Ophelia  despatched  a  messenger,  and  soon  the  whole 
of  the  servants  were  convened  in  the  room. 

Eva  lay  back  on  ber  pillows;  her  bair  hanging  looecly 
about  her  face,  her  crimson  cheeks  contrasting  painfiilly  with 
t!ie  intense  whiteness  of  her  complesion,  and  the  thin  contour 
cf  her  limbs  and  features,  and  her  lat^,  soul-like  eyes  fixed 
earnestly  on  every  one. 
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'  The  servanta  were  struck  with  a  sudden"  emotion.  The 
^iritufll  (ace,  the  long  locks  of  hair  cut  off  nnd  lying  by  her, 
■her  father's  averted  face,  and  Marie's  sobs,  etmck  at  once 
upon  the  fealinga  of  a  sensitive  and  impressible  race;  and, 
ta  they  came  in,  they  looked  one  on  another,  sighed,  and 
-riiook  their  heads.  Tliere  was  a  deep  ailenoe,  like  that  of  a 
fiineraL 

Eta  raiEted  herself,  and  looked  long  and  earnestly  ronnd  nt 
"every  one.  All  looked  sad  and  apprehensiTe.  Many  of  the 
women  hid  their  faces  in  their  aprons. 

"Isentforyou  all,  my  dear  fdonds,"  said  Eva,"beca«3e 
1  loTa  you.     I  love  yon  all;  and  I  have  sometliing  to  say  to 

you,  which  I  want  you  always  to  remember. 1  am 

going  to  leave  you.     In  a  few  more  weeks,  you  wiU  see  me  no 

Here  the  child  was  interrupted  by  bursts  of  groans,  soba, 
and  lomentatiouB,  which  broke  from  all  present,  and  .in  which 
her  slender  voice  was  lost  entirely.  She  waited  a  moment, 
and  then,  speaking  in  a  tone  that  checked  the  sobs  of  all,  she 
■aid, — 

"  If  you  love  me,  you  must  not  interrupt  me  so.  Listen 
to  what  I  say.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  your  souls. 
,  .  .  ■  .  Many  of  you,  I  am  afraid,  are  very  careless.  You 
are  thinking  only  about  this  world.  I  want  you  to  remember 
-that  thetQ  is  a  beautiful  world,  where  Jcsua  is.  I  am  going 
there,  and  you  can  go  there.  It  is  for  you,  as  much  aa  me. 
But,  if  you  want  to  go  there,  you  must  not  live  idle,  careless, 
thoi^tlesB  lives.  You  must  be  Christians.  You  must 
remember  that  each  one  of  you  can  become  angels,  and  be 
angela  for  ever.  ....  If  you  want  to  bo  CSiristiana,  Jesna 
will  help  you.    You  must  pray  to  him ;  you  must  read — " 

The  child  checked  herself  looked  piteously  at  them,  and 
said  aorrowftJly, — 

"  0,  dear  !  you  ean't  read, — poor  souls ! "  and  she  hid  her 

''&ce  in  the  pillow  and  sobbed,  while  many  a  smothered  sob 
from  those  me  was  addressing,  who  were  kneeling  on  the 

■;  floor,  aroused  her. 

"Never  mind,"  she  stud,  rai^g  her  face,  and  smiling 

'■  brightly  through  her  tears,  "  I  have  prayed  for  you;  and  I 

■  know  Jesus  will  help  you,  even  if  you  can't  read.     Try  all  to 
do  the  best  you  can;  pray  every  day;  ask  Him  to  help  you. 
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and  get  Che  Bible  read  to  you  Theoever  you  can ;  and  I  think 
I  shall  see  you  all  in  heaven." 

"  Ameu,"  was  the  miumured  response  from  the  lips  of  Tom 
and  Uanuny,  utd  some  of  the  elder  ones,  who  belonged  to  the 
Uethodist  church.  The  younger  and  more  thoughtleK  ones, 
for  the  time  completely  overcome,  were  sobbing,  with  their 
heads  bowed  upon  their  knees. 

"  I  know,"  said  Eva,  "  you  all  love  me." 

"Yes;  oh,  yes!  indeed  we  dol  Lord  bleasherl"  was  the 
involuntary  answer  of  aU- 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  do  !  There  isn't  one  of  you  that  hasn't 
always  been  very  kind  to  me;  and  I  want  to  give  you  some- 
thing that,  when  you  look  at,  you  shall  always  remember  me. 
I'm  going  to  give  all  of  you  a  curl  of  my  hair;  and,  when 
you  look  at  t^  think  that  I  loved  you  and  am  gone  to 
heaven,  and  that  I  want  to  see  you  all  there." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene,  as,  with  tears  and 
Bobs,  they  gathered  round  the  little  creature,  and  took  from 
her  hands  what  aeemed  to  them  a  last  mark  of  her  love. 
They  fell  on  their  knees ;  they  sobbed,  and  prayed,  and  kissed 
the  hem  of  her  garment;  and  the  elder  ones  poured  forth 
words  of  endearment,  mii^led  in  pisyers  and  blessings,  after 
the  manner  of  their  susceptible  race. 

As  each  one  took  their  giit.  Miss  Ophelia,  who  was  appre~ 
henstve  for  the  effect  of  all  this  excitement  on  her  little 
patient,  signed  to  each  one  to  pass  out  of  the  apartment. 

At  last  all  were  gone  but  Tom  and  Mammy, 

"  Here,  Uncle  Tom,"  said  Eva,  "  is  a  beautiful  one  for 
you.  0,  I  am  so  happy.  Uncle  Tom,  to  think  I  shall  see 
you  in  heaven, — for  I'm  sure  I  shall;  and  Mammy, — dear, 
good,  kind  Mammy ! "  she  said,  fondly  throwing  her  arma 
round  her  dd  nurse, — "I  know  youTl  he  there  too," 

"  0,  Mis!)  Eva,  don't  see  how  I  can  live  without  ye,  no 
howl"  said  the  Mthfiil  creature.  "Tears  like  it's  just 
taking  everythit^  off  the  place  to  onoct !"  and  Uommy  gav* 
way  to  a  passion  of  grief. 

Miss  Ophelia  pushed  her  and  Tom  gently  from  the  apart- 
ment, and  thought  they  were  all  gone;  but,  as  she  turned, 
Topsy  was  standing  there. 

"  Where  did  you  start  up  from  1"  she  said,  suddiody. 

"  I  was  here,"  said  Topsy,  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes. 
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,*'  0,  Misa  Eva,  IVe  been  a  bad  girl ;  but  woa't  you  give 
me  one,  too )  " 

"  Tes,  poor  Topty  I  to  be  sure  I  will  Tbere — eyery  time 
you  look  at  tbat,  think  that  i  love  you,  and  wanted  you  to  be 
a  good  girl  1 " 

"  0,  Miss  Eva,  I  m  tiyin' ! "  said  Topsy,  eameBtly ;  "  but, 
liOr,  it's  so  hard  to  be  good  I  'Pears  like  I  an't  used  to  it, 
no  ways ! " 

"  Jesiia  knows  it,  Topsy;  He  is  sorry  for  you ;  He  will  help 
you." 

Topf^,  with  her  eyes  hid  in  her  apron,  was  silently  passed 
{rom  the  apartment  by  Hiss  Ophelia ;  but,  as  she  went,  she 
bid  the  precious  curl  in  her  bosom. 

All  being  gone.  Mi""  Ophelia  shut  the  door.  That  worthy 
lady  bad  wiped  away  many  tears  of  her  own,  during  the  scene ; 
but  concern  for  the  consequence  of  such  an  excitement  to  her 
young  charge  was  uppermost  in  her  mind. 

St.  Clare  had  been  sitting,  during  the  whole  time,  with  his 
band  shading  his  eyes,  in  the  same  attitude.  When  they 
were  all  gone,  be  sat  so  still. 

"  Papa ! "  said  Eva,  gently,  laying  her  hand  on  his. 

He  gave  a  sudden  start  and  shiver  ;  but  made  no  answer. 

"Dear  Papa  I"  said  Eva. 

"  I  cannot,"  sold  St.  Clare,  rising,  "  I  cannot  have  it  so  ! 
The  Almighty  hath  dealtt«ry6i(fer?y  with  me!"  and  St.  Clare 
pronounced  these  words  with  a  bitter  emphasis  indeed, 

"  Ai^pistine  1  has  not  God  a  right  to  do  what  Ho  will  with 
his  own  1 "  said  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  Perhaps  so ;  but  that  doesn't  make  it  any  easier  to  bear," 
said  he,  with  a  dty,  hard,  tearless  manner,  as  he  turned 
away. 

"  Papa,  you  break  my  heart ! "  said  Eva,  rising  and 
throwing  herself  into  his  arms ;  "  you  must  not  ibel  so  !  "  and 
the  child  sobbed  and  wept  with  a  violence  which  alarmed 
them  all,  and  turned  her  Other's  thonghta  at  once  to  another 
channel, 

"  There,  Eva, — ^there,  dearest !  Hush !  hnsh !  I  was  wrong ; 
T  was  wicked.  I  will  feel  any  way,  do  any  way, — only  don't 
distress  yourself;  don't  sob  so.  I  will  be  resigned ;  I  was 
wicked  to  speak  as  I  did." 

Eva  soon  lay  like  a  wearied  dove  in  her  fether's  arms ;  and 
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lie,  bending  over  her,  soothed  her  by  every  tender  word  bo 
conld  tbink  of. 

Marie  rose  and  threw  herself  out  of  the  aputment  into  bx 
own,  when  she  fell  into  violent  hysterics. 

"  You  didn't  give  me  a  curl,  Eva,"  said  her  btber,  sDiil- 
ing  sadly. 

"  They  are  all  yours,  Papa,"  eaid  she,  smiling, — "  youra 
and  niamma's  ;  and  you  must  give  dear  aonty  as  many  as  Ae 
wants.  I  only  give  them  to  our  poor  people  myself  becauM 
you  know,  Papa,  they  might  be  forgotten  when  I  am  goDo, 
and  because  I  hoped  it  might  help  them  remember.  .... 
You  are  a  Christian,  are  you  not.  Papa  ?"  said  Eva,  doobt 
fiilly. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  me  ! " 

"  I  don't  know.  You  ore  so  good,  I  don't  Bee  how  you  caa 
help  it." 

"  What  is  being  a  ChriBtian,  Eva ) " 

"  Lovii^  Christ  most  of  all,"  said  Eva. 

"  Do  you,  Eva ) " 

"  Certainly  I  do." 

"  You  never  saw  Him,"  said  St.  Clare. 

"  That  makes  no  difference,"  said  Eva.  "  I  believe  Him, 
and  in  a  lew  days  I  shall  tee  Him ; "  and  the  youc^  toce  grew 
fervent,  radiant  with  joy. 

St  Clare  said  no  more.  It  was  a  feeling  which  he  hadse^ 
before  in  his  mother ;  but  no  chord  witbiu  vibrated  to  it. 

Eva,  after  tbis,  declined  rapidly;  there  was  no  more  any 
doubt  of  the  event;  the  fondest  hope  could  not  be  Minded. 
Her  beautiful  room  was  avowedly  a  sick-room;  and  Hiea 
Ophelia  day  and  night  performed  tlie  duties  of  a  nurse, — and 
never  did  her  friends  appreciate  her  value  more  than  in  thai 
capacity.  With  so  weU-trained  a  hand  and  eye,  such  perfeot 
adroitness  and  practice  in  every  art  which  could  promote 
neatness  and  comfort,  and  keep  out  of  sight  every  disagrev- 
able  incident  of  sickness. — with  snob  a  perfect  sense  of  tbufl^ 
such  a  clear,  untroubled  head,  such  exact  accuracy  in  r%- 
membering  every  prescription  and  direction  of  the  doctcrs,— 
she  was  everything  to  him.  They  who  had  shrugged  their 
Ehouldeiv  at  her  little  peculiarities  and  setnesses,  so  unlike 
the  careless  freedom  of  southern  manners,  acknowledged  that 
now  she  was  the  exact  pereoa  that  was  wanted. 
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TJncle  Tom  was  much  in  Eva's  room.  The  chOd  suifercd 
much  from  nervoug  reatlessness,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  her  to 
be  carried;  and  it  was  Tom's  greatest  delight  to  carry  ber 
little  frail  form  in  his  arms,  resting  oq  a  pillow,  now  up  and 
down  her  room,  now  out  into  the  verandah;  and  when  the 
fresh  sea-breezeB  blew  from  the  lake, — and  the  child  felt 
freshest  in  the  morning,— he  would  sometimea  walk  with  her 
under  the  orauge-treeB  in  the  garden,  or,  ratting  down  in  some 
pf  their  old  seats,  sing  to  her  their  fevourite  old  hymns. 

Her  fiither  often  did  the  same  thing;  but  his  fiiame  was 
slitter,  and  when  he  was  weary,  Eva  would  say  to  him, — 

"0,  Papa,  let  Tom  take  me.  Poor  fellow  !  it  pleases  him; 
and  you  know  it's  all  he  can  do  now,  and  he  wants  to  do 
Bomething  I "  ' 

"  So  do  I,  Eva  i "  said  her  father. 

"  Well,  Papa,  you  can  do  everything,  and  are  everythii^ 
to  me.  You  read  to  me, — you  sit  up  nights, — and  Tom  has 
only  this  one  thin^  rmd  bis  singing;  and  I  know,  too,  he 
does  it  eaaer  than  you  can.     He  carries  me  so  strong  I " 

The  desire  to  do  something  was  not  confined  to  Tom. 
Every  serrani  in  the  establishment  showed  the  same  feeling, 
and  in  their  way  did  what  they  could. 

Poor  Mammy's  heart  yearned  towards  her  darling ;  but  she 
feund  no  opportunity,  night  or  day,  as  Marie  declared  that 
the  state  of  her  mind  was  auoh,  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
rest;  and,  of  course,  it  was  ogwnst  her  principles  to  let  any 
one  else  rest.  Twenty  times  in  a  night.  Mammy  would  be 
roused  to  rub  her  feet,  to  bathe  her  head,  to  find  her  pocket- 
handkerchief,  to  see  what  the  noise  was  in  Eva's  room,  to 
let  down  a  curtain  because  it  was  too  light,  or  to  put  it  up 
because  it  was  too  dark;  and,  in  the  ^y-time,  when  she 
longed  to  have  some  share  in  the  nursing  of  her  pet,  Marie 
seemed  unusually  ingenious  in  keeping  her  busy  anywliere 
and  everywhere  all  over  the  house,  or  about  her  own  person ; 
ao  that  stolen  interviews  and  momentary  glimpses  were  all 
■he  could  obtidn. 

~  "I  feel  it  my  duty  to  bo  particularly  careful  of  myself, 
BOW,"  she  would  say,  "feeble  as  I  am,  and  with  the  whole 
care  and  nursing  of  that  dear  child  upon  me." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,"  said  St.  Clare,  "  I  thought  our  cousin 
relieved  yon  of  that" 
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"  Yon  talk  like  a  man,  St  Clare, — ^just  as  if  a  mother 
could  be  relieved  of  the  care  of  a  child  in  that  state  ;  but,  then, 
it'a  all  alike, — no  one  ever  knows  what  I  feel !  I  can't  throw 
things  off,  88  you  do." 

St.  Clare  emiled.  Tou  must  excuse  him,  he  couldn't  help 
it, — for  St  Clare  could  smile  yet.  For  so  bright  and  pbidd 
was  the  farewell  voyage  of  the  little  spirit,  £7  such  sWeet^ 
and  tragrant  breezes  was  the  small  bark  bonte  towards  th^A 
heavenly  shores, — (hat  it  was  impossible  to  realize  that  is'' 
was  death  that  was  approaching.  The  child  felt  no  pain, — ;; 
only  a!  tranquil,  soft  weakness,  daily  and  almost  insenaibly-  ' 
increasing;  and  she  waa  so  beautiful,  80  loving,  so  trustful,  so 
happy,  tiat  one  could  not  resist  liie  soothing  influence  of 
that  air  of  innocence  and  peace  which  seemed  to  breathe 
around  her.  St.  Clare  found  a  strange  calm  coming  over  him. 
It  was  not  hope,— that  was  impossible ;  it  was  not  resigna- 
tion ;  it  was  only  a  calm  resting  in  the  present,  which  seemed 
BO  beautiful  that  he  wished  to  think  of  no  future.  It  waa 
like  that  hush  of  spirit  which  we  feel  amid  the  br^ht,  mild 
Woods  of  autumn,  when  the  bright  hectic  flush  is  on  the  trees, 
and  the  last  lingering  flowers  by  the  brook;  and  we  joy  in  it 
all  the  more,  because  we  know  that  soon  it  will  all  pass  away. 

The  friend  who  knew  most  of  Eva's  own  ima^nings  and 
fbreshadowinga  was  her  faithful  bearer.  Tool  To  him  she 
said  what  she  would -not  disturb  her  fether  by  saying.  To 
him  she  imparted  those  mysterious  intimations  which  tho 
soul  feels  as  the  cords  b^n  to  unbind,  ere  it  leaves  its  clay 
for  ever. 

Tom,  at  last,  would  not  sleep  in  his  room,  but  lay  all  nig^t 
in  the  outer  verandah,  ready  to  rouse  at  every  call. 

"  Uncle  Tom,  what  ahve  have  you  t^en  to  sleeping  any- 
where and  everywhere,  liie  a  dc^,  for!"  s(ud  Miss  Ophelia. 
"  I  thought  you  was  one  of  the  orderly  sort,  that  liked  to  lie 
in  bed  in  a  Christian  way." 

- , .  "  I-  ^,  Miss  Feely,"  said  Tom,  mysteriously.     "  I  do,  but 
il6w — "  " 
■    "Weil,  what  now)" 

"  We  mustn't  speak  loud ;  Mas'r  St  Clare  won't  hear  on't ; 
but  Miss  Feely,  you  know  there  inust  he  somebody  watchin*' 
for  the  bridegroom." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Tom  I " 
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■  '  "  Ton  know  it  says  in  Scripture,  '  At  midnight  there  was 
a  great  cry  made.  Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh.'  That's 
what  I'm  'epectin'  now,  every  night.  Miss  Feely, — and  I 
couldn't  sleep  out  o'  hearin",  no  ways." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Tom,  what  makes  you  think  bo  1" 

"  Miss  Eva,  she  talia  to  me.  The  Lord,  He  sends  his  mes- 
senger  in  the  soul.  I  most  be  tiiar.  Miss  feely ;  for  when 
that  ar  blessed  ohiid  goes  into  the  kingdom,  they'll  open  the 
doM-  a<rtffide,  we'll  all  get  a  look  iu  at  the  glory.  Miss  Feely." 

"  Uncle  Tom,  did  Misa  Eva  say  she  felt  more  unwell  than 
usual  to-night  1" 

"  No ;  but  she  telled  me,  this  morning,  she  was  ooming 
nearer, — ^thar'a  them  that  tells  it  to  the  child,  Miss  Feely. 
It's  the  angela, — '  it's  the  trampet  sound  afore  the  break  o' 
day,' "  said  Tom,  quoting  from  a  lavourite  hymn. 

'This  dialc^e  passed  between  Miss  Ophelia  and  Tom, 
between  ten  and  eleven,  one  evening  after  her  arrangements 
had  all  been  made  for  the  night,  when,  on  going  to  bolt  her 
outer  dooi',  Bhe  found  Tom  Btret<jied  along  by  it,  in  the  outer 
verandah. 

She  was  not  nervous  or  imp'essible ;  but  the  solemn,  heart- 
felt  manner  struck  her.  Eva  had  been  unusually  bright  and 
oheeifol,  that  afternoon,  and  had  sat  raised  in  her  bed,  and 
looked  over  all  her  little  trinkets  and  precious  things,  and 
designated  the  friends  to  whom  she  would  have  them  given; 
and  her  manner  was  more  animated,  and  her  voice  more 
natural,  than  they  had  known  it  for  weeka  Her  father  had 
been  in,  in  the  evening,  and  bad  said  that  Eva  appeared  more 
like  her  former  self  than  ever  she  had  done  since  her  Nok- 
ness ;  and  when  he  kissed  her  for  the  night,  he  said  to  Misa 
Ophelia, — "  Cousin,  we  may  keep  her  with  us,  after  all ;  she 
is  certainly  better;"  and  he  had  retired  with  a  lighter  heart 
in  his  bosom  than  he  had  had  there  for  weeks. 

But  at  midnight, — strange,  mystic  hour! — when  the  veil 
between  the  frail  present  and  the  eternal  future  grows  thin, — 
then  came  the  messenger  I  » 

There  was  a  sound  in  that  chamber,  first  of  one  who 
stepped  quickly.  It  was  Miss  Ophelia,  who  had  resolved  to 
sit  up  all  night  with  her  little  charge,  and  who,  at  the  turn  of 
the  night,  had  discerned  what  experienced  nurses  significantly 
call  "a  change,"     The  outer  door  was  quickly  opened,  and 
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Tom,   wlio  was  iratching    outside,   was    oa    the    alert,  iii 
a  moment. 

"  Go  for  the  doctor,  Tom  !  lose  not  a  moment,"  said  Mitt 
Ophelia;  aad,  stepping  across  the  room,  she  rapped  at  St 
Clare's  door. 

"  Cousin,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  coma." 
Those  words  fell  on  his  heart  like  cloda  upon  a  coffin.  Why 
did  they  )     He  was  up  and  in  the  room  in  aa  instant,  and 
bending  over  Eva,  who  still  slept. 

"What  was  it  he  saw  that  made  his  heart  stand  stint  "Why 
was  no  word  spoken  hetween  the  two  1  Thou  canst  say,  who 
hast  seen  that  same  expression  on  the  fece  dearest  to  ttee  j — 
that  look  indescribable,  hopeless,  nnmiatakeable,  that  says  to 
thee  that  thy  beloved  is  no  longer  thine. 

On  the  &ce  of  the  child,  however,  there  was  no  ghastly 
imprint, — only  a  high  and  almost  sublime  expressioD, — the 
overshadowing  presence  of  spiritual  natures,  the  dawning  tX 
immortal  hfe  in  that  childish  souL 

They  stood  there  so  still,  gazing  upon  her,  that  even  the 
tickiiig  of  the  watch  seemed  too  loud.  In  a  few  momenta, 
Tom  returned,  with  the  doctor.  He  entered,  gave  one  look, 
and  stood  silent  as  the  rest 

"  When  did  this  change  take  place  1"  said  he,  in  a  low 
whisper,  to  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  About  the  turn  of  the  night,"  was  the  reply. 
Marie,  roused  by  the  entrance  of  the  doctor,  appeared, 
hurriedly,  from  the  next  room. 

"  Augustine  1  Cousin! — 0! — what!"  she  hurriedly  began. 
"Hushl"  said  St  Clare,  hoarsely;  "  she  it  dyitiff  /  ' 
Hammy  heard  the  words,  and  flew  to  awaken  ^e  servants. 
The  house  was  soon  roused, — lights  were  seen,  footsteps 
heard,  anxious  fiicea  thronged  the  verandah,  and  looked  tear- 
fully through  the  glass  doors ;  but  St.  Clare  heard  and  said 
nothing, — he  saw  only  that  /oott  on  the  £tce  of  the  little 
sleeper. 

"0,  if  she  would  only  wake,  and  speak  once  more  1"  he 
said;  and,  stooping  over  her,  he  spoke  in  her  ear,— "Eva, 
darUng ! " 

The  lai^  blue  eyes  unclosed,— a  smile  pa^od  over  her 
face; — sho  tried  to  raise  her  head,  and  to  spaik. 
"  Do  you  know  me,  Eva  1 " 
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"Decff  P^P^"  ^d  tlio  child,  with  a  liiEt  effort,  throning 
her  arms  about  his  neck.  In  a  moment  they  dropped  agniu, 
and,  as  St.  Clare  raised  his  head,  he  saw  a  spasm  of  mortal 
agony  pass  over  the  face, — she  Btri^bd  for  breath,  and 
threw  up  bcr  httle  hands. 

,  "  0,  God,  this  is  dreadful  I "  he  said,  turning  away  in  agony, 
and  wringing  Tom's  han:!,  scarce  consoious  what  he  vas  doing. 
"  0,  Tom,  my  boy,  it  is  killing  roe ! " 

Tom  bad  his  master's  hands  between  his  own ;  and,  with 
tears  streaming  down,  his  dark  cheeks,  looked  up  for  help 
where  he  had  always  been,  used  to  look. 

"  Pray  that  this  may  be  cut  abort ! "  said  St.  Clare, — "this 
wrings  my  heart." 

"0,  bless  the  Lord!  it's  over, — it's  over,  dear  Master!" 
said  Tom ;  "  look  at  her." 

The  child  lay  panting  on  her  pillows,  as  one  exhausted, — 
the  large  clear  eyes  rolled  up  and  fixed.  Ah,  what  said  those 
eyes,  that  spcAe  so  much  of  heaven  t  Earth  was  past,  and 
eartiily  pain;  but  so  solemn,  so  mysterious  was  the  tri- 
umphant brightness  of  that  face,  that  it  checked  even  the 
sobs  of  Borrow.     They  pressed  around   her,   in   breathless 


"  Eva,"  said  St.  Clare,  gently. 

She  did  not  hear. 

"  0,  Eva,  tell  lis  what  you  see  !  Wliat  is  it  1"  said  her 
&(her. 

A  bright,  a  glorious  smile  passed  over  her  face,  and  she 
said,  brokenly, — "  0  !  love, — joy, — peaca  !"  gave  one  sigh, 
and  passed  from  death  unto  life  ! 

"  Farewell,  beloved  child !  the  bright,  eternal  doora  have 
closed  trfter  thee;  we  shall  see  thy  sweet  fees  no  more.  0, 
woa  for  them  who  watched  thy  entrance  into  heaven,  when 
they  shall  wake  and  find  only  the  cold  gi-ey  sky  of  daily  life, 
Bad  thou  gone  for  ever  1* 
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"this  u  (BE  LUi  or  SLi,tB,"—Jolm  Q.Adamt,  , 

The  Btatiiettes  and  pictui^a  in  EWb  room  were  shrouded 
in  white  napkins,  and  only  hushed  breathings  and  muffled 
foot-&ll8  were  heard  there,  and  the  light  stole  in  solemnlj 
through  windows  partially  darkened  by  closed  blinds. 

The  bed  was  draped  in  white;  and  there,  beueaih  the 
drooping  angel-figure,  lay  a  little  sleeping  fonn, — sleeping 
never  to  waken  ! 

There  she  lay,  robed  in  one  of  the  simple  white  dresses  slie 
had  been  wont  to  wear  when  living;  the  rose-coloured  li^t 
through  the  curtains  cast  over  the  icy  coldn^s  of  deaUt  a 
nana  glow.  The  heavy  eyeOashes  drooped  softly  on  the  pure 
cheek ;  the  head  was  turned  a  btUe  to  one  side,  as  if  in 
natural  deep,  but  there  waa  diffased  over  every  lineament  of 
the  &Ge  that  high  celestial  expreEsion,  that  miugling  of  rap- 
ture and  repose,  which  showed  it  waa  no  earthly  or  temporary 
sleep,  but  the  long,  sacred  rest  which  "  He  giveUi  to  his 
beloved. " 

There  is  no  death  to  such  as  thou,  dear  Eva !  neither  dark- 
ness nor  shadow  of  death;  only  such  a  bright  fading  as  when 
the  morning  star  fades  in  the  golden  dawn.  Thijie  is  the 
victory  without  the  battle,— the  crown  without  the  conflict. 

So  did  St.  Clare  think,  as,  with  folded  arms,  he  stood  there 
gazing.  Ah  1  who  shall  say  what  he  did  think  t  for,  from 
the  hour  that  voices  had  said,  in  the  dying  chamber,  "  She  is 
gone,"  it  had  been  all  a  dreary  mist,  a  heavy  "  dinmeea  of 
anguish."  He  had  heard  voices  around  him;  he  bad  had 
questions  asked,  and  answered  them;  they  bad  asked  him 
when  he  would  have  the  funeral,  and  where  they  should  lay 
her;  and  be  had  answered,  impatiently,  that  he  cared  not. 

Adolph  and  Bosa  bad  arranged  the  chamber;  volatile, 
fickle  and  childish  as  they  genetaUy  were,  they  were  soft- 
hearted and  full  of  feeling;  and  while  Miss  Ophelia  presided 
over  the  general  details  of  order  and  neatness,  it  was  their 
liands  that  added  those  soft  poetic  touches  to  the  arrange 
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meats,  that  took  from  the  death-room  the  grim  aad  ^lastly 
air  which  too  otlea  marks  a  Ifew  England  funeral. 

There  were  etill  flowers  on  the  shelyes,— all  white,  dehcate,* 
and  fragrant,  with  graceful,  drooping  leaves.  Eva's  httle 
table,  covered  with  white,  bore  on  it  her  fevourite  vase,  with 
a  dngle  white  moss  roee-bud  in  it.  The  folds  of  the  drapery, 
the  fall  of  the  curtains,  had  been  arranged  and  rearrauged, 
by  Adolph  and  Kosa,  with  that  nicety  of  eye  which  charac- 
terises ^eir  race.  Even  now,  while  St  Clare  stood  there 
thinkii^  little  Bosa  tripped  softly  into  the  chamber  with  a 
baiket  of  white  flowers.  She  stepped  bock  when  fihe  saw  St. 
Clare,  and  stopped  respectfully;  but,  seeing  that  he  did  not 
observe  her,  ehe  came  forward  to  place  them  around  the  dead. 
St.  Clare  saw  her  as  in  a  dream,  while  she  placed  in  the  email 
hands  a  &ir  cape  jessamine,  and,  with  admirable  taste,  dis- 
posed other  flowers  around  the  couch. 

The  door  opened  again,  and  Topsy,  her  eyes  swelled  with 
ciying,  appeared,  holding  something  under  her  apron.  Rosa 
nmde  a  quick,  forbidding  gesture ;  but  she  took  a  step  into 
the  room. 

"  You  must  go  out,"  said  Rosa,  in  a  sharp,  positive  whisper ; 
"  you  haven't  any  business  here  !  " 

"  0,  do  let  me !  I  brought  a  flower, — such  a  pretty  one ! " 
paid  Topsy,  holding  up  a  half-blown  tea  rose-bud.  "  Do  let 
me  put  just  one  there." 

"  Get  along ! "  said  RoBa,  more  decidedly, 

"  Let  her  stay ! "  said  St  Clare,  suddenly  stamping  his  foot 
"  She  ahall  come." 

Bosa  suddenly  retreated,  and  Top^  came  forward  and  laid 
her  offering  at  tJte  feet  of  the  corpse;  then  suddenly,  with  a 
wild  and  bitter  cry,  she  threw  herself  on  the  floor  alongside 
the  bed,  and  wept,  and  moaned  aloud. 

Miss  Ophelia  hastened  into  the  room,  and  tried  to  raise 
and  silence  her;  but  in  vmn. 

"  0,  Miss  Eva  I "  oh,  Miss  Eva !  I  wish  I's  dead  too, — 
I  do ! " 

There  was  a  piercpig  wildnees  in  the  cry;  the  blood 
flushed  into  St.  Clare's  white,  marble-like  lace,  and  the  first 
tears  he  had  shed  since  Eva  died  stood  in  his  eyes. 

"  Get  up,  child,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  in  a  softened  voice ; 
''  don't  cry  so.    Miss  Eva  is  gone  to  heaven ;  she  is  an  angeh" 
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"  But  I  can't  see  her  ! "  Baid  Top^.  "  I  never  ebf^  see 
,)ier  ! "  and  she  sobbed  again. 

They  t^  stood  a  moment  in  sileuce. 

"  Site  said  she  loved  me,"  said  Top^, — "she  did  !  O,  dear! 
oh,  dear !  there  an't  nobody  left  now — there  an't ! " 

"  That's  true  enough,"  said  St.  Clare ;  "  but  do,"  he  said  to 
Misa  Ophelia,  "  see  if  you  can't  comfort  the  poor  creature." 

"  I  jist  wish  I  hadn't  never  been  bom,"  said  Topey.  "  I 
didn't   want  to  be  bom,  no  ways ;  and   I   don't  see  no 

Miss  Ophelia  raised  her  gently,  but  firmly,  and  took  h» 
from  the  room;  but,  aa  she  did  eo,  some  tears  fell  from 
her  eyes. 

"  Topsy,  you  poor  child,"  she  said,  os  she  led  her  into  her 
room,  "  don't  give  up !  I  can  love  you,  tiiough  I  am  not  like 
that  dear  little  child.  I  hope  I've  learnt  something  of  titb 
love  of  Christ  from  her.  I  can  love  you;  I  do,  and  HI  try 
to  help  you  to  grow  up  a  good  Christian  girl." 

Miss  Ophelia's  voice  was  more  than  her  words,  and  mort 
than  that  were  the  honest  tears  that  fell  down  her  &ce. 
From  that  Lour,  she  acquired  an  influence  over  the  mind  of 
the  destitute  child  that  she  never  lost. 

"  0,  my  Eva,  whose  little  hour  on  earth  did  so  much  of 
good,"  thought  St.  Clare,  "  what  account  have  I  to  give  for 
ray  long  years!" 

There  were,  for  a  while,  soft  whisperings  and  foot-fiills  in 
the  chamber,  as  one  after  another  st«le  in,  to  look  at  the 
dead;  and  then  came  tho  little  cofBn;  and  then  ihere  was 
a  funeral,  and  carriages  drove  to  the  door,  and  strangers  came 
and  were  seated;  and  there  were  white  scarfs  and  ribbons, 
and  crape  bands,  and  mourners  dressed  in  black  crapa ;  and 
there  were  words  read  from  the  Bible,  and  prayera  o^rod; 
and  St.  Clare  lived,  and  walked,  and  moved,  as  one  who  has 
shed  every  tear; — to  the  last  ho  saw  only  one  thing,  that 
golden  head  in  the  coffin;  but  then  he  saw  the  cloth  spread 
over  it,  the  lid  of  the  coffin  closed  ;i  and  he  walked,  when  he 
was  put  beside  the  others,  down  to  a  little  place  at  the  bottoib 
of  the  garden,  and  there,  by  the  mossy  seat  where  she  and 
Tom  had  talked,  and  sung,  and  read  so  often,  was  the  littie 
grave.  St.  Clare  stood  beside  it, — ^looked  vacantly  down : 
he  saw  them  lower  the  little  coffin;  he  heard,  dimly,  the 
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Roleiuu  words,  "  I  am  the  Resurrectioa  and  tLe  Life ;  he  tha,t 
belieTeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live;" 
and,  as  the  earth  was  cost  in  and  filled  up  the  little  grave,  he 
could  not  realise  that  it  was  his  Eva  that  they  were  hiding 
from  his  sight. 

Nor  wna  it! — not  Eva,  but  only  the  fi-ail   seed  of  that    ■ 
bright,  immortal  form  with  which  ^e  shall  yet  come  fortli,  in 
ttie  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus! 

And  then  all  were  gone,  and  the  mourners  went  back 
to  the  place  which  should  know  her  uo  more;  and  Marie's 
room  was  darkened,  and  she  lay  on  the  bed,  sobbing  and 
moaning  in  uncontrollable  grief,  and  calling  every  moment 
for  the  attentions  of  all  her  servants.  Of  course,  they  bad  no 
time  to  cry, — why  should  theyl  the  grief  was  her  grief,  and 
fihe  was  fuUy  convinced  tliat  nobody  on  earth  did,  could,  or 
would  feel  it  as  she  did. 

"  St.  Clare  did  not  shed  a  tear,"  she  said ;  "  he  didtft 
sympathise  with  her ;  it  was  perfectly  wonderful  to  think 
liow  hard-hearted  and  unfeeling  he  was,  when  he  must  know 
how  she  suffered." 

So  much  are  people  tbe  slave  of  their  eye  and  ear,  that 
many  of  the  eervante  really  thought  that  Missis  was  the  priii- 
oipal  Hufierer  in  the  case,  especially  as  Marie  began  to  have 
Jiyeterical  spasms,  and  sent  for  the  doctor,  aud  at  last  declared 
herself  dying;  and,  in  the  running  and  stampering,  and  bring- 
ing up  hot  bottles,  and  heating  of  flannels,  and  chafing,  and 
fussing,  that  ensued,  there  was  quite  a  diversion. 

Tom,  however,  had  a  feeling  at  his  own  heart,  that  drew  him 
to  his  master.  He  followed  him  wherever  be  walked,  wist- 
fully and  sadly;  and  when  he  saw  him  sittii^,  so  pale  and 
quiet,  in  Eva's  room,  holding  before  his  eyes  her  little  open 
Bible,  though  seeing  no  letter  or  word  of  what  was  in  it,  there 
was  more  sorrow  to  Tom  in  that  still,  fixed,  tearless  eye,  than 
in  all  Marie's  moans  and  lamentations. 

In  a.  few  days  the  St  Clare  fiuuily  were  back  again  in  the 
oity;  Augustine,  with  the  restlessness  of  grief,  longing  for 
another  scene,  to  change  the  current  of  his  thoughts.  So 
they  left  the  house  and  garden,  with  its  Uttle  grave,  and 
came  back  to  New  Orleans;  and  St.  Clare  walked  the  streets 
busi^,  and  strove  to  fill  up  the  chasm  in  his  heart  wi^j), 
hairy  and  bustle,  and  change  of  placs ;  and  people  who  saw 
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bim  in  the  street,  or  met  him  at  the  cafS,  knew  of  his  km 
only  by  the  weed  on  hia  hat ;  for  there  he  was,  Buulii^  tuid 
talkii^  and  reading  the  newspaper,  and  Bpeculatisg  on  poU- 
lioB,  and  attending  to  bumneea  matters;  and  who  oould  Bee 
tha,t  all  this  smi^g  outside  was  but  a  holloir  ahtil  over  a 
hoart  that  was  a  dark  and  silent  sepulchre  f 

"  Mr.  St.  Clare  is  a  singular  man,"  said  Marie  to  Mia 
Ophelia,  in  a  complaining  tone.  ''  I  used  to  think,  if  then 
wEui  anythii^  in  the  world  he  did  love,  it  was  our  dear  litUe 
Eva ;  but  he  seems  to  be  forgetting  her  very  easily.  I  cannot 
ever  get  him  to  talk  about  her.  I  really  did  think  he  would 
show  more  feflling ! " 

"  Still  waters  run  deepest,  they  used  to  tell  me,"  said  Hias 
Ophelia,  oracularly. 

"  0,  I  don't  believe  in  such  things;  it's  all  talk.  If  people 
have  feeling,  they  will  show  it, — -they  can't  help  it ;  but,  then, 
it's  a  great  misfortune  to  have  feeling.  I'd  rather  have  been 
made  like  St.  Clare.     My  feelings  prey  upon  me  so  1" 

"  Sure,  Missis,  Mas'r  St.  Clare  is  gettin'  thin  as  a  shader. 
They  say  he  don't  never  eat  nothin',"  said  Mammy.  "  I  know 
he  don't  forget  Miss  Eva;  I  know  there  couldn't  nobody, — 
dear,  little,  blessed  cretur  ! "  she  added,  wiping  her  eyee. 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  he  has  no  consideration  for  me,"  add 
Marie;  "he  hasn't  spoken  one  word  of  sympathy,  and  he 
must  knoTV  how  mutdi  more  a  mother  feda  than  any  man 
can." 

"  The  heart  knoweth  its  own  bitteroeBa,"  said  Miss  Ophelia, 
gravely. 

"  That's  just  what  I  think.  I  know  just  what  I  feel, — 
nobody  else  seems  to.  Eva  used  to,  but  ehe  is  gone  !"  and 
Marie  lay  back  on  her  lounge,  and  began  to  sob  discon- 
solately. 

Marie  was  one  of  those  unfortunately  constituted  mtHtala, 
m  whose  eyes  whatever  is  lost  and  gone  assumes  a,  value 
■which  it  never  had  in  possession.  Whatever  she  had,  she 
seemed  to  survey  only  to  pick  flaws  in  it ;  but,  once  fiurly 
away,  there  was  no  end  to  her  valuation  of  it 

While  this  conversation  was  taking  place  in  tiie  parlour, 
another  was  going  on  in  St.  Clare's  libiary. 

Tom,  who  was  always  uneasily  following  his  master  about, 
had  seen  him  go  to  his  library  some  hours  before;  and,  sAer 
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Vtunly  waiting  for  him  to  come  out,  determined,  at  last,  to 
make  an  errand  in.  He  entered  BofUy.  St.  Clare  lay  on  bis 
lounge,  at  the  fluUier  end  of  the  room.  He  was  ]ying  on  his 
bee,  with  Eva'e  Bible  open  before  him  at  a  little  distance. 
Tom  walked  up,  and  stood  by  the  sofa.  He  hesitated ;  and, 
while  he  waa  hesitating,  St  Clara  suddenly  raised  himself 
up.  The  honest  fiwe,  bo  full  of  grief,  and  with  such  an 
imploring  eipression  of  afiection  and  sympathy,  struck  his 
master.  He  laid  his  hand  on  Tom's,  and  bowed  down  his 
forehead  on  it. 

"0,  Tom,  my  boy,  tie  whole  world  is  aa  empty  as  an 
egg-shell." 

"  I  know  it,  Mas'r, — 1  know  it,"  swd  Tom ;  "  but,  oh,  if 
Maa'r  could  only  look  up, — up  where  our  dear  Miss  Eva  is, — 
lip  to  the  dear  Lord  Jesua  ! 

"  Ah,  Tom  !  I  do  look  up ;  but  the  trouble  is,  I  don't  see 
anything,  when  I  do.     I  wish  I  could." 

Tom  sighed  heavily. 

"  It  seems  to  be  given  to  children,  and  poor,  honest  followB 
like  you,  to  see  what  we  can't,"  said  St.  Clare.  "  How 
comea  it )" 

"  Thou  hast  '  hid  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed 
unto  babes,' "  murmured  Tom  ;  " '  even  so,  Father,  for  so  it 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight' " 

"  Tom,  I  don't  believe, — I  can't 
habit  of  doubting,"  said  St  Clare. 
Bible, — and  I  can't," 

"  Dear  Mas'r,  pray  to  the  Lord — '  Good  Lord,  I  believe ; 
help  thoQ  my  unbelief.' " 

"  Who  knows  anything  about  anything)"  said  St  Clarc^ 
his  eyes  waadering  dreamily,  and  speaking  to  himself.  "  Waa 
all  that  beautiful  love  and  &ith  only  one  of  the  ever-shifting 
phases  of  human  feeling,  having  nothing  real  to  rest  on,  pass- 
ing away  with  the  little  breath)  And  is  there  no  more  Eva, 
— no  heaven, — no  Christ, — nothing  1" 

"  0,  dear  Mas'r,  there  is !  I  know  it;  I'm  sura  of  it," 
said  Tom,  felling  on  his  knees.  "  Do,  do,  dear  Mas'r, 
believe  it ! " 

'■  How  do  you  know  there's  any  Christ,  Tom !  You 
never  saw  the  Lord." 

"  Felt  Him  in  my  soul,  Mas'r, — feel  Him  now !     0,  Maa'r, 
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when  I  was  sold  away  from  my  old  woman  and  the  children, 
I  waa  just  a'moirt  broke  tip.  1  fdt  as  if  there  wam't  nothm' 
left ;  and  then  the  good  Lord,  he  stood  by  me,  and  he  Bays, 
'  Fear  not,  Tom ; '  and  he  brings  li^t  and  joy  into  a  poor 
feller's  Boul, — malces  all  pease;  and  I's  bo  happy,  and  lovai 
ererybody,  and  feela  wUlin'  jeet  to  be  the  Lord's,  and  bare 
tho  Lord's  will  done,  and  be  put  jest  where  the  Ijord  vtiJoctB 
to  put  me.  I  know  it  couldn't  come  from  me,  cause  I's  a 
pttor,  compltunin'  cretur ;  it  comes  from  the  L<»rd  ;  and  I 
know  He's  wilUn'  to  do  for  Mas'r." 

Tom  spoke  with  fast-running  tears  and  choking  Toice.  St. 
Cai-e  leaned  his  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  wrung  the  hard, 
.  feitbfnl,  black  band. 

"  Tom,  you.  love  mo,"  he  said. 

"  I's  willin'  to  lay  down  my  life,  this  blessed  day,  to  see 
Mas'r  a  Christian."  -    ,5^ 

"  Poor,  foolish  boy  !"  eaid  St.  Olar^  half  raising  himself. 
"  I'm  not  worth  tho  love  of  one  gdod,  honest  hearty  like 

"  0,  Mss'r,  dere'a  more  than  me  loves  you — the  blessed 
Lord  JesuB  loves  yon." 

"  How  do  yon  know  that,  Tom  %"  said  St.  Clare. 

"  Feels  it  in  my  soul.  0,  Mas'r  !  '  the  love  of  Christ,  that 
pasaeth  knowledge.'* 

"  Singular  ! "  said  St.  Clare,  turning  away,  "  that  the 
story  of  a  man  that  lived  and  died  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago  can  affect  people  bo  yet.  But  he  was  no  man,"  he 
added,  Buddenly.  "  No  man  ever  had  such  long  and  living 
power  !  0,  that  I  could  believe  what  my  mother  taught  me, 
and  pray  ae  I  did  when  I  was  a  boy  I " 

"  If  Mas'r  pleases,"  said  Tom,  "  Miss  Kva  used  to  read  this 
so  beautifully.  I  wish  Mas'r'd  be  so  good  as  read  it.  Don't 
get  no  readin',  hardly,  now  Miss  Eva's  gone." 

The  chapter  was  the  eleventh  of  John,  —  the'touching 
account  of  the  raisiag  of  Lazarus.  St.  Ckre  read  it  aloud, 
often  pausing  to  wrestle  down  feelings  which  were  roused  by 
the  pathos  of  the  story.  Tom  knelt  before  him,  wilJi  clasped 
linnds,  and  with  an  absorbed  expression  of  love,  trust,  adora- 
tion, on  his  quiet  &oe. 

"  Tom,"  said  his  Master,  "  this  is  all  real  to  yon  1" 

"  I  can  jest  fairly  see  it,  Mas'r,"  said  Tom. 
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"  I  wish  I  Iiad  your  eyes,  Tom," 

■"  I, wish,  to  the  dear  Lord,  Maa'r  had!" 

"  But,  Tom,  you  know  that  I  have  a  gi-eat  deal  more 
knowledge  than  you ;  'what  if  I  should  tell  you  that  I  don't 
believe  tiiie  Biblel" 

,  Mae'r!"   Baid  Tom,  holding  up  hia  handu,  with  a 


"  Wouldn't  it  shake  your  feith  some,  Tomi" 

"  Not  a  grain,"  Eaid  Tom. 

"  Why,  Tom,  you  muet  know  I  know  the  most." 

"  0,  Mas'r,  haven't  you  jest  read  how  He  hides  irom  the 
wise  and  prudent,  and  reveals  onto  babes!  But  Moe'r  wasn't 
in  earnest,  for  Eartain,  nowl"  Baid  Tom,  anxiously, 

"  No,  Tom,  I  was  not,     I  don't  disbelieve,  and  I  think 
^ere  is  reason  to  believe ;  and  still  I  don't.     It's  a  trouble- 
some bad  habit  I've  got,  Tom." 
■ "  If  Maa'r  would  only  pray ! " 

"  How  do  you  know  I  don't,  Tomi" 

"  Does  Mas'r  i" 

"  I  would,  Tom,  if  there  was  anybody  there  when  I  pray; 
but  it's  all  speaking  unto  nothing,  when  I  do.  But  come, 
Tom,  you  pray,  now,  and  show  me  how." 

Tom's  heart  was  full;  he  poured  it  out  in  prayer,  like 
waters  that  have  been  long  suppressed.  One  thing  was  plain 
enough ;  Tom  thoi^ht  there  was  somebody  to  hear,  whether 
there  were  or  not.  In  fact,  St  Clare  felt  himself  home,  on 
the  tide  of  his  faith  and  feeling,  almost  to  the  gates  of  that 
heaven  he  seemed  so  vividly  to  conceive.  It  seemed  to  bring 
hitn  nearer  to  Eva. 

"  Thank  you,  my  boy,"  snid  St.  Clare,  when  Tom  rose. 
'^  I  like  to  hear  you,  Tom ;  but  go,  now,  and  leave  me  alone ; 
some  other  time  I'll  talk  more." 

Tom  silently  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


WozK  after  week  glided  away  in  the  St  Clare  mattsiun,  and 
the  waves  of  life  eettled  back  to  their  usual  flow,  where  that 
little  bark  had  gone  down.  For  how  imperioualy,  how  coolly 
in  disregard  of  all  one's  feeling,  does  the  hard,  cold,  imin- 
terestingcourseof  daily  realities  move  on!  Still  must  we  eat, 
and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  wake  again, — still  bai^in,  buy, 
sell,  aak  and  answer  questions, — piirsue,  in  short,  a  thoufiand 
shadows,  though  all  interest  in  them  be  over;  the  cold  me- 
chanical habit  of  living  remaining,  after  all  vital  interest  in 
it  has  fled. 

All  the  interests  and  hopes  of  St.  Clare's  life  had  tmcon- 
sciously  wound  themselves  arootid  this  child.  It  was  for 
Eva  that  he  bad  managed  his  property;  it  was  for  Eva  that 
he  had  planned  the  disposal  of  his  time ;  and  to  do  this  and 
that  for  Eva, — to  buy,  improve,  alter,  and  arrange,  or  dis- 
pose something  for  her, — ^had  been  so  long  his  hahit,  that 
now  she  was  gone,  there  seemed  nothing  to  be  thought  ot, 
and  nothing  to  be  done. 

True,  there  was  another  life, — a  life  which,  onoa  believed 
in,  stands  as  a  solemn,  significant  figure  before  the  oiherwiae 
unmeaning  ciphers  of  time,  changing  them  to  orders  of 
mysterious,  untold  value.  St.  Clare  knew  this  well ;  and 
often,  in  many  a  weary  hour,  he  heard  that  slender,  childish 
voice  caUisg  bim  to  the  skies,  and  saw  that  little  hand  point- 
ing to  bim  the  way  of  life ;  but  a  heavy  lethai^  of  sorrow 
lay  on  him, — he  could  not  arise.  He  had  one  of  those 
natures  which  could  better  and  more  clearly  conceive  of  reli- 
gious things  from  its  own  perceptions  and  instincts,  than 
many  a  matter-of-fect  and  practical  Christian.  The  gift  to 
appreciate  and  the  sense  to  feel  the  finer  shades  and  relations 
of  moral  thij^s,  often  seems  an  attribute  of  those  whose  whole 
life  shows  a  careless  disr^;ard  of  them.  Hence  ilLoote, 
Byron,  Ooethe,  often  speak  words  more  wisely  descriptive  of 
the  true  religious  sentiment,  than  another  man,  whose  whole 
life  is  governed  by  it.  In  such  minds,  disregard  of  religion 
is  a  more  fearful  treason, — a  more  deadly  sin. 
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St.  Clare  had  never  pretended  to  govern  himself  by  any 
religions  obligation;  and  a  certain  fineness  of  nature  gave 
him  such  an  iuatinctive  view  of  the  extent  of  the  require- 
mentB  of  Christianity,  that  he  shrank,  by  anticipation,  from 
what  he  felt  would  be  the  exactions  of  hia  own  conscience, 
if  he  once  did  resolve  to  assume  them.  For,  bo  incon- 
astent  is  human  nature,  especially  in  the  idea],  that  not  to 
imdertake  a  thing  at  all  eeems  better  tt"*"  to  undertake  and 

Still  St.  Clare  was,  in  many  respects,  another  man.  Ho 
read  his  httle  Eva's  Bible  seriously  and  honestly ;  he  thought 
more  soberly  and  practically  of  his  relations  to  his  servants, 
— enough  to  make  him  extremely  dissatisfied  with  both  his 
past  and  present  course ;  and  one  thing  he  did,  soon  after  his 
return  to  New  Orleans,  and  that  was  to  commence  the  legal 
steps  neceasaiy  to  Tom's  emancipation,  which  was  to  be  per- 
fected as  soon  as  he  conld  get  through  the  necessary  formali- 
ties. Meantime,  he  attached  himself  to  Tom  more  and  more 
every  day.  In  all  the  wide  world,  there  was  nothing  that 
seemed  to  remind  him  so  much  of  Eva;  and  he  would  insist 
on  keeping  him  constantly  about  him,  and,  fastidious  and  un- 
approachable as  he  was  with  regard  to  his  deeper  feelings,  he 
almost  thought  aloud  to  Torn.  Nor  would  any  one  have  won- 
dered at  it,  who  had  seen  the  espresaion  of  affection  and  devo- 
tion with  which  Tom  continually  followed  his  young  master. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  St.  Clare,  the  day  after  he  had  com- 
menced the  legal  formalities  for  his  eafranchisement,  "  I'm 
going  to  make  ajfree  man  of  you; — so,  have  your  trunk 
packed,  and  get  r«idy  to  set  out  for  Kentuck." 

The  sudden  light  of  joy  tliat  shone  in  Toni'a  face  as  he 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  his  emphatic  "  Bless  the  Lord  I" 
rather  discomposed  St  Clare ;  he  did  not  like  it  that  Tom 
diould  be  so  ready  to  leave  him. 

"  You  haven't  had  such  very  bad  times  here,  that  you  need 
be  in  such  a  rapture,  Tom,"  he  said,  drily. 

"No,  no,  Mas'r  1  'tan't  that,— it's  bem'  a.  free  man!  That's 
what  Tm  jojin'  for."  > 

"  Why,  Tom,  don't  you  think,  for  your  own  part,  you've 
been  better  off  than  to  be  free  % " 

"  No,  indeed,  Mas'r  St.  Clare,"  said  Tom,  with  a  flash  of 
enei^.     "  No,  indeed  1 " 
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"  WLy,  Tom,  you  coiildn't  possibly  have  earned,  hy  your 
work,  such  clothes  tmd  such  living  as  I  have  ^tcu  you." 

"  Knows  aU  that,  Mas'r  St.  Clare;  Maa'r'B  beeu.  too  good; 
but,  MasV,  I'd  rather  have  poor  clothes,  poor  houae,  poer 
everything,  and  have 'em  miiu,  thaa  have  the  best,and  have  'em 
any  man's  else, — I  had  so,  Maa'r;  I  think  it's  natur',  Mas'r." 

"  I  BuppoEe  so,  Tom,  and  you'll  be  going  off  and  leaving 
me,  in  a  mouth  or  so,"  he  added,  I'ather  discontentedly. 
"  TI)oi)gh  why  you  sbouldu't,  no  mortal  knows,"  be  eaid,  in  a 
gayer  toue ;  and,  getting  up,  he  began  to  walk  the  floor. 

"  Not  while  Mas'r  is  in  trouble,"  said  Tom.  "  I'll  stay  witb 
Maa'r  as  long  as  bo  wants  me, — so  as  I  can  be  imy  use." 

"  Not  while  I~m  in  trouble,  Tom  1"  said  St.  Clare,  looking 

Badly  out  of  tjie  window "  And  when  will  my  trouble 

bo  over  9" 

"  When  Mas'r  St.  Clare's  a  Christian,"  said  Tom. 

"  And  you  really  mean  to  stay  by  till  that  day  comeBl" 
eaid  St.  Clare,  half  smiling,  as  ho  tiuned  from  the  windui^ 
and  laid  hie  hand  on  Tom's  ahoulder.  "  Ah,  Tom,  you  Bott^ 
silly  boy  1  I  won't  keep  you  till  that  day.  Go  home  to  yeui: 
'^■ife  and  children,  and  give  my  love  to  all." 

"  I'a  faith  to  believe  that  day  will  come,"  said  Tom, 
earnestly,  and  with  tears  iu  his  eyes ;  "  the  Lord  has  a  wcsk 
for  Mas'r." 

"  A  work,  hey  )"  said  St.  Clare;  "well,  now,  Totn,  give  me 
your  views  on  what  sort  of  a  work  it  is; — let's  hear." 

"  Why,  oven  a  poor  feUow  hke  me  boa  a  work  &om  Uw 
Lord;  and  Mas'r  St.  Clar^,  that  has  larniu',  and  riobes,  and 
friends, — how  much  he  might  do  for  the  Lord  !" 

"  Tom,  you  seem  to  think  the  Lord  needs  a  great  deal  done 
for  him,"  said  St  Clare,  smiling. 

"  We  does  for  the  Lord  when  we  doea  for  hia  crittms," 
said  Tom. 

"  Good  theology,  Tom;  better  than  Dr.  B.  prea4:hea,  I  dare 
swear,"  said  St.  Clare. 

The  conversation  waa  here  interrupted  by  the  announce 
ment  of  some  visitors. 

Maiie  St.  Clare  felt  the  loaa  of  Eva  as  deeply  as  ahe  could 
feel  anything;  and,  aa  she  was  a  woman  that  had  a  great 
faculty  of  making  everybody  unhappy  when  ahe  waa,  her  im- 
mediate attendants  had  still  strongt^r  reason  to  r^ret  the  Ioeb 
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of  their  young  mistress,  whose  winning  ways  and  gentle  inter- 
cessions had  so  often  been  a  shield  to  them  from  the  tyran- 
nical and  selfish  exactions  of  her  mother.  Poor  old  Mammy, 
in  particnlftr,  whose  heart,  severed  from  all  natural  domestic 
ties,  had  oonsoled  itself  with  this  one  beautiful  being,  was 
almost  heart-broken.  She  cried  day  and  night  and  was,  from 
excess  of  sorrow,  lees  skilful  and  alert  iu  her  miuietrntions  on 
her  mistress  than  usual,  which  drew  down  a  constant  storm 
of  inTeotives  on  her  defenceless  head. 

Miss  Ophelia  felt  the  loss;  but,  in  her  good  and  honest 
heart,  it  bore  fruit  unto  everlasting  life.  She  was  more 
softened,  more  gentle ;  and,  though  equally  assiduous  in  every 
daty,  it  was  with  a  chastened  and  quiet  air,  as  one  who  com- 
muned with  her  own  heart  not  in  vain.  She  was  mors  dili- 
gent in  teadiing  Topsy, — tai^ht  her  mainly  from  the  Bible, 
— did  not  any  longer  shrink  from  her  touch,  or  manifest  on 
ni-repressed  disgust,  because  she  felt  none.  She  viewed  her 
now  through  the  softened  medium  that  Eva's  hand  had  first 
held  before  her  eyes,  and  saw  in  her  only  an  immortal 
creature,  whom  God  had  sent  to  be  led  by  her  to  glory  and 
virtue.  Topey  did  not  become  at  once  a  saint;  but  the  life 
and  death  of  Eva  did  work  a  marked  change  in  her.  The 
callous  indifference  was  gone ;  there  was  now  sensibility,  hope, 
desire,  and  the  striving  for  good, — a  strife  irregular,  inter- 
rupted, suspended  oft,  but  yet  renewed  again. 

One  day,  when  Topsy  had  been  sent  for  by  Miss  Ophelia, 
she  came,  liastily  thrusting  something  into  her  bosom. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there,  you  limb  9  You've  been 
stealing  something,  I'll  be  bound,"  said  the  imperious  little 
Kraa,  who  had  been  sent  to  call  her,  seizing  her,  at  the  same 
time,  roughly  by  the  arm. 

"You  go  long.  Miss  ftosa!"  said  Topsy,  pulling  from  her, 
"  'tan't  none  o'  your  business  t" 

"  None  o'  your  aa'ce !"  said  Eosa.  "  I  saw  you  hiding 
Bomethii:^, — I  know  yer  tricks,"  and  Rosa  seized  her  arm, 
and  tried  to  force  her  hand  into  her  bosom,  while  Topsy, 
enraged,  kicked  and  fought  valiantly  for  what  she  considered 
her  righte.  The  clamour  and  confusion  of  the  battle  drew 
Mifls  Ophelia  and  St.  Clare  both  to  the  spot. 

"  She's  been  stealing ! "  said  Eosa. 
_  "  I  ha'n't,  neittier !"  vociferated  Topsy,  sobbing  with  passion. 
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"  Give  mo  that,  wliatever  it  is  ! "  said  Mies  Ophelia,  fimily. 

Topsy  heBitated ;  but,  on  a  Becond  order,  pulled  out  of  her 
bosom  a  little  parcel  done  up  in  the  foot  of  ooo  of  her  own 
old  stockings. 

Miee  Ophelia  turned  it  out.  There  wea  a  BmaH  book, 
which  had  been  given  to  Topay  by  Eva,  containing  a  sin^e 
verse  of  Scripture,  arranged  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
in  a  paper  the  curl  of  hair  that  she  had  given  her  on  that 
memorable  day  when  she  had  taken  ber  last  &reweU. 

St.  Clare  was  a  good  deal  aSected  at  the  sight  of  it ;  the 
little  book  had  been  rolled  in  a  long  strip  of  black  crape, 
torn  from  the  funeral  weeds. 

"  What  did  you  wrap  tAit  round  the  book  for!"  said  SL 
Clare,  holding  up  the  crape. 

"  'Cause, — 'cause, — 'cause  'twas  Miss  Eva.  0,  don't  take 
'em  away,  please !"  she  said ;  and,  sitting  fiat  down  oa  the 
floor,  and  putting  her  apron  over  her  head,  she  b^an  to  sc^ 
vehemently. 

It  was  a  curious  misture  of  the  pathetic  and  the  ludicrous, 
— the  little  old  stocking, — black  crape, — ^text-book, — fair 
soft  curl, — and  Topsy's  utter  distress. 

St.  Clare  smiled  j  but  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  as 
he  said, — 

"Come,  come, — don't  cry;  you  shall  have  them!"  and, 
putting  them  t<^ther,  he  threw  them  into  her  lap,  and 
drew  Miss  Ophelia  with  him  into  the  parlour. 

"  I  really  think  you  can  make  somethiim;  of  that  concern," 
he  said,  pointing  with  his  thumb  backward  over  his  should^. 
"  Any  mind  that  is  capable  of  a  real  sorrow  is  capable  of 
good.     You  must  try  and  do  eometbing  with  her." 

"  The  child  has  improved  greatly,"  said  Miss  Ophelia. 
"  I  have  great  hopes  of  her  ;  but,  Augustine,"  she  said,  laying 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  "  one  thing  I  want  to  ask ;  whose  ia 
tnis  child  to  be  ) — yours  or  mine  V 

"  Why,  I  gave  her  to  you,"  said  Augustine. 

"  But  not  legally  ; — I  want  her  to  be  mine  l^;ally,"  said 
Miss  Ophelia. 

"Whew!  cousin,"  said  Augustine.  "  What  will  the  Aboli- 
tion Society  thinki  They'll  have  a  day  of  &crti&g  appointed 
for  this  backsliding,  if  you  become  a  slave-holder  1" 

"  0,  nonsense!  I  want  her  mine,  that  I  may  have  a  right 
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to  tak«  her  to  the  free  States,  and  give  her  her  liberty,  that 
all  I  am  tiying  to  do  be  not  undone." 

"  0,  Cousin,  what  an  awful  '  doing  evil  that  good  may 
come  I'     I  can't  encour^e  it." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  joke,  but  to  reason,"  said  Miss 
Ophelia.  "  There  is  no  use  in  my  trying  to  make  this  child 
a  Christian  child,  unless  I  save  her  £;om  all  the  chances  and 
reveraei  of  slavery ;  and,  if  you  really  are  willing  I  should 
have  her,  I  want  you  to  gire  me  a  deed  of  gift,  or  some  l^al 

"  Well,  well,"  said  St.  Clare,  "  I  will ;"  and  ho  sat  down, 
and  unfolded  a  newspaper  to  read. 
^    "  But  I  want  it  done  now,"  s^d  Miss  Ophelia. 
;    "  What's  your  hurry  T' 

"  Because  now  is  the  only  time  there  ever  ia  to  do  a  thing 
in,"  said  Miss  Ophelia.  "  Come,  now,  here's  paper,  pen,  and 
ink ;  Just  write  a  paper." 

St  Clare,  like  most  men  of  his  class  of  mind,  cordially 
hated  the  present  tense  of  action,  generally ;  and,  therefore,  he 
was  considerably  annoyed  by  Miss  Ophelia's  dowm%htuess. 

"  Why,  what's  the  matter  1"  said  he.  "  Can"*  you  take 
my  word  t  One  would  ih^nV  you  had  taken  lessens  of  the 
Jews,  coming  at  a  fellow  bo  ! " 

"  I  want  to  make  sure  ■  of  it,"  said  Miss  Ophelia.  "  You 
may  die,  or  fail,  and  then  Topsy  be  huatled  off  to  auction, 
spite  of  all  I  can  do." 

"  Really  you  are  quite  provident  Well,  seeit^  I'm  in 
the  hands  of  a  Yankee,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  con- 
cede i"  and  SL  Clare  rapidly  wrote  off  a  deed  of  gil^  which, 
as  he  was  well  versed  in  the  forms  of  law,  he  could  easily  do, 
and  signed  hia  name  to  it  in  sprawling  capitals,  concluding  by 
a  tremendous  flourish. 

"  There,  isn't  that  black  and  white  now,  Miss  Vermont  1"* 
he  said,  as  he  handed  it  to  her. 

"  Good  boy,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  smiling.  "  But  must  it 
not  be  witnessed)'' 

"  0,  bother  !— yes.  Here,"  he  said,  opening  the  door  into 
Marie's  apartment,  "  Marie,  cousin  wants  your  autograph ; 
just  put  your  name  down  here." 

"  What's  thisr'  said  Marie,  as  she  ran  over  the  paper. 
•'  Ridiculous!   I  thought  cousin  was  too  pious  for  such  horrid 
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things,"  she  added,  as  she  carelessly  wrote  her  name  ;  "bat,  if 
she  has  a  fancy  for  that  article,  I  am  sure  she's  welcome," 

"  There,  now,  she's  yours,  body  and  soul,"  said  SL  Clare^ 
handing  the  paper. 

"  No  more  mine  now  than  she  was  before,"  said  Miss 
Ophelia.  "  Nobody  but  God  has  a  right  to  give  her  to  me  ; 
hut  I  can  protect  her  now." 

"  Well,  die's  yours  by  a  fiction  of  law,  then,"  said  St  Clare, 
as  he  turned  back  into  the  parlour,  and  sat  down  to  bis  paper. 

MisB  Ophelia,  who  seldom  sat  much  in  Marie's  company, 
followed  him  into  the  parlour,  havii^  fiiBt  carefully  laid  away 
the  paper. 

"  Augustine,"  she  said,  suddenly,  as  she  sat  knittii^ 
"  have  yon  ever  made  any  provision  for  your  servants,  in  case 
of  your  death  1" 

"  No,"  said  St.  Clare,  aa  he  read  on. 

"  Then  all  your  indulgence  to  them  may  prove  a  great 
ci-uelty,  by-ond-by." 

St  Clare  had  often  thought  the  same  thing  himself;  but 
he  answered,  n^ligently, — 

"  Well,  I  mean  to  make  a  provision,  by-and-by." 

"  When^"  said  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  0,  one  of  these  days. 

"  What  if  you  should  die  first ) " 

"  Cousin,  what's  the  matter  1"  srud  St.  Clare,  laying  dowB 
his  paper  and  looking  at  her.  "  Do  you  think  I  show 
EjTnptoms  of  yellow  fever  or  cholera,  that  you  are  making 
pogt-7iu>rfem  arrajigements  with  such  zeaH" 

"  '  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,' "  smd  Hiss 
Ophelia, 

St.  Clare  rose  up,  and  laying  the  paper  down,  earelesdy, 
walked  to  the  door  that  stood  open  on  the  verandah,  to  put 
an  end  to  a  conversation  that  was  not  agreeable  to  him. 
Mechanically,  he  repeated  the  last  word  i^in, — "Death  /"— 
and,  aa  he  leaned  against  the  raiUngs,  and  watched  the  sparit- 
ling  water  as  it  rose  and  fell  in  the  fountain ;  and,  as  in  a  dim 
and  dizzy  haze,  saw  flowers  and  trees  and  vases  of  the  cou^t«^ 
he  repeated  again  the  mystic  word  so  common  in  every 
mouth,  yet  of  such  fearful  power, — "Death!"  "Strange 
that  there  should  bo  such  a  word,"  he  said,  "and  such  « 
thing, and  we  ever  foi^ct  it;  tliat  one  should  be  living,  warta 
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'  and  beautiful,  full  of  hopcB,  desires  and  wants,  one  day,  and 
the  neit  be  gone,  utterly  gone,  and  for  ever!" 

It  waa  a  warm,  golden  evening ;  and,  as  he  walked  to  the 
other  end  of  the  verandah,  he  saw  Tom  busily  intent  on  his 
Bible,  pointing,  as  he  did  so,  with  hia  finger  to  each  successive 
Word,  and  whispering  them  to  himself  with  an  earnest  air. 

"  Want  me  to  read  to  you,  Tom  1 "  said  St.  Clare,  seating 
himself  carelessly  by  him. 

"  If  Mea'r  pleases,"  said  Tom,  gratefully,  "  Maa'r  mates  it 
so  much  plainer." 

St.  Clare  took  the  book  and  glanced  at  the  place,  and  began 
reading  one  of  the  passages  which  Tom  had  designated  by  the 
heavy  marks  around  it.     It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  his 
holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  lie  eit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory:  and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations;  and  he 
bhall  separate  them  one  from  another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth 
his  sheep  from  the  goats."  St.  Clare  lead  on  in  an  animated 
voice,  till  he  came  to  the  last  of  the  verses. 

"Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  left  hand, 
D^art  firom  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire :  for  I  was  on 
hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no  meat :  I  waa  thirsty,  and  ye 
gave  me  no  drink :  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in; 
naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not :  I  was  sick,  and  in  prison,  and 
ye  visited  mo  not.  Then  shall  they  answer  unto  him,  Lord, 
when  saw  we  thee  an  hungered,  or  athirst,  or  a  stranger,  or 
naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did  not  minister  unto  thee  t 
Then  shall  he  say  unto  them.  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  did  it  not  to  me." 

St.  Clare  seemed  struck  with  this  last  passage,  lor  he  read 
it  twice, — ^the  second  time  slowly,  and  as  if  he  were  revolv- 
ing the  words  in  his  mind. 

"Tom,"  he  said,  "these  folks  that  get  such  hard  measure 
seem  to  have  been  doing  just  what  I  have, — living  good, 
easy,  respectable  lives;  and  not  troubling  themselves  to 
inquire  how  many  of  their  brethren  were  hungry  or  athitst, 
or  sick,  or  in  piison." 

Tom  did  not  answer. 

St  Clare  rose  up  and  walked  thoughtfully  np  and  down 
Hbe  verandah,  seeming  to  forget  everything  in  his  own 
thoughts ;  BO  absorbed  was  he,  that  Tom  hod  to  remind 
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him  twice  that  the  tea-bell  had  rung,  before  he  could  get  liis 
attention. 

St.  Clare  was  absent  ajid  thoughtful,  all  tea-time.  After  t«a, 
he  and  Marie  and  Miss  Ophelia  took  possession  c^  tlie  parlour, 
almost  in  silence. 

Marie  disposed  herself  op  a  lounge,  under  a  silken  mosquito 
curtain,  and  was  soon  sound  asleep.  Miss  Ophelia  silently 
busied  herself  with  her  knitting.  St  Clare  sat  down  to  the 
piano,  and  began  playing  a  soft  and  melancholy  inovement 
with  the  jEoliau  accompaniment.  He  seemed  in  ,a  de^ 
reverie,  and  to  be  soliloquizing  to  himself  by  miiBic.  After  a 
little,  he  opened  one  of  the  drawers,  took  out  an  old  music- 
book  whose  leaves  were  yellow  with  age,  and  begant  uming 
it  over. 

"  There,"  he  said  to  Miss  Ophelia,  "  tl|is  was  one  of  any 
mother's  books, — and  here  is  her  handwriting, — come  and 
]aok  at  it.  She  copied  and  arrtiiiged  thja  from  Mosart's 
Eequiem."     Miss  O^elia  came  accordingly. 

"  It  was  something  she  used  to  sing  often,"  said  St.  Clare. 
"  I  think  I  can  h§ar  her  now." 

He  struck  a  few  majestic  chorda,  and  began  sii^ng  tha^ 
grand  old  Latin  piece,  the  "  Dies  Irto." 

Tom,  who  was  listening  in  the  outer  verandah,  was  draim 
by  the  sound  to  the  very  door,  where  he  stood  earnestly. 
He  did  not  understapd  the  words,  of  course ;  but  the  mumc 
and  ntanner  of  singing  appeared  to  afiect  bim  strongly,  eqte- 
cially  when  St  Clare  sang  the  more  pathetic  parts.     Tom 
would  have  sympathised  more  heartily,  if  he  bad  known  tiie 
moaning  of  the  beautiful  words  ; — 
liecardare,  lesa  pie. 
Quod  gum  cauFa  tus  viiGi 
tlf!  me  perdas  ilia  die. 
Quffirena  mo  Bediiti  lassos, 
Bedemisti  cniccm  passua, 
TsBtuB  Iibof  non  alt  caasus.* 


*  These  lines  have  t>eea  thus  rather  inadeqaatslf 
Thiah,  0  Jeans,  for  wliat  reason 
Thou  endnred'st  earth's  spite  and  tr< 
Kar  me  lose,  in  that  dread  seniMin; 
Seeking'  me,  tb;  vom  fee(  hasted, 
On  the  cross  th;  soul  death  tsfled. 
Let  not  all  these  toils  be  wasted. 
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St  Clare  threw  a  deep  and  pathetic  oipresMon  into  fhp 
■words;  for  the  shadowy  Teil  of  years  seemed  drawn  away,  arid 
he  seemed  to  hear  his  mother's  voice  leading  his.  Voice  and 
ingtmrnent  seemed  h'oth  living,  and  threw  out  with  -rivid 
eympathy  those  straina  which  the  ethereal  Mozart  first  con- 
ceived as  his  own  dying  requiem. 

When  St  Clare  had  done  singing,  he  sat  leaning  his  head 
upon  his  hand  a  few  moments,  and  then  began  walking  up 
and  down  the  floor, 

"  What  a  Buhlime  conception  is  that  of  a  last  judgment !  * 
said  be, — "  a  righting  of  lUl  the  wrongs  of  ages  ! — a  solving 
of  aU  moral  problem^  by  an  unanswerable  wisdom !  It  i% 
indeed,  a  woaderful  image." 

"  It. is  a  fearful  one  to  us,"  said  Mias  Ophelia, 

"  It  ought  to  be  to  me,  I  suppose,"  said  St.  Clare,  stopping 
thoughtfully.  ,  "I  was  reading  to  Tom,  this  afternoon,  that 
chapter  in  Matthew  that  gives  an  account  of  it,  and  I  have 
been  quite  struck  with  it.  One  should  have  expected  som^ 
terrible  enormities  charged  to  those  who  are  excluded  from 
heaven,  as  the  reason;  but  no, — they  are  condemned  for  tuyt 
doing  positive  good,  as  if  that  included  every  possible  harm,'l 

"PerhajjB,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  "it  is  imposahle  for  a  person 
^ho  does  no  good  not  to  do  harm."  r 

"  And  what^"  said  St  Clare,  speaking  abstractedly,  bi^ 
with  deep  feeling,  "  what  shall  be  said  of  one  whoso  own 
'heart,  whose  education,  and  the  wants  of  society,  have  called 
ja  vain  to  some  noble  purpose ;  who  has  floated  on,  a  dreamy, 
neutral  spectator  of  the  struggles,  agonies,  and  wrongs  of  man, 
when  he  should  have  been  a  worker  V 

"I  should  say,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  "that  be  ought  tp 
repent,  and  begin  now." 

"Always  practical  and  to  the  point!"  said  St.  Clare,,  hfe 
face  breaking  out  into  a  smile.  "  Tou  never  leave  me  an^ 
time  for  general  refleotiona,  Cousin;  you  always  bring. me 
short  up  against  the  actual  present;  you  have  ft  kind  ^f 
eternal  soi*  always  in  your  miud,"  ■ '        . 

"Ifow  is  all  the  time  I  have  anything  to  do  with,"  said 
'Uiss,  Ophelia.  .  , 

"Dear  bttle  Eva, — poor  child  I"  said  St.  Clare,  "she  had 
set  her  little  simple  aoul  on  a  good  work  for  me." 

It  was  the  first  time  siuee  Eva's  death  that  he  had  «ver 
"     t2 
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uud  as  many  words  as  these  of  ber,  and  lie  spoke  now  evi- 
dently repressing  veiy  strong  feeKng. 

"  My  -view  of  Christianity  is  such,"  he  added,  "  that  I  thixik 
no  man  oan  consistently  profess  it  without  throwing  the 
whole  weight  of  his  being  against  this  monstrous  ayHtem  of 
injustice  ^at  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  society ;  and,  if 
need  be,  sacrificing  himself  in  the  battie.  That  is,  I  mean  that 
/  could  not  be  a  Christian  otherwise,  though  I  have  certainly 
had  intercourse  with  a  great  many  enlightened  and  Christian 
people  who  did  no  such  thing;  and  I  confess  that  the  apathy 
of  religious  people  on  this  subject,  their  want  of  perception 
of  wrongs  that  filled  me  with  horror,  have  engendered  in  me 
more  scepticism  than  any  other  thing." 

"  If  you  knew  all  this,"  said  Mii  Ophelia,  "  why  didn't 
you  do  it ) " 

"  0,  because  I  have  had  only  that  kind  of  benevolenoe 
which  consists  in  lyii^  on  a  so&,  and  cursing  the  church  and 
clei^  for  not  being  martyrs  and  confessors.  One  can.  see, 
you  know,  very  easily,  how  others  ought  to  be  martyrs." 

"Well,  are  you  going  to  do  differently  nowt"  said  Miss 
Ophelia. 

"  God  only  knows  the  future,"  said  St.  Clare.  "  I  am 
braver  than  I  was,  because  I  have  lost  all ;  and  he  who  has 
nothing  to  lose  can  afibrd  all  risks." 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  1 " 

"  My  duty,  I  hope,  to  the  poor  and  lowly,  as  feat  as  I  find 
it  out,"  said  St.  Clare,  "  beginning  with  my  own  servants,  for 
whom  I  have  yet  done  nothing;  and,  perhaps,  at  some  future 
day,  it  may  appear  that  I  can  do  something  for  a  whole  class ; 
Bomethii^  to  save  my  country  from  the  diEfpw»  of  that  &)se 
position  in  which  she  now  stands  before  all  civilized  nations." 

"Do  you  suppose  it  possible  that  ^  nation  ever  will  volun- 
tarily emancipate  1 "  said  Miss  Ophelia. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  St.  Clare.  "  This  is  a  day  of  great 
deeds.  Heroism  and  disinterestedness  are  rising  np,  here  and 
there,  in  the  earth.  The  Hungarian  nobles  set  tcee  millions 
of  serts,  at  an  immense  pecuniaiy  loss;  and,  perhaps,  among 
us  may  be  found  generous  spirits,  who  do  not  estimate  hononr 
and  justice  by  dollars  and  cents." 

"  I  hardly  think  so,"  said  Miss  Ophelia. 

"But,  suppose  we  should  rise  up  to-morrow  and  email- 
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cipate,  who  would  educate  these  millione,  and  teach  them 
how  to  use  their  freedom  1  They  never  would  rise  to  do 
much  among  us.  The  fiiot  is,  we  are  too  hxy  and  unpractical, 
Ourselvea,  ever  to  give  them  Aiuoh  of  an  idea  of  that  industry 
and  enei^  which  ia  ueceaaaiy  to  form  them  into  men.  They 
will  have  to  go  north,  where  labour  is  the  feahion, — the  uni- 
veiBal  cuatom;  and  tell  me,  now,  ia  there  eoough  Christian 
philanthropy,  among  your  northern  atatea,  to  bear  with  the 
process  of  their  education  and  elevation  t  You  aend  thou- 
sands of  doUara  to  foreign  misaions ;  bnt  could  you  endure  to 
have  the  heathen  sent  into  your  towns  and  viflages,  and  give 
your  time,  and  thoughts,  and  money,  to  raise  them  to  the 
Christian  standard  1  That'a  what  I  want  to  know.  If  we 
emancipate,  are  you  willing  to  educated  How  many  femilies, 
in  your  town,  would  take  in  a  n^^o  man  and  woman,  teach 
them,  bear  with  them,  and  seek  to  make  them  Chriatiana ) 
How  many  merchants  would  take  Adolph,  if  I  wanted  to 
make  him  a  clerk ;  or  mechanics,  if  I  wanted  him  taught  a 
trade  1  If  I  wanted  to  put  Jane  and  Rosa  to  a  achool,  how 
many  schools  are  there  in  the  northern  stataa  that  would 
take  them  in  t  how  many  &mihea  that  would  board  them  I 
and  yet  they  are  as  white  as  many  a  woman,  north  or  south. 
You  see,  Couran,  I  want  justice  done  us.  We  are  in  a  bad 
position.  We  iu«  the  more  obviotu  oppressors  of  the  negro; 
but  the  unchristian  prgudice  of  the  North  is  an  oppressor 
almoat  equally  severe." 

"  Well,  Cousin,  I  know  it  is  so,"  said  Miss  Ophelia, — "  I 
know  it  was  so  with  me,  till  I  saw  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
overcome  it;  bnt,  I  trust  I  have  overcome  it;  and  I  know 
there  are  many  good  people  at  the  North,  who  in  this  matter 
need  only  to  he  (o«yA<  what  their  duty  is,  to  do  it  It 
would  certwnly  be  a  greater  self-denial  to  receive  heathen 
among  us,  thaji  to  send  mieuonariea  to  them ;  but  I  think 
wo  would  do  it." 

"  You  would,  I  know,"  said  St,  Clare.  "  I'd  like  to 
see  anything  you  wouldn't  do,  if  you  thought  it  your 
duty!" 

"Well,  I'm  not  uncommonly  good,"  aaid  Miss  Ophelia. 
"  Others  would,  if  they  saw  things  as  I  do.  I  intend  to  take 
Topsy  home,  when  I  go.  I  suppose  *onr  folks  will  wonder, 
ttt  first;  but  I  tiiink  they  will  be  brought  to  see  as  I  ilo. 
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Besides,  I  know  thero  are  many  peoplo  at  the  North  who 
So  exactly  what  you  Baid." 

■  "  Yea,  but  they  are  a  mmority ;  and,  if  we  ehould  b^n  to 
emancipate  to  any  extent,  we  should  soon  hear  from  you." 

Miss  Opheha  did  not  reply.  There  was  a  pause  of  Bome 
momenta;  and  St.  Clare's  countenance  was  overcast  by  a  sad, 
dreamy  expression. 

"  I  don't  know  what  makes  me  think  of  My  mother  bo 
ranch  to-night,"  he  said.  "  I  have  a  strange  kind  of  feeling, 
aa  if  she  were  near  me.  I  keep  thinking  of  things  she  used 
io  say.  Strange,  what  brings  these  past  things  ho  vividly 
back  to  US,  sometimes  !" 

St.  Clare  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for  some  minutes 
fnore,  and  then  said, — 

,'  "  I  beheve  111  go  down  street^  a  few  moments,  and  hear 
tho  news,  to-night" 
'  He  took  his  hat  and  passed  out. 

Tom  followed  him  to  the  passage,  out  of  the  court,  aud 
^sked  if  he  should  atterid  him. 

■  "No,  my  boy,"  said  St.  Clare.  "  I  shall  be  back  in  an  hour." 
Tom  sat  down  in  the  verandaL  It  was  a  heautifol  moon- 
light evening,  and  he  sat  watching  the  rising  and  falling 
^ray  of  the  fountain,  and  listening  to  ita  murmur.  Tom 
j^ought  of  his  home,  and  that  he  should  soon  be  a  free  man, 
ajid  able  to  return  to  it  at  will.  He  thought  how  he  ehould 
work  to  buy  his  wife  and  hoys.  He  felt  the  mu£cles  of  his 
brawny  arms  with  a  sort  of  joy,  as  he  thought  they  would 
soon  belong  to  himself,  and  how  much  they  could  do  to  work 
out  the  freedom  of  his  family.  Then  he  thought  of  his  noble 
young  master,  and,  ever  second  to  that,  came  the  habitual 
prayer  that  he  had  always  offered  for  him;  and  then  his 
thoughts  passed  on  to  the  beautiful  Eva,  whom  he  now 
tbought  of  among  the  angels;  and  he  thought  till  he  almost 
&jicied  that  that  bright  &ce  and  golden  hair  were  looking 
upon  hjrn,  out  of  the  spray  of  the  fountain.  And,  so  musing, 
he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  he  saw  her  coming  hounding 
towards  him,  just  as  she  used  to  come,  with  a  wreath  of  jes- 
samine in  her  hair,  her  cheeks  bright,  and  her  eyes  radiant 
mth  delight;  but,  as  he  looked,  she  seemed  to  rise  firom  tha 
greund;  her  cheeks  wore  a  paler  hue, — her  eyes  hod  a  deep, 
divine  radiance,  a  golden  halo  seemed  around  her  head,-*— and 
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Bho  vanished  Irom  his  sight;  and  Tom  was  awakened  hy  a, 
loud  knocking,  and  a  sound  of  many  Toices  at  the  gate. 

He  hastened  to  undo  it ;  and,  irith  Bmothered  voices  and 
heavy  tread,  came  several  men,  bringing  k  body,  wrapped  in 
a  clwik,  and  lying  on  a  shutter.  The  light  of  the  lamp  fell 
full  on  the  iaoe;  and  Tom  gave  ft  wild  017  of  amaaement  and 
despair,  that  tang  through  all  the  galleries,  as  the  men  ad- 
vanced, with  their  btirden,  to  the  open  parlour  door,  where 
Miaa. Ophelia  still  sat  knitting. 

St.  Clare  had  turned  into  a  cafS,  to  look  over  an  evening 
paper.  As  he  was  reading,  an  affray  arose  between  two 
gentlemen  in  the  room,  who  ttere  both  parUally  intoxicated. 
St.  Clare  and  one  or  two  others  made  an  effort  to  separate 
them,  and  St,  Clare  received  a  £ital  stab  in  the  side  with 
a  bowie-knife,  which  he  was  attempting  to  wre^  ^om  ona 
of  them. 

The  house  was  full  of  cries  and  lamentations,  shrieks  and 
screams;  servants  frantically  tearing  their  hair,  throwing 
themselves  on  the  ground,  or  running  distractedly  abou^ 
lamenting.  Tom  and  Miss  Ophelia  alone  seemed  to  have  any 
presence  of  tnind ;  for  Marie  Was  in  strong  hysteria  convul- 
sions. At  Misa  Ophelia's  direction,  one  of  the  lounges  in  the 
parlour  was  hastily  prepared,  and  the  bleeding  form  laid  upon 
it.  St.  Clare  had  fainted  through  pain  and  loss  of  blood; 
but,  as  Miss  Ophelia  applied  restoratives,  he  revived,  opened 
his  eyes,  looked  fixedly  on  them,  looked  earnestly  around  the 
room,  his  eyes  travdhng  wistfully  over  every  olgect,  and 
fioally  they  rested  on'  his  mother's  picture. 

The  physician  now  arrived,  and  made  his  examination.  It 
Iras  evident,  from  the  expression  of  his  face,  that  there  was 
no  hope ;  but  he  applied  himself  to  dressing  the  wound,  and 
he  and  Miss  OpheUa  and  Tom  proceeded  composedly  with 
this  work,  amid  the  lamentations  and  sobs  and  cries  of  the 
afirighted  servants,  who  had  clustered  about  the  doors  and 
'nindbws  of  the  verandah. 

"  Now,"  said  tiie  physician,  "we  must  tnm  all  these  crea- 
tures out;  all  depends  on  his  being  kept  quiet." 4 

St.  Clare  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  fixedly  on  the  dis- 
tressed beings,  whom  Miaa  Ophelia  and  the  doctor  were  trying 
to  ui^e  from  the  apartment.  "  Poor  creatures ! "  he  said,  and 
an  expression  of  bitter  self-reproach  passed  over  his  fiice. 
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Adolpb  absolutely  refused  to  go.  Terror  had  deprived  him 
of  all  presence  of  mind :  he  threw  himself  along  on  the  floor, 
and  nothing  could  persuade  him  to  riae.  The  rest  yitJded 
to  Miss  Ophelia's  urgent  representatiouB,  that  their  master's 
safety  depended  on  tiieir  stillness  and  obedience. 

St.  Clare  could  say  but  little ;  he  lay  -with  his  eyes  shut, 
but  it  was  evident  that  he  wrestled  with  bittw  thoughts. 
After  a  while,  he  laid  his  hand  on  Tom's,  who  was  kneeling 
beside  him,  and  said,  "  Tom  I  poor  fellow  ! " 

"  What,  Mfls'r  t "  said  Tom,  earnestly. 

"  I  am  dying ! "  said  St.  Clare,  pressing  his  hand ;  "  pray ! " 

"  If  yon  would  like  a  clergyman — "  said  the  physician. 

St.  Clare  hastily  shook  his  head,  and  said  again  to  Tom, 
more  earnestly,  "  Pray ! " 

And  Tom  did  pray,  with  all  his  mind  and  strength,  for 
the  soul  that  was  passing, — the  soul  that  seemed  looking  so 
steadily  and  moumiiilly  from  those  large  melancholy  blue 
eyes.  It  was  literally  prayer  offered  with  strong,  crying 
and  tears. 

When  Tom  ceased  to  speak,  St,  Clare  reached  out  and  took 
liis  hand,  looking  earnestly  at  him,  but  saying  nothing.  He 
dosed  bis  eyes,  but  still  retained  his  hold;  for,  in  the  gates 
of  eternity,  the  black  hand  and  the  white  hold  each  other 
with  an  equal  clasp.  He  murmured  softly  to  himself  at 
broken  intervals, 

"  BccordHTs,  Jeen  pie — 


'  It  was  evident  that  the  words  he  had  been  «nging  that 
evening  were  passing  through  his  mind, — words  of  entreaty 
addressed  to  Infinite  Pity.  His  lips  moved  at  intervals,  as 
parts  of  the  hymn  fell  brokenly  from  them. 

"  His  mind  is  wandering,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  No  !  it  is  coming  home,  at  last  I "  said  St  Clare,  ener- 
getically ;  "  at  last !  at  last  1 " 

The  effort  of  speaking  exhausted  him.  The  sinking  pale- 
ness of  death  fell  upon  him ;  but  with  it  there  fell,  as  if  shed 
from  the  wings  of  some  pitying  spirit,  a  beautiful  eipressioa 
of  peace,  like  that  of  a  wearied  child  who  steeps. 

So  he  lay  for  a  few  moments.     They  saw  that  the  mighty 
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hand  waq  on  him.  Jttst  before  the  spirit  parted,  he  opened 
his  eyes,  with  a  sudden  light,  os  of  joy  and  recognition,  and 
Bftid,  "iiother!"  and  then  he  waa  gone ! 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 


Wb  hear  often  of  the  distress  of  the  negro  servants,  on  the 
losa  of  a  kind  master ;  and  with  good  reason,  for  no  creature 
on  God's  earth  is  left  more  utterly  improtccted  and  desolate 
than  the  slave  in  these  circumstances. 

The  child  who  has  lost  a  father  has  still  the  protection  of 
friends,  and  of  the  law  ;  he  is  sometliing,  aud  can  do  some- 
thing, — has  acknowledged  rights  and  position ;  the  slave  has 
none.  The  law  regards  him,  in  every  respect,  a^  devoid  of 
rights  as  a  bale  of  merchandise.  The  only  possible  acknow- 
ledgment of  any  of  the  longii^  and  wnnts  of  a  human  and 
immoi-tal  creature,  which  are  given  to  him,  cornea  to  him 
through  the  sovereign  and  irresponsible  will  of  his  master ; 
and  when  that  master  is  stricken  down,  nothing  remains. 

The  number  of  those  men  who  know  how  to  use  wholly 
irresponsible  power  humanely  and  generously  is  small. 
Everybody  knows  this,  and  the  slave  knows  it  beat  of  all ;  so  ' 
that  ho  feels  that  there  are  ten  chances  of  his  finding  an 
abuMve  and  tyrannical  master,  to  one  of  his  finding  a  con- 
siderate and  kind  one.  Therefore  is  it  that  the  wail  over  a 
kind  master  is  loud  and  long,  as  well  it  roay  he. 

When  St.  Clare  breathed  his  last,  terror  and  conatemation 
took  hold  of  all  his  household.  He  had  been  stricken  down 
so  iu  a  moment,  in  the  flower  and  strength  of  his  yonth ! 
Every  room  and  gallery  of  the  house  resounded  wiUi  sobs 
and  shrieks  of  despair. 

Marie,  whose  nervous  system  had  been  enervated  by  a  con- 
stant coui-se  of  self-indulgence,  had  nothing  to  support  the 
terror  of  the  shock,  and,  at  the  time  her  hushand  breathed 
his  last,  was  passing  from  one  fiunting  fit  to  another  ;  and  he 
10  whom  she  had  been  joiued  in  the  mysterious  tie  of  mar- 
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riage  passed  from  her  for  ever,  without  the  poffiibJlity  of  even 
a  parting  word. 

Miss  Ophelia,  with  -characteristio  strength  and  Belf-control, 
had  remained  with  her  kinsman  to  the  last, — all  eye,  all  ear, 
all  attention ;  doing  everything  of  the  little  that  could  be 
done,  and  joining  with  her  whole  aoul  in  the  tender  and 
impassioned  prayera  which  the  poor  slave  had  poured  forth 
for  the  soul  of  his  dying  master. 

When  they  were  arranging  him  for  his  last  rest,  they  found 
upon  his  bosom  a  smaU,-  plain  miniature  case,  opening  with  a 
spring.  It  was  the  miniature  of  a  noble  and  heautiiul  female 
fece ;  and  on  the  reverse,  under  a  crystal,  a  lock  of  dark  hair. 
They  ])ud  them  back  on  the  lifeless  breast, — dust  to  dust,- — 
poor  mournful  relics  of  early  dreams,  which  once  made  that 
cold  heart  beat  so  warmly ! 

Tom's  whole  soul  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  eternity  ;  and 
while  he  ministered  around  the  Ufeleaa  clay,  he  did  not  once 
think  that  the  sudden  stroke  had  left  him  in  hopeless  slavery. 
He  felt  at  peace  about  his  master  ;  for  in  that  houf,  when  he 
had  poured  fotth  his  prayer  into  the  bosom  of  his  Father,  he 
bad  found  an  answer  of  quietness  and  assurance  springing  up 
within  himselC  In  the  depth  of  his  own  aSbctionate  nature, 
he  felt  able  to  perceive  somethii^  of  the  fiilness  of  Divine 
love  ;  for  an  old  oracle  hath  thus  written, — "  He  that  dwell- 
eth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him,"  Tom  hoped 
and  trusted,  and  was  at  peace. 

But  the  fimetal  passed,  with  all  its  pageant  of  black  crape, 
and  prayers,  and  solemn  feces ;  and  tack  rolled  the  cool, 
muddy  waves  of  erery-day  life  ;  and  up  came  the  everlasting 
hard  inquiry  of  "  What  is  to  be  done  nest  t  " 

It  roee  to  the  mind  of  M^rie,  as,  dressed  in  loose  mom- 
ing-robcB,  and  surrounded  by  amtious  servants,  she  sat  up  in  a 
great  easy-chair,  and  inspected  sjimples  of  crape  and  bom- 
bazin.  It  rose  to  Miss  Ophelia,  who  began  to  tufn  her 
thoughts  towards  her  northern  home.  It  rose,  in  silent  ter- 
rors, to  the  minds  of  the  servants,  who  well  know  the  unfeel- 
ing, tyrannical  character  of  the  mistress  in  whose  hands 
they  were  left.  All  knew,  very  well,  that  the  indulgences 
which  had  been  accorded  to  them  were  ;iot  from  their  mis- 
tress, but  from  their  master;  and  that,  now  he  was'gon^ 
there  would  be  no  screen  between  them  and  every  tyian- 
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aoua  infliction  which  a  temper  soured  by  afflictioit  might 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  the  funeral,  that  Misa  Ophelia, 
biisied  ono  day  in  her  apartment,  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the 
door.  She  opened  it,  and  there  stood  Rosa,  the  pretty  youag 
quadroon,  whom  we  ha^e  heforo  often  noticed,  her  hair  in  dis- 
order, and  her  eyes  swelled  with  crying. 

"  0,  Mis3  Feely,"  she  said,  falling  oa  her  knees,  and 
Catching  the  skirt  of  her  drees,  "  do,  do  go  \a  MIsa  Marie  for 
me  !  do  plead  for  me  !  She's  goin'  to  Bend  me  out  to  be 
whipped, — look  there  ! "    And  she  handed  to  Miss  Ophelia  r 

■It  waa  an  order,  written  in  Marie's  delicata  Italian  hand, 
to  the  mastOT  of  a  whipping-establishment,  to  give  the  bearer 
fifteen  lash^. 

"  What  haVe  you  been  doing  1 "  said  Mim  Ophelia, 

"  You  know.  Miss  Feely,  I've  got  such  a  bad  temper ; 
it's  very  bad  of  me.  I  was  trying  on  MIk  Marie's  dress,  and 
she  slapped  my  fece  ;  and  I  spoke  out  before  I  thought,  and 
was  saucy;  and  she  said  that  she'd  bring  me  down,  and  have 
me  know,  once  for  all,  that  I  wasn't  going  to  be  so  topping  as 
I  had  been  ;  and  she  wrote  this,  and  says  I  shall  catry  it  I'd 
rather  she'd  kill  me,  right  out." 

Miss  Ophelia  stood  considering,  with  the  paper  in  her  hand. 

"You  see,  Miss  Feely,"  said  Eoaa,  "I  don't  mind  the 
whipping  so  touch,  if  Miss  Marie  or  you  was  to  do  it )  but, 
to  be  sent  to  a  man  I  and  such  a  horrid  man, — the  shame  of 
it.  Miss  Feely ! " 

Miss  Ophelia  well  knew  that  it  was  the  universal  custom  to 
cend  women  and  young  girls  to  whipping-houses,  to  the  hands 
of  the  loweet  of  men, — men  vile  enoi^h  to  make  this  their 
profession, — there  to  be  subjected  to  brutal  exposure  and 
shameful  correction.  She  had  hnmim.  it  before ;  but  hitherto 
she  had  never  realized  it,  till  she  saw  the  slender  form  of  llosa 
almost  eonyulsed  with  distress.  All  the  honest  blood  of  woman- 
hood, the  strong  New  England  blood  of  liberty,  flushed  to  her 
cheeks,  and  throbbed  bitterly  in  her  indignant  heart ;  but, 
with  habitual  prudence  and  self-control,  she  mastered  herself, 
and,  omshing  the  paper  firmly  in  her  hand,  she  merely  said 
to  Eosa,— 

"  Sit  down,  child,  while^I  go  to  your  mistress." 
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"  Shameful  I  monstrous  !  outn^eous  t "  she  said  to  herself, 
OS  ahe  was  crossing  the  parlour. 

She  found  Marie  sitting  up  in  her  easy-ohair,  with  Manuny 
standing  by  her,  combing  her  hair ;  Jane  sat  on  the  grouud 
before  her,  busy  in  chafing  her  feei 

"  How  do  you  find  yourself  to-day  1 "  said  Miss  Ophdia. 

A  deep  sigh,  and  a  closing  of  the  eyes,  was  the  onJy  reply, 
for  a  moment ;  and  then  Marie  anBwere4  "  0.  I  don't  know. 
Cousin ;  I  suppose  I'm  as  well  as  I  ever  shall  be  1 "  and 
Marie  wiped  her  eyes  with  a  cambric  handkerchief,  bordered 
with  an  inch  deep  of  black. 

"  I  came,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  with  a  short,  dry  cough,  such 
as  commoiily  introduces  a  diJScult  subject, — "I  came  to 
speak  with  you  about  poor  Rosa." 

Marie's  eyes  were  open  wide  enough  now,  and  a  flush  rose 
to  her  sallow  cheeks,  as  she  answered,  sharply, — 

"  Well,  what  about  her  T " 

"  She  is  very  sorry  for  her  fault." 

"  She  is,  is  she )  She'll  be  sorrier,  before  I've  done  with 
her  !  I've  endured  that  child's  impudence  long  enough  ;  and 
now  111  bring  her  down, — I'll  make  her  lie  in  the  dust  1 " 

"  But  could  not  you  punish  her  sonffi  other  way, — some 
way  that  would  be  less  shameful )  " 

"  I  mean  to  shame  her  ;  that's  just  what  T  want.  She  has 
all  her  life  presumed  on  her  delica^iy,  and  her  good  looks,  and 
her  lady-like  airs,  till  she  forgets  who  she  is  ; — and  I'll  give 
her  one  lesson  that  will  bring  her  down,  I  lancy ! " 

"  But,  Cousin,  consider  that,  if  you  destroy  delicacy  and  a 
sense  of  shame  in  a  young  girl,  you  deprave  her  very  fast." 

"  Delicacy  !  "  said  Marie,  with  a  scornful  laugh, — "a  fine 
word  for  such  as  she  !  I'll  teach  her,  with  all  her  ain^  that 
she's  no  better  than  the  raggedest  black  wench  that  walks  the 
streets  !     She'll  take  no  more  airs  with  me ! " 

"  You  will  answer  to  God  for  such  cruelty !  "  said  Miss 
Ophelia,  with  eneigy. 

"  Cruelty, — I'd  like  to  know  what  the  cmelty  is  !  I  wrote 
orders  for  only  fifteen  lashes,  and  told  him  to  put  them  on 
lightly.     I'm  sure  there's  no  cruelty  there  !  " 

"  No  cruelty  ! "  said  Miss  Ophelia.  "  I'm  sure  any  girl 
might  rather  be  killed  outright !  " 

"  It  might  seem  so  to  anybody  with  your  feeling ;  but  all 
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these  creatures  get  used  to  it ;  it's  the  only  way  they  can  be 
kept  in  order.  Once  let  them  feel  that  they  are  to  take  any 
aira  about  delicacy,  and  all  that,  and  theyll  run  all  over  you, 
just  as  my  servaata  always  have.  I've  begun  now  tn  bring 
them  under  j  and  I'll  have  them  all  to  know  that  111  Bend 
one  out  to  be  whipped,  as  soou  aa  another,  if  they  don't 
mind  themselves  !  "  said  Marie,  looking  around  her  decidedly. 

Jane  hung  her  head  and  cowered  at  this,  for  she  felt  us  if 
it  was  particularly  directed  to  her.  Miss  Ophelia  sat  for  a 
moment,  as  if  she  had  swallowed  some  explosive  mixture,  and 
were  ready  to  burst.  Then,  recollecting  the  utter  uBelessnesa 
of  contention  with  such  a  nature,  she  shut  her  lips  resolutely, 
gathered  herself  up,  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 

It  was  hard  to  go  back  and  tell  Eosa  that  she  could  do 
nothing  for  her  ;  and,  shortly  after,  one  of  the  man-servants 
came  to  say  that  her  mistress  had  ordered  him  to  take  Rosa 
with  him  to  the  whipping  house,  whither  she  was  hurried,  in 
spite  of  her  tears  and  entreaties. 

A  few  days  after  Tom  was  standing  musing  by  the  bal- 
eoniea,  when  he  was  joined  by  Adolph,  who,  sincb  the  death 
of  his  master,  had  been  entirely  crest-fallen  and  disconsolate. 
Adolph  knew  that  he  had  always  been  an  object  of  dislike  to 
Marie ;  but  while  his  master  hved  he  had  paid  but  little  atten- 
tion to  it.  Now  that  ho  was  gone,  he  had  moved  about  in 
daily  dread  and  trembling,  not  knowing  what  might  be&l  him 
next.  Marie  had  held  several  consultations  with  her  lawyer; 
after  communicating  with  St.  Clare's  brother,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  sell  the  place,  and  all  the  servants,  except  her  own 
personal  property,  and  these  she  intended  to  take  with  her, 
and  go  back  to  her  father's  plantation. 

"  Do  ye  know,  Tom,  that  we've  all  got  to  be  sold  J"  said 
Adolph. 

"  How  did  you  hear  that  1"  said  Tom. 

"  I  hid  myself  behind  the  curtains  when  Misaia  was  talking 
with  the  lawyer.  In  a  few  days  we  shall  all  be  sent  ofT  to 
auction,  Tom." 

"The  Lord's  will  be  done!"  said  Tom,  folding  his  arms  and 
sighing  heavily. 

"  Well  never  get  another  such  a  master,"  said  Adolph, 
apprehensively  j  "  but  I'd  rather  be  sold  than  take  my  chance 
under  Missis." 
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Tom  turned  away;  his  heart  was  full  The  hope  of  liberty, 
the  thought  of  distant  wife  and  children,  rose  up  .before  tus 
patient  soul,  as  to  the  mariner  shipwrecked  almost  in  port 
rises  the  Tision  of  the  church-spire  and  lovmg  roofe  of  hia 
native  "village,  seen  over  the  top  of  some  black  wave  only 
for  one  last  larewell.  He  drew  his  arms  tightly  over  hi^ 
ixsom,  and  choked  back  the  hitter  teara,  and  tried  to 
pray.  The  poor  old  soul  had  such  a  singular,  unaccount- 
able prejudice  in  favour  of  liberty,  that  it  was  a  hard  wrench 
for  him ;  and  the  more  he  said,  "  Tby  will  be  done,"  the 
worse  he  felt. 

He  sought  Miss  Ophelia,  who,  ever  since  Eva's  death,  had 
treated  him  with  marked  and  respectful  kindness. 

"  Miss  Feeiy,"  he  said,  "  Mas'r  St.  Clare  promised  pie  my 
freedom.  He  told  me  that  he  had  b^un  to  take  it  out  for 
me ;  and  now,  perhaps,  if  Miss  Feely  would  be  good  enough 
to  speak  about  it  to  Missis,  she  would  feel  like  goin'  on  witb 
it,  as  it  was  Mas'r  St.  Clare's  wish." 

"  I'll  apeak  fgr  you.  Toco,  and  do  my  best,"  said  Miss 
Ophelia;  "  but,  if  it  depends  on  Mrs.  St  Clare,  I  can't  hope 
much  for  youj — nevertheless,  I  will  try," 

This  incident  occurred  a  few  days  after  that  of  Eosa,  while 
Miss  Ophelia  was  buaed  in  preparations  to  return  nortii. 

Seriously  reflecting  within  herself,  she  considered  that  per- 
haps she  had  @hown  too  hasty  a  warmth  of  language  in  her 
former  interview  with  Marie ;  and  she  resolved  that  she  would 
now  endeavour  to  moderate  her  seal,  and  to  be  as  conciliatory 
aa  possible.  So  the  good  soul  gathered  herself  up,  and,  taking 
her  knitting,  resolved  to  go  into  Marie's  room,  be  as  agreeable 
as  possible,  and  negotiate  Tom's  case  with  all  the  diplomatic 
skill  of  which  she  was  mistress. 

She  foimd  Marie  reclining  at  length  upon  &  lounge  Nip- 
porting  herself  on  one  elbow  by  pillows,  while  Jane,  who  had 
been  out  shopping,  waa  displaying  before  her  certain  samples 
of  thin  hlack  stuffs. 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Marie,  selecting  one;  "  only  Pm  not 
sure  about  its  being  properly  mourning." 

"  Laws,  Missis,"  said  Jane,  volubly,  "  Mrs.  General  Der- 
bennon  wore  just  this  very  thing,  after  the  General  died,  last 
summer;  it  makes  up  lovely  1" 

"  What  do  you  think ) "  said  Marie  to  Miss  Ophelia. 
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"  It's  amatter  of  custom,  I  suppose,"  sfwd  Miss  Ophelia. 
"  You  can  judge  about  it  better  thau  I." 

"  The  foot  is,"  aaid  Marie,  "  that  I  haven't  a  dreee  in  the 
world  that  I  can  wear;  and  as  I  am  going  to  break  up  the 
establish  ment,  and  go  off,  next  week,  I  must  decide  upon 
something," 

"  Are  you  going  bo  soon )" 

"  Yea.  St.  Clare's  brother  has  written,  and  he  and  the  . 
lawyer  think  that  the  servants  and  furniture  had  better  be 
put  up  at  auotion,  and  the  place  left  with  our  lawyer." 

"  There's  one  thing  I  wanted  to  speak  with  you  about," 
said  Uiaa  Ophslia.  "  Augustine  promised  Tom  his  liberty, 
and  began  the  legal  forma  necessary  to  it.  I  hope  you  will 
use  your  influence  to  have  it  perfected." 

"  Indeed,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing !"  said  Marie,  sharply. 
"  Tom  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  servants  on  the  place, — it 
couldn't  be  afforded,  any  way.  Besides,  what  does  he  want  of 
liberty?     He's  a  great  deal  batter  off  os  he  is." 

"  But  he  does  desire  it,  very  earnestly,  and  his  master 
promised  it,"  sud  Miss  Ophelia.    . 

"  I  dare  say  he  does  want  it,"  said  Marie ;  "  they  all  want 
It,  just  because  they  are  a  discontented  set, — always  wanting 
what  they  haven't  got.  Now,  I'm  principled  f^iainst  eman- 
cipating, in  any  ease.  Keep  a  negro  under  the  care  of  a 
master,  and  he  does  well  enough,  and  is  respectable;  but  set 
them  free,  and  they  get  lazy,  and  won't  work,  and  take  to 
drinking,  and  go  all  down  to  be  mean,  worthless  fellows. 
I've  seen  it  tried,  hundreds  of  times.  It's  no  favour  to  set 
them  free." 

"  But  Tom  is  so  steady,  industrious,  and  pious," 

"  0,  you  needn't  tell  me !  I've  seen  a  hundred  like  him. 
He'll  do  very  well,  as  long  as  he's  taken  care  of, — that's  all." 

"  But,  then,  Qonsider,"  said  Miss  Opheha,  "  when  you  set 
him  up  for  sale,  the  chances  of  hia  getting  a  bad  master." 

"  0,  that's  all  humbug  !"  said  Marie  ;  "  it  isn't  one  time 
in  a  hundred  that  a  good  fellow  gets  a  bad  master;  most 
masters  are  good,  for  all  the  talk  that  is  made.  I've  lived 
and  grown  up  here,  in  the  South,  and  I  never  yet  was 
aci^nainted  with  a  master  that  didn't  treat  his  servants  well, 
— quite  as  weL  as  is  worth  while.  I  don't  feel  any  fears  on 
thaji  head." 
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"  Wull,"  said  Miss  Ophelia,  analytically,  "  I  know  it  was 
one  of  the  last  wishes  of  yoiir  hiisbMid  that  Tom  should  have 
his  liberty;  it  was  one  of  the  promises  that  he  made  to  dear 
little  Eva  on  her  death-bed,  and  I  should  not  think  you 
would  feel  at  liberty  to  disregard  it." 

Marie  had  her  &ce  covered  with  her  handkerchief  at  this 
appeal,  and  began  Bobbing  and  ueing  her  Bmelling-bottle,  with 
•  great  vehemence. 

.  "  Everybody  goes  ^pinst  mo  !"  she  said.  "  Everybody  is 
so  inconsiderate  !  ■  I  shouldn't  have  espeoted  that  poa  wotlld 
bring  up  aE  these  remembrances  of  my  troubles  to  me, — it's 
HO  inconfuderate  !  But  nobody  ever  does  consider, — my  trials 
are  so  peculiar  I  It's  so  h^^  that  when  I  had  only  one 
daught^,  she  should  have  been  taken ! — and  when  I  had  a 
husband  that  just  exactly  suited  me, — and  I'm  so  hard  to  be 
suited ! — he  should  ba  taken  1  And  you  seem  to  have  so 
little  feeling  for  me,  and  keep  bringing  it  up  to  me  eo  care- 
lessly, when  you  know  how  it  overcomes  me^  I  suppose  you 
mean  well;  but  it  is  very  inconsiderate, — very  !"  And  Marie 
sobbed,  and  gasped  for  breath,  and  called  Mammy  to  open 
the  window,  and  to  bring  her  the  camphor-bottle,  and  to 
bathe  her  head  and  unhook  her  dress.  And,  in  the  general 
confusion  that  ensued,  Miss  Ophelia  made  her  escape  to  her 
apartment. 

She  saw,  at  once,  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  say  anything 
more ;  for  Marie  had  an  indefinite  capacity  for  hysteric  fits ; 
and,  after  this,  whenever  her  husband's  or  Eva's  wishes  with 
r^ard  to  the  servants  were  alluded  to,  she  always  fbtmd  it 
convenient  to  set  one  in  operation.  Miss  Ophelia,  therefore, 
did  the  nest  best  thing  she  could  for  Tom, — she  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Shelby  for  him,  stating  his  troubles,  and  urging  them 
to  send  to  his  reliet 

The  next  day,  Tom  and  Adolph,  and  some  half  a  dozen 
other  servants,  were  marched  down  to  a  slave-warehouse,  to 
await  the  convenience  of  the  trader,  who  was  going  to  make 
up  a  lot  for  auction. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


A  BLA.TB  warehoiiBe  !  Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  conjuiv  . 
up  lioirible  Tiaions  of  such  a  plaoe.  The;  &ncy  some  foul, 
obscure  den,  some  horrible  Tartama  "  tn/brtnu,  ingfnt,  cut 
lumen  adem.jAum."  But  uo,  innocent  friend;  in  these  (toys 
men  have  leaxned  the  art  of  sinning  expertly  and  gentoetly, 
so'  as  not  to  shock  the  eyes  and  senaea  of  respectabla^'sooiety. 
Human  property  is  hi^  in  the  market;  and  is,  therefore, 
well  fed,  well  cleaned,  tended,  and  looked  after,  that  it  may 
come  to  sole  sleek,  and  strong,  and  shining.  A  slave-vare- 
hoDse  ia  New  Orleans  ia  a  house  externally  not  much  uolike 
many  others,  kept  with  neatness;  and  where  every  day  you 
may  see  arranged,  under  a  sort  of  shed  along  the  outrade, 
roivs  of  men  and  women,  who  stand  there  as  a  sign  of  the 
property  sold  within. 

'Hiea  you  diall  be  courteous^  entreated  to  talX  and 
examine,  and  shall  find  an  abundance  of  huebands,  wives, 
brothers,  sisters,  &thers,  mothers,  and  young  children,  to 
he  "  sold  separately,  or  in  lots,  to  fniit  the  couTenience  of  the 
purchaser ; "  and  tiiat  aoul  immortal,  once  bought  with  blood 
and  anguish  by  tiie  Son  of  God,  when  the  earth  shook,  and 
the  rocks  rent,  and  the  graves  were  opened,  can  be  sold, 
leased,  mortgaged,  exchanged  for  groceries  or  dry  goods^  to 
suit  the  phases  of  trade,  or  the  loncy  of  the  purchaser. 

It  waa  a  day  or  two  after  the  conversation  between  Marie 
and  Wins  Ophelia,  that  Tom,  Adolph,  and  about  half  a  dozen 
others  of  the  St.  Clare  estate,  were  turned  over  to  tiie  loving- 
kindness  of  Mr.  Ske^s,  the  keeper  of  a  d6p6t  on ■  street, 

to  await  the  auction  next  day. 

Tom  bad  with  him  quite  a  sizable  trunk  full  of  clothing,  as 
had  most  others  of  them.  They  were  ushered  for  the  n^fat 
into  a  long  room,  where  many  other  men,  of  all  agea,  sizes, 
and  shades  of  couipleiion,  were  assembled,  and  from  which 
roars  of  laughter  and  unthinking  merriment  were  proceeding. 

"  Ah,  ha  I  that's  right.  Go  it,  boys — go  it !"  soid  Mr. 
SkeggB,  the  keeper.      "  My  people  are  always  so  merry  [ 
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Sambo,  I  see  1"  he  said,  epeaking  approvingly  to  a  biirl^ 
negro  who  was  x^rforming  tricka  of  low  buffooneij,  whitjt 
occasioned  the  shouts  whidi  Tom  had  heard. 

As  might  be  imagined,  Tom  waa  in  no  humour  to  join  these 
proceedings;  and,  therefore,  setting  his  trunk  as  &r  as  pos- 
Bible  from  the  noisy  group,  he  sat  down  on  it,  and  leaned  hi* 
^aoeagainst  the  wflJl. 

The  deolera  in  the  hu^mn  article  make  ecrupulons  and 
ayBtematic  efibrta  to  promote  noisy  mirtb  among  them,  as  a 
Vaeans  of  dro:wmng  reflection,  and  rendering  them  insensible 
to  their  condition.  The  whole  ot^ect  of  the  training  to  which 
ibe  negro  is  put,  from  the  time  he  is  sold  in  the  northern 
market  till  he  arrives  eoath,  is  syetematicolly  directed  towards 
making  him  caUous,  unthinking,  and  brutal  The  slave- 
dealer  ooUects  his  gang  in  Viigioia  or  Kentucky,  and  drires 
them  to  some  convenient,  healthy  place, — often  a  watering 
plaoe, — to  be  fattened.  Here  they  are  fed  foil  daily;  and, 
because  some  incline  to  pine,  a  fiddle  is  kept  common^  going 
among  them,  and  they  are  made  to  dance  daUy;  and  he  who 
refuses  to  be  merry — in  whose  soul  tboilghts  of  wife,  or  child. 
Or  home,  are  too  stror^  ftr  him  to  be  gay — is  mariied  as 
Bullen  and  dangerona,  and  subjected  to  all  the  evils  which  ths 
ill-win  of  an  utterly  irresponsible  and  hardened  man  can 
inflict  upon  him.  Biiakness,  alertness,  and  cheerfalneas  ol 
appearance,  eepecially  before  observers,  are  constant^  ea- 
forced  upon  them,  both  by  the  hope  of  thereby  getting  a  good 
master,  and  the  iear  of  all  that  the  driver  may  bring  upon 
them,  if  titej  prove  unsaleable. 

"What  datar  nigger  doin' here  1"  said  Sambo,  cmming  up 
to  Tom,  after  Mr.  Ske^j^  had  left  the  room.  Sambo  was  a 
fiill  black,  of  great  ^ze,  veiy  lively,  volubly  and  fiill  of  trick 
and  grimace. 

"  What  you  doin'  here!"  said  Sambo,  coming  ap  to  Tom, 
and  poking  him  facetiously  in  the  side,     "  Ifeditatiii',  ^  1" 

"I  am  to  be  sold  at  the  auction  to-morrow,"  said.  T(»ii, 
quietly. 

"Sold  at  auction — haw  I  Law!  boys,  an't  this  yer  fimi 
I  wish't  I  was  gwino  that  ar  way  ! — tell  ye,  wonldn^  I  make 
em  laugh  1  But  how  is  it — dis  yer  whole  lot  gwine  t»- 
mon-owl"  said  Sambo,  laying  his  hand  freely  on  Adolph'e 
shoulder. 
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"Please  to  let  me  alone!"  said  Adolph  fiercely,  straight- 
ening himself  up  with  extreme  di^ust. 

"  Law,  now,  boys  1  dis  yert  one  o'  yer  white  niggent,— 
kind  o'  cream  colour,  ye  know,  scented  I"  said  he,  coming  up 
to  Adolph  and  snuffing.  "  0  Lor !  he'd  do  for  &  UAiaccer- 
ahop ;  they  conld  keep  him  to  scent  sunff  I  LoF,  he'd  keep  a 
whole  shop  agwine, — he  would  !"  ■ 

"  Ijsay,  keep  off,  can't  you  *"  said  Adolph,  enraged. 

"Lor,  now,  how  tonehy  we  is — we  white  niggers !  Look  at 
iia,  now !"  and  Sambo  gave  a  ludicrOns  imitation  of  Adolph's 
manner ;  "  here's  de  airs  imd  graces.  We'e  been  in  a  good 
fcmily,  I  'specs." 

"Yes,"  said  Adolph;  "I  had  a  maater  that  could  have 
boi^ht  you  all  for  old  track  !" 

"Laws,  now,  only  think,"  said  Sambo,  "the  gentlemens 
that  we  is !" 

"  I  belonged  to  the  St  Clare  fiumly,"  8^  Adolph, 
proudly. 

"  Lot,  you  did  !  Be  hanged  if  they  ar'n't  lucky  to  get 
abet  of  ye.  'Specie  they's  gwine  to  trade  ye  off  mth  a  lot  o' 
cracked  tea-pota  and  aich  like  I  "said  Sambo,  with  a  provoking 
grin. 

Adolph,  enraged  at  this  tannt,  flew  furiously  at  his  adver- 
sary, swearing  and  striking  on  every  ade  of  him.  The  rest 
laughed  and  shouted,  and  the  uproar  brought  the  keeper  to 
the  door. 

"What  now,  boyat  Order— ord^ !"  he  said,  coming  in 
knd  flourishing  a  large  whip. 

All  fled  in  different  directions  except  Sambo,  who,  pre- 
Burning  on  the  &Tonr  which  the  keeper  had  to  him  aa  a 
licensed  wag,  stood  his  ground,  ducking  his  head  with  a  face- 
fioos  grin,  whenever  the  master  made  a  dive  at  him. 

"  Lor,  Maa'r,  'tan't  us — we's  reglar  stiddy — it's  these  yer 
new  hands;  they'a  real  aggravatia' — kinder  pickin'  at  us,  all 
time !" 

The  keeper,  at  this,  tnmed  npou  Tom  and  Adolph,  and 
distributing  a  few  kicks  and  cufis  without  much  inquiry,  and 
leaving  general  orders  for  all  to  be  good  boys  and  go  to  sleep, 
left  the  apartment. 

While  this  scene  was  going  on  in  the  men's  sleeping-room, 
the  reader  maybe  curious  to  take  a  peep  at  the  corresponding 
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apartment  aUotted  to  the  women.  Stretched  out  in  various 
attitudee  over  the  floor,  he  may  see  numberless  sleeping  fonns 
of  every  shade  of  compleiion,  from  the  purest  ehony  to  nhite, 
and  of  all  years,  from  childhood  to  old  ^;e,  lying  now  asleep. 
Here  is  a  fine  bright  girl,  of  ten  years,  vhoee  mother  was  sold 
out  yesterday,  and  who  to-uight  cried  herself  to  sleep  when 
nobody  wa£  looking  at  her.  Here,  a  worn  old  n^ress,  whose 
thin  anna  and  callous  fingers  tell  of  harxl  toil,  waitiog  to  be 
sold  to-morrow,  as  &  cast-off  article,  for  what  can  be  got  for 
her;  and  some  forty  or  fifty  othere,  with  heads  variously 
enveloped  in  blankets  or  articles  of  clothing,  he  stretched 
around  them.  But  in  a  comer,  sitting  apart  from  the  reat^ 
are  two  females  of  a  more  interesting  appearance  than  com- 
mon. One  of  these  is  a  respectably-dressed  mulatto  woman, 
between  forty  and  fifty,  with  soft  eyes  and  a  gentle  and  plea^i^ 
physiognomy.  She  has  on  her  bead  a  higb-taised  turban, 
made  of  a  gay  Madras  handkerchief,  of  the  first  quality ;  and 
her  dress  is  neatly  fitted,  and  of  good  material,  lowing  that 
she  has  been  provided  for  with  a  careful  hand.  By  hes:  side, 
and  nestling  closely  to  her,  is  a  young  girl  of  fifteen — her 
daughter.  She  is  a  quadroon,  as  may  bo  seen  from  her  fairer 
complexion,  though  her  hkeness  to  her  mother  is  quite  dia- 
cemible.  She  has  the  same  soft,  dark  eye,  with  longer  la^es, 
and  her  curhng  hair  is  of  a  Jusuriant  brown.  She  also  is 
dressed  with  great  ueatneBa,  and  her  white,  delicate  hands 
betray  very  little  acquaintance  with  servile  toil.  These  two 
are  to  be  sold  to-morrow,  in  the  same  lot  with  the  St.  Claie 
servants ;  and  the  gendeman  to  whom  they  belong,  and  to 
whom  the  money  for  their  sale  is  to  be  transmitted,  is  a 
member  of  a  Christian  church  in  New  York,  who  will  receive 
the  money,  and  go  thereafter  to  the  sacrament  of  his  Lord  and 
theirs,  and  think  no  more  of  iL 

These  two,  whom  we  shall  call  Susan  and  Emmeline.'had 
been  the  personal  attendants  of  an  amiable  and  pious  lady  of 
New  Orleans,  by  whom  they  had  been  carefully  and  piondy 
instructed  and  trained.  They  had  been  taught  to  leaA  and 
writej  dnigently  instructed  in  the  truths  of  rchgion,  and  their 
lot  had  been  aa  happy  an  one  as  in  their  condition  it  was 
possible  to  be.  But  the  only  son  of  their  protectreas  had  the 
"management  of  her  property ;  and,  by  cJtrelessness  and  extra- 
vagance, involved  it  to  n  large  amount,  and  at  lost  fiiiled.  Oofl 
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of  the  lat^eet  creditors  was  the  respectable  firm  of  B.  &  Co., 
in  New  York.  B.  &  Co.  wrote  to  their  lawyer  in  New  Or- 
leans, who  attached  the  real  estate  (these  two  Nicies  and  a  lot 
of  plantation  hands  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of  it,)  and 
■wrote  word  to  that  effect  to  New  York.  Brother  B.  beinj^ 
aa  we  have  awd,  a  Christian  man,  and  a  resident  in  a  free 
State,  felt  some  uneaainesa  on  the  subject.  He  didn't  like 
trading  in  slaves  and  souls  of  men, — of  course,  he  didn't ;  but 
then,  there  were  thirty  thousand  dollars  in  the  cage,  and  that 
was  rather  too  much  money  to  be  Itwt  for  a  principle ;  and  so, 
after  much  considering,  and  asking  advice  irom  those  that  he 
knew  would  advise  to  suit  him,  Brother  E.  wrote  to  his  lawyer 
to  dispose  of  the  business  in  the  way  that  seemed  to  him  the 
most  suitable,  and  remit  the  proceeds. 

The  day  after  the  letter  arrived  in  New  Orleans,  Susan 
and  Emmeline  were  attached,  and  sent  to  the  d£p6t  to  await 
a  general  auction  on  the  following  morning;  and  as  they 
glimmer  faintly  ujKin  iia  in  the  moonlight  which  steals  through 
the  grated  window,  we  may  listen  to  their  conversation. 
Both  are  weeping,  but  each  quietly,  that  the  other  may 
not  hear. 

"  Mother,  just  lay  your  head  on  my  lap,  and  see  if  you 
can't  sleep  a  little,"  says  the  girl,  trying  to  appear  calm. 

"  I  haven't  any  heut  to  sleep,  Em;  I  can't ^  it's  the  last 
nigiit  we  may  be  together ! " 

"  0,  mother,  don't  say  so!  perhaps  we  shall  get  sold  to- 
gether,— who  knowsj" 

"  If  'twas  anybody's  else  case,  I'should  say  so  too,  Em," 
said  the  woman ;  "  but  I'm  so  'feard  of  losiu'  you  that  I  don't 
see  anything  but  the  danger." 

"  Why,  mother,  the  man  said  we  were  both  iikely,  and 
would  sell  weU." 

■  Susan  remembered  the  man's  looks  and  words.  With  a 
deadly  sickness  at  her  heart,  she  remembered  how  he  had 
looked  at  Emmeline's  hands^  and  lifted  up  her  curly  hair, 
and  pronounced  her  a  £rat-rate  article.  Susan  had  been 
trained  as  a  Christian,  brought  up  in  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Bible,  and  had  the  some  horror  of  her  child's  being  sold  to  a 
life  of  shame  that  any  otber  Christian  mother  might  have  ; 
but  she  had  no  hop*, — no  protection. 

"  Mother,  I  think  we  might  do  first  rate,  if  you  could  get 
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GuloT  area  were  little  tribunes,  or  stations,  for  the  use  of 
BpeakeiB  and  auctioneers.  Two  of  these,  on  opposite  sides  of 
tlie  area,  were  now  occupied  by  briUiant  and  ^lent«d  gentle- 
men, enthusiastically  forcing  up,  in  English  and  French  com- 
mingled, the  bids  of  connoisseurs  in  their  Tarious  wares.  A 
third  one,  on  the  other  side,  stiU  unoccupied,  was  eurrounded 
by  a  group,  waiting  the  moment  of  sale  to  b^o.  And  here 
we  may  lecogaiee  the  St.  Clare  Berrants,— »Tom,  Adolph,  and 
others;  and  there,  too,  Susan  and  Emmeline,  awaiting  their 
torn  with  anxious  and  dqected  fiwes.  Various  spectators, 
intending  to  purchase,  or  not  intending,  as  the  case  might  be, 
gathei'od  around  the  group,  handling,  examining,  and  com- 
menting on  their  yarious  points  and  feces  with  the  same 
freedom  that  a  Bet  of  jockeys  discuss  the  merits  of  a  horse. 

"Hulloa,  Alf  I  what  brings  you  here)"  said  a  young  ex- 
quisite, alappii^  the  shoulder  of  a  sprucely-dressed  young 
man.  who  was  examining  Adolph  through  an  eye-gjass. 

"  Well,  I  was  wanting  a  valet,  and  I  heard  that  St  Clare's 
lot  was  going.     I  thought  I'd  just  look  at  his — " 

"  Catch  me  ever  buying  auy  of  St,  Clare's  people !  Spoilt 
n^gers,  eveiy  one.     Impudent  as  the  deril  1"  said  the  other. 

"Never  fear  that  1"  said  the  first.  "If  I  get  'em,  Til  soon 
have  their  airs  out  of  them;  they'll  soon  find  that  they've 
another  kind  of  master  to  deal  with  than  Mondeur  St.  Cbtre. 
'Pon  my  word,  I'll  buy  that  fellow.    I  like  the  shape  of  him." 

"  You'll  find  ittl  take  all  you've  got  to  keep  him.  He's 
deucedly  extravagant  1" 

"  Yes,  but  my  lord  will  find  that  he  can't  be  extravagant 
with  me.  Just  let  him  be  sent  to  the  calaboose  a  few  times, 
and  thoroughly  dressed  down  !  I'll  tell  you  if  it  don't  bring 
him  to  a  sense  of  his  ways  !  0,  I'U  reform  him,  up  hill  and 
down, — youll  see.     I  buy  him,  that's  flat !" 

Tom  had  been  standing  wistfully  examining  the  muldtude 
of  &ices  thronging  around  him,  for  one  whom  he  would  wish 
to  call  master.  And  if  you  ahould  ever  be  imder  the  neces- 
sity, sir,  of  selecting,  out  of  two  hundred  men,  one  who  Tras 
to  become  your  absolute  owner  and  disposer,  you  would, 
perhaps,  realize,  just  as  Tom  did,  how  few  there  were  that  you 
would  feel  at  all  comfortable  in  being  made  over  to.  Tom 
saw  abundance  of  men, — g^t,  Iburly,  gruff  menj  little, 
chirping,  dried  men;  long-favoured,  lank,  hard  men;  and 
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CTCry  Tariety  of  etubbed-lookhig,  commonplace  men,  who 
pick  up  tlieir  fellow-men  as  oeb  picis  up  chips,  putting  tliem 
into  the  fire  or  a.  basket  with  equal  unconcern,  accotding  to 
their  convenience;  but  he  saw  no  St.  Clare. 

A  little  before  the  sale  commenced,  a  short,  broad,  mus- 
cular man,  in  a,  checked  shirt  considerably  open  at  the  bosom, 
and  pantaloons  much  the  worse  for  dirt  and  wear,  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowd,  like  one  who  is  going  actively  ■ 
into  a  buaineas ;  and,  coming  up  to  the  group,  b^an  to  ex- 
amine them  systematically.  From  the  moment  that  Tom 
saw  him  approaching,  he  felt  an  immediate  and  revolting 
horror  at  him,  that  increased  as  be  came  near.  He  was 
evidffl)tly,  though  short,  of  gigantic  strcugth.  His  round, 
bullet  head,  large,  light-grey  eyes,  with  their  shaggy,  sandy 
eye-brows,  Euid  stiff,  wiry,  sun-bumed  haii",  were  rather  un- 
prepossessing items,  it  is  to  be  confessed;  his  large,  coarse 
mouth  was  distended  with  tobacco,  the  juice  of  which,  from 
time  to  time,  he  ejected  from  him  with  great  decision  and 
esplosivo  force ;  his  hands  were  immensely  large,  hairy,  sun- 
burned, treckled,  and  veiy  dirty,  and  garnished  with  long 
nails,  in  a  very  foul  condition.  This  man  proceeded  to  a 
very  free  personal  examination  of  the  lot.  He  seized  Tom 
by  the  jaw,  and  pulled  open  his  mouth  to  inspect  his  teeth ; 
omdo  him  strip  up  his  sleeve,  to  show  his  muscle ;  tumoi  him 
•"OUnd,  made  him  jump  and  spring,  to  show  his  paces. 

"Where  was  you  raised)"  he  added,  briefly,  to  these  in- 
vestigations, 

"  In  Eintuck,  Mas'r,"  said  Tom,  looking  about,  as  if  for 
deliverance. 

"What  have  you  done?" 

"  Had  care  of  MasYs  fimo,"  said  Tom. 

"Likely  story  !"  said  the  other,  shortly,  as  he  passed  on. 
He  paused  a  moment  before  Dolph ;  then  spitting  a  dischai^ 
of  tobacco-juice  on  his  weD-bkcked  boots,  and  giving  a  con- 
temptuous .umph,  he  walked  on.  Again  he  stopped  before 
Susan  and  Emmeline.  He  put  out  his  heavy,  dirty  hand, 
and  drew  the  girl  towards  him ;  passed  it  over  her  neck  and 
bust,  felt  her  arms,  looked  at  her  teeth,  and  then  pushed  her 
back  against  her  mother,  whose  patient  face  showed  the 
suffering  she  had  been  going  through  at  every  motion  of  the 
hideous  stranger. 
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The  girl  was  lightened,  and  began  to  ciy. 

"  Stop  iLat,  you  minx ! "  eaid  the  BaLesman ;  "  no  whiiaper- 
ing  here, — ^the  sale  is  going  to  begin."  And  accordingly  the 
sale  begun, 

Adolph  was  knocked  o£F,  at  a  good  sum,  to  the  young 
gentleman  who  had  previously  stated  his  intention  of  buying 
him ;  and  the  other  servants  of  the  St.  Clare  lot  went  to 
various  bidders. 

"  Now,  up  with  you,  boy !  d'ye  hear ) "  aaid  the  auctioneer 
to  Tom. 

Tom  stopped  upon  the  block,  gave  a  few  anxious  looks 
round,  all  seemed  mingled  in  a  common,  indistinct  noise, — 
the  clatter  of  the  salesman  crying  off  his  qualifications  in 
French  and  English,  the  quick  fire  of  French  and  En^ish 
bids;  and  almost  in  a  moment  came  the  final  thump  of  the 
hammer,  and  the  clear  ring  on  the  last  syllable  of  the  word 
"  dollars,"  as  the  auctioneer  announced  his  price,  and  Tom 
was  made  over, — He  had  a  ma|(er  I 

He  was  pushed  from  the  block; — the  short,  bullet-headed 
man  seizing  him  roughly  by  the  shoulder,  pushed  him  to  one 
side,  saying,  in  a  harah  voice,  "Stand  there,  ytm/" 

Tom  hardly  realized  anything;  but  sUll  the  bidding  went 
on, — rattling,  clattering,  now  French,  now  English.  Down 
goes  the  hammer  t^in, — Susan  is  soldi  She  goes  down 
from  the  block,  stops,  looks  wistfuEy  back, — her  daught«r 
stretches  her  hands  towards  her.  She  looks  with  agony  in 
the  &ce  of  the  man  who  has  bought  her, — a  respectable 
middle-aged  man,  of  benevolent  countenance, 

"  0,  Mas'r,  please  do  buy  my  daughter  I" 

"I'd  like  to,  but  I'm  ^raid  I  can't  afibrd  it!"  said  the 
gentleman,  looking,  with  painful  interest,  ea  the  young  girl 
mounted  the  block,  and  looked  around  her  with  a  frightened 
and  timid  glance. 

The  blood  flushes  painfully  in  her  otherwise  colourless 
cheek,  her  eye  has  a  feverish  fire,  and  her  mother  groans 
to  see  that  ^e  looks  more  beautiful  than  she  ever  saw  her 
before.  The  auctioneer  sees  his  advantage,  and  expatiates 
volubly  in  mingled  French  and  English,  and  bids  rise  in 
rapid  succesaon. 

"  I'U  do  anything  in  reason,"  said  the  benevolent-looking 
gentleman,  pressing  in  and  joining  with  the  bids.     In  a  few 
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moments  they  have  rua  beyond  hie  purse.  He  is  silent  j  the 
auctioneer  grows  warmer;  but  bids  gradually  drop  offi.  It 
lies  now  between  an.aristocratio  old  citizen  and  our  bullet r 
headed  acquaintance.  The  citizea  bids  for  a  few  turns,  coqt 
temptuously  measuring  his  opponent;  but  the  bullet-head 
baa  the  advautage  orer  him,  both  in  obstinacy  and  coucealed 
length  of  puree,  and  the  controverey  lasts  but  a  moment ;  the 
bammer  fitUe, — he  baa  got  the  g^rl,  body  and  soul,  unless 
God  helps  her  I 

Her  mast«r  is  Mr.  Legree.  who  owus  a  cotton  plantation 
ou  the  Bed  liiver.  She  is  pushed  along  iato  the  same  lot 
with  Tom  and  two  other  men,  and  goes  off,  weeping  as 
she  goes.  ^ 

The  benevolent  gentleman  is  sotty;  but  theu  the  thing 
happens  every  day  !  One  sees  girls  and  mothers  crying,  at 
these  sales,  alwayi !  it  can't  be  helped,  ito. ;  and  he  waits  o^ 
with  his  acquisition,  in  another  direction. 

Two  days  after,  the  lawyer  of  ft  e  Christian  firm  of  B.&Co., 
New  York,  sent  on  their  moaey  to  them.  On  the  reverse  of 
that  draft,  so  obtained,  let  them  write  these  words  of  the 
great  Paymaster,  to  whom  they  shall  make  up  their  account 
in  a  future  day :  "When  lie  maketh  inquUition  for  hhod,  he 
fvrgettetk  not  the  cry  of  the  humble  1 " 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


"  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  tban  to  behold  evil,  and  canat 
sot  Itrak  upon  loiqaity :  wberefore  lookeat  Ihon  upon  them 
that  deal  treacheronsl;,  and  boldest  thy  tongue  when  the 
wicked  dsvoureth  the  man  that  U  more  righteoiu  Iban 
her'— HiB.  i.  13: 
On  the  lower  part  of  a  small,  mean  boat,  on  the  Red  River, 
Tom  sat, — chains  on  his  wrists,  chains  on  his  feet,  and  a 
weight  heavier  than  chains  lay  on  liis  heart.     All  bad  faded 
ftom  his  sky — moon  and  star;  all  had  passed  by  htm,  as  the 
trees  and  banks  were  now  passi:^  to  return  no  more.     Ken- 
tucky home,  with  wife  and  children,  and  indulgent  owners ; 
St.  Clare  home,  with  all  its  refinements  and  splendours;  the 
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golden  head  of  Eva,  with  ita  sdnt-Iibe  eyes;  tiie  proiid,  gay, 
handsome,  Beemiagly  careless,  yet  ever-kind  St.  Clai'e ;  hours 
of  ease  and  indulgent  leisure,— all  gone !  and  in  place  thei'eof, 
tBkat  remains? 

It  is  one  of  the  bitter^  apportionments  of  a  l^t  of  slavery 
that  the  negro,  ^mpathetic  and  assiicilative,  after  acquiring, 
in  a  refined  fiimily,  the  tastes  and  feelings  which  form  the 
atmosphere  of  such  a  place,  ia  not  the  Icsh  liable  to  become 
the  bond-stave  of  the  coarsest  and  most  brutal,— just  as  a 
chfur  or  table,  which  onoe  decorated  the  superb  saloon,  comes 
at  last,  battered  and  de&ced,  to  the  bar-room  of  Bome  filthy 
tavern,  or  some  low  haunt  of  vulgar  debaucheiy.  The  great 
diSereuce  is,  that  the  table  and  chtur  cannot  feel,  and  the 
man  can;  for  even  a  legal  enactment  that  he  shall  be  "taken, 
reputed,  adjudged  in  law,  to  be  a  chattel  personal,"  cannot 
blot  out  his  soiS,  with  its  own  private  little  world  of  memo- 
ries, loves,  fears,  and  desires. 

Mr.  Simon  Legree,  Tom's  master,  had  purchased  slaves  at 
one  place  and  another,  in  New  Orleans,  to  the  number  of 
eight,  and  driven  them,  handcuffed,  in  couples  of  two  and 
two,  down  to  the  good  steamer  Pirate,  which  lay  at  the  levee, 
ready  for  a  trip  up  the  Eed  River. 

Having  got  them  fairly  oa  board,  and  the  boat  being  off, 
he  aame  round,  with  that  air  of  ef&ciency  which  ever  charac- 
terwed  him,  to  take  a  review  of  them.  Stopping  opposite  to 
Tom,  who  had  been  attired  for  sale  in  his  best  broadcloth 
suit,  with  well-starched  linen  and  shining  bool^  he  briefly 
expressed  himself  as  follows  : — 

"  Stand  up." 

Tom  stood  np, 

"  Take  off  that  stock ! "  and,  as  Tom,  encumbered  by  his 
fetters,  proceeded  to  do  it,  he  assisted  him,  by  puUing  it, 
with  no  gentle  hand,  from  his  neck,  and  putting  it  in  his 
pocket. 

Legree  now  turned  to  Tom's  trunk,  which,  previous  to  this, 
he  had  been  ransacking,  and,  faking  from  it  a  pair  of  old 
pantaloons  and  a  dilapidated  coat,  which  Tom  had  been  went 
to  pat  on  about  his  stable^work,  he  sai^  hberating  Tom's 
hands  from  the  handcuff,  and  pointing  to  a  recess  in  among 
the  boxes, — 

"  You  go  there,  and  put  these  on." 
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Tcta  obeyed,  and  in  a  few  momenta  returned, 

"  Take  off  your  boots,"  said  Mr.  L^reo. 

Tom  did  60. 

"  There,"  eaid  the  former,  throwing  him  a  pair  of  ooaise, 
stout  Bhoee,  euch  aa  were  oommon'  among  the  slaves,  "  put 
tliese  on." 

In  Tom's  hurried  exchange,  be  had  not  forgotten  to 
transfer  his  cherished  Bible  to  bis  pocket.  It  was  well  he 
did  BO;  for  Mr.  Legree,  having  refitted  Tom'a  handcuffii, 
proceeded  deliberately  to  investigate  the  contents  of  hJa 
pockets.  He  drew  out  a  silk  handkerchief,  and  put  it  into 
his  own  pocket.  Several  little  trifles,  which  Tom  had  treasured, 
chiefly  because  they  had  amused  Eva,  he  looked  upon  with  a 
contemptuous  grunt,  and  tossed  them  over  his  shoulder  into 
the  river. 

Tom's  Methodist  hymn-book,  which,  in  bis  hurry,  he  had 
foi^tten,  he  now  held  up  and  turned  over. 

"  Humph  1  pious,  to  be  sure.  So,  what's  yer  name,— you 
belong  to  the  church,  eh  1 " 

"  Yes,  Mas'r,"  said  Tom,  firmly. 

"  Well,  I'll  soon  have  that  out  of  you.  I  have  none  o'  yer 
bawling,  praying,  singing  mggers  on  my  place  ;  so  remember. 
Novr,  mind  yourself"  he  said,  with  a  stamp  and  a  fierce  glanco 
of  his  grey  eye,  directed  at  Tom,  "I'm  your  church  now! 
Yon  underatand,- — you've  got  to  be  as  /  say." 

Something  within  the  silent  black  man  answered  ^o  I  and, 
as  if  repeated  by  an  invisible  voice,  came  the  words  of  an  old 
prophetic  scroll,  as  Eva  had  often  read  them  to  him, — "  Fear 
not !  for  I  have  redeemed  thee.  I  have  called  the©  by  my 
name.     Thou  art  minb  !  " 

But  Simon  Ixgree  heard  no  voice.  That  voice  is  one  he 
never  shall  hear.  He  only  glared  for  a  moment  on  the 
downcast  fiice  of  Tom,  and  walked  off.  He  took  Tom's 
trunk,  which  contained  a  very  neat  and  abundant  wardrobe, 
to  the  forecastle,  where  it  was  soon  surrounded  by  various 
hands  of  IJie  boat.  With  much  laughing,  at  the  expense  of 
niggers  who  tried  to  be  gentlemen,  the  articles  very  readily 
were  sold  to  one  and  another,  and  the  empty  trunk  finally 
put  up  at  auction.  It  was  a  good  joke,  they  all  thought, 
especially  to  see  how  Tom  looked  after  his  things,  as  they 
were  going  this  way  and  that ;  and  then  the  auction  of  the 
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ti-unk,  that  was  fiiDmer  than  all,  and  occasioned  abuncUmt 

witticisms.  ... 

This  little  afbir  being  over,  Simon  sauntered  up  again  to 
his  property. 

"  Now,  Tom,  I've  relieved  yon  of  any  extra  bi^gage, 
yoE  see.  Take  mighty  good  care  of  them  clothes.  It'll  be 
long  enough  'fore  you  get  more.  I  go  in  for  making  ni^^is 
careftil ;  one  suit  has  to  do  for  one  year,  on  my  place." 

Simon  next  walked  Ap  to  the  place  where  Emmeline  was 
sitting,  chained  to  another  woman. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  he  said,  chucking  her  under  the  chin, 
"  keep  up  your  spirits." 

The  involuntaiy  look  of  horror,  fri^t  and  aToraon  with 
which  the  girl  regarded  him,  did  not  escape  his  eye.  He 
frowned  fiercely. 

"  None  o"  your  shines,  gal  I  yon'a  got  to  keep  a  pleasant 
lace,  when  I  speak  to  ye, — d'ye  heart  And  yon,  you  old 
yellow  poco  moonshine  ! "  he  said,  giving  a  shove  to  the 
m.ulatto  woman  to  whom  Emmeline  was  chained,  "  don't  you 
carry  that  sort  of  fece  !  You's  got  to  look  chipper,  I  tell  ye ! " 

"  I  say,  all  on  ye,"  he  said  retreating  a  pace  or  two  back, 
"  look  at  me, — look  at  me, — look  me  right  in  the  eye, — ■ 
atraight,  now  !  "  said  he,  Btampii^  his  foot  at  every  pause. 

As  by  a  fescination,  every  eye  was  now  directed  to  the 
glaring  greenish-^ey  eyo  of  Simon. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  doubling  his  great,  heavy  fist  into  some- 
thing resembhng  a  blacksmith's  hammer,  "  d'ye  see  this  fist  1 
Heft  it !"  he  said,  bringing  it  down  on  Tom's  hand.  "  Look 
at  these  yer  bones  J  Well,  I  tell  ye,  this  yer  fist  has  got 
as  hard  as  iron  knoelcing  down  niggert.  I  never  see  t  e 
nigger,  yet,  I  couldn't  bring  down  with  one  crack,"  said  h^ 
bringing  his  fist  down  so  near  to  the  face  of  Tom  that  he 
winked  and  drew  back.  "  I  don't  keep  none  o'  yer  cttased 
overseers;  I  does  my  own  overseeing ;  and  I  tell  you,  things  M 
seen  to.  You's  every  one  on  ye  got  to  toe  the  mark,  I  tell 
yc  ;  qmck, — atmight, — the  moment  I  speak.  That's  the 
way  to  keep  in  with  me.  Ye  won't  find  no  soft  spot  in  me, 
nowhere.  So,  now,  mind  yerselvea ;  for  I  don't  show  no 
mercy  1" 

The  women  involuntarily  drew  in  their  breath,  and  the 
whole  gang  sat  with  downcast,  d^ected  &ceB.   Meanwhile, 
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Simon  turned  on  biB  heel,  and  marched  up  to  the  b^  of  the 
boat  for  a  dram. 

"  That's  the  way  I  begin  with  my  niggers,"  he  said  to  a 
gentlemanly  man,  who  had  stood  by  him  during  his  speech. 
"  It's  my  system  to  begin  strong, — juat  let'em  know  what 
to  eipect." 

"  Indeed  I "  Bfdd  the  stmnger,  looking  upon  hira  with 
the  curiosity  of  a  naturalist  studying  some  out-of-the-way 
epeoimea. 

"  Tea,  indeed.  I'm  none  o'  yer  gentlemen  planters,  with 
lily  fingers,  to  slop  round  and  be  cheated  by  some  old  cusa  of 
an  overseer  !  Just  feel  of  my  knuckles,  now ;  look  at  my 
fiat.  Tell  ye,  sir,  the  flesh  on't  has  come  jest  hke  a  stone, 
practising  on  ni^jCTB, — feel  on  it" 

The  stranger  applied  his  fingers  to  tJlB  implement  in  quea* 
tion,  and  simply  said, — 

"  'Tis  hard  enough ;  and,  I  suppose,"  he  added,  "  prartico 
has  made  your  heart  just  hke  it." 

"  Why,  yes,  I  may  say  so,"  sod  Simon,  with  a  hearty 
laugh.  "  I  reckon  there's  as  little  soft  in  me  as  in  any 
one  going.  Tell  you,  nobody  comas  it  over  me  !  Niggers 
never  gets  round  me,  ndther  with  acjualling  nor  soft  soap, 
— that's  a  feet" 

"  You  have  a  fine  lot  there," 

"  Real,"  said  Simon.  "  There's  that  Tom,  they  telled  me 
he  was  suthin'  uncommon.  I  paid  a  little  high  for  him,  'tendin' 
him  for  a  dnver  and  a  managing  chap  ;  only  get  the  notions 
out  that  he's  lamt  by  bein'  treated  as  niggers  never  ought  to 
be,  hell  do  prime  !  The  yellow  woman  I  got  took  in  in.  I 
rayther  think  she's  sickly,  but  I  shall  put  her  through  for 
what  she's  worth ;  she  may  last  a  year  or  two.  I  don't  go  for 
eavin'  niggers.  Use  up  and  buy  more  's  my  way; — -makes 
you  less  trouble,  and  I'm  quite  sure  it  comes  cheaper  iu  the 
end ; "  and  Simon  sipped  his  glass. 

"  And  how  long  do  they  generally  last  1 "  said  the  strai^r. 

"WeE,  don'no;  'cordm'  as  their  coiatitution  is.  Stout 
fellers  last  sii  or  seven  years;  trashy  ones  gets  worked  up  in 
two  or  three.  I  used  to,  when  I  fust  begun,  have  consider- 
able trouble  fiissiu'  with  'em  and  trying  to  make  'em  hold 
ont, — doctorin'  on  'em  up  when  they's  sick,  and  givin'  on 
'em  clothes  and  blankets,  and  what  not,  trying  to  keep  'em 
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ail  sort  o'  decent  and  comfortable.  Law,  'twasn't  no  sort  o' 
use  J  I  lost  money  on  'em,  and  'twas  hca[»  o'  trouble.  Now, 
"v  y^n  see,  I  just  put  'em  strfugLt  througb,  sick  or  well.  When 
one  nigger's  dead,  I  buy  another;  and  I  find  it  comes  cheaper 
and  easier,  every  way." 

The  stranger  turned  away,  and  seated  himself  beside  a 
gentleman,  who  had  been  listening  to  the  conversation  with 
repiesaed  uneasiness. 

"  You  must  not  take  that  fellow  to  be  any  specimen  of 
Southern  planters,"  s&id  he. 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  said  the  young  geutlemaU]  vith 
emphasis. 

"  He  is  a  mean,  low,  brutal  fellow  I "  said  the  other. 

"  And  yet  your  laws  allow  him  to  hold  any  number  of 
human  beings  subject  to  his  absolute  will,  without  even  a 
shadow  of  protection;  and,  low  as  he  is,  you  cannot  say  that 
there  are  not  many  such." 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "there  are  also  many  considerate 
and  humane  men  among  planters." 

"  Granted,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is 
you  considerate,  humane  men,  that  are  responsible  for  all  the 
brutality  and  outrt^e  wrought  by  these  wretches;  because, 
if  it  were  not  for  your  sanction  and  infiUence,  the  whole 
system  could  not  keep  foot-hold  for  an  hour.  If  there  were 
no  planters  except  such  as  that  one,"  said  he,  pointing  with 
Lis  finger  to  Legree,  who  stood  with  his  back  to  them,  "  the 
whole  thing  would  go  down  like  a  mill-stone.  It  is  your 
respectability  and  humanity  that  licenses  and  protect*  hia 
brutality." 

"  You  certainly  have  a  high  opinion  of  my  good  nature," 
said  the  planter,  smiling; "  but  I  advise  you  not  to  talk  quite 
so  loud,  as  there  are  people  on  board  the  boat  who  might  not 
be  quite  so  tolerant  to  opinion  aa  I  am.  You  liad  better  wait 
till  I  get  up  to  my  plantation,  and  there  you  may  abuse  us  all, 
quite  at  your  leisure." 

The  young  gentleman  coloured  and  snuled,  and  the  two 
were  soon  busf  in  a  ^^une  of  baokgammon.  Meanwhile^ 
another  conversation  was  going  on  in  the  lower  part  of  tbs 
boat,  between  Emmeline  and  the  mulatto  woman  with  whom 
she  was  confined.  As  was  natural,  they  were  eschangiag 
with  each  other  some  particulars  of  their  hiatorj-. 
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"  Who  did  you  belong  to  1 "  said  Emmeltne. 

"Well,  my  Maa'r  was  Mr,  Ellis, — ^lived  on  Levee-street. 
P'raps  you've  seen  the  house." 

"  Was  he  good  to  youl"  said  Emmeline. 

"Mostly,  till  he  tuk  sick.  He's  lain  sick,  off  and  on, 
more  than  six  months,  and  been  orfiil  oneasy.  'Peais  like 
he  warn't  wilUn'  to  ha^e  nobody  rest,  day  nor  night ;  and 
got  BO  cur'ous,  there  couldn't  nobody  suit  him.  'Pears  Uke 
he  Just  grew  crosser,  every  day;  kep  me  up  nights  till  I  got 
fiirly  beat  out,  and  couldn't  keep  awake  no  longer;  and 
'cause  I  got  to  sleep,  one  night.  Lore,  he  talk  so  or^  to  me, 
and  he  tell  me  he'd  aeU  me  to  jwt  the  hardeat  master  he  could 
find ;  and  he'd  promised  me  my  freedom,  too,  when  he  died," 

"  Had  yon  any  friends !"  said  Emmeline. 

"  Yea,  my  husband, — ^he's  a  blacksmith.  Mas'r  gen'ly  hired 
hnn  out.  Tht^  bx^  nue  off  so  quick,  I  didn't  even  have 
time  to  see  him;  and  I'a  got  four  children.  0,  dear  me  !" 
■aid  the  noman,  covering  her  bee  with  her  hands. 

It  ia  a  natural  impulse,  in  every  one,  when  they  hear  a  tale 
of  distresa,  to  think  of  soniething  to  eay  by  way  of  consola- 
tion. Emmeline  wwsted  to  say  something,  but  ahe  conid  not 
think  of  anything  to  say.  What  wsa  there  to  be  said  i  As 
by  a  common  consent,  tiiey  both  avoided,  with  fear  and  dread, 
all  mention  o£  the  horrible  man  who  was  now  their  master. 

True,  there  is  reli^ous  trust  for  even  the  darkest  hour. 
The  mnktto  woman  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church, 
and  had  an  unenl^tened  but  very  sinora^  spirit  of  piety. 
Emmeline  had  been  educated  much  more  intelligently, — 
tatight  to  read  and  write,  and  diligently  instruct^  in  the 
Bible,  by  the  care  of  a  &ithful  and  pious  mistreaa;  yet, 
would  it  not  tiy  the  faith  of  the  firmest  Christian,  to  find 
themselves  abandoned,  apparently,  of  God,  in  the  grasp  of 
ruthless  violence !  How  much  more  must  it  shake  the  &ith 
of  Christ's  poor  little  ones,  weak  in  knowledge  and  trader  iu 
years  I 

The  boat  moved  on, — freighted  with  its  weight  of  sorrow, 
— up  the  red,  muddy,  turbid  current,  through  the  abrupt, 
tortuous  windings  of  the  Red  River;  and  sad  eyes  gazed 
wearily  on  the  steep  red-clay  banks,  ea  they  glided  by  in 
dreaiy  sameness.  At  last  the  boat  stopped  at  a  smaU  town, 
and  L^rec^  with  bis  party,  t^sembarked. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


ToAiLiHt)  wearily  behind  a  rude  wagoo,  and  over  a  ruder 
road,  Tom  and  his  associateB  feced  onward. 

In  the  wagon  was  Heated  Simon  L^iree;  and  the  two  women, 
still  fettered  together,  were  stowed  away  with  some  baggage 
in  the  back  part  of  it ;  and  the  whole  company  were  seeking 
Legree'e  plantation,  which  lay  a  good  diatanoe  off 

It  was  a  wild,  foisaken  road,  now  winding  through  dreoiy 
pine  barrens,  where  the  wind  whispered  moumfiilly,  and  now 
over  log  causeways,  through  long  t^ress  swamps,  the  doleful 
trees  ri«ng  out  of  the  aUmy,  apongy  ground,  hung  with  long 
wreaths  of  funereal  black  moss ;  whde  ever  and  anon  the  loath- 
some form  of  the  moccasin  snake  might  be  seen  sliding  among 
broken  stumpe  and  shattered  branchoi  that  lay  here  and  there, 
rotting  in  the  water, 

It  is  disconsolate  enough,  tbis  riding,  to  the  stranger,  who> 
with  well-filled  pocket  and  well-appointed  horse,  threads  the 
lonely  way  on  gome  errand  of  business;  but  wilder,  drearier, 
to  the  man  enthralled,  whom  every  weary  step  bears  further 
from  all  that  man  loves  and  pmys  for. 

So  one  should  have  thought,  that  witnessed  the  sunken  and 
dejected  expression  on  those  dark  faces;  the  wistful,  patient 
weariness  with  which  those  sad  eyes  rested  on  object  tfter 
object  that  passed  them  in  their  sad  journey. 

Simon  rode  on,  however,  apparently  well  pleased,  occ»- 
sionalty  pulling  away  at  a  flask  of  spirit,  which  he  kept  in 
his  pocket. 

"I  say,  you!"  he  said,  as  he  turned  back  and  caught  a 
glance  at  the  dispirited  &ceB  around  him !  "  Strike  up  a 
song,  boys, — come!" 

llie  men  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  "come"  was  n- 
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peated,  with  a  smart  craok  of  the  whip  which  the  driver 
carried  ia  his  hands.     Tom  began  &  Methodist  hymn, — 
"  Janualem,  m;  iuqipf  home, 
Nune  eTer  dear  to  me  1 
'When  ^all  m;  boitovs  havG  an  end. 
Thy  joys  when  shall — " 
"Sbutup,  you  black  cubs!"  roared  Legree;  "did  ye  think 
I  wanted  any  o'  yer  infernal  old  Methodism  1    I  eay,  tune  up, 
now,  something  real  rowdy, — quick  !" 

One  of  the  other  men  struck  up  one  of  those  unmeaning 
soDga.  common  among  the  slaves, — 

"  Has'i  see'd  me  colch  a  coon, 
High,  boja,  high  I 
He  langh'd  to  split, — d'jo  see  the  moon,  i 

Ho '.  ho !  ho !  boys,  no  ! 
Ho  I  yo !  hi — e  t  oh  I " 
The  singer  appeared  to  make  up  the   eong  to  hia  own 
pleasure,  generally  hitting  on  rhyme,  without  much  attempt 
at  reason ;  and  aU  the  party  took  up  the  chorus,  at  intervals, 
"  Ho  i  ho  !  ho  ,'  boye,  ho  ! 
High— e— -oh  I  high— e— oh!" 
It  was  Bung  very  boisterously,  and  with  a  forced  attempt 
at  merrimeot;  but  no  wail  of  despair,  no  words  of  impas- 
sioned pr^iyer,  could  have  had  such  a  depth  of  woe  in  them 
as  the  wild  notes  of  the  chorus.     As  if  the  poor,  dumb  heart, 
tiireatened,- — prisoned, — took  refuge  in  that  inarticulate  sano- 
tuwy  of  music,  and  found  there  a  language  in  which  to 
breathe  its  prayer  to  God  !     There  was  a  prayer  in  it,  which 
Simon  could  not  hear.     He  only  heard  the  boys  singing 
noisily,  and  was  well  pleased;  he  was  making  them  "keep 
up  their  spirits." 

"  Well,  my  httle  dear,"  said  he,  turning  to  Emmeline,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  her  shoulder,  "we're  almost  home  !" 

When  Ii^iree  scolded  and  stormed,  Emmeline  was  terrified 
but  when  he  laid  his  band  on  her,  and  spoke  ae  he  now  did 
she  felt  as  if  she  had  rather  be  would  strike  her.  The  ei 
presdon  of  his  eyes  made  her  soul  sick,  and  her  desh  creep. 
Involuntarily  she  clung  closer  to  the  mulatto  woman  by  her 
side,  as  if  she  were  her  mother. 

"  You  didn't  ever  wear  ear-rings,"  he  said,  taking  hold  of 
her  small  ear  with  his  coarse  fingers. 

"No,  Mas'rl"  swd  Emmeline,  trembling  and  looking  down. 
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"  Well,  m  pve  you  a  pair,  when  we  get  home,  if  you're 
a  good  girL  You  needn't  be  so  frightened ;  I  don't  meKit  to 
make  you  work  very  hard.  You'll  have  fine  times  with  me, 
and  live  like  a  lady, — only  be  a  good  girl." 

Legree  had  been  drinking  to  that  d^ree  that  he  was  in- 
dining  to  be  very  gmoious ;  and  it  was  about  this  time  that 
the  encloaureB  of  the  plantation  rose  to  vieW.  The  estate  had 
formerly  beloi^ed  to  a  gentleman  of  opulence  and  taste,  who 
had  bestowed  some  considerable  attention  to  the  adornment 
of  his  grounds.  Having  died  insolvent,  it  had  been  porrfiased, 
at  ft  bargain,  by  L^ree,  who  \ised  it,  as  he  did  everything 
else,  merely  as  an  implement  for  money-making.  The  place 
had  that  ragged,  forlorn  appearance,  which  is  always  produced 
by  the  evidence  that  the  care  of  the  former  owner  has  been 
left  to  go  to  utter  decay. 

What  was  once  a  smooth-Hhaven  lawn  before  the  house, 
dotted  hera  and  there  with  ornamental  shrubs,  was  now 
covered  with  frowsy  tangled  grass,  with  horse-posta  eet  up, 
here  and  there,  in  it,  where  the  turf  was  stamped  away,  and 
the  ground  littered  with  broken  pails,  cohs  of  com,  and  other 
slovenly  remains.  Here  and  there,  a  mildewed  jessamine  or 
honeysuckle  hung  raggedly  from  scmie  ornamental  support, 
which  had  been  pushed  to  one  side  by  being  used  as  a  h<aee- 
post.  What  once  was  a  large  garden  was  now  all  grown  over 
with  weeds,  through  which,  here  and  there,  some  solitary 
exotic  reared  its  forsaken  head.  What  had  bewi  a  conser- 
vatory had  now  no  window-sashes,  and  on  the  mouldering 
shelves  stood  some  dry,  forsaken  flower-pots,  with  sticks  in 
them,  whose  dried  leaves  showed  they  had  once  been  planta. 

The  wagon  rolled  up  a  weedy  gravel  walk,  under  a  noble 
avenue  of  China  trees,  whose  graceful  forms  and  ever-spring- 
ing foliage  seemed  to  be  the  only  things  there  that  n^ect 
could  not  daunt  or  alter, — like  noble  spirita,  so  deeply  rooted 
in  goodness,  as  to  flourish  and  grow  stronger  amid  dis- 
conragement  and  decay. 

The  house  had  been  large  and  handsome.  It  was  built  in 
a  manner  common  at  the  South;  a  wide  verandah  of  two 
stories  running  round  every  part  of  the  house,  into  which 
every  outer  door  i^iened,  the  lower  tier  being  mippotted  by 
brick  pillflTB. 

But  the  place  looked  desolate  and  uncomfortable;  Scnne 
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wmdowB  stopped  up  with  bo&rda,  some  with  Bhattered  panee, 
and  shutteiB  hanging  bj  a.  siu^  hinge,'— elU  tailing  of  coame 
ne^^t  and  discomfort. 

Bits  of  board,  strav,  old  decayed  bairela  and  boxes,  gar~ 
oisbed  tlie  ground  in  all  directions;  and  three  or  four  fnro- 
eious-looking  dogs,  roused  by  the  sound  of  the  wagon-wheels, 
came  teiuring  out,  and  were  with  difficulty  reetnuned  from 
laying  hold  of  Tom.  and  his  companions,  by  the  efiurt  of  the 
ifb^ed-Berrantfi  who  came  aiW  them. 

"  Ye  Be«  what  ye'd  get !"  said  Legree,  caressing  the  d<^ 
with  grim  satis&ction,  and  turning  to  Tom  and  his  com- 
panions. "  Ye  see  what  ye'd  get,  if  ye  tiy  tu  run  ofF.  These 
yer  doga  has  been  raised  to  track  niggers;  and  they'd  jest 
as  soon  chaw  one  on  ye  up  ea  eat  their  supper.  So,  miqd 
yerself !  How  now,  aimbo  ! "  he  said,  to  a  n^ed  fellow, 
without  any  brim  to  his  hat,  who  was  officious  in  his  atten- 
tions.    "  How  have  things  been  going !" 

"  Fust  rate,  Mas'r." 

"Quimbo,"  said  Legree  to  another,  who  was  making 
zealous  demonstrations  to  attract  his  attention,  "  ye  minded 
what  1  teliedye?" 

"Guess  I  did,  didn't  I!" 

These  two  coloured  men  were  Qm  two  principal  bands  on 
the  plantation.  Legree  bad  trained  them  in  savageness  and 
brulility  as  systematically  as  he  had  hia  bull-dogs;  and,  ly 
long  practice  in  hardness  and  cruelty,  brou^t  their  wiole 
nature  to  about  the  same  range  of  capacities.  It  is  a  common 
remark,  and  one  that  is  thought  to  militate  strongly  against 
the  character  of  the  race,  that  the  negro  oveiseer  is  always 
more  tyrannical  and  cruel  than  the  white  one.  This  is  simply 
saying  that  the  negro  mind  has  been  more  crowed  and  de- 
baaed  than  the  ithite.  It  is  no  more  true  of  this  race  than 
of  ereiy  oppressed  race,  the  world  over.  The  slave  is  always 
a  tynmt,  if  be  can  get  a  chance  to  be  one. 

Legree,  like  some  potentates  we  read  of  in  histoi;,  goremed 
his  plantation  by  a  sort  of  reeolutioa  of  foroea.  Sambo  and 
Quimbo  cordially  hated  each  oUierj  the  plantation  hand^  one 
and  all,  cordially  hated  them ;  and,  by  playing  off  one  against 
another,  he  was  pretty  sure,  through  one  or  tite  other  of  the 
three  parties,  to  get  informed  of  whatever  was  on  fijot  in  the 
pkoa 
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Nobody  can  live  entirely  without  Bocial  interoonise;  and 
Legree  encouraged  his  two  black  satellites  to  a  kind  of  ooarae 
femiliarily  with  him, — a  familiarity,  howerer,  at  any  moment 
liable  to  get  one  or  the  other  of  IJiem  into  tronble;  for,  on 
the  slightest  proTOcation,  one  of  them  always  stood  ready,  at 
a  nod,  to  be  a  tniniBter  of  his  vengeanoe  on  the  oth«-. 

As  they  stood  there  now  by  Legreo,  they  seemed  aa  apt 
illustration  of  the  &ct  that  brutal  men  are  lower  even  than 
animals.  Their  coarse,  dark,  heavy  features ;  their  graat  eyob, 
rolling  envioosly  on  each  other;  their  barbarous,  gottiml, 
half-brute  intonation ;  their  dilapidated  garments  fluttering  in 
the  wind, — were  all  iu  admirable  keeping  with  the  vile  and 
imwboleeome  character  of  everything  about  the  place. 

"  Here,  you  Sambo,"  said  I<^;ree,  "  take  tl^se  yer  boys 
down  to  the  quarters ;  and  here's  a  gal  I've  got  for  you," 
said  be,  as  he  separated  the  mulatto  woman  from  EmmeUne, 
and  pushed  her  towards  him ; — "  I  promised  to  bring  you 
one,  you  know," 

'    The  woman  gave  a  sudden  start,  and,  dmwing  back,  said, 
suddenly, — 

"  0,  Mas'r!  I  left  my  old  man  in  New  Orleans," 

"  What  of  that,  you ;  won't  you  want  one  here !  None 

o'  your  words, — go  'long ! "  said  Legree,  raising  his  whip. 

"  Come,  mistress,"  he  said  to  Emmeline,  "  you  go  in  here 
with  ma" 

A  dsA,  wild  &ce  was  seen,  for  a  moment,  to  glance  at 
the  window  of  the  house ;  and,  as  L^ree  opened  the  door,  a 
f&male  voice  said  something,  in  a  quick,  imperative  tone. 
Tom,  who  was  looking,  with  anxious  interest,  after  Emme- 
Une, aa  she  went  in,  noticed  this,  and  heard  Legree  answer, 
angrily,  "  You  may  hold  your  tongue !  I'll  do  as  I  please,  for 
all  you  1" 

'Tom  heard  no  more ;  for  he  was  Boon  foUowii^  Sambo  to 
the  quarters.  The  quarters  was  a  little  sort  of  street  of  rode 
shanties,  in  a  row,  in  a  part  of  the  plantation,  &r  off  from  the 
house.  They  had  a  forlorn,  bratal,  forsakeD  air.  Tom's  heart 
sunk  when  he  saw  them.  He  bad  been  comforting  himself 
with  the  thought  of  a  cottage,  rude,  indeed,  but  one  which, 
he  might  make  neat  and  quiet,  and  where  he  might  have  a 
shelf  for  his  Bible,  and  a  place  to  be  alone  out  of  his  labour- 
ing hours.     He  looked  into  several ;  they  were  men  rude 
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ahells,  destituto  of  tm;  species  of  furaiture,  except  a  heap  of 
straw,  foul  with  dirt,  spread  confusedly  over  the  floor,  whidi 
was  merely  the  bare  ground,  trodden  hard  hy  the  tramping 
of  innumerable  feet. 

"  Which  of  these  wiU  be  mine  I"  said  he,  to  Sambo, 
submissively. 

"  Dim'no ;  ken  turn  in  here,  I  'spose,"  said  Sambo ;  "  'spects 
thar'a  room  for  another  tbar;  thill's  a  pretty  smart  tM»p  o' 
ni^era  to  each  on  'em,  now ;  sur^  I  dua'no  what  Ts  to  do 
with  more." 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  whoi  the  weary  occupants  of 
the  shanties  came  flocking  home, — men  and  women,  in  soiled 
and  tattered  garments,  surly  and  uncomfortable,  and  in  do 
mood  to  look  pleasantly  on  new-comers.  The  small  viJlf^ 
was  ajire  with  no  inviting  sounds ;  hoarse,  guttural  voices 
contending  at  the  hand-mille  where  their  morsel  of  hard 
com  was  yet  to  be  ground  into  meal,  to  fit  it  for  the  cake  that 
was  to  constitute  their  only  supper.  From  the  earliest  dawn 
of  the  day,  they  had  been  in  the  fields,  pressed  to  work  under 
the  driving  lash  of  the  overseers ;  for  it  was  now  in  the  very 
heat  and  hurry  of  the  season,  and  no  means  was  left  untried  to 
press  every  one  up  to  the  top  of  their  capabilities.  "  True," 
says  the  n^ligent  lounger  j  "picking  cotton  isn't  hard  work," 
Lm't  it  1  And  it  isn't  much  inconvenience,  either,  to  have  one 
drop  of  water  feU  on  your  head ;  yet  the  worst  torture  of 
the  Inquisition  is  produced  by  drop  after  drop,  drop  after 
drop,  iidling  moment  after  moment,  with  monotonous  suc- 
cession, on  the  same  spot ;  and  work,  in  itself  not  hard,  be- 
comes so,  by  being  pressed,  hour  after  hour,  with  unvarying, 
unrelenting,  sameness,  with  not  even  the  consciousness  of  free^ 
wiU  to  take  from  its  tediousness.  Tom  looked  in  vain  among 
the  gang,  as  they  poured  alon^  for  companionable  feces.  He 
saw  only  sullen,  scowling,  imbruted  men,  and  feeble,  dis- 
couraged women,  or  women  that  were  not  women, — the 
strong  pushii^  away  the  weak, — the  gross,  unrestricted 
nn'tn^l  selfishness  of  human  beings,  of  whom  nothing  good 
was  expected  and  desired ;  and  who,  treated  in  every  way  like 
brutes,  had  sunk  as  nearly  to  their  level  as  it  was  possible  for 
hmnan  beii^  to  da  To  a  late  hour  in  the  night  the  sound 
of  the  grini£ng  was  protracted ;   for  the  mills  were  few  in 
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number  compared  witii  the  grindeiB,  asd  tie  veuy  and 
fe^le  onea  were  driven  back  by  the  strong,  and  oftine  on  last 
in  their  turn. 

"  Ho  JO '."  s^d  Sambo,  ooming  to  the  mohtto.  wMnan, 
and  throwii^  down  a  bag  of  ccvn  before  h«r ;  "  what  a  caea 
yoaamel" 

"  Lucy,"  aaid  Hie  woman. 

"  Wal,  Lucy,  you  my  woman  now.  To  grind  dia  yet  com, 
and  get  my  euppet  baked,  ye  bar!" 

"  I  an't  your  woman,  and  I  won't  be  1"  said  the  woman, 
with  the  shaip,  sudden  courage  of  deepair  j  "  you  go  'long !" 

"  rU  kick  you,  then  I"  said  Smnbo,  raiidng  bis  £oot  tlu«ftt- 
tauo^y. 

"  Ye  may  kill  me,  if  ye  cbooea, — the  socmer  the  better  1 
Wi^'t  I  wa«  dead ! "  euid  ahe. 

"  I  say,  Sambo,  you  go  to  apilin'  the  hands,  I'll  tell  Uaa'v 
o'  you,"  said  Quimbo,  who  waa  busy  at  the  mill,  from  which 
he  had  vicioualy  driven  two  or  three  tired  women,  who  wvix 
waiting  to  grind  their  oom. 

"  And  I'll  tell  him  ye  won't  let  the  women  come  to  the 
mills,  yo  old  nigger  1"  said  Sambo.  "  Yo  jea  ke^  to  yo  own 
row." 

Tom  waa  hungry  with  hit  day'a  journey,  and  almost  faint 
for  want  of  food. 

"  Thar,  yo !"  aaid  Quimbo,  throwing  down  a  coarse  bag, 
which  contained  a  peek  of  com  ;  "  thar,  nigger,  grab,  take  car 
on't, — you  won  t  get  no  more,  dU  jbt  week." 

Tom  waited  till  a  late  hour,  to  get  a  place  at  the  mills ; 
and  then,  moved  by  the  utter  wearineas  of  two  women,  whom 
he  saw  trying  to  grind  their  com  there,  he  ground  for  them, 
put  togethOT  the  decaying  brands  of  the  fire,  wliere  many  h&d 
baked  cakes  befbre  t,hem,  and  then  went  about  getting  his  own 
supper.  It  was  a  new  kind  of  wOTk  there, — a  deed  of  charity, 
small  as  it  was;  but  it  woke  an  answering  toach  in  their 
hearta, — an  eipreasion  of  womanly  kindness  came  over  their 
hard  iaces ;  they  mixed  his  cake  for  him,  and  tended  its 
baking ;  and  Tom  sat  down  by  the  light  of  the  firc^  and  drew 
out  hie  Bible, — for  he  had  need  of  comfort. 

"  What's  that  1 "  said  one  of  the  women. 

"  A  Bible,"  said  Tom. 

"  Good  Lord  I  han't  eeen  un  luuoe  I  was  in  Kentuck." 
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"  Was  yoa  raised  in  Eentuok  t"  eaid  Tom,  viUi  intereEt. 

"  Yei^  and  wdl  nised,  too;  iMver  'spected  to  come  to  dis 
yer !"  lud  ttie  iromui,  oi^hig. 

"  Wha^a  dat  &r  book,  aQj  way  t"  said  the  other  woman. 

"  Why,  the  Bible." 

"  LftWB  a  me !  what's  dat  1"  said  the  woman. 

"  Do  tdl  I  joii  never  beam  on't ) "  stud  the  other  woman. 
"  I  lued  to  bar  MiKis  a  readia'  on't^  Bometimea,  in  Kentuck ; 
but,  lawa  o'  me !  wo  don't  bar  nothin'  here  but  crackin'  and 
BWarin'." 

"  Read  a  piece,  anyways  !"  said  the  first  woman,  curiondy, 
seeing  Tom  attentively  poring  oyer  it, 

Tom  read, — "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  yon  reEt." 

"  Them's  good  wordfi  enough"  said  the  woman ;  "  who 
says 'em)" 

"  The  Lord,"  said  Tom. 

"  I  jest  wish  I  know'd  whar  to  find  him,"  said  the  woman, 
"  I  would  go;  'pears  hke  I  nevar  should  get  rested  ag'in.  My 
flesh  is  ftirly  sore,  and  I  tremble  all  over  every  day,  aad 
Sambo's  sUers  a  jawin'  at  me,  'cause  I  doesn't  pick  &8ter; 
and  nights  it's  moat  midnight  'fore  I  can  get  my  suppw ;  sad 
den  'pears  like  I  don't  turn  over  and  shut  my  eyes  'fcve  I  hear 
de  bom  blow  to  get  up,  and  at  it  ag'in  in  de  momin'.  If  I 
knew  whar  de  Lor  was,  I'd  tell  him." 

"  He's  here,  he's  everywhere,"  said  Tom. 

"  Lor,  yon  an't  gwine  to  make  me  believe  dat  ar  1  I  know 
de  Lord  an't  here,"  said  the  woman ;  "  'tan't  no  use  talking, 
thoi^L  I's  jest  gwme  to  camp  down,  and  sleep  while  I 
ken." 

The  women  went  off  to  th«r  cabins,  and  Tom  sat  alone  by 
the  smouldering  fire  that  flickered  up  redly  in  his  &£e.  The 
silver,  fair-browed  moon  rose  in  the  purple  sky,  and  looked 
down,  calm  and  silent,  as  God  looks  on  the  scene  of  misery 
and  oppression, — looked  calmly  on  the  lone  black  man,  as  he 
sat,  widi  bis  arms  folded,  and  his  Bible  on  his  kuee. 

"  Is  God  herb)"  Ah,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  untaught 
heart  to  keep  its  faith,  unswerving,  in  the  &ce  of  dire  mis- 
rule, and  palp^le,  unrebuked  injiMice !  In  that  simple 
heart  waged  a  fierce  conflict :  the  crushing  sense  of  wron^ — 
the  foreshadowing  of  a  whole  life  of  future  misery, — the  wreck 
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of  all  past  hopes,  moumftilly  toaaing  in  the  soul's  sight,  like 
dead  corpses  of  wife,  and  duld,  and  friend,  rising  from  the 
dark  wave,  and  surging  in  the  &ce  of  the  baJf-drowaed 
mariner  !  Ah,  was  it  easy  here  to  beliere  and  hold  fost  the 
great  password  of  Christian  fiiitli,  that  "  God  is,  and  is  the 
BEWABDER  of  them  that  diligently  seek  Him  %" 

Tom  rose  disconsolate,  and  stumbled  into  the  cabin  that 
had  been  allotted  to  him.  The  floor  was  already  strewn  with 
weaiy  sleepers,  and  the  foul  air  of  the  place  almost  repelled 
him;  but  the  heavy  night-dews  were  ohill,  and  his  limbs 
weai^,  and,  wrapping  about  him  a  tattered  blanket,  which 
formed  his  only  bed-clothing,  he  stretched  himself  in  the 
straw,  and  fell  asleep. 

In  dreams,  a  gentle  voice  came  ot»  his  ear ;  be  was  sitting 
on  the  mossy  seat  in  the  garden  by  Lake  Pontohartrain,  and 
Era,  with  her  serious  eyes  bent  downward,  was  reading  to 
him  from  the  Bible ;  and  he  heard  her  read, — 

"  When  thou  pasaest  through  the  waters,  I  will  be  with 
thee ;  and  the  rivers,  they  shall  not  overflow  ttiee ;  when  thou 
walkest  through  the  fire,  thou  shalt  not  be  burned ;  neither 
shall  the  flame  kindle  upon  thee.  For  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God, 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  thy  Saviour." 

Gradually  the  words  seemed  to  melt  and  fade,  as  in  a 
divine-music;  the  child  raised  her  deep  eyes,  aud fixed  them 
lovingly  on  him,  and  rays  of  warmth  and  comfort  seemed  to 
go  from  them  to  his  heart ;  and,  as  if  wafted  on  the  mnaic, 
she  seemed  to  rise  on  shining  wings,  from  which'flakes  and 
spangles  of  gold  fell  off  like  sbirs,  and  she  was  gone. 

Tom  woke.  Was  it  a  dream  1  Let  it  pass  for  one.  But 
who  shall  say  that  that  sweet  young  spirit,  which  in  life  bo 
yearned  to  comfort  and  console  the  distressed,  was  forbidden 
of  God  to  assume  this  ministty  after  death) 

It  I*  a  be&ntifal  belief, 

Th&t  ever  roaiid  oar  head 
Are  hoTeiing,  on  angel  wingi. 

The  BpiritB  of  the  dead. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXIII. 


"  And  behold  the  tean  of  ench  m  were  oppressed,  and 
they  bad  no  comrorter ;  and  on  the  eide  of  Ibeir  oppieiBois 
there  was  potrer;  bnt  Uiey  had  no  comfbrtw," — Eiooi.  ir,  I, 

It  took  but  a  short  time  to  familiarize  Tom  irith  all  that 
was  to  be  hoped  or  feared  in  his  new  way  of  life.  He  was  an 
expert  and  efficient  workEoaa  in  whatever  he  undertook ;  and 
was,  both  from  habit  and  principle,  prompt  and  &ithful. 
Quiet  and  peaceable  in  his  dispoeition,  he  hoped,  by  luremit- 
ting  diligence,  to  avert  from  himself  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
evils  of  his  condition.  He  eav  enough  of  abuse  and  misery 
to  make  him  sick  and  weary;  but  he  determined  to  toil  on, 
with  religious  patience,  committing  himself  to  Him  that 
judgeth  righteously,  not  without  hope  that  some  way  of 
escape  might  yet  be  opened  to  him. 

L^iree  took  silent  note  of  Tom's  availability.  He  rated 
him  as  a  fiiBt-olass  hand ;  and  yet  he  felt  a  secret  dislike  to 
him, — the  native  antipathy  of  bad  to  good.  He  saw  plainly, 
that  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  hie  violence  and  brutality 
fell  on  the  helpless,  Tom  took  notice  of  it ;  for,  so  subtle 
is  the  atmosphere  of  opinion,  that  it  will  make  itoelf  felt, 
witlkout  words;  and  the  opinion  even  of  a  slave  may  annoy  a 
master.  Tom  in  various  ways  manifested  a  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, a  commiseration  for  his  fellow-sufferers,  strange  and  new 
to  them,  which  was  watched  with  a  jealous  eye  by  Legree. 
He  had  purchased  Tom  with  a  view  of  eventually  making 
him  a  sort  of  overseer,  with  whom  he  might,  at  times,  entrust 
his  affidrs,  in  short  absences;  and,  iu  his  view,  the  first, 
second,  and  third  requisite  for  that  place,  was  hardneit. 
L^;ree  made  up  his  mind,  that,  as  Tom  was  not  hard  to  his 
hand,  he  would  harden  him  forthwith  ;  and  some  few  weeks 
after  Tom  had  been  on  the  place,  he  determined  to  oommeooe 
the  process. 

Oike  morning,  when  the  hands  were  mustered  for  the  field, 
Tom  noticed,  with  surprise,  a  new  comer  among  them,  whose 
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appearance  ezdted  his  attention.  It  iraa  a  wonmn,  taU  and 
slenderlj  formed,  with  remarkably  delicate  hands  and  feet^ 
and  dr^sed  in  neat  and  respectable  garments.  By  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  fe«e,  Fdie  might  have  been  between  thirtj-five 
and  forty ;  and  it  waa  a  fiwe  that,  once  seen,  could  never  be 
forgotten, — one  of  those  that,  at  a  glance,  seem  ta  convey  to 
us  an  idea  of  a  wild,  painiiil,  and  romantic  history.  Her 
forehead  was  high,  and  her  eyebrows  marked  with  lieautifitl 
clearness.  Her  strtught^  well-farmed  nose,  her  £nely-cut 
mouth,  and  the  graceful  contour  of  her  head  and  neck,  showed 
that  she  must  once  have  been  beautiAil ;  but  her  &ee  was 
deeply  wrinkled  with  lines  of  pain,  and  of  proud  and  bitt^ 
enduranoe.  Her  complexion  was  sallow  and  unhealthy,  her 
cheeks  thin,  her  features  sharp,  and  her  whole  form  emaciated. 
But  her  eye  was  the  moat  remarkable  feature, — so  large,  so 
heavily  black,  ovOTshadowed  by  long  iashee  of  equal  darkoese, 
and  Bo  wildly,  mouruMly  despairing.  There  was  a  fierce 
pride  and  defiance  in  every  hne  of  her  fhce,  in  evety  curve  ot 
the  flexible  lip,  in  every  motion  of  her  body;  but  in  her  eye 
was  a  deep,  settled  nig^t  of  anguish,— an  eipresidon  so  hope- 
less and  unchanging  as  to  contrast  fearfully  with  the  booid 
and  pride  expreeeed  by  her  whole  demeanour. 

where  she  came  fi^m,  or  who  she  was,  Tom  did  not  know. 
The  first  he  did  know,  she  vaa  walking  by  his  side,  erect  and 
proud,  in  the  dim  grey  of  the  dawn.  To  the  gang,  howevo', 
aha  was  known  ;  for  Uiere  was  much  looking  and  tiu-cing  of 
heads,  and  a  Bmothered  yet  apparent  exultation  among  the 
miserable,  ragged,  half-starved  creatures  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded. 

"  Got  to  come  to  it,  at  last, — grad  of  it !"  stud  one. 

"  He  I  he  1  he  ! "  said  another ;  "  youll  know  how  good  it 
is,  Uiese  1 " 

"  We'D  see  her  work  ! " 

"  Wonder  if  shell  get  a  cutting  up  at  night,  like  the  rest 
of  us!" 

"  I'd  be  glad  to  see  her  down  for  a  fl<^ng.  111  bound  ]" 
said  another. 

The  woman  took  no  notice  of  these  taunts,  but  walked  <m, 
with  the  same  expression  of  angry  scorn,  as  if  she  heard 
nothing.  Tom  had  always  lived  among  refined  and  culti- 
vated people,  and  he  felt  intuitively,  from  her  air  and  b 
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thftt  she  belonged  to  that  class ;  but  bow  or  why  she  could  be 
fellen  to  those  degrading  circumstanc«e,  be  could  not  tell. 
The  viunau  neither  looked  at  him  nor  spoke  to  him,  thoi^h, 
all  the  way  to  the  field,  she  kept  dose  at  bis  (dde. 

Tom  WM  soon  busy  at  his  work ;  hut,  as  the  woman  was  at 
no  great  distance  from  him,  he  often  glanced  an  eye  to  her,  at 
her  work.  He  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  a  nadve  adroitness  and 
faandiness  made  the  task  to  her  an  easier  one  than  it  proved 
to  many.  She  picked  very  bst  and  very  clean,  and  with  aa 
air  of  aoom,  as  if  she  despised  both  the  work  and  the  dis- 
grace and  humiliation  of  the  circumstances  ia  which  she  was 
placed. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  Tom  was  working  near  the 
mulatto  womau  who  had  been  bought  in  the  same  lot  with 
himself.  She  was  evidently  in  a  conditioa  of  ^eat  suffering, 
and  Tom  often  heard  her  praying,  as  she  wavered  and 
trembled,  and  seemed  about  to  &11  down.  Tom  silently,  aa 
he  came  near  to  her,  transferred  several  handfuls  of  cotton 
from  his  own  sack  to  here. 

"  0,  don't,  don't !"  said  t^e  woman,  looking  surprised ; 
"  it'll  get  you  into  trouble." 

Just  thea  Sambo  came  up.  He  seemed  to  have  a  special 
spite  agfunst  this  woman ;  and,  flonrisbing  his  whip,  said,  in 
brutal  guttural  tones,  "What  dis  yer.  Luce, — foolin'  a'1" 
and,  with  the  word,  kicking  the  woman  with  his  heavy  oow- 
bide  shoe,  he  struck  Tom  across  the  face  with  bis  whip. 

Tom  dlently  resumed  his  task ;  but  the  woman,  before  at 
the  last  point  of  exhaustion,  fitinted. 

"  I'll  bring  her  to !"  said  the  driver,  with  a  brutal  griu. 
"  111  give  her  something  better  than  cam|diire !"  and,  taking 
a  pin  from  his  coat-sleeve,  be  buried  it  to  the  head  in  her 
flesh.  .  The  woman  groaned,  and  half  rose.  "  Get  up,  you 
beast,  and  work,  will  yer,  or  I'll  show  yer  a  trick  more !" 

The  woman  seemed  stimulated,  for  a  few  momenta,  to  an 
unnatural  strength,  and  worked  with  desperate  eagerness. 

"  See  that  ye  keep  to  dat  ar,"  said  the  man,  "  or  yerll 
wish  yen's  dead  to-night,  T  reckin  !" 

"  "That  I  do  now  I "  Tom  heard  her  say ;  and  f^ain  ho 
heard  her  say,  "  0  Lord,  how  long !  0  Lord,  why  don't 
you  help  usi" 

At  tho  risk  of  all  that  he  might  suffer,  Tom  came  ft>r- 
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ward  again,  and  put  all  tlie  cotton  iu  hU  sack  into  Qte 

"  0,  you  mustn't  1  you  don'no  what  they'll  do  to  ye!" 
said  the  woman. 

"  I  can  bar  it  1 "  said  Tom,  "  better'n  you ; "  and  he  wag 
at  his  place  again.     It  passed  in  a  moment. 

Suddenly,  tlie  stranger  woman  whom  we  have  described, 
and  who  had,  in  the  course  of  her  work,  come  near  enoog^ 
to  hear  Tom's  last  words,  raised  her  heavy  black  eyes,  and 
fixed  them,  lor  a  second,  on  him  ;  then,  talung  a  quantity  of 
cotton  from  her  basket,  she  placed  it  in  his. 

"  You  know  nothing  about  this  place,"  she  said,  "or  you 
wouldn't  have  done  that.  When  you've  been  here  a  month, 
youll  be  done  helping  anybody ;  youll  find  it  hard  enough 
to  take  care  of  your  own  skin  1 " 

"  The  Lord  forbid.  Missis  !"  said  Tom,  using  inetliictively 
to  his  field  companion  the  respectful  form  proper  to  the  high 
bred  with  whom  he  had  lived. 

"The  Lord  never  visits  these  parts,"  said  the  woman,  bit- 
terly, as  she  went  nimbly  forward  with  her  work  ;  and  again 
the  scomfiil  smile  curled  her  lips. 

But  the  action  of  the  woman  had  been  seen  by  the  Anver, 
tiCToss  the  field ;  and,  flourishing  his  whip,  be  came  up  to 
her. 

"  What  I  what  ! "  he  said  to  the  woman,  with  an  ur  of 
triumph,  "  tou  a  foolin'  1  Go  along  !  yer  under  me  now, — 
mind  yourself,  or  yer'U  cotch  it !" 

A  glance  like  ^eet-lightnii^  suddenly  flashed  from  thoee 
black  eyes  ;  and,  facing  about^  with  quivering  lip  and  dilated 
nostrils,  she  drew  herself  up,  and  fixed  a  glance,  blazing  with 
'  rage  and  scorn,  on  the  driver. 

"  Dog  !"  she  said,  "  touch  me,  if  you  dare  !  I've  power 
enough,  yet,  to  have  you  torn  by  the  dogs,  burnt  alive,  cat  to 
inches  !     I've  only  to  say  the  word  !" 

"  Wbat  de  devil  you  here  for  den)"  ewd  the  man,  evi- 
dently cowed,  and  sidlenly  retreating  a  step  or  two.  "Didnt 
mean  no  harm,  Misse  Casay  !" 

"  Keep  your  distance,  then  !"  said  the  woman.  And,  in 
truth,  the  man  seemed  greatly  inclined  to  attend  to  something 
at  the  other  end  of  the  field,  and  started  otf  in  quiok  time. 

The  woman  suddenly  turned  to  her  work,  and  labonred 
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with  a  despatch  that  w&a  perfectly  astonishing  to  Tom.  She 
seemed  to  work  by  magio.  '  Before  the  day  was  through,  her 
basket  was  fiUed,  crowded  down,  and  piled,  and  she  had 
sevetal  timea  put  largely  into  Tom's.  Long  after  dusk,  the 
whole  weaiy  train,  with  their  baskets  on  their  heads,  defiled 
up  to  the  boilding  appropriated  to  the  storing  and  weighing 
the  cotton.  Lq^  wae  there,  busily  conversiDg  with  the 
two  drivers. 

"Dat  ar  Tom's  gwine  to  make  a  powerfVd  deal  o'  trouble ; 
kept  a  puttdu'  into'Lucy'a  basket. — One  o"  these  yer  dat  will 
get  all  der  niggers  to  feelin'  'bused,  if  Mas'r  don't  watch 
him !"  said  Sambo. 

"Hey-dey  !  The  black  cuss  !"  said  Legree.  "He'll  have 
to  get  a  br^kkin'  in,  won't  he,  boys)" 

Both  n^roes  grinned  a  horrid  grin,  at  this  intimation. 

"  Ay,  ay !  let  Mas'r  Legree  alone,  for  breakin'  in  I  De 
debil  heeeU  couldn't  beat  Mas'r  at  dat ! "  a£d  Quimbo.  . 

"  Wal,  boys,  the  best  way  is  to  give  him  the  flogging  to  da 
till  he  gets  over  his  notions.     Break  him  in !" 

"  Lord,  Mas'r'll  have  hard  work  to  get  dat  out  o'  him !" 

"  It'll  have  to  come  out  of  him,  though ! "  said  Legree,  as 
he  rolled  hie  tobacco  in  his  mouth. 

"Now,  dor's  Lucy, — de  aggravatineat,  ugheet  wench  on  de 
place!"  pursued  Sambo. 

"  Take  care,  Sam  ;  I  shall  b^in  to  think  what's  the  reason 
for  your  spite  ag'in  Lucy." 

"Well,  Mas'r  knows  she  sot  herself  up  ag'in  Mas'r,  and 
wouldn't  have  me,  when  he  telled  her  to." 

"  I'd  a  flo(^d  her  into't,"  said  Legree,  spitting,  "  only 
there's  such  a  press  o'  work,  it  don't  seem  wuth  a  while  to 
upset  her  jist  now.  She's  slender;  but  these  yer  slender  gals 
will  bear  half  killin'  to  get  their  own  way!" 

"  Wal,  Lucy  was  real  aggravatin'  and  la^,  sulkin'  round; 
wouldn't  do  notbin' — and  Tom  he  tuck  up  for  her." 

"  He  did,  eh  I  Wal,  then,  Tom  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
fio^ng  her.  Itll  be  a  good  practice  for  him,  and  he  won't 
put  it  on  to  the  gal  like  you  devils,  neither." 

"  Ho,  ho  !  haw  I  haw !  haw  ! "  lauded  both  the  sooty 
wretohee  ■  and  the  diabolical  sounds  seemed,  in  truth,  a  not 
unapt  expression  of  the  fiendish  character  which  Legree  gave 
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"  Wal,  but,  Maa'r,  Tom  and  Misse  Cassy,  tind  dey  among 
'em,  filled  Lucy's  boaiat  I  nitter  guess  der  weight's  in  it, 
MmV!" 

"I  do  the  weighinff .'"  Baid  L^ree,  emphatically. 

Both  tiie  drivere  again  lathed  their  ^bolic^lau^. 

"Sol"  he  added,  "  Misse  Caeay  did  her  day's  work." 

"  She  picka  like  de  debil  and  all  his  angels!" 

"She's  got  'em  all  in  her,  I  believe!"  said  Legree;  and, 
grovling  a  brutal  oath,  he  proceeded  to  the  weighing-room. 
•  •«♦•» 

Slowly  the  weary,  dispirited  creatures  wound  their  way 
into  the  room,  and,  with  crouching  reluctance,  presented  their 
baskets  to  be  weighed. 

Legree  noted  on  a  slate,  on  the  side  of  wliich  was  pasted  a 
list  of  n&mes,  the  amounl 

Tom's  ba^et  was  weighed  and  approTsd;  and  he  looked, 
with  an  aniious  glance,  for  the  success  of  the  woman  he  had 


Tottering  with  weakness,  she  came  forward,  and  delivered 
her  basket.  It  was  of  ^1  weight,  as  Legree  well  perceired; 
but,  afiecting  anger,  he  said, — 

"  What,  you  lazy  beast  1  short  again  1  stand  amde,  youll 
cfttdi  it,  pretty  soon  !" 

The  woman  gave  a  groan  of  utter  despair,  and  sat  down  on 
aboard. 

The  person  who  had  been  called  Misse  Cas^  now  o&me 
forward,  and,  with  a  haughty,  negligent  air,  delivered  her 
basket.  As  she  delivered  it,  L^ree  looted  in  her  eyes  with 
a  sneering  yet  inquiring  glance. 

She  fixed  her  black  eyes  steadily  on  him,  her  lips  moved 
slightly,  and  she  said  something  in  French.  What  it  was,  no 
one  knew;  but  Legree's  fiice  became  perfectly  demomacai  in 
its  expression,  as  ^e  epoke;  be  half  raised  his  band,  as  if  to 
strike, — a  gesture  which  she  regarded  with  fierce  disdain,  as 
die  tamed  and  walked  away 

"  And  now,"  said  Legree,  "  come  here,  you  Tom.  You  see, 
I  telled  ye  I  didn't  buy  ye  jest  for  the  oommon  woii;  I 
mean  to  promote  ye,  and  make  a  driver  of  ye;  and  to-nigfat 
ye  may  jest  as  well  b^n  to  get  yer  hand  in.  Now,  ye  jest 
take  this  yer  gal  and  Bog  her ;  ye've  seen  enough  on't  to 
know  how." 
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"  I  b^  Maa'r's  pardon,"  said  Tom ;  "  hopes  Maa'r  Yioa't 
set  me  at  that  !t  s  what  I  an't  used  to, — uevor  did, — end 
can't  do,  no  way  poasible." 

"  YeTl  Iftm  a  pretty  amart  chance  of  thiDge  ye  never  did 
know,  before  I've  done  with  ye  !"  said  Legree,  taking  up  a 
cow-hide,  and  striking  Tom  a  heavy  blow  across  the  cheek, 
and  fbllowii^  up  the  infliction  by  a  shower  of  blows. 

"There  T  he  laid,  as  he  stopped  to  rest;  "  now,  will  ye 
tell  me  ye  can't  do  H  T" 

"  Yea,  Maa'r,"  sud  Tom,  putting  up  his  hand,  to  wipe  the 
blood,  that  trickled  down  his  &ce.  "  Tm  willin'  to  work, 
night  and  day,  and  work  while  there's  life  and  breath  in  me ; 
but  this  yer  thing  I  can't  feel  it  rig^t  to  do; — and,  Mas'r,  I 
never  itail  do  it,—ftever  /" 

Tom  had  a  remarkably  smooth,  soft  voice,  and  a  habitually 
respedfid  manner,  that  had  given  Legree  an  idea  that  he 
would  be  cowardly,  and  easily  subdued.  When  he  spoke 
these  last  words,  a  thrill  of  amazement  went  through  every 
one;  the  poor  woman  clasped  her  hands,  and  said,  "O  Lord!" 
and  every  one  involuntarily  looked  at  each  other  and  drew 
in  tbeir  breath,  as  if  to  prepare  for  the  storm  that  was  about 
to  burst. 

L^ree  looked  stupefied  and  confounded;  but  at  lest  burst 
fiKth, — 

"  What  1  ye  blasted  black  beast  I  tell  me  ye  don't  think  it 
right  to  do  what  I  tell  ye  !  What  have  aaj  of  you  cuBsed 
cattle  to  do  with  thinking  what's  right  1  I'll  pat  a  stop  to 
it !  Why,  what  do  ye  think  ye  are )  May  be  ye  think  je'r 
a  gentleman,  master  Tom,  to  be  a  telling  your  master  wilt's 
ri^t,  and  what  an't  I  So  you  pretend  it's  wrong  to  flog 
the  gal !" 

"  I  diink  80,  Mas'r,"  said  Tom ;  "  the  poor  crittur's  Mck 
and  feeble ;  'twould  be  downright  cruel,  and  it's  what  I  never 
will  do,  nor  begin  to.  Mas'r,  if  you  mean  to  kill  me,  kill 
me;  but,  as  to  my  raising  my  hand  agin  any  one  here,  I 
never  shall, — I'll  die  first !" 

Tom  spoke  iu  a  mild  voice,  but  with  a  decision  that  could 
not  be  mistaken.  Legree  shook  with  anger;  his  greenish  eyes 
glared  fiercely,  and  his  very  whiskers  seemed  to  curl  with 
passion ;  but,  like  some  ferocious  beast,  that  plays  with  its 
victim  before  be  devours  it,  he  kept  back  his  strong  impulse 
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to  proceed  to  immodi&te  Tiolence,  tmd  broke  out  into  bitter 
ndUetr. 

"  Well,  here's  a  pious  dog,  at  last,  let  down  among  ua 
sinners  I — a  saint,  a  gentleman,  and  no  lees,  to  talk  to  us 
sinners  about:  our  uns !  PowerM  holy  critter,  be  must  be  ! 
Here,  you  rascal,  you  make  believe  to  be  so  pious, — didn't 
you  never  hear,  out  of  yer  Bible,  '  Serranta,  obey  yer 
masters  t '  An't  I  yer  master  t  Didn't  I  pay  down  twelve 
hundred  doUars,  ca^  for  aU  there  is  iudt!^  yer  old  cussed 
black  shell  t  An't  yer  mine,  now,  body  and  soul ! "  be  said, 
giving  Tom  a  violent  kick  with  his  heavy  boot ;  "  tell  me  I " 

In  the  very  depth  of  physical  suffering,  bowed  by  brutal 
oppression,  this  question  shot  a  gleam  of  joy  and  triumph 
through  Tom's  soul.  He  suddenly  stretched  himself  up,  and, 
looking  earnestly  to  heaven,  while  the  tears  and  blood  that 
flowed  down  his  &£e  mingled,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  No  1  no  I  no  !  my  soul  an't  yours,  Mas'r  1  Tou  haven't 
bought  it, — je  can't  buy  it !  It's  been  bought  and  paid  for, 
by  One  that  is  able  to  keep  it ; — no  matter,  no  matter,  yon 
can't  harm  me !" 

"  I  can't  I "  said  Legree,  with  a  sneer;  "  we'll  see, — well 
see  1  Here,  Sambo,  0uimbo,  give  this  dog  such  a  breakin'  in 
as  he  won't  get  over  this  mondi !" 

The  two  gigantic  negroes  that  now  laid  hold  of  Tom,  with 
fiendish  exiutation  in  ^eir  fiicea,  might  have  formed  no  unapt 
personiScation  of  powers  of  darkness.  The  poor  woman 
screamed  with  apprehension,  and  all  rose,  as  by  a  general 
impulse,  white  they  dragged  him  unresisting  &om  the  plaoe. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

taa  quADBooa'a  btobt. 

"  Aod  behold  the  lean  of  «aiA  as  are  oppreued :  and 

on  the  ride  of  thmr  oppreGsora  there  was  power.    TTliere. 

fore  I  praised  (be  desd  that  are  already  dead  mora  than 

the  living  that  are  jet  alive."— Earn.,  tr.  1. 

It  was  late  at  night,  and  Tom  lay  groaning  and  bleeding 

alone,  in  an  old  forsaken  room  of  the  gin-house,  among  piecee 

of  broken  machinery,  piles  of  damped  cotton,  and  other 

rubbish  which  had  there  accumulated.  • 
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The  ni^t  was  damp  and  close,  and  the  tihiok  tur  Bwarmed 
with  mynada  of  mosquttoa,  which  increased  the  restlesB  tor- 
tiire  of  his  wounds;  wbUst  a  buroing  thiret— a  ttotura 
bejoud  all  others — filled  up  the  uttermost  measure  of  phy- 
sical anguish. 

"  0,  giood  Lord  !  Do  look  dowu, — give  me  the  victory  ! — 
give  me  the  victoij  over  all  1 "  prayed  poor  Tom,  in  his 
auguish. 

A  footetep  entered  the  room,  behind  him,  and  the  light  of 
a  lantern  flashed  on  his  ey^. 

"  Who's  there  I  0,  for  the  Lord's  massy,  please  give  me 
some  water ! " 

The  woman  Cassy — for  it  was  she — set  down  her  lantern, 
and,  iKturing  water  from  a  bottle,  raised  his  head,  and  gave 
him  drink.  Another  and  another  cup  were  drained,  with 
feverish  eagerness. 

"  Drink  all  ye  want,"  she  said ;  "  I  knew  how  it  would  be. 
It  isn't  the  first  time  I've  been  out  in  the  night,  carrying 
water  to  such  as  you." 

"  Thank  you.  Missis,"  said  Tom,  when  he  had  done 
drinking. 

"  Don't  call  me  Missis  1  I'm  a  miserable  slave,  like  yonr^ 
self, — a  lower  one  than  you  can  ever  be  I"  said  she,  bitterly ; 
"  but  now,"  said  she,  going  to  the  door,  and  drs^ng  in  a 
small  palliasse,  over  which  she  had  spr^  linen  cloths  wet 
with  cold  water,  "  try,  my  poor  fellow,  to  roll  yourself  on  to 

Stiff  with  wounds  and  bruises,  Tom  was  a  long  time  in 
accomplishing  this  movement ;  but  when  done,  he  felt  a 
sensible  rehef  'from  the  cooling  apphcation  to  his  wounds. 

The  woman,  whom  long  practice  with  the  victims  of  bru- 
tality had  made  familiar  with  many  healing  arts,  went  on  to 
make  many  applications  to  Tom's  wounds,  by  means  of  which 
he  was  Boon  somewhat  reheved. 

"  Now,"  said  the  woman,  when  she  had  raised  hia  head  on 
a  roll  of  damaged  cotton,  which  serred  for  a  pillow,  "  there's 
the  best  I  can  do  for  you." 

Tom  thanked  her;  and  the  woman,  sitting  down  on  the 
floor,  drew  up  her  knees,  and  embracing  them  with  her  arms, 
looked  fixedly  before  bet,  with  a  bitter  and  painful  expresaioa 
of  countenance.      Her  bonnet  fell   back,  and   long  wavy 
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10  use,  my  poor  fellow  !"  she  l»»ke  out  at  last — "  it's 
of  no  use,  this  youVe  been  tiying  to  do.  You  were  a  brave 
fellow, — you  had  the  right  on  your  side ;  but  it's  all  in  vain, 
and  out  of  the  question,  for  you  to  stru^le.  You  are  in 
the  devil's  hands; — ^he  is  the  etrongest,  and  you  must  pve 
up!" 

Give  upl  and  had  not  human  weakness  and  physical 
agony  whispered  that  before  1  Tom  started ;  for  the  bitter 
woman,  with  her  wild  eyes  and  melancholy  voice,  seemed  to 
hi>n  an  embodiment  of  the  temptation  with  which  he  had 
been  wrestling. 

"0  Lord  !  0  Lord  I"  he  groaned,  "how  can  I  give  upt" 

"There's  no  use  calling  on  the  Lord, — he  never  hears," 
SMd  the  woman,  steadily;  "there  isn't  any  God,  I  beUere; 
or,  if  there  is,  he's  taken  sides  against  us.  All  goes  agwnst 
us,  heaven  and  earth.  Everything  is  pushing  us  into  helL 
\^y  shouldn't  we  go  1" 

Tom  closed  his  eyes,  and  shuddered  at  the  dark,  atheistic 
.  words. 

"You  se^"  stud  the  woman,  "yot*  don't  know  anything 
about  it; — I  do.  I've  been  on  this  place  five  years,  body  and 
soul  under  this  man's  foot ;  and  I  bate  him  as  I  do  the  devi) ! 
Here  you  are  on  a  lone  plantation,  ten  miles  from  any  othtT, 
in  the  swamps ;  not  &  white  person  here,  who  could  testify,  if 
you  were  burned  alive, — if  you  were  scalded,  cut  into  inch- 
pieces,  set  up  for  the  dogs  to  tear,  or  hung  up  and  whipped  to 
death.  There's  no  law  hero,  of  God  or  man,  that  can  do  you, 
or  any  one  of  ua,  the  least  good;  and  this  man  !  there's  no 
earthly  thing  that  he's  too  good  to  do.  I  could  make  any 
one's  hair  rise,  and  their  teeth  chatter,  if  I  should  only  tell 
what  I  have  seen  and  been  knowing  to,  here, — and  it's  no  use 
resisting  !  Did  I  warU  to  live  with  him  !  Wasn't  I  a  woman 
delicatdy  bred ;  and  he — God  in  heaven !  what  was  he,  and 
is  he  )  And  yet  Pve  lived  with  him  these  five  years,  and 
cursed  every  moment  of  my  life, — night  and  day  !  And  now 
he's  got  a  new  one — a  young  thing,  only  fifteen,  and  she 
brought  up,  she  says,  piously.  Her  good  mistress  taught  her 
to  raid  the  Bible;  and  she's  brought  her  Bible  ber« — to  bcU 
with  her ! " — and  the  woman  laughed  a  wild  and  doleful 
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laugb,  that  rung,  with  a  strange  supernatural  sound,  through 
the  old  milled  shed. 

Tom  folded  hia  hands;  all  was  darkness  and  horror. 

"  O  Jeeus  !  Lord  Jeeus  I  have  you  quite  forgot  ua  poor 
crittuTBl"  burst  forth,  at  last; — "help.  Lord,  I  perish!" 

The  woman  sternly  continued : — 

"  And  what  are  tjiese  miserable  bw  dogs  you  work  with, 
that  you  should  suffer  on  their  account  1  Kvery  one  of  them 
woold  turn  against  you,  the  first  time  they  got  a  chance. 
Tbey  are  all  of  'em  as  low  and  cruel  to  each  other  as  they  con 
be;  ttiere's  no  use  in  your  Buffering  to  keep  from  hurting 
them." 

"Poor  critture!"  said  Tom, — "what  made  'em  cruel  1 — 
and,  if  I  give  out,  I  shall  get  used  to't,  and  grow,  little  by 
little,  just  like  'em  !  JSa,  no.  Missis  1  I've  lost  eveiythiug, 
— wife,  and  children,  and  home,  and  a  kind  Mas'r, — and  he 
would  have  set  me  free,  if  he'd  only  lived  a  week  longer;  I've 
lost  everything  in  this  world,  and  it's  dean  gone  for  ever, — 
and  now  I  can'f  lose  Heaven  too;  no,  I  can't  get  to  be  wicked, 
besides  all  1" 

"  But  it  can't  be  that  the  Lord  will  lay  sin  to  our  account," 
said  the  wonmn ;  "  he  won't  charge  it  to  ua,  when  we're  forced 
to  it ;  hell  charge  it  to  them  that  drove  ua  to  it." 

"  Tea,"  said  Tom ;  "  but  that  won't  keep  us  from  growing 
wicked.  If  I  get  to  be  as  hard-hearted  as  that  ar  Sambo,  and 
as  wicked,  it  won't  make  much  odds  to  me  how  I  come  so ;  it's 
the  btin'  K, — that  ar's  what  I'm  a  dreadin'." 

The  woman  fixed  a  wUd  and  startled  look  on  Tom,  as  if 
a  new  thought  had  struck  her;  and  then,  heavily  groaning, 

"  0  God  a'  mercy  !  you  speak  the  truth  I  0 — 0 — 0  !" — 
and,  with  groans,  she  fell  on  the  floor,  like  one  crushed  and 
writhing  under  the  extremity  of  mental  anguish. 

There  was  a  silence  a  whil^  in  which  the  breathing  of  both 
paitieB  could  be  heard,  when  Tom  feintly  said,  "  0,  please, 
Missis !" 

The  woman  suddenly  roae  up,  with  her  &ce  composed  to  its 
usual  stem,  melancholy  exprcEfiion. 

"  Please,  Missis,  I  saw 'em  throw  my  coat  in  that  ar  comer, 
and  in  my  coat-pocket  is  my  Bible; — if  Missis  would  please 
get  it  for  ma." 
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Cassy  went  and  got  it.  Tom  opened  at  once  to  a  heaTily 
marked  passE^e,  much  worn,  of  the  hat  Bcenea  in  the  life  of 
Him  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed. 

"  If  Misms  would  only  be  30  good  as  read  that  ar, — it's 
better  than  water." 

Cassy  took  the  book,  with  a  dry,  proud  air,  aod  looked  over 
the  passage.  She  then  read  aloud,  in  a  soft  voice,  and  with  a 
beauty  of  intonation  that  was  peculiar,  that  toudiing  acconnt' 
of  anguish  and  of  glory.  Often,  as  she  read,  her  -voice  fidtered, 
and  sometimes  foiled  her  altogether,  when  she  would  stop, 
with  an  air  of  fingid  composure,  till  she  had  mastered  herself 
When  she  came  to  the  touching  words,  "  Father,  forgive  them, 
for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  she  threw  down  the  book, 
and,  burying  her  &ces  in  the  heavy  masses  of  her  hair,  she 
sobbed  aloud,  with  a  oonvnlsive  violence. 

Tom  was  creeping  also,  and  occadontdly  uttering  a  smo- 
thered ejaculation. 

"If  we  could  only  kero  np  to  that  ar  !"  said  Tom;— "it 
seemed  to  come  so  natund  to  him,  and  we  have  to  fig^t  bo 
hard  for't !  0  Lord,  help  us !  0  blessed  Lord  Jeeus,  do 
helpus!" 

"Missis,"  s^d  Tom,  after,  a  while,  "lean  see  that,  BOme 
how,  you're  quite  Twve  me  in  everything;  but  there's  one 
thing  Missis  might  leam  even  from  poor  Tom.  Ye  said  the 
Lord  took  ddea  against  us,  because  He  let  us  be  "bused  and 
knocked  round ;  but  ye  see  what  come  on  his  own  Son, — tlie 
blessed  Lord  of  Glory, — wan't  He  allays  poor  1 .  and  have  we, 
any  of  us,  yet  come  so  low  as  He  come  I  The  Lord  han't 
forgot  us, — I'm  sartin'  o'  that  ar".  If  we  suffer  with  Him,  we 
shall  also  reign.  Scripture  says ;  but  if  we  deny  Him,  He  alao 
will  deny  us.  Didn't  they  eR  suffer? — the  Lord  and  all  his  1 
It  tells  how  they  was  stoned  and  sawn  asunder,  and  wandered 
about  in  sheep-^ns  and  goat^^ns,  and  was  destitute,  a£9ictad, 
tormented  Sufferin'  an't  no  reason  to  make  ua  think  the 
Lord's  turned  agin  ns  ;  but  jest  the  contrary,  if  only  we  hold 
on  to  Him,  and  doesn't  give  up  to  sin." 

"  But  why  does  He  put  us  where  we  can't  help  hut  un  T  " 
said  the  woman. 

"  I  think  we  can  help  it,"  said  Tom. 

"  Youll  see,"  said  Oassy  ;  "  whatll  you  do  1  To-monow 
'  they'll  be  at  you  again.     I  know  'em ;  Fve  seen  all  ibear 
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doings ;  I  can't  bear  to  think  of  all  they'll  bring  you  to ; — 
and  they'll  make  you  give  out,  at  laat  I " 

"  Loni  Jeaus  j  "  e^d  Tom,  "  you  will  take  care  of  my  soul  I 

0  Lord,  do  I — don't  let  me  give  out  1 " 

"  0  dear  I"  sud  Cassy ;  "Tve  heard  all  this  crying  and 
praying  before  ;  and  yet,  they're  been  broken  down,  and 
brought  under.  There's  Emmeline,  she's  trying  to  bold  on, 
.and  you're  trying, — but  what  use  1  You  must  give  up,  or  be 
killed  by  inches." 

"  Wdl,  then,  I  viUl  die  I "  said  Tom.  "  Spin  it  out  as  long 
as  they  can,  they  can't  help  my  dying,  some  time ! — and,  after 
that,  they  can't  do  no  mor&  I'm  clar,  I'm  set  I  I  know  the 
Lord  'U  help  me,  and  brii^  me  through." 

The  woman  did  not  answer  ;  she  sat  with  her  black  eyes 
intently  filed  on  the  floor. 

"  May  be  it's  the  way,"  she  murmured  to  herself ;  "  but 
those  that  have  given  up,  there's  no  hope  for  tliem  ! — none  ! 
We  live  in  filth,  and  grow  loathsome,  till  we  loathe  ourselves  1 
And  we  long  to  die,  and  we  don't  dare  to  kill  ouTBelvea  ! — 
No  hope  !  no  hope !  no  hope  ! — this  girl  now, — just  as  old 
as  I  was! 

"  You  see  me  now,"  she  said,  speaking  to  Tom  very 
rapidly ;  "  see  what  I  am  1  Well,  I  was  brought  up  in  luxury ; 
the  firat  I  remember  is,  playing  about,  when  I  was  a  child,  in 
splendid  parlours  ;^when  I  was  kept  dressed  up  like  a  doll, 
and  company  and  visitors  used  to  praise  me.  There  was 
a  garden  opeaing  from  the  saloon  windows  ;  and  there  I  used 
to  play  hide-and-go-seek,  under  the  orange-trees,  with  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  went  to  a  convent,  and  there  I 
learned  music,  French  and  embroidery,  tmd  what  not ;  and 
when  I  wae  fourteen,  I  came  out  to  my  &lher's  AmeraL  He 
died  very  suddenly,  and  when  the  property  came  to  be  settled, 
they  foimd  that  there  waa  scarcely  enough  to  cover  the  debts ; 
and  when  the  creditors  took  an  inventory  of  the  property, 

1  was  set  down  in  it.  My  mother  was  a  slave  woman,  and  my 
fikther  had  always  meant  to  set  me  &ee  ;  but  he  had  not  done 
it,  and  bo  I  was  set  down  in  the  list.  I'd  always  known  who  I 
was,  but  never  thought  much  about  it.  Nobody  ever  expects 
that  a  strong,  healthy  man  is  a  going  to  die.  My  lather  was 
a  well  man  only  four  hours  before  he  died ; — it  was  one  of  the 
first  cholera  oases  in  New  Orleans.  The  day  after  the  funeral. 
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my  &ther'H  wife  took  her  cliiUren,  and  went  up  to  her  &thei's 
plantation.  I  thought  they  treated  me  straogedy,  isut  didn't 
know.  There  waa  a  young  lawyer  who  th;^  left  to  aetUe  the 
bumneBB  ;  and  he  came  eroy  day,  and  was  iJiout  liie  hoiue, 
and  spoke  very  politely  to  me.  He  broo^  with  him,  one 
4aiy,  a  young  man,  whom  I  thought  the  hartdsomcet  Iliftd  erer 
ee^a.  I  sh^  never  forget  that  evenii^.  I  wajkad  wit^  him 
in  the  garden.  1  was  lonesome  and  fiill  of  sorrow,  axA  he  waa 
so  kind  and  gentle  to  me,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen,  me 
bef:»%  I  went  to  the  convent,  and  tbat  ho  had  loved  me  a  great 
while,  and  that  he  would  be  my  friend,  smd  protector  ;— in 
short,  though  he  didn't  tell  me,  he  had  paid  two  tboiuand 
dollars  for  me,  and  I  was  hia  property, — I  became  hia  wiUin^y, 
for  I  loved  him.  Loved  !"  s^d  the  woman,  storing.  "  0, 
how  I  did  love  that  roan  I  How  I  love  him  now, — and 
always  eh^,  while  I  breathe!  He  was  80  beautiful,  so  hi^ 
so  noble  !  He  put  me  into  a  beautiful  houae,  with  servants, 
horses,  and  carriages,  and  furniture,  and  dreoses,  EverytJiing 
that  money  could  buy,  he  gave  me  ;  but  I  didn't  set  any 
value  on  all  that, — I  only  cared  for  him,  I  loved  him  better 
than  my  God  and  my  own  aoul ;  and,  if  I  tried,  I  couldn't  do 
any  other  way  from  what  he  wanted  me  to. 

"  I  wanted  only  one  thing — I  did  want  him  to  many  me. 
I  thought,  if  he  loved  me  as  he  said  he  did,  tuid  if  I  was  what 
he  seemed  to  think  I  was,  he  would  be  willing  to  many  too 
and  set  me  free.  But  be  convinced  me  that  it  would  be 
impossible ;  and  he  told  me  that,  if  we  were  only  fiuthful  to 
each  other,  it  was  marriage  before  God.  If  that  is  true, 
wasn't  I  that  man's  wife?  Wasn't  1  feithfiiH  Fiw  seven 
years,  didn't  I  study  every  look  and  motion,  and  only  live 
and  breathe  to  please  him )  He  had  the  yellow  fever,  Biul  for 
twenty  days  and  nights  I  watched  with  him.  I  alone, — and 
gave  him  all  hia  medicine,  and  did  everything  &>r  him;  aod 
then  he  called  me  his  good  angel,  and  said  I'd  saved  lus  life, 
We  had  two  beautiful  children.  The  first  was  a  boy,  and  we 
called  him  Henty.  He  was  the  image  of  his  father, — he  bad 
such  beautiful  eyes,  such  a  forehead,  and  his  bur  hung  all  iu 
curls  around  it;  and  he  had  all  his  &tLer's  spirit,  and  his 
talent,  too.  Little  Eliae,  be  said,  looked  Uke  me.  He  naed  to 
tell  me  that  I  waa  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Louisiana,  be 
was  so  proud  of  me  and  the  children.     He  used  to  love  to 
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hkTe  me  dress  them  up,  and  take  them  aod  me  about  in  an 
open  carriage,  and  hear  the  remarks  that  people  would  zosiui 
on  ob;  and  he  used  to  £11  my  ears  cong^ntlf  T*ith  the  fine 
things  that  were  said  in  praise  of  me  and  the  children.  0, 
those  were  bappy  days  I  I  thou^t  I  was  as  happy  as  any 
one  ooold  be;  bnt  then  there  came  eril  times.  He  had  a 
oomnn  come  to  New  Orleans,  who  waa  his  particular  friend — 
fae  thought  ^1  the  world  of  him ; — but,  feom  the  firet  time  I 
saw  him,  I  couldn't  tell  why,  I  dreaded  him ;  for  I  felt  sura  he 
was  goi^  to  bring  misery  on  us.  He  got  Henry  to  going  out 
witit  him,  and  often  he  would  not  come  home  nights  till  two 
or  three  o'olock.  I  did  not  dare  say  a  word ;  for  Henry  was 
so  high-spiritod,  I  was  afraid  to.  He  got  him  to  the  gaming- 
houses; and  he  was  one  of  the  sort  that,  when  he  once  got  a 
going  there,  there  was  no  holding  back.  And  then  he  intro- 
duced him  to  attother  lady,  and  I  saw  soon  that  his  heart 
was  gone  from  me.  He  never  told  me,  but  I  saw  it, — I 
knew  it,  day  after  day, — I  felt  my  heart  breaking,  but  I 
oould  not  say  a  word  !  At  dm,  the  wretch  offered  to  buy  me 
and  the  diildren  of  Henry,  to  clear,  off  his  gamblii^  debta, 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  marryii^  as  he  wished ; — and 
he  told  Kt.  He  told  me,  one  day,  that  he  had  buraneas  in  the 
country,  and  should  be  gone  two  or  tJiree  weeks.  He  spoke 
kindw  than  usual,  and  said  he  should  come  bade;  but  it 
didn't  deceive  me.  T  knew  that  the  time  had  come ;  I  was 
just  like  one  turned  into  stone ;  I  couldn't  speak,  nor  shed  a 
tear.  He  kissed  me  and  kissed  the  children,  a  good  many 
times,  and  went  out.  I  saw  him  get  on  his  horse,  and  I 
watched  him  till  he  was  quite  out  of  sight ;  and  then  I  fell 
down,  and  fainted. 

"  Then  fie  came,  the  cursed  wretch  1  be  came  to  take 
possession.  He  told  me  that  he  had  bought  me  and  my 
(diildren;  and  showed  me  the  papers.  I  cursed  him  before 
Ood,  and  told  him  I'd  die  sooner  iban  live  with  him. 

" '  Just  as  you  please,'  said  he ;  '  but,  if  you  don't  behave 
realBonably,  I'll  sell  Iwth  the  children,  where  you  shall  never 
see  them  again,'  He  told  me  that  he  always  had  meant  to 
have  me,  from  the  first  time  he  saw  me;  and  that  he  had 
drawn  Henry  on,  and  got  him  in  debt,  on  purpose  to  make 
him  willing  to  sell  me.  That  he  got  him  in  love  irith 
another  woman;  and  that  I  might  know,  after  all  that,  that 
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he  should  not  give  up  for  a  few  ain  and  tean,  and  things  of 
that  sort 

"  I  gave  up,  for  my  hands  were  tied.  He  had  my  children; 
— whenever  I  resisted  his  will  anywhere,  he  would  talk  about 
selling  them,  and  he  made  me  as  submissive  as  he  desired. 
0,  what  a  Ufe  it  was  1  to  live  with  my  heart  breaking,  every 
day, — to  keep  on,  on,  on,  loving,  when  it  was  only  misery; 
and  to  be  bound,  body  and  soul,  to  one  I  bated.  I  used  tolove 
to  read  to  Henry,  to  play  to  him,  to  waltz  with  him,  and  sing 
to  him ;  hut  everything  I  did  for  this  one  was  a  perfect  drag, 
— yet  I  was  aimid  to  refuse  anything.  He  was  very  im- 
perious, and  harsh  to  the  childreo^  li)lise  was  a  timid  little 
thing;  but  Henry  was  bold  and  high-spirited,  like  his  bthra", 
and  he  had  never  been  brought  under,  in  the  least,  by  any 
one.  He  was  always  finding  &ult,  and  quarrelling  with  him; 
and  I  used  fai  live  in  daily  fear  and  diead.  I  tried  to  make 
the  child  respectful; — I  tried  to  keep  them  apart,  for  I  held 
on  to  those  diildren  like  death ;  but  it  did  no  good.  Me  lold 
bo&  those  ehildrcTL  He  took  me  to  ride,  one  day,  and  when  I 
came  home,  they  where  nowhere  to  be  found !  He  told  me  he 
had  sold  them;  be  showed  me  the  money,  the  price  of  their 
blood.  Then  it  seemed  as  if  all  good  forsook  ma  I  raved 
and  cursed, — cursed  God  and  man;  and,  for  a  while,  I 
believe,  he  really  was  afraid  of  me.  But  he  i^dn't  give  up  so. 
He  told  me  that  my  children  were  sold,  but  whether  I  ev^ 
saw  their  fitces  again,  depended  on  him ;  and  that,  if  I  wasn't 
quiet,  they  should  smart  for  it.  Well,  you  can  do  anything 
with  a  woman,  when  you've  got  her  children.  He  made  me 
submit ;  he  made  me  be  peaceable ;  he  flattered  me  with  hopes 
that,  perhaps,  he  would  buy  them  back ;  and  so  thin^  went 
on,  a  week  or  two.  One  day,  I  was  out  walking,  and  pasied 
by  the  calaboose ;  T  saw  a  crowd  about  the  gate,  and  beard  a 
child's  voice, — and  suddenly  my  Hemy  broke  away  from  two 
or  three  men  who  were  holding  him,  and  ran,  screaming;  and 
caught  my  dress.  They  came  up  to  him,  swearing  dread^iUy; 
and  one  man,  whose  &oe  I  shall  never  foi^,  told  him  that 
he  wouldn't  get  away  so ;  that  he  was  going  with  him  into 
the  calaboose,  and  he'd  get  a  lesson  there  he'd  never  ibi;get 
I  tried  to  beg  and  plead, — ^they  only  laughed ;  the  poor  boy 
Bcreamed  and  looked  into  my  face,  and  held  on  to  me,  until, 
in  tearing  him  of^  they  tore  the  slcirt  of  my  drees  half  away ; 
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and  tiiey  carried  him  in,  ecreamiiig  'Uother !  mother ! 
mother  1 '  There  waa  <Hie  man  stood  there  seemed  to  pit;  me. 
I  ofered  him  all  the  money  I  had,  if  he'd  only  iiit«rfere.  He 
shook  his  head,  and  said  that  the  man  said  the  boy  had  been 
impudent  and  disobedient,  ever  since  he  bought  him ;  that  he 
was  g<»ng  to  break  him  in,  once  for  all.  I  tviraed  and  ran ; 
and  every  step  of  the  way,  I  thought  that  I  heard  him 
scream.  I  got  into  the  house ;  ran,  all  out  of  breath,  to  the 
parlour,  where  I  found  Butler.  I  told  him,  and  begged  him 
to  go  and  interfere.  He  only  laughed,  and  told  me  the  boy 
bad  got  hia  deserta.  He'd  got  to  be  broken  in, — the  sooner 
the  better;  'what  did  I  expect  t'  he  asked. 

"  It  seemed  to  me  something  in  my  head  snapped,  at  that 
moment  I  felt  dizzy  and  furious.  I  remember  seeing  a  great 
sharp  bowie-knife  on  the  table;  I  remember  something  about 
catching  it,  and  flying  upon  him ;  and  then  all  grew  dark, 
and  I  didn't  know  any  more — not  for  days  and  days. 

"  When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  in  a  nice  room, — but  not 
mine.  An  old  black  woman  tended  me;  and  a  doctor  came 
to  see  me,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  care  taken  of  me. 
After  a  while,  I  found  that  he  bad  gone  away,  and  left  me 
at  this  house  to  be  sold;  and  that's  why  tbey  took  such 
pains  with  me. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  get  well,  and  hoped  I  shouldn't;  but, 
in  apite  of  me,  the  fever  went  o^  and  I  grew  healthy,  and 
finally  got  up.  Then,  they  made  me  dress  up,  every  day; 
and  gentlemen  used  to  come  in  and  stand  and  smoke  their 
cigars,  and  look  at  me,  and  ask  questions,  and  debate  my 
price.  I  was  so  gloomy  and  silent,  that  none  of  ,tbem 
wanted  me.  They  determined  to  whip  roe,  if  I  wasn't  g^yer, 
and  didn't  take  some  pains  to  make  myself  agreeable.  At 
length,  one  day,  came  a  gentleman  named  Stuart  He  seemed 
to  have  some  feeling  for  me ;  he  saw  that  something  dreads 
was  on  my  heart,  and  he  came  to  see  me  alone  a  great  many 
times,  and  finally  persuaded  me  to  toll  him.  He  bought  me  at 
last,  and  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  find  and  buy  back  my 
children.  He  went  to  the  hotel  where  my  Henry  was ;  they 
told  him  he  had  been  sold  to  a  planter  up  on  Pearl  river ;  that 
waa  the  last  that  I  ever  heard  Then  he  found  where  my 
daughter  was;  an  old  woman  was  keeping  her.  He  offered  an 
a  sum  for  her,  but  they  would  not  sell  her.     Butler 
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(bimd  out  that  it  vaa  for  me  he  wanted  hsr;  and  ha  sent 
me  word  ihat  I  should  never  have  her.  Captain  6tutu-t  was 
very  kind  to  me ;  he  had  a  splendid  plantation,  and  took  me 
to  it  In  the  oourae  of  a  year,  I  had  a  son  born.  O,  that 
child ! — how  I  loved  it !  How  just  like  my  poor  Henry  tba 
littJe  thing  looked!  Bat  I  hud  made  up  mind,-~ye^  I 
had.  I  would  never  again  let  a  child  live  to  grow  up  J  I  took 
the  little  fellow  in  my  arms,  when  he  was  two  weeks  old,  and 
kissed  him,  and  cried  over  him ;  and  then  I  gave  him  lauda- 
num, and  held  him  olc«e  to  mj  bosom,  while  he  filept  to  death. 
How  I  mourned  and  cried  over  it !  and  who  ever  dreamed 
that  it  was  anything  but  a  mistake,  that  had  made  me  give  it 
the  laudanum  1  but  it's  one  of  the  few  things  that  Fm  glad 
o^  now.  I  am  not  sorry,  to  this  day;  he,  at  least,  is  out  of 
pain.  What  better  than  death  could  I  give  him,  poor  child ! 
After  a  while,  the  cholera  came,  and  Captain  Stuart  died ; 
everybody  died  that  wanted  to  live, — and  I, — I,  though  I 
went  down  to  death's  door, — I  lived  !    Then  I  was  sold,  and 

fitssed&om  hand  to  hand,  till  I  grew  laded  and  wrinkled,  and 
had  a  fever;  and  then  this  wretch  bought  me,  and  thought 
me  here, — and  here  I  am !  " 

The  woman  stopped.  She  bad  hurried  on  through  her 
Btoiy,  with  a  wild,  passionate  utterance ;  eometimes  seeming 
to  address  it  to  Tom,  and  sometimes  speaking  as  in  a  soliloquy. 
So  vehement  and  overpowering  was  the  force  with  which  shs 
spoke,  that,  for  a  seaaon,  Tom  waa  beguiled  even  from,  the 
pain  of  his  wounds,  and,  raising  himself  on  one  elbow,  watched 
her  as  she  paced  restleoJy  up  and  down,  her  long  black  hair 
swaying  heavily  about  her,  aa  she  moved. 

"  You  teU  me,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  "  that  there  is  a 
God, — a  God  that  looks  down  and-  sees  all  these  things.  Uay 
be  it's  so.  The  sisteis  in  the  convent  used  to  tell  me  of  a 
day  of  judgment,  when  every  thing  is  coming  to  light;— won't 
there  be  vengeance,  then  ! 

"  They  think  it's  nothing,  what  we  suffer, — nothing  what 
our  chUdren  suffer  !  It's  all  a  small  matter ;  yet  I've  walked 
the  streets  when  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  misery  enough  in  my 
one  heart  to  sink,  the  city.  I've  wished  the  housea  would 
fall  on  me,  or  the  stones  sink  under  me.  Yes !  and,  in  the 
judgment  day,  I  will  stand  up  before  God,  a  witness  agaimt 
those  that  have  ruined  me  and  my  children,  body  and  soul  I 
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"  When  I  was  a  girl,  I  thought  I  was  religioufl;  I  used  to 
love  God  and  prayer.  Now,  I'm  a  lost  soiil,  pursued  by 
devils  tliat  torment  me  day  and  night ;  they  keep  pushing 
me  on  and  on — and  Fll  do  it,  too,  some  of  these  days  !  "  she 
stud,  olencbing  her  hand,  while  an  insane  li^t  glanced  in  her 
heavy  black  eyee,  "  111  send  him  where  he  belongs, — a 
ehort  way,  too, — one  of  these  nights,  if  they  bum  me  alive 
for  it ! "  A  wild,  long  laugh,  rang  through  ihe  deserted 
room,  and  ended  in  a  hysteric  sob ;  she  threw  herself  on  the 
floor,  in  coaTulsive  sobbings  and  struggles. 

Iq  a  fW  moments,  the  firenzy  fit  seemed  to  pass  off;  she 
rose  slowly,  and  seemed  to  collect  herself 

"  Can  I  do  anything  more  for  you,  my  poor  fellow  ? " 
she  said,  approaching  where  Tom  lay  j  "  shall  I  give  you 
some  more  water ) " 

There  was  a  gracefid  and  compaseionate  sweetnem  in  her 
voice  and  manner,  as  she  said  this,  that  formed  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  former  wilduees. 

Tom  drank  the  water,  and  looked  earnestly  and  pitifully 
into  her  fiice. 

"  0,  Missis,  I  wish  you'd  go  to  Him  that  can  give  you 
living  waters!" 

"  Go  to  Him  !     Where  is  He  1   Who  is  He  V  said  Caasy. 

"  Him  that  you  read  of  to  me, — the  Lord." 

"  I  used  to  see  the  pictare  of  Him,  over  the  altar,  when  I 
was  a  girl,"  sud  Casey,  her  dark  eyes  filing  themselves  in 
an  expression  of  mournfiil  reverie ;  "  but  An  «n't  A*re  /  there's 
nothing  here,  but  sin  and  long,  long,  long  despair  I  0  !"  she 
laid  her  hand  on  her  breast  and  drew  in  her  breath,  as  if  to 
lift  a  heavy  weight. 

Tom  looked  as  if  he  would  speak  again  ;  but  she  cut  bim 
short,  with  a  decided  gesture. 

"  Don't  talk,  my  poor  fellow.  Try  to  sleep,  if  you  can." 
And  placing  water  in  his  reach,  and  makii^  whatever  little 
arrangements  for  his  comfort  she  could,  Cas^  left  the  shed. 
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"j^nd  slight,  withal,  taty  be  the  tbiogt  that  btio^ 
Back  <m  the  he*rl  the  weiglit  which  it  would  Siog 
Aside  for  erer ;  it  may  he  a  sound, 
A  fiover,  the  wind,  the  ocean,  which  ehall  woond, — 
Striking  th«  electric  chun  wherewith  we're  darkly  bound." 

Clalde  iTaroJcr*  FUgrimagt,  Oanio  It. 

Thb  utting-room  of  Legree's  establishment  was  &  laige,  long 
room,  with  a  wide,  ample  fireplace.  It  had  onoe  be^  hiuig 
with  a  showy  and  expenBive  paper,  which  now  bang  moold- 
ering,  torn  and  digcolouTod,  from  the  damp  wallB.  The  place 
had  that  peculiar  Bickeniug,  uawholraome  smell,  compounded 
of  mingled  damp,  dirt,  and  decay,  which  one  often  notices  in 
close  old  houses.  The  wall-paper  was  defaced,  in  spots,  by 
slope  of  beer  and  wine ;  or  garnished  with  chalk  memorandums^ 
and  long  suxos  footed  up,  as  if  somebody  had  been  practising 
arithmetic  thera  In  the  fireplace  stood  a  brazier  taU  of 
burning  charcoal ;  for,  though  the  weather  was  not  cold,  the 
eveningB  always  Beemed  damp  and  chilly  in  that  great  room  ; 
and  Legree,  moreover,  wanted  a  place  to  light  his  cigars,  and 
heat  his  water  for  punch.  The  ruddy  gla^  of  the  charcoal 
displayed  the  confused  and  uapromising  aspect  of  the  room, 
— saddles,  bridlra,  several  sorts  of  hamess,  riding-whips,  over- 
coats and  various  articles  of  clothing,  scattered  up  and  down 
the  room  in  coniused  variety ;  and  the  dogs,  of  whom  we 
have  before  spoken,  had  encamped  themselves  among  them, 
to  suit  their  own  taste  and  convenience. 

Legree  was  just  mixing  himself  a  tumbler  of  punch, 
pouring  his  hot  water  from  a  cracked  and  broken-nosed 
pitcher,  grumbling,  as  he  did  so, — 

"  Plague  on  that  Sambo,  to  kick  up  this  yer  row  between 
me  and  the  new  hands !  The  fellow  won't  be  &t  to  work  &x 
a  week,  now, — right  in  the  press  of  the  season ! " 

"  Yea,  just  like  you,"  said  a  voice,  behind  his  chair.  It 
was  the  woman  Gaffiy,  who  had  stolen  upon  his  soliloqi^. 

'  Hah  !  you  she-devil !  you've  oome  back,  have  you  t " 
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"  Tea,  I  have,"  she  aaid,  oooLy ;  "  come  to  haTC  my  own 
way  too  1 " 

"  You  lie,  you  jade  !  FU  be  up  to  my  word.  Either  be- 
have yourself  or  stay  down  to  the  quarters,  and  &ire  and 
work  with  the  rrat." 

"  rd  rather,  ten  thousand  times,"  said  the  woman,  "  live  in 
the  dirtiest  hole  at  the  quarters,  than  be  under  your  hoof ! " 

"  But  you  are  under  my  hoof,  for  aU  that,"  said  ha,  turning 
upon  her,  with  a  savage  grin  ;  "  that's  one  comfort.  So,  sit 
down  here  on  my  knee,  my  dear,  and  hear  to  reason, "  said  he, 
laying  hold  on  her  wrist 

"  Simon  Legree,  take  care ! "  said  the  woman,  with  a  sharp 
flash  of  her  eye,  a  glance  so  wild  and  insane  in  its  light  as  to 
be  almost  apimlling.  "  You're  afraid  of  me,  Simon,"  she 
said,  deliberately ;  "  and  you've  reason  to  be !  But'  be  care- 
ful, for  Tve  got  the  devil  in  me  1 " 

The  last  words  she  whispered  in  a  hissing  tone,  close  to 

"  Get  out !  1  believe,  to  my  soui,  you  have  I "  said  Legree, 
pushing  hw  bcm  hira,  and  looking  uncomfortably  at  her. 
"After  all.  Gassy,"  he  said,  "why  can't  you  be  friends  with 
me,  as  you  used  to  1 " 

"  Used  to  ! "  said  she,  bitterly.  She  stopped  short, — a 
world  of  choking  feelings,  rising  in  her  heart,  kept  her  silent. 

Gassy  bad  always  kept  over  Legree  the  kind  of  influence 
that  a  strong,  impasaioned  woman  can  ever  keep  over  the 
most  brutal  man;  but,  of  late,  she  had  grown  more  and  more 
irritable  and  restless,  under  the  hideous  yoke  of  her  servitude, 
and  her  irritability,  at  times,  broke  out  into  raving  inHinity; 
and  this  liability  made  her  a  sort  of  object  of  dread  to  Legree, 
who  had  that  superatitious  horror  of  insane  persons  which  is 
common  to  coarse  and  uninstruoted  minds.  When  Legree 
brought  Emmeline  to  the  house,  all  the  smouldering  embers 
of  womanly  feelii^  flashed  up  in  the  worn  heart  of  Gassy, 
and  she  took  part  with  the  g^rl;  and  a  fierce  quatrel  ensued 
between  her  and  L^ree.  Leigree,  in  a  fiuy,  swore  she  should 
be  put  to  field  service,  if  she  wonld  not  be  peaceable.  Gassy, 
wiUL  proud  scorn,  declared  she  inovid  go  to  the  field.  And 
she  worked  there  one  day,  as  we  have  described,  to  show  how 
perfectly  she  scorned  the  threat. 

Legree  was  secretly  uneasy,  all  day;   fbr  Cas!^  had  an 
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iaflneDce  over  him  from  which  he  could  not  free  kiouelf. 
When  she  presented  her  basket  at  the  scalee,  h«  had  hoped 
for  some  concession,  and  addresBod  her  in  a.  sort  of  half  con- 
ciKatory,  half  eoomM  tone ;  and  she  had  answered  with  the 
bitterest  contempt. 

The  ontrageous  treatment  of  poor  Tom  hadrouaod  her  still 
.more  J  and  die  had  followed  Legree  to  the  hoHBe,  with  no 
particular  intention,  but  to  upbraid  him  fiw  bis  brotalitj. 

"I  wish,  CasBy,"  said  liegree,  "you'd  behave  yoiwself 
decently." 

"  Tou  talk  about  behaving  decently  I  And  what  have  you 
been  dbing  ! — you,  who  haven't  even  sense  enough  to  keep 
from  spoihng  one  of  your  best  hands,  r^!ht  in  the  most  j«e£a- 
ing  sca.B(Hi,  juet  for  your  devilish  temper  I " 

"  I  was  a  fool,  it's  a  &et,  to  let  any  such  brangle  come  up," 
smd  Legree  ;  "but,  when  the  boy  set  up  his  will,  he  had  to 
be  broke  in." 

"  I  reckon  you  won't  breat  him  in  I  " 

"Won't  H"  said  Legree,  rising,  passionately.  "I'd  like  to 
know  if  I  won't !  He'U  be  the  first  nigger  that  ever  came  it 
round  me  1  111  break  every  bone  in  his  body,  but  be  tkaU 
give  up  I " 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  Sambo  entered.  He  came 
forward,  bowing,  and  holding  out  something  in  a  pa^r. 

"  What's  that,  you  dog  1 "  saJd  Legree. 

"  It's  a  witch  thing,  Mas'r  1 " 

"A  what)" 

"Something  that  niggers  geto  from  witches.  Keeps  'em 
from  feelin'  when  they's  flo^;ed.  He  had  it  tied  round  his 
neck,  with  a  black  string." 

Legree,  like  most  godLess  and  crael  men,  was  superstitioas. 
He  took  the  paper,  and  opened  it  uneasily. 

There  dropped  out  of  it  a  sUver  dollar,  and  a  long,  lAining 
curl  of  &ir  h&, — hair  which,  like  a  living  thing,  twined  ttsolf 
round  Legree's  fingers. 

"  Damnation  1 "  he  screamed,  in  sudden  pasnon,  stamjung 
on  the  floor,  and  pulling  furiously  at  the  hair,  aa  if  it  burned 
hioL  "  Where  did  this  come  irom  1  Take  it  off  I— burn  it 
up  I — bum  it  up  !  "  he  screamed,  tearing  it  of^  and  throwing 
it  into  the  charcoal.     "  What  did  yon  bring  it  to  me  for  1 " 

Sambo  stood,  with  his  heavy  mouth  wide  op^,  and  a^taeX 
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with  wonder;  and  Casfiy,  who  was  preparing  to  leare  the 
i^iartment,  stopped,  and  looked  at  IiinL  in  perfect  amazement. 

"  Don't  you  brii^  me  any  more  of  your  deTiliBh  thinga  1 " 
eaid  he,  aiuiking  his  fist  at  Sambo,  who  retreated  hastily 
towards  the  door;  and,  picking  up  the  silver  doUar,  he  sent 
it  smashing  through  the  window-pane,  out  into  the  darkaesa. 

Sambo  was  glad  to  make  hie  escape.  When  he  was  gone^ 
L^ree  seemed  a  little  aBhamed  of  nis  fit  of  alarm.  He  sat 
do^edly  down  in  his  chair,  and  b^an  sullenly  sipping  his 
tumbler  of  punch. 

Cassy  prepared  herself  for  going  out,  unobserved  hy  him ; 
and  alippod  away  to  minister  to  poor  Tom,  aa  we  have  already 

And  what  was  the  matter  with  Legreel  and  what  was 
there  in  a  mmple  curl  of  fiiir  hair  to  appal  that  brutal  man, 
femiliar  with  eveiy  form  of  cruelty  t  To  answer  this,  we 
must  carry  the  reader  backward  in  his  history.  Hard  and 
reprobate  as  the  godless  man  seemed  now,  there  had  been  a 
time  when  he  had  been  rocked  on  the  bosom  of  a  mother, — 
cradled  with  prayers  and  pious'  hymns, — his  now  seared 
brow  bedewed  with  the  waters  of  holy  baptism.  In  early 
childhood,  a  fiur-haired  woman  had  led  him,  at  the  sound  of 
Sabbath  bell,  to  worship  and  to  pray.  Far  in  New  England 
that  mother  had  trained  her  only  son,  with  long,  unwearied 
love,  and  patient  prayera.  Bom  of-a  hard-tempered  sire,  on 
whom  that  gentle  woman  had  wasted  a  world  of  unvalued 
love,  Legree  had  followed  in  the' steps  of  his  &ther.  Bois- 
terous, unruly,  and  tyrannical,'  Ke-  despised  all  her  counsel, 
and  would  none  of  her  reproof,  and,  at  an  early  age,  broke 
from  her,  to  seek  his  fortunes  at '  sea.  He  never  came  home 
but  once,  after;  and  then,  his  mother,  with  the  yearning  of 
a  heart  that  must  love  something,  and  has  nothing  else  to 
love,  oluQg  to  him,  and  sought,  with  passionate  prayers  and 
entreaties,  to  win  him  from  a  life  of  sin,  to  his  soul's  eternal 
good. 

ITiat  was  Legree's  day  of  grace ;  then  good  angels  called 
him ;  then  he  was  almost  persuaded,  and  mercy  held  him  by 
the  hand.  His  heart  inly  relented, — there  was  a  confiiot, — 
but  sin  got  the  victory,  aud  he  set  all  the  force  of  his  rough 
nature  against  the  conviction  of  bis  conscience.  He  drank 
and  swore, — was  wilder  and  more  brutal  than  ever.    And, 
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tnui  ni^l,  lAien  his  mothm-,  in  tba  last  t^boj  of  Ler  Aesfeir, 
kaakt  Kk  hia  feet,  be  ^umed  ben  irom  bim,-~fcbrew  her  fienstv 
Itts  on  the  floor,  and,  with  bratol  curses,  fied  to  bk  ship.  Tbo 
-next  LegTM  heard  of  his  mother  wa^  when,  one  oigbt,  as  he 
vaa  ettrouaing  tuoong  drunkea  companion^  &  lettw  was  put 
into  bis  band.  He  opened  it,  and  t,  lock  of  long,  curling 
.hair  fell  from  it,  and  twined  about  tua  fiugera.  The  letter- 
told  him  bis  mother  Vaa  dead,  and  that,  dying,  aba  Uest  and 
dbr^TO  him. 

There  is  a  dread,  unhallowed  necromancy  of  evil,  that  turns 
Ahinga  swaetrat  and  holiest  to  phantoms  of  horror  and  affright. 
That  pale,  toying  mo^er, — her  dying  prao'et^  bar  forgiving 
love, — wrought  in  that  demouiao  heart  of  sin  only  as  a 
'damning  sentence,  l^ingiiig  with  it  a  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment  and  fi^  iiwliguation.  Legree  bursad  the  haix,  and 
bnraed  the  letter;  and  when  he  saw  them  hissing  and  crack- 
ling in  the  flame,  inly  shuddered  as  he  bought  of  ererlasting 
firee.  He  l^ied  to  drink,  and  reret,  and  swear  aw&y  the 
inemory;  but  often,  in  the  deep  ni^t,  whose  solentn  Btillaes 
airaignB  the  bad  soul  ia  forced  oommunion  with  bersol^  i>» 
had  seem  that  pale  mother  riaing  by  bis  bedside,  and  felt  the 
soft  twining  of  that  h^  around  bis  fingers,  till  the  cold  sweat 
would  roll  down  hia  thee,  and  be  would  spring  from  his  bed  in 
horror.  Ye  who  bare  wondered  to  bear,  in  the  same  emuige], 
that  God  is  love,  and  that  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  see  yo  not 
how,  to  the  soul  reeolved  in  evil,  perfect  love  is  the  moat 
fetirful  toi-tnre,  the  eeal  and  sentence  of  the  direst  despair  ! 

"Blaet  it!"  said  Legree  to  himself,  as  he  sipped  bis  liquor; 
"  where  did  be  get  that)  If  it  didn't  look  just  like — whoo !  I 
thought  I'd  foE^t  that.  Curse  me,  if  I  think  there's  any 
eudi  thing  as  forgetting  anything,  any  bow — hang  jt !  Fm 
lonesome  1  I  mean  to  call  Em.  She  hates  me — the  monkey  t 
I  don't  care,— I'll  make  her  come!" 

Legree  stepped  out  in  a  large  entry,  which  went  up  sturs, 
by  what  had  formerly  been  a  superb  winding  staircase ;  but 
the  passage-^ay  was  dirty  and  dreary,  encumbei-ed  with 
boxes  and  unsightly  litter.  The  stairs,  uncorpeted,  seemed 
winding  up,  in  the  gloom,  to  nobody  knew  where !  Tha 
pale  moonlight  streamed  through  a  shattered  fanlight  over 
the  door;  the  air  was  unwholesome  and  chilly,  like  that  of 
^Taidt. 
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Legree  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  stain,  a&d  heard  a  vtAeo. 
singing.  It  seemed  strange  tmd  gbost-like  in  l^t  dreary  old 
hotiae,  perhaps  because  of  the  slreftdy  tmuuloua  state  of  his 
nerves.     Hark!  nbatisitl 

A  wild,  pathetic  voice,  cbantx  a  hytnti  oommoa  amoDg  the 
alares ; — 

"  0  there'll  be  mounLmg,  miHinuDg,  mounung, 
0  there'll  be  mouniiiig,  it  the  judgment-Best  of  ChTut  I " 

"Blast  the  girll"  said  Legree;     "III  choke  her.— 
Em  !."  he  called,  harshly;  but  only  a  mocking  edto  firom  the 
walls  answered  him.    The  aweet  voice  still  siuig  oa : — 
"  P&rents  and  children  there  ihall  put  I 
PftrentB  and  children  there  shall  part  i 
Shall  part  to  meet  no  more  t  " 
And  clear  tmd  loud  swelled  through  the  empty  haUs  the 
refiain, 

"  O  th»«ll  be  mourning.  moarnlDE,  monmnir, 
O  tlierellbemouniiDg,  at  thejadgm«nt««at  ot  Cbriet!" 
.  L^;re6  stopped.  He  would  have  been  ashamed  to  tell  <it 
it,  but  large  drops  of  sweat  stood  on  his  forehead,  his  heart 
heat  heavy  and  thick  with  fear;  he  even  thought  he  ■ 
something  white  rising  and  glimmering  ia  the  gloom  before 
him,  and  juddered  to  think  what  if  tlie  form  of  bis  dead 
motjier  should  suddenly  appear  to  him. 

"  I  know  cue  thing,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  stumbled 
back  in  the  sitting-room,  and  sat  down ;  "  I'll  let  that  fellow 
alone,  afl^r  this  I  What  did  I  want  of  his  cussed  paper)  I 
b'lieve  I  am  bewitched,  sure  enough  1  I've  been  shivering 
and  sweating,  ever  since!  Where  did  he  get  that  hair)  It 
couldn't  have  been  that  I  I  burnt  that  up,  I  know  I  did  ! 
It  would  be  a  joke,  if  hair  could  rise  fi^m  the  dead  1" 

Ah,  Legreel  that  golden  tress  wa»  charmed;  each  hair  had 
in  it  a  spell  of  terror  and  remorse  for  thee,  and  was  used  by 
a  mightier  power  to  bind  thy  cruel  hands  from  inflicting 
uttennoBt  evil  on  the  helpless! 

"  I  say,"  said  Legree,  stamping  and  whistling  to  the  Aogt, 
"wake  up,  some  of  you,  and  keep  me  company!"  but  ^e 
dogs  only  opened  one  eye  at  him,  sleepily,  and  closed  it 

"  m  have  Sambo  and  Qnimbo  up  here,  to  sing  and  dance 
me  of  their  hell  dances,  and  keep  off  these  horrid  notions^" 
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eeii  Legree ;  aad,  putting  on  his  hat,  he  went  on  t«  tbo 
verandah,  and  blew  a  horn,  with  which  he  commonl;  sum- 
moned hia  two  eable  drivera. 

Iiegree  was  often  wont,  when  in  a  gracioua  humour,  to  get 
these  two  worthies  into  hia  ait  ting-room,  and,  after  wanning 
them  up  with  whiakey,  amuse  himself  by  setting  them  to 
singing,  dancing  or  fighting,  as  the  humour  took  him. 

It  was  between  one  and  two  o'clock  at  night,  as  Gaasy  was 
returning  &om  her  ministratioiiB  to  poor  Tom,  that  she  heard 
the  sound  of  wild  ahriekin^  whooping,  hallooing,  and  singing, 
from  the  sitting-room,  mingled  with  the  barking  of  dogs,  aud 
other  aymptoms  of  general  uproar. 

She  came  up  on  the  verandah  stepa,  and  looked  in.  Legree 
and  both  the  drivers,  in  a  state  of  fuiious  intoxication,  were 
unging,  whooping,  upsetting  chairs,  and  making  all  manner 
of  ludicrous  and  horrid  grimaces  at  each  other. 

She  Tested  her  small,  slender  hand  on  the  window-blind, 
and  looked  fixedly  at  them ; — there  was  a  world  of  anguish, 
BOom,  and  fierce  hittemeaa,  in  her  black  eyes,  as  she  did  so. 
"  Would  it  be  a  sin  to  rid  the  world  of  auc^  a  wretoh  t"  ahe 
said  to  herself. 

She  turned  hurriedly  away,  and,  pasdng  round  to  &  back 
door,  glided  up  stairs,  and  tapped  at  Emmeline's  door.  , 


CHAPTER  XXSVI. 


Cissr  entered  the  room,  and  found  Emmeline  sitting,  pale 
with  fear,  in  the  furthest  comer  cf  it.  As  she  come  in,  the 
girl  started  up  nervously;  but,  on  seeing  wl)o  it  .was,  rushed 
forward,  and  catehing  her  arm,  said,  "  0  Cassy,  is  it  you? 
I'm  so  glad  you've  come  !  I  was  afraid  it  was — .  O,  you 
don't  know  what  a  horrid  noise  there  has  been,  down  staii^ 
aH  this  evening!" 

"  I  ought  to  know,"  said  Cassy,  dryly,  "  Tve  heard  it 
often  enough." 

"  0  Caasy  1  do  tell  me, — couldn't  we  get  away  from  this 
l^ace  ?     I  doa't  care  where, — into  the  swamp  among  the 
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Bnakes, — anywhere  !  Cotddn't  we  get  tomewhere  away  from 
heret" 

"  Nowhere,  but  into  our  groiTea,"  said  Caasy. 

"  Did  you  ever  tryl " 

"  I've  seen  euoi^h  of  trying,  and  what  cornea  of  it,"  said 
Cassy. 

"  I'd  be  willing  to  liye  in  the  ewampa,  and  gnaw  the  bark 
from  trees.  I  an't  afraid  of  snakea !  I'd  rather  have  one  near 
me  than  him,"  said  Emmeline,  eagerly. 

"  There  have  been  a  good  many  here  of  your  opinion,"  said 
Cassy;  "but  you  couldn't  stay  in  the  swamps, — you'd  be 
tracked  by  the  dogs,  and  brought  back,  and  then — then — " 

"  What  would  he  do?"  said  the  gii'l,  looking,  with  breath- 
less interest,  into  her  &ce. 

"  What  «K>iddn't  he  do,  you'd  better  ask,"  said  Casey. 
"  He's  learned  his  trade  well,  among  the  pirates  in  the  West 
Indies.  You  wouldn't  sleep  much,  if  I  should  tell  you  things 
I've  seen, — things  that  he  tells  o^  sometimes,  for  good  jokes- 
I've  heard  screams  here  that  I  haven't  been  able  to  get  out  of 
my  head  for  weeks  and  weeks.  There's  a  place  way  out  down 
by  the  quarters,  where  you  can  see  a  black,  blasted  tree,  and 
the  ground  all  covered  with  black  ashes.  Ask  any  one  what, 
was  done  there,  and  see  if  they  will  dare  to  tell  yon." 

"  0 !  what  do  you  meanl" 

"  I  won't  tell  you.  I  hate  to  think  of  it.  And  I  tell  you,, 
the  Lord  only  knows  what  we  may  see  to-morrow,  if  that 
poor  fellow  holds  out  as  he's  begun." 

"  Horrid  !"  said  Emmeline,  eveiy  drop  of  blood  receding 
from  her  cheeks.     "  O,  Cassy,  do  tell  me  what  I  shall  do !" 

"  What  I've  done.  Do  the  best  you  can, — do  what  you 
must, — and  make  it  up  in  hating  and  cursing." 

"  He  wanted  to  make  me  drink  sone  of  his  bat«ftil  brandy," 
said  Emmeline ;  "  and  I  hate  it  so — " 

"  You'd  better  drink,"  said  Cassy.  "  I  hated  it,  too ;  and 
now  I  can't  live  without  it.  One  must  have  something ; — 
things  don't  look  so  dreadfol,  when  you  take  that." 

"  Mother  used  to  tell  me  never  to  touch  any  such  thing," 
said  Emmeline. 

"Mother  told  you!"  said  Cassy,  with  a  thrilling  and 
bitter  emphasis  on  the  word  mother.  "  What  use  is  it  for 
m  .thera  to  say  anythiugl    You  are  alt  to  be  bought  and  paid 
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for,  and  your  ftoiils  belong  to  wfaoeT«r  geia  yon,     Th>tVi  tlie 
way  it  goes.     I  say,  drini  braady;  drink  all  you.  can,  and 
it'll  make  things  come  easier." 
"  0,  Cassy!  do  pity  me!" 

"Pity  you! — don't  11  Haven't  I  a  daugfater, — Lord 
knows  where  she  is,  and  whoae  ehe  is,  now, — going  the  vay 
her  mother  went,  before  her,  I  suppose,  uid  that  her  children 
must  go,  after  her!  There's  noend  to  the  curae— forever!" 
"  I  wish  I'd  never  been  bom!"  said  Emmeliue,  wringing 
her  hands. 

"  "niat'a  an  old  wish  with  me,"  ftaid  Casay.    "  I've  got  used 
to  wishing  that.     I'd  die,  if  I  dared  to,"  she  said,  looking 
out  into  the  darkness,  with  that  still,  fixed  despair  which  was 
the  habitual  expression  of  her  &ce  when  at  rest. 
■    "  It  would  be  wicked  to  kill  one's  self,"  said  Emmeline. 

"  I  don't  know  why, — no  wickeder  than  things  we  live  and 
do,  day  after  day.  But  the  sisters  told  me  things,  when  1  'was 
in  the  convent,  that  make  me  afraid  to  die.  If  it  would  only 
be  the  end  of  us,  why,  then — " 

Emmeline  turned  away,  and  hid  her  &ce  in  her  bands. 
While  this  convetmtion  was  passing  in  the  chamber,  hegcee, 
overcome  with  hta  carouse,  had  sank  to  sleep  in  the  room 
•  below.  Legree  was  not  an  habitual  drunkard.  His  coarse, 
strong  nature  craved,  and  could  endure,  a  continual  stimula- 
tion, that  would  have  utterly  wrecked  aod  crazed  a  finer  on& 
But  a  deep,  underlying  spirit  of  cautiouaneffi  prevented  his 
often  yielding  to  appetil*  in  such  measure  as  to  lose  control 
of  himself. 

This  night,  however,  in  his  feverish  efforts  to  banMi  &«m 
hia  mind  those  fear^l  elements  of  woe  and'  remorse  which 
woke  within  him,  he  had  indulged  more  than  conunoa ;   so    . 
that,  when  he  bad  discharged  his  saUe  attendants  he  fell 
heavily  on  a  settle  in  the  room,  and  was  sound  asleep. 

O!  how  dnres  the  bad  soul  to  enter  the  shadowy  world  of 
sleep  1 — that  land  whose  dim  outlines  lie  bo  fearfoUy  near  to 
the  mystic  scene  of  retribution  I  Legree  dreamed.  In  his 
heavy  and  feverish  sleep,  a  veiled  form  stood  beside  him,  and 
Jaid  a  cold,  soft  hand  upon  him.  He  thought  he  knew  who 
it  was ;  and  shuddered,  with  creeping  horror,  though  the  face 
was  veiled.  Then  he  thought  he  felt  thai  hair  twining  round 
bis  fingers ;  and  then,  that  it  slid  smoothly  round  his  nook, 
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ind  tightened  and  tiglit«ne<^  and  he  could  not  (baw  hia 
breath ;  and  then  he  thought  Toices  wkUpered  to  him, — 
^hispera  that  chilled  him  with  horror.  Then  it  eeemed  to 
him  he  was  on  the  edge  of  a  frightful  abyss,  holding  on  and 
struggling  in  mortal  fear,  while  dark  handB  stretched  up,  and 
■were  pulling  him  oTCr ;  and  Caesy  came  behind  him  lauding, 
and  pushed  him.  And  then  rose  up  that  Bolemn  veiled  figure, 
and  drew  aside  the  veil.  It  waa  his  mother ;  and  she  turned 
away  from  him,  and  he  fell  down,  down,  down,  amid  a  con- 
fused noiae  of  ahrieka,  and  groans,  and  shouts  of  demon, 
laughter, — and  L^ree  awoke. 

Calmly  the  roey  hue  of  dawn  "was  stealing  int-o  the  room. 
The  momii^  star  Btood,  with  its  solemn,  holy  eye  of  light, 
looking  down  on  the  man  of  sin,  from  out  the  brighteniug 
sky.  0,  with  what  freshness,  what  solemnity  and  beauty,  ia 
«ach  new  day  bom  ;  as  if  to  say  to  iuseneate  man,  "  Behold  ! 
thou  hast  one  more  chance  1  Strive  for  immortal  glory  ! " 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  this  voice  ia  not 
heard  ;  but  the  bold,  bad  man  heard  it  not.  He  woke  with 
an  oath  and  a  curse.  What  to  him  was  the  gold  and 
purple,  the  daily  miracle  of  morning !  What  to  him  the 
sanctity  of  that  star  which  the  Son  of  God  has  hallowed  as 
hie  own  emblem  1  Brute-like,  he  saw  without  perceiving ;  and, 
stumbling  forward,  poured  out  a  tumbler  of  brandy,  and" 
drank  half  of  it. 

"  I've  had  a  h — 1  of  a  night !"  be  said  to  Cafflj,  who  just 
then  entered  from  an  opposite  door, 

"  You'll  get  plenty  of  the  same  sort,  by-and-by,"  said 
ehe,  dryly. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  mini  1 " 

"  You'll  find  out,  one  of  these  days,"  returned  Cassy,  in 
the  same  tone.  "  Now,  Simon,  I've  one  piece  of  advice  to 
giveynu." 

"  The  devil  yon  have  !" 

"  My-  advice  ia,"  aaid  Cassy,  ate*dlly,  as  she  liegan  tid- 
justing  some  things  about  the  room,  "  that  you  let  Tdm 

"  What  busineee  is't  of  yours  1 " 

"  What  t  To  be  sure,  I  don't  know  what  it  sliould  be. 
If  you  want  to  pay  twelve  hundred  for  a  fellow,  and  use  him 
><^ht  up  in  the  presa  of  the  season,  just  to  BOrre  your  own- 
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spite,  it*8  no  business  of  mine.     I're  done  what  I  coold  fur 

"  You  have  1  What  business  have  you  meddling  in  my 
matters  1" 

"  None,  to  be  sure.  I've  saved  yon  some  thousanda  of 
dollars,  at  different  times,  by  taking  care  of  your  hands, — 
that's  all  tlie  thanks  I  get  If  your  crop  comes  shorter  into 
market  than  any  of  theirs,  you  won't  lose  your  bet,  I  sup- 
pose )  Tompkins  won't  lord  it  over  you,  I  suppose, — and 
youTl  pay  down  your  money  like  a  lady,  won't  you  I  I 
think  I  see  you  doing  it !  " 

L^ree,  like  many  other  planters,  had  but  one  form  of 
ambition, — to  have  in  the  heaviest  crop  of  the  seoBon, — and 
he  bad  several  bets  on  this  very  present  season  pending  in 
the  next  town,  Cassy,  therefore,  with  woman's  tact,  touched 
the  only  string  that  could  be  made  to  vibrate. 

"Well,  I'll  let  him  off  at  what  he's  got,"  said  Legree;  "but 
he  shall  beg  my  pardon,  and  promise  better  foehions." 

"  That  he  won't  do,"  said  Cassy. 

,«  Won't,— eh!" 

"  No,  he  won't,"  said  Cassy. 

"  I'd  like  to  know  wAy,  Mistress,"  said  Legree,  in  the 
extreme  of  scorn. 

"  Because  he's  done  right,  and  he  knows  it,  and  won't  say 
he's  done  wrong." 

"  Who  a  cuss  cares  what  he  knows  I  The  nigger  shall  say 
what  I  please,  or—" 

"  Or,  you'll  lose  your  bet  on  the  cotton  crop,  by  keeping 
him  out  of  the  field,  just  at  this  very  press." 

"But  ha  wtHgiveup,— course,  he  will;  don't  I  know  what 
niggers  is  )     He'll  beg  like  a  dog,  this  morning." 

"  He  won't,  Simon;  you  don't  know  this  kind.  You  may 
kill  him  by  inches, — you  won't  get  the  first  word  of  confea- 
Bion  out  of  him." 

"  Well  see ; — where  is  he  1 "  said  Legree,  going  oat. 

"  In  the  waste-room  of  the  gin-house,"  said  Cassy. 

Legree,  though  he  talked  so  stoutly  to  Cassy,  still  sallied 
forth  from  the  house  with  a  decree  of  misgiving  which  was 
not  common  with  him.  His  dreams  of  the  past  night,  mingled 
witii  Case's  prudential  suggestions,  considerably  afiected  his 
mind.    He  resolved  that  nobody  should  be  witneaa  of  hia 
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encoimter  with  Tom ;  und  determined,  if  he  coold  not  aubdue 
him  by  bullying,  to  defer  hia  Tengeance,  to  be  vreaked  in  a 
more  coDvenient  season. 

The  solemn  light  of  dawn — the  angelio  glory  of  the 
monuDg-star — had  looked  in  thiough  the  rude  window  of 
the  siied  where  Tom  was  lying;  and,  as  if  descending  on  that 
tttar-beam,  came  the  solemn  words,  "  I  am  the  root  and  off- 
spring of  Da^id,  and  the  bright  and  morning  star."  The 
mysterions  warnings  and  intimations  of  Cassy,  so  far  from 
discouraging  big  soul,  in  the  end  had  roused  it  as  with  a 
heaTenly  caU.  He  did  not  know  but  that  the  day  of  his 
death  was  dawning  in  the  sky ;  and  his  heart  throbbed  witb 
solemn  throes  of  joy  and  desire,  as  he  thought  that  the 
wondi-ouB  all,  of  which  be  had  often  pondered, — the  great 
white  throne,  with  its  ever  radiant  rainbow;  the  white-robed 
multitude,  with  voices  as  many  waters;  the  crowns,  the  palms, 
the  harps, — might  all  break  upon  his  vision  before  that  sun 
should  set  again.  And,  therefore,  without  shuddering  or 
trembling,  be  heard  the  voice  of  his  persecutor,  as  he  drew 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  Legree,  with  a  contemptuous  kick, 
"  how  do  you  find  yourself!  Didn't  I  tell  yer  I  could  larii 
yer  a  thing  or  two)  How  do  yer  like  it,— eh?  How  did  yer 
whaling  agree  with  yer,  Tom )  An't  quite  so  crank  as  yo  was 
last  night  Ye  comdn't  treat  a  poor  sinner,  now,  to  a  bit  of 
a  sermon,  could  3^ — ehi" 

Tom  answered  nothing. 

"  Get  up,  you  beast  1"  siud  L^ree,  kicking  him  again. 

This  was  a  difficult  matter  for  one  so  bruised  and  faint; 
and,  as  Tom  made  efforts  to  do  bo,  Legree  laughed  brutally. 

"  What  makes  ye  so  spry,  this  morning,  Tom  1  Cotched 
cold,  may  be,  last  night." 

Tom  by  this  time  had  gained  his  feet,  and  was  confronting 
hia  master  with  a  steady,  namoved  front. 

"  The  devil,  you  can  1"  said  Legree,  looking  him  over. 
"  I  believe  you  haven't  got  enough  yet.  Now,  Tom,  get 
right  down  on  yer  knees  and  beg  my  pardon,  for  yer  shines 
last  night." 

Tom  did  not  move, 

"Down,  you  dogl"  stud  Legrae.  stiiking  him  with  his 
riding-whip. 
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**  Mas'r  L^ree,"  said  Tom,  "  I  oan't  do  it  I  did  only  wli«* 
I  thought  w»s,r^bt.  I  tiiill  do  juat  ao  again,  if  e^er  the 
time  comes.    I  never  will  do  a  cruel  tbing,  come  what  may.". 

"Yea,  but  ye  don't  know  what  may  come,  Master  Tom. 
Ye  think  what  you've  got  is  sometbing.  I  tell  you  't  an't 
anything — notlung  't  alL  How  would  ye  like  to  bo  tied  to 
a  tree,  aod  have  a  alow  fire  lit  up  around  ye; — wouldn't  that 
be  pleasant, — eh,  Tom  I" 

"  Mas*r,"  said  Tom,  "  I  know  ye  cau  do  dreadf<£  things, 
but," — he  stretched  himself  upwai'd  and  clasped  hia  bands, 
— "but,  after  yeVe  killed  tbe  body,  there  an't  no  more  ye 
can  do.     And  0,  there's  all  eternity  to  come,  after  that !" 

Eterkitt,— the  word  thrilled  through  the  black  man's  sonl 
with  light  and  power,  as  he  spoke;  it  thrilled  through  the 
sinner's  soul,  too,  like  tbe  bite  of  a  scorpion.  Legree  gnashed 
an  him  with  his  teeth,  but  rage  kept  him  silent ;  and  Tom, 
like  a  man  disenthralled,  spoke,  in  a  clear  and  cheerfiil  voice, 

"  Mas'r  Legree,  as  ye  bought  me,  I'll  be  a  true  and  faithful 
servant  to  ye.  I'll  give  ye  all  the  work  of  my  hands,  all  my 
time,  all  my  strength;  but  my  soul  I  won't  give  up  to  mortal 
man.  I  will  hold  on  to  tlio  Lord,  and  put  bis  commands 
before  all, — die  or  live ;  you  may  be  sure  on't,  Mas'r  Legree, 
I  an't  a  grain  afeard  to  die.  I'd  as  soon  die  as  not.  Ye  may 
whip  me,  starve  me,  bum  me, — itil  only  send  me  sooner 
where  1  want  to  go." 

"I'll  make  ye  give  out,  though,  'fore  I've  done!"  said 
Legree,  in  a  rage. 

"  I  shall  have  help,''  said  Tom ;  "  you'll  never  do  it," 

"  Who  the  devil's  going  to  help  you  ! "  said  Legree,  scorn- 
fully. 

"  The  Lord  Almighty,"  said  Tom. 

"  D— n  yon !"  said  Legree,  as  with  one  blow  of  his  fist  he 
felled  Tom  to  the  earth. 

A  cold  soft  hand  fell  on  Legree'a,  at  this  moment.  He 
turned, — it  was  Gassy's ;  but  the  cold  soft  touch  recalled  hia 
dream  of  the  night  before,  and,  flashing  through  the  chambers 
of  hia  brain,  came  all  the  fearW  images  of  tbe  night-watdiea, 
with  a  portion  of  the  horror  that  accompanied  them. 

"  Will  you  be  a  fool  9"  said  Gassy,  in  FrencL  "  Let  him 
go !  Let  me  alone  t«  get  hini  &t  to  be  in  the  field  again. 
Isn't  it  just  as  I  told  you  1" 
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They  my  the  alligator,  the  rhinoceroe,  thoi^;fa  enclooed  ia 
bullet-proof  mail,  have  each  a  spot  where  they  are  Tulnerable; 
and  fierce,  reckieas,  unbelieving  reprobates,  have  commonly 
this  point  in  superstitious  dread. 

L^ee  turned  away,  determined  to  let  the  point  go  for  the 
time. 

"  Well,  have  it  your  own  way,"  he  said,  doggedly,  to  Csse^, 

"Hark,yel"  he  said  to  Tom;  "  I  won't  d^  with  ye  now, 
because  the  business  is  prising,  and  I  want  all  my  hands; 
but  I  never  foi^t  I'll  score  it.  against  ye,  and  some  time  Til 
have  my  pay  out  o'  yer  old  black  hide, — mind  ye  1 " 

Legree  turned,  and  went  out 

"  ITiere  you  go,"  said  Caasy,  looking  darkly  after  him  j 
"  your  reckoning's  to  come,  yet !— My  poor  fellow,  how  arq 
you  1" 

"  The  Lord  God  hath  sent  his  angel,  and  shut  the  lion'q 
mouth,  for  this  time,"  said  Tom. 

"  For  this  time,  to  be  sure,"  said  Cfig^  ;  "  but  now  you've 
got  his  ill-will  upon  you,  to  ibllow  you  day  in,  day  out,  hang- 
ing like  a  dog  on  your  throat,— sucking  your  blood,  bleeding 
away  your  life,  drop  by  drop.     I  know  the  man." 


CHAPTEE  XXXVIL 


"  No  mstler  with  what  lolemnities  he  maj  have  be«n 
devoted  upon  Uie  alter  of  aUTery,  the  moment  he  toaohcs 
the  Hscred  soil  of  Biitun,  the  a^tar  and  the  god  sink 
logetberin  the  duet,  and  heatandB  Tedeemed,  regenerated, 
and  disenthtalled,  b;  the  irreusUble  gentua  of  uniTental 
emancipatioD." — Curran. 
A  wmLB  we  must  leave  Tom  in  the  hands  of  his  perse- 
cutors, while  we  turn  to  pursue  the  fortunes  of  George  and 
Ills  wife,  whom  we  left  in  friendly  hands,  in  a  farm-house  on 
the  road-side. 

"    Tom  Loker  we  left  groaning  and  touiling  in  a  most  im- 
maculately clean  Quaker  bed,  under  the  motherly  supervision 
of  Aunt  Dorcas,  who  found  him  to  the  full  as  tractable  a 
patient  as  a  sick  bison. 
'    Imagine  a  tall,  dignified,  spiritual  woman,  whose  clear 
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muslin  cap  ehades  waves  of  wlveiy  hair,  ported  on  a  broad, 
dear  forehe&d,  which  overarches  thou^tfiil  grey  eyes.  A 
snowy  handkerchief  of  liase  crape  is  folded  neatly  across  her 
bosom  ;  her  glossy  brown  silk  dress  rustles  peacefully,  as  she 
glides  up  and  down  the  chamber. 

"  The  devil !"  says  Tom  Loker,  giving  a  great  throw  to 
the  bed-clothes. 

"  I  must  request  thee,  Thomas,  not  to  use  such  languf^^" 
says  Aunt  Dorcas,  as  she  q^iietly  rearranged  the  bed. 

"  Well,  I  won't,  granny,  if  I  can  help  it,"  says  Tom ;  "  but 
it  is  enough  to  make  a  fellow  swear, — so  cursedly  hot!" 

Dorcofl  removed  a  comforter  from  the  bed,  straighteued  the 
clothes  again,  and  tucked  them  in  till  Tom  looked  something 
like  a  chrysalis  ;  remarking,  as  she  did  so, — 

"  I  wish,  friend,  thee  would  leave  off  cursing  and  swearing, 
and  think  upon  thy  ways." 

"  What  thedevO,"  said  Tom,  "  should  I  ttiink  of  (Aemfovl 
Last  thing  ever  /  want  to  think  of— hang  it  all !"  And  Tom 
flounced  over,  untucking  and  disarranging  evetything,  in  a 
manner  frightful  to  behold. 

"  That  fellow  and  gal  are  here,  I  'spose,"  said  he,  sullenly, 
after  a  pause." 

"  They  are  so,"  said  Dorcas. 

"  They'd  better  be  off  up  to  the  lake,"  said  Tom ;  "  the 
quicker  the  better." 

"  Probably  they  will  do  so,"  said  Aunt  Dorcas,  knitting 
peacefully. 

"  And  hark  ye,"  said  Tom  ;  "  we've  got  correspondents  in 
Sandusky,  that  watch  the  boats  for  us.  I  dont  care  if  I  tell, 
now.  I  hope  they  loill  get  away,  just  to  spite  Mark^ — the 
cursed  puppy  ! — d — n  him  !" 

"  Thomas'."  said  Dorcas. 

"  I  tell  you,  granny,  if  you  bottle  a  fellow  up  too  tight,  I 
shall  split,"  said  Tom,  "  But  about  the  gal, — tell  'em  to 
dress  her  up  some  way,  so's  to  alter  her.  Her  description's 
out  in  Sandusky." 

"  We  will  attend  to  that  matter,"  said  Dorcas,  with  cha- 
racteristic  composure. 

As  we  at  this  place  take  leave  of  Tom  Loker,  we  may  as 
well  say,  that,  having  lain  three  weeks  at  the  Quaker  dwelling, 
sick  witli  a  rheumatic  fever,  which  set  in,  in  company  with 
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his  other  afflictioos,  Tom  arose  from  his  bed  a  Bomewhat 
■adder  and  wiser  man ;  and,  in  place  of  Blave-catchiiig^  betook 
himself  to  life  in  one  of  the  new  Bettlemente,  where  his  talenta 
developed  themselves  more  happily  in  trapping  beaiB.  woItcs,  ' 
and  other  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  in  which  he  mode  faimBelf 
quite  a  name  in  the  land.  Tom  alwajs  Bpoke  reverently  of 
Uie  Quakers.  "Nice  people,"  he  would  say;  "wanted  to 
convert  me,  but  couldn't  come  it,  exactiy.  But,  tell  ye  what, 
stranger,  they  do  fix  up  a  eick  fellow  firat  rate, — no  miBtake. 
Uake  jist  the  tallest  kind  o'  broth  and  knicknacks." 

As  Tom  had  informed  them  that  their  party  would  be 
looked  for  in  Sandusky,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  divide 
them.  Jim,  with  his  old  mother,  was  forwarded  separately; 
and  a  night  or  two  after,  George  and  Eliza,  with  their  child, 
were  driven  privately  into  Sandusky,  and  lodged  beneath  a 
hospitable  roof,  preparatory  to  taking  their  last  posBBge  on 
the  lake. 

Their  night  was  now  far  spent,  and  the  morning  star  of 
liberty  rose  feir  before  them.  Liberty  1— electric  word!  What 
is  itl  Is  there  anything  more  in  it  than  a  name — a  rhetorical 
flourish  t  Why,  men  Mid  women  of  America,  does  your 
hearts*  blood  thrill  at  that  word,  for  which  your  &thers  bled, 
and  yonr  braver,  mothers  were  willing  that  their  noblest  and 
best  should  die  1 

Is  there  anything  in  it  glorious  and  deer  for  a  nation,  that 
is  not  also  glorious  and  dear  for  a  man!  What 'is  freedom  to 
a  nation,  but  freedom  to  the  individuals  in  it  ?  What  is  Iree- 
dom  to  that  young  man,  who  sits  there,  with  his  arms  fblded 
over  his  broad  chest,  tlie  tint  of  Alrican  blood  in  his  cheek, 
its  dark  fires  in  his  eyes, — what  is  freedom  to  George  Harris! 
To  your  fathers,  freedom  was  the  right  of  a  nation  to  be  a 
nation.  To  him,  it  is  the  right  of  a  man  to  be  a  man,  and  not 
a  brute  ;  the  right  to  call  the  wife  of  his  bosom  his  wife,  and 
to  protect  her  from  lawless  violence ;  the  right  to  protect 
and  educate  his  child ;  the  right  to  have  a  home  of  his  own,  a 
religion  of  his  own,  a  character  of  his  own,  nnsubject  to  the 
will  of  another.  All  these  thoughts  were  rolling  and  seething 
in  George's  breast,  as  he  vras  pensively  leaning  his  head  on 
his  hand,  watching  his  wife,  as  she  was  adapting  to  her 
slender  and  pretty  form  the  articles  of  man's  attire,  in  which 
it  was  deemed  safest  she  should  make  her  escape. 
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"  Now  for  it,"  said  she,  as  she  stood  before  the  giara,  and 
shook  dowa  iitt  edlk;  abundance  of  black  curl;  hair.  "  I  sy, 
George,  it's  ftlmost  a  pity,  isn't  it,"  she  nid,  as  ahe  hdd  np 
some  of  it,  playfully, — "  pity  it's  all  got  to  come  off  1 " 

Cieorge  smiled  sadly,  and  made  do  answer. 

£liEa  turned  to  the  glass,  and  the   sciaeors   glittered  as 
one  long  lock  after  another  was  detatched  firom  her  head. 
,    "  There,  now,  tbatll  do,"  she  said,  taking  up  a  hair-toudi ; 
f  now  for  a  few  &noy  touoheB." 

"  Tliere,  an't  I  a  pretty  yonng  fellow  ;"  she  said,  turning 
afound  to  her  husband,  laughing  and  blnsiiing  at  the  same 
time. 

"  You  always  will  he  pretty,  do  what  joa  will,".  »id 
Geoi^. 

"  What  does  make  yon  so  sober !"  said  EUsa,  kneeing  on 
one  knee,  and  laying  her  band  on  his.  "  We  are  only  witliia 
twenty'four  hours  of  Canada,  they  say.  Only  a  day  and  a 
night  on  the  lake,  ahd  then — oh,  ^en  ! — " 

"  0,  Eliza  r  saidGeoi^,  drawing  her  towards  lam ;  "that 
is  it  1  Now  my  &te  is  all  narrowing  down  to  a  point.  To 
come  BO  near,  to  be  almost  in  sight,  and  then  loss  aQ.  I 
E^ould  never  live  under  it,  Eliza." 

"  Don't  fear,"  said  his  wife,  hopofolly,  "  Tte  good  liwtA 
would  not  have  brought  us  so  far,  if  He  didn't  mean  to  cany 
118  through,     I  seem  to  feel  Him  with  lis,  George." 

"  Ton  are  a  blessed  woman,  Eliza  ! "  said  George,  clasping 
her  with  a  convulsiTe  graep.  "  But, — ob,  tell  me  !  can  tiua 
great  mercy  be  for  us  1  Will  these  yeara  and  yeara  of  misery 
come  to  an  end  i— shall  we  be  free ) " 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  George,"  said  Eliza,  looking  upward; 
while  tears  of  hope  and  eutbusiaam  shone  on  her  long,  dark 
lashes.  "  I  feel  it  in  me,  tiiat  God  is  going  to  bring  us  out  of 
bondage,  this  very  day." 

"  I  will  believe  you,  Eliia,"  said  George,  rising  suddenly 
np.  "  I  will  believe, — come,  let's  be  off.  Well,  indeed  1"  said 
he,  holding  her  off  at  arm's  length,  and  looking  admiringly  at 
her,  "you  are  a  pretty  little  fellow.  That  crop  of  little,  short 
curls  is  quite  becoming.  Put  on  your  cap.  So— a  little  to 
one  nde.  I  never  saw  you  look  quite  so  pretty.  But,  it'a 
almost  time  for  the  carriage  j — I  wonder  if  Mn.  Smyth  has 
got  Harry  rigged  1 " 
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The  door  opened,  and  a  respectable,  ]nid(ll&-(tged  woman 
entered,  leading  little  lltarj,  dressed  in  girt's  olothee. 

"  What  a  pretty  girl  he  makes,"  caid  Eliza,  turning  Mm 
roottd.  "We  call  him  Harriet,  yon  see; — don't  the  name 
coma  niody  1 " 

Tbo  child  stood  gravely  regarding  his  mother  in  hist  nev 
and  Btrai^  attire,  observing  a  profound  eilence,  and  occa* 
nonally  drawing  deep  ughs,  and  peeping  at  her  from  under 
hia  dark  curls. 

"  Doea  Harry  know  mamma  1 "  said  Eliza,  stretching  bei 
hands  toward  him. 

The  child  clung  shyly  to  the  woman. 

"  Come,  Eliza,  why  do  you  try  to  coax  him,  whoa  you 
know  that  he  has  got  to  be  kept  away  from  you  1 " 

"  I  know  it's  foolish,"  said  Ehaa ;  "  yet  I  can't  bear  to  have 
him  tmm  away  from  me.  But  come, — what's  my  cloak  t 
Here, — how  ia  it  men  put  on  cloaks,  George?" 

"  You  must  wear  it  so,"  said  her  husband,  Uurowiog  it  orer 
his  shoulders.  ' 

"  So,  then,"  said  Eliaa,  imitating  the  motion, — "  and  I  must 
stamp,  and  take  long  eteps,  and  ti^  to  look  saucy." 

"  Don't  exert  yourself,"  said  George.  "  There  is,  now 
then,  a  modest  young  man ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  e 
for  you  to  act  that  character." 

"  And  these  gloves — mercy  upon  us !"  said  Eliza;  "wbyi 
my  hands  are  lost  in  them." 

"  I  advise  you  to  keep  them  on  pretty  strictly,"  said 
George.  "  Your  little  slender  paw  might  bring  ua  all  out. 
Now,  Uis.  Smyth,  you  are  to  go  under  our  charge,  and  b^ 
our  aimty,— you  mind." 

■'  I've  heard,"  said  Mrs,  Smyth, "  that  there  have  been  men 
down,  warning  all  the  packet  captains  against  a  man  and 
woman,  with  a  little  boy." 

"  They  Lave  !"  said  George.  "  Well,  if  we  see  any  such 
people,  we  can  tell  them." 

A  back  now  drove  to  the  door,  and  the  friendly  family  who 
bad  received  the  fugitives  crowded  around  them  with  &rewell 


The  dieguisee  the  party  had  assumed  were  in  accordance 
Kith  the  hints  of  Tom  Loker.  Mrs.  Smyth,  a  respectable 
womao  from  the  settlement  in  Canada,  whither  they  were 
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fleeing  being  fortunately  about  croaeing  the  lake  to  return 
thither,  had  conaented  to  appear  as  the  aunt  of  little  Hany.; 
and,  in  order  to  attach  him  to  her,  he  had  been  allowed  to 
remain,  the  two  last  daya,  under  her  sole  cliarge;  and  an 
eitra  amount  of  petting,  joined  to  an  indefinite  amount  of 
seed-oakes  and  candy,  bad  oemented  a  rery  close  attadunent 
on  the  part  of  tbe  young  gentleman. 

The  back  drOTe  to  tbe  wharf.  The  two  young  men,  as 
they  appeared,  walked  up  the  plank  into  the  boat,  Eliza  gal- 
lantly giving  ber  arm  to  Mrs.  Smytb,  and  George  attending 
to  their  baggage. 

Oeotge  was  standing  at  tbe  captain's  office,  settling  for  bis 
party,  when  he  overheard  two  men  talking  by  his  «de. 

"  I've  watched  every  one  that  came  on  board,"  said  one, 
"  and  I  know  they're  not  on  this  boat." 

Tbe  voice  was  that  of  the  clerk  of  the  boat  The  speaker 
whom  be  addressed  was  our  sometime  friend  Marks,  who, 
with  that  valuable  perseverance  which  cbaracterised  bim,  had 
come  on  to  Sandusky,  seeking  whom  he  might  devour. 

"  You  would  Buarcely  know  the  woman  from  a  white  one," 
said  Marks.  "The  man  is  a  very  light  mulatto;  he  has  a 
brand  in  one  of  his  hands." 

The  hand  with  which  George  was  faking  the  tickets  and 
change  trembled  a  little ;  but  he  turned  coolly  around,  fixed 
an  unconcerned  glance  on  tbe  hoe  of  the  speaker,  and  walked 
leisurely  toward  another  part  of  the  boat,  wiiere  Eliza  stood 
waiting  for  him. 

Mrs.  Smyth,  with  little  Harry,  sought  the  seclusion  of  the 
ladies'  cabin,  where  the  dark  beauty  of  the  supposed  little  girl 
drew  many  flattering  commente  from  the  passengeia. 

George  had  the  satisfaction,  as  tbe  bell  rang  out  its  &rewell 
peal,  to  see  Marks  walk  down  the  plank  to  tbe  shore ;  and 
drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief  when  the  boat  had  put  a  retumleBs 
distance  between  them. 

It  was  a  superb  day.  The  blue  waves  of  Lake  Erie  danced, 
rippling  and  sparkling  in  the  sun-light  A.  fredt  breeze  blew 
from  the  shore,  and  the  lordly  boat  ploughed  her  way  right 
gallantly  onward. 

O,  what  an  untold  world  there  is  in  one  human  heart  I  Who 
thought,  as  Geoige  walked  cabnly  up  and  down  the  deok.  of 
the  steamer,  with  his  shy  companioQ  at  his  side,  of  all  that 
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vas  burning  in  bis  boaom  1  The  mighty  good  tlmt  aeemed 
approaching  Boemed  too  good,  too  &ir,  even  to  be  a  reality; 
and  he  felt  a  jealous  di^id,  every  moment  of  the  day,  that 
something  would  rise  to  snatch  it  from  him. 

But  the  boat  swept  on.  Hotira  fleeted,  and,  at  last,  clear 
and  fitll  rose  the  blessed  Ei^lish  shores;  shores  charmed  by 
a  mighty  spell, — with  one  touch  to  dissolve  every  incantation 
of  slavery,  no  matter  in  what  language  pronounced,  or  by 
what  naUonal  power  confirm  ed. 

George  and  his  wife  stood  arm  in  arm,  ae  the  boat  neared 
the  sm^l  town  of  Amherstberg,  in  Canada.     His  breath  grew 
thick  and  short ;  a  mist  gathered  before  his  ^es ;  he  silently 
pressed  the  little  hand  that  lay  trembling  on  his  arm.     The 
bell  rang ;  the  boat  stopped.     Scarcely  seeing  what  he  did,  he 
looked  out  his  baggage,  and  gathered  his  httle  party.     The 
little  company  were  lauded  on  the  shore.     They  stood  still 
till  the  boat  had  cleared ;  .and  then,  with  tears  and  embracing^ 
the  husband  and  wife,  with  their  wondering  child  in  their 
arms,  knelt  down  and  lified  up  their  hearts  to  God  1 
"Tvas  something  like  the  bcitst  from  death  to  life; 
From  tlie  gmve's  carements  lo  the  robaB  of  haavea; 
Prom  BiD'a  dotninion,  aad  from  pasuon'i  strife. 
To  the  pure  freedom  of  a  sonl  forgiveD  ; 
Whero  Bill  tho  bonds  of  death  and  tell  are  riien. 
And  mortnl  puts  on  immortalit;, 
When  Mercy's  hand  hath  tum'd  the  golden  key. 
And  Merey'i  voice  hath  awd,  Syoict,  Ihy  tmd  ufiee." 

The  little  party  were  soon  guided,  by  Mrs.  Smyth,  to  the 
hospitable  abode  of  a  good  misfdonary,  wiiom  Christian  charity 
has  placed  here  as  a  sbepherd  to  the  out-^»st  and  wandering, 
who  are  constantly  finduig  an  asylum  on  this  ^ore. 

Who  can  speak  the  bleasedness  of  that  firat  day  of  freedom  t 
Is  not  the  sense  of  liberty  a  higher  and  a  finer  one  than  any 
of  the  five  t  To  move,  speak,  and  breathe, — go  out  and  come 
in  unwat«hed,  and  free  from  danger !  Who  can  speak  the 
blessii^  of  that  rest  which  comes  down  on  the  free  man's 
pillow,  under  laws  which  ensure  to  him  the  rights  that  God 
has  given  to  man  t  How  fair  and  precious  to  that  mother 
was  that  sleeping  child's  face,  endeared  by  the  memory  of  a 
thousand  dangers  1  How  impossible  was  it  to  sleep,  in  the 
exuberant  possession  of  such  blessedness  I  And  yet,  these  two 
bad  not  one  acre  of  ground, — not  a  roof  that  they  could 
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call  tbeir  own, — -they  had  spent  Utrnr  all,  to  the  htt  dolkr. 
!Hiey  had  nothing  more  tbaa  the  biriJa  of  tiie  »ir,  or  tlie  flow- 
era  of  the  field, — yet  they  coutd  not  sleep  fbr  joy.  "  0,  ye 
who  take  freedom  from  man,  -with  what  Trnds  Aail  ye  annrer 
tttoOodt" 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 


"  Thank*  be  wito  God,  ■who  giveth  ua  the  rictoiy." 

Hate  not  atxity  of  ne,  in 
honra,.bow  far  easier  it  ^ 

The  martyr,  when  £iced  even  by  a  decitfa  of  bodily  sngnid) 
and  horror,  finds  in  the  very  teirar  of  his  doom  a  ttivag 
Stimulant  and  tonio.  There  is  a  vivid  eaoitamBnt,  a  tloill 
and  fervour,  which  may  carry  through  tixy  crisiB  of  suffering 
that  is  the  birth-hour  of  eternal  glory  and /est. 

But  'to  live, — to  wear  on,  day  after  day,  of  mean,  bitter, 
low,  harassing  servitude,  every  nerve  dampened  and  depressed, 
every  power  of  feeling  gradually  smothered, — this  long  and 
wasting  heart-martyrdom,  this  slow,  daily  bleeding  away  of 
the  inward  life,  drop  by  drop,  tour  after  hour, — this  is  the 
true  searching  test  of  what  there  may  be  in  man  or  woman. 

When  Tun  stood  face  to  face  with  his  persecutor,  ahd 
heard  his  threats,  and  thought  in  his  very  soid  that  hia  hour 
was  come,  his  heart  swelled  bravely  in  bim,  and  he  thou^t 
be  could  bear  torture  and  fire,  bear  anything,  with  the  vison 
«f  JesQS  and  heaven  but  just  a  step  beyond ;  but,  tAen  he 
was  gone,  and  tiie  present  excitement  passed  o^  came  ba<^ 
the  pain  of  his  bruised  and  weaiy  limbs, — came  baok  the  sense 
of  his  utterly  degraded,  hopeless,  forlorn  estate ;  and  the  di^ 
passed  wearily  enough. 

Long  before  his  wounds  were  healed,  Legree  instated  Aat 
he  should  be  put  to  the  regular  fidd-work ;  and  then  came 
day  aft«r  day  of  pain  and  weariness,  aggravated  byevaiykiiid 
«f  iqjnstioe  and  indignity  that  the  ill-will  of  a  mean  aod  n»~ 
ri<neiu  mind  could  devise.  Whoever,  in  our  oironitiatanae^ 
has  tnade  trial  of  pun,  evm  with  all  the  alleviationsirfaia^ 
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for  1U,  Baoall;  attend  it,  mngt  haow  the  irrittridon  that  cciom 
with  it.  Tom  no  longer  mmdered  at  ibe  batutual  surlineM 
■of  hia  assooiateB ;  n^,  he  found  the  placid,  simny  tempw, 
which  h»d  been  the  habitude  of  his  lUe,  broken  ia  on,  and 
sorely  Htrained  l^  the  inroadi  of  the  same  thing.  He  bad 
flatt«red  himself  on  leisure  to  read  hia  Bible ;  but  there  vaa 
no  such  thing  as  leisure  there.  In  the  height  of  the  season, 
Legrae  did  not  hesitate  to  press  ail  his  bands  throu^,  San- 
days  and  week-days  alike.  Why  shouldn't  be  1 — hie  made 
more  cotton  by  it,  and  gained  bis  wager ;  and  if  it  wore  out 
n  few  more  hands,  he  could  buy  better  ones.  At  first,  Tom 
used  to  read  a  verse  or  two  of  his  Bible,  by  the  flicker  of  the 
fire,  after  he  had  returned  tr<Hn  \as  daily  toil ;  but,  after  the 
croel  treatment  he  received,  he  used  to  come  home  so  ex- 
hausted, tbat  his  head  swam  and  his  eyes  failed  when  he  tried 
-to  read ;  and  he  was  &ia  to  stretch  himself  down,  with  the 
others,  in  utt«'  exhaustion. 

Is  it  strange  that  tbe  religious  peace  and  trust,  which  bad 
upborne  him  hitherto,  should  give  way  to  tosaings  of  soul  and 
despondent  darkness  ?  The  gloomiest  problem  of  this  myste- 
rious life  was  constantly  before  his  eyes, — souls  crushed  and 
ruined,  evil  triumphant,  and  God  silent  It  was  weeks  and 
months  that  Tom  wrestled,  in  his  own  soul,  in  darkness  and 
sorrow.  He  though  of  Miss  Ophelia's  letter  to  bis  Kentucky 
friends,  and  would  pray  earnestly  tbat  God  would  send  him 
deliverance.  And  tboo  be  wpuld  watch,  day  after  day,  in  tha 
vague  hope  of  seeing  somebody .  sent  to  redeem  him ;  and, 
when  nobody  came,  he  would  cmab  back  to  bis  soul  bitter 
though ts,— that  it  was  vain  to  serve  God,  that  God  bad  for- 
gott«t  him.  He  sometimes  saw  Casey  ;  and  sometime^  when 
summoned  to  the  house,  caught  a  ^impee  of  the  dejected  form 
of  Emmeline,  but  held  very  little  communion  with  eitber 
in  fact,  there  was  no  time  for  bim  to  commune  with  any- 
body. 

One  erening,  he  was  sittjng,  in  utter  d^eotion  and  prostra- 
tion by  a  few  decaying  brands,  where  bis  coarse  supper  waa 
baking.  He  put  a  few  bits  of  brushwood  en  the  fire,  and 
strove  to  raise  the  light,  and  then  drew  his  worn  Kble  from 
liis  pocket  There  were  all  the  marked  passages,  which  had 
llirilled  bis  soul  so  often, — words  of  patriartdis  and  seers, 
poets  and  sages,  who  Irom  early  time  bad  spoken  courage  to 
.     DV2 
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mau, — voices  from  the  great  oloud  of  witneaees  ivho  ever  Bar- 
round  tiB  in  the  ra«e  of  life.  Had  the  word  ioet  its  power, 
or  could  the  failing  eye  and  weaiy  sense  no  longer  ajisweT  to 
the  touch  of  that  mighty  inspiration )  HeaTily  aiding,  he 
put  if.  in  his  pocket.  A  coarse  laugh  roused  him ;  he  looked 
up, — Legree  was  standing  opposite  to  him. 

"  Well,  old  boy,"  he  said,  "  you  find  your  religion  don't 
work,  it  Beems !  I  tbongbt  I  should  get  that  tiiroiigh  your 
wool,  at  last !" 

The  cruel  taunt  was  more  than  hunger  and  cold  and  naked- 
ness.    Tom  was  silent.  < 

"  You  were  a  fool,"  said  Legree ;  "  for  I  meant  to  do  well 
by  you,  when  I  bought  you.  You  might  have  been  better  off 
than  &mbo,  or  Quimbo  either,  and  had  easy  times ;  and, 
instead  of  getting  cut  up  and  throrfied,  ereiy  day  or  two,  ye 
might  have  had  liberty  to  lord  it  round,  and  cut  up  the  other 
niters ;  and  ye  might  have  had,  now  and  then,  a  good  warm- 
jngof  whiskey  punch.  Come,  Tom,  don't  you  think  you'd 
better  be  reasonable  1 — heave  that  ar  old  pack  of  trash  in  the 
fire,  andjoin  my  church!" 

"  The  Lord  forbid  !"  said  Tom,  fervently. 

"  You  Bee  the  Lord  an't  going  to  help  you  ;  if  he  had 
been,  he  wouldn't  have  let  me  get  you  1  This  yer  religion 
is  all  a  mess  of  lying  trumpery,  Tom.  I  know  all  about  it. 
Ye'd  better  hold  to  me  :  I'm  somebody,  and  can  do  some- 
thing!" 

"  No,  MasV,"  said  Tom ;  "  TU  hold  on.  The  Lord  may 
help  me,  or  not  help ;  but  I'll  bold  to  Him,  and  believe  Him 
to  the  last!" 

"  The  more  fool  you !"  said  L^ee,  epitting  scornfully  at 
lum,  and  Bpuming  him  with  his  foot.  "  Never  mind  ;  I'H 
chase  you  down,  yet,  aud  bring  you  under, — youTl  see  !"  and 
Legree  turned  away. 

When  a  heavy  weight  presses  the  soul  to  the  lowest  level 
at  which  endurance  is  possible,  there  is  an  instant  and  des- 
perate effort  of  every  physical  and  moral  nerve  to  throw  off 
tiie  weight ;  aud  hence  the  heaviest  anguish  often  precedes  & 
return  tide  of  joy  and  courage.  So  was  it  now  with  Tom. 
The  atheistic  taunts  of  his  cruel  moater  sunk  his  before  de- 
jected soul  to  the  lowest  ebb  ;  and,  though  the  hand  of  faitti 
still  held  to  the  eternal  rock,  it  wa&  with  a  numb,  despairing 
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grasp.  Tom  nt,  like  one  Btnnned,  at  the  fire.  Suddeolf 
everything  around  him  seemed  to  fade,  and  a  viaion  rose 
before  him  of  one-crowned  with  thorns,  buffeted  and  bleeding. 
Tom  gazed,  in  awe  and  wonder,  at  the  m^estic  patience  of 
the  &oe ;  the  deep,  pathetic  eyes  thrilled  him  to  his  inmoBt 
heart  ;  his  soul  woke,  as,  with  floods  of  emotion,  he  stretoflkd 
out  his  hand^  and  fell  upon  his  knees, — when,  gradually,  tha 
vision  changed  :  the  sharp  thorns  became  rays  of  gloiy ;  and, 
in  splendour  inconceiTsble,  he  saw  that  same  &ce  bending 
compaswonaitely  towards  Idm,  and  a  voice  said,  "He  that 
overcometh  shall  sit  down  with  me  on  my  throne,  eventas 
I  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  on  his 
throne." 

How  long  Tom  lay  there,  he  knew  not.  Wheu  he  came  to 
himself,  the  fire  was  gone  out,  his  clothes  were  wet  with  the 
chill  and  drenching  dews  ;  but  the  dread  Boul-^risia  vas  past^ 
ftnd,  in  the  joy  that  filled  him,  he  no  lon^r  felt  hunger,  colt^ 
degradation,  dlBappointment,  wretchedness.  From  his  deep- 
est soul,  he  that  hour  loosed  and  parted  from  every  hope  in 
the  life  that  now  is,  and  offered  his  own  will  an  imquestioning 
sacnfice  to  the  Infinite.  Tom  looked  up  to  the  silent,  ever- 
living  stars, — types  of  the  angelic  hosts  who  ever  look  down 
on  man ;  and  the  solitude  of  the  night  mug  with  the  trium- 
phant words  of  a  hymn,  which  he  had  sung  often  in  happier 
days,  but  never  wili  such  feeling  as  now  :— 

"  The  earth  shall  he  diaiolved  like  snow. 

The  BDDBbBll  cease  toaiiinoj 
But  Qod.  vho  call'd  me  here  below. 

Shall  bfl  for  ever  mine. 
"And  when  thla  mortal  life  shall  fail. 

And  flesh  and  senao  shall  cease, 
I  shall  posaesB  within  the  veil 

A  life  of  joj  and  peace. 
"  When  we're  been  there  ten  thousand  jeara, 
Bright  shining  like  the  bud. 
We've  no  less  dajs  to  sing  Qi>d'i  pndM 
Than  Then  ire  first  begnn." 
Those  who  have  been  fiimiliar  with  the  religious  histories 
of  the  slave  population  know  that  relations  like  what  we  have 
narrated  are  very  common  among  them.     We  have  beard 
some  from  their  own  lips,  of  a  very  touching  and  afiecting 
character.     The  psychdo^st  tells  us  of  a  state,  in  vMch  the 
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gfibctioDS  and  images  of  the  miad  become  Bt>  dotuiijaiit  toA 
overpowering  that  they  press  into  their  aarvice  the  outward 
aetuea,  and  make  them  giro  tangiUe  shape  to  the  inward 
imaginii^.  Who  shall  meftsore  what  an  aU-pervading  Sphit 
n^  do  with  these  edibilities  of  our  mortality,  or  the  ways 
mhrlai^  He  ixmy  oacoimge  the  desponding  souls  of  the 
deaolate  %  If  the  poor  fbrguttea  Mlavs  belieres  tl»t  Jems 
bath  appeared  and  t^ken  to  him,  who  shall  oontradict  him  I 
Did  He  not  eaj  that  his  mitBiMi,  in  all  aga^  waa  to  bind  u|> 
the  broben-heartad,  and  set  at  hfaertythem  that  are  bruised  1 

When  the  dim  grey  of  dawn  w(^  the  tlumbereni  to  go 
forth  to  the  field,  then  was  among  those  tattered  and  shiveniig 
wretohes  one  who  walked  with  an  exultant  tread ;  for  firmer 
than  the  ground  tie  trod  on  wa«  hia  atzoag  faith  in  Almighty, 
eternal  love.  Ah,-  IjegrW)  try  all  your  forces  now  !  UtmoeH 
agony,  woe,  degradation,  wont,  and  loas  of  all  things,  ah^ 
only  hasten  on  the  proCesa  by  which  he  absll  be  nude  a  lung 
and  a  priest  unto  God  I 

From  this  tim^  an  inTiolable  sphere  of  peace  enoompuaed 
the  lowly  heart  of  the  oppressed  one, — an  ever-present  ^viour 
hallowed  it  as  a  temple.  Past  now  the  bleeding  of  earthly 
r^rets ;  past  its  fluctuations  of  hope,  and  fear,  and  deaire  ; 
the  human  will,  bent,  and  bleeding,  and  struggling  loi^  was 
now  entirely  merged  in  the  Dmna  So  short  now  seemed 
the  remaining  voyage  of  life, — so  near,  so  vivid,  seemed 
eternal  blessedness, — that  life's  uttermoet  woea  fell  &om  him 
unharming. 

AU  noticed  the  change  in  his  appearance.  Cheerfulnees 
and  alertuesn  seemed  to  return  to  him,  and  a  quietness  which 
no  insult  or  injury  could  ruffle  eeeraed  to  possesd  him. 

"  What  the  devil's  got  into  Tom  1"  Le^ce  said  to  Sambo. 
"  A  while  ago  he  was  al!  down  in  the  mouth,  and  now  he's 
peart  as  a  cricket." 

"  Duuno,  Mas'r ;  gwine  to  run  off,  mebbe," 

"  Like  to  see  him  tiy  that,"  said  L^jee,  with  a  savage 
grin,  "wouldn't  we.  Sambo T" 

"  Qnees  we  would!  Haw  I  bawl  hoi"  aaid  the  sodty 
gnome,  langhing  obsequioualy.  "  Lord,  de  fun  I  To  see  hiin 
stickin'  in  de  mud, — chaffin'  and  torhi'  throt^h  de  bnihes^ 
dogp  a  holdin'  wt  to  him  I  Lord,  I  laired  fit  to  split,  dat 
ar  time  we  ootehed  Molly.     I  thought  they'd  a  had  her  aU 
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sti^fped  np Bi()r9 1  could  get'^aoE    ShecarVdensriuKo' 
dat  ar  spree  jet" 

"  I  reckon  she  viU,  to  ber  grave,"  said  Legree.  "  But  now, 
Sambo,  70a  look  iharp.  If  the  mgger's  got  anythiog  of  thit 
sort  going,  trip  him  up." 

"  Maa'r,  let  ma  lone  for  dat,"  siud  Sunbo,  "  111  tree  4a 
ooon.     Ho,  bo,  ho  !" 

This  was  epokea  as  Legree  wtia  getting  on  to  bis  hotae,  to 
go  to  the  neigbbonring  t«wn.  Tiiat  night,  as  he  was  return- 
ing, he  thought  be  would  turn  hia  horse  aitd  ride  round  the 
qnartecGi  and  sea  if  all  was  safe. 

•It  was  a  superb  moonlight  night,  and  the  shadows  of  tbo 
graceful  Cbina  trees  lay  minutely  pencilled  on  the  turf  below, 
and  there  was  that  trant^iarent  stillness  in  the  air  which  it 
aaema  almost  unholy  to  disturb.  Legree  was  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  quarters,  when  he  heard  the  Toice  of  some  onq 
singing.  It  was  not  a  usual  sound  there,  and  be  paused  t^ 
listea.     A  musical  tenor  voice  sang 

"  When  I  can  read  my  title  clear 

To  mansiona  in  the  skia, 

111  bid  fUGwell  to  aret;  laa 

And  wipe  my  weeping  tjea. 

"  SboDld  earth  againEt  bij  km!  engage. 
And  heUuh  darta  be  hnrl'd. 
Then  I  can  amile  at  Salan'a  rage, 
And  face  a  frowning  world. 


"  So  ho  r  said  Legree  to  himself,  "  he  thinks  so,  does  he  1 
How  I  bate  these  cursed  Methodist  bjmns  I  Here,  you 
nigger,"  said  he,  coming  suddenly  out  upon  Tom,  and  raising 
his  riding-whip,  "  how  dare  you  be  gettin'  up  this  yer  row, 
when  you  ought  to  be  in  bed  t  Shut  yer  old  black  gaeb,  and 
get  along  in  with  you  !" 

"  Yes,  Mas'r,"  said  Tom,  witii  ready  cheerfiilnesa,  as  he  rose 
togoin. 

L^ree  was  provoked  beyond  measure  by  Tom's  evident 
hi^ipiness ;  and,  riding  up  to  iiim,  belaboured  him  over  hia 
head  and  Hboulders, 
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"  There,  yon  dc^"  he  ntd,  "  see  if  yoWH  taA  so  e<»nl^- 
able,  after  that  I" 

But  the  blowH  fell  now  only  on  the  out«  man,  and  not,  as 
before,  on  the  heart.  Tom  stood  perfectly  Bubmuaive  ;  and 
yet  L^ree  could  not  bide  &om  himEelf  that  hia  power  ovex 
his  bond  thrall  wm  Bomehow  gone.  And,  as  Tom  diBappeared 
in  his  cabin,  and  he  wheded  his  boree  suddenly  round,  there 
passed  through  his  mind  one  of  thoB»Tiyid  flashea  that  often 
send  the  lightning  of  conecienoe  across  the  dark  and  wicked 
Boul.  He  understood  full  well  that  it  was  God  who  was 
standing  between  him  and  his  victim,  and  be  blaq>hented 
him.  That  Bobmisrave  and  silent  man,  whom  taunts,  nor 
threats,  nor  stripes,  nor  cruelties,  could  disturb,  roused  & 
voice  within  him,  guch  as  of  old  bis  Master  ronsed  in  the 
demoniac  soul,  saying,  "  What  have  we  to  do  with  thee,  then 
JemiB  of  Nazareth  1— art  thou  come  to  torment  ub  before  the 
time  r 

Tom's  whole  soul  overflowed  with  compaamon  and  sympathy 
for  the  poor  wretches  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  To  him 
it  seemed  as  if  his  life-sorrowa  were  now  over,  and  as  if,  oat 
of  that  strange  treasury  of  peace  and  joy,  wiii  which  he  had 
been  endowed  from  above,  he  longed  to  pour  out  something 
for  the  relief  of  their  woes.  It  is  true,  opptHtunities  were 
scanty ;  but,  on  the  way  to  the  fielcb  and  back  again,  and 
during  the  houm  of  labour,  chances  fell  in  his  way  of  extending 
a  helping-band  to  the  weary,  the  disheartened  and  discour- 
aged. The  poor,  worn-down,  brutalized  creatures,  at  first, 
could  scarce  comprehend  this ;  hut,  when  it  was  continued 
week  after  week,  and  month  after  month,  it  began  to  awaken 
long-silent  chords  in  their  benumbed  hearts.  Gradually  and 
imperceptibly  the  strange,  silent,  patient  man,  who  was  ready 
to  boar  every  one's  burden,  and  sought  help  firotit  none, — who 
stood  aside  for  all,  and  came  last,  and  took  least,  yet  was 
foremost  to  share  his  little  ail  with  any  who  needwl, — the 
man  who,  in  cold  nighta,  would  give  up  his  tattered  blanket 
to  add  to  the  comfort  of  some  woman  who  shivered  with  siok- 
ness,  and  who  filled  the  baskets  of  the  weaker  ones  in  the 
field,  at  the  terrible  risk  of  coming  short  in  his  own  measure, 
—and  who,  though  pursued  with  unrelenting  cruelty  by  their 
common  tyrant,  never  joined  in  uttering  a  word  of  reviling  or 
cursing, — this  man,  at  last,  begaii  to  liave  a  strange  power 
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wet  tbem ;  and,  nheii  the  more  presang  season  vas  past,  and 
ttiey  were  allowed  again  their  Sundays  for  their  own  use, 
many  wonld  gather  together  to  hear  from  him  of  Jesus.  Thej 
would  ^adly  have  met  to  hear,  and  pray,  and  dng,  in  somo 
place,  together ;  but  L^ree  would  not  permit  it,  and  more 
than  once  broke  np  such  attempts,  with  oatbs  and  brutal  ex- 
ecrations,— so  that  the  blessed  news  had  to  circulate  from  in- 
dividual tfl  individual.  Yet  who  can  speak  the  simple  joj 
with  which  some  of  those  poor  outcasts,  to  whom  life  was  a 
Joyless  journey  to  a  dark  unkiutwn,  heard  of  a  compassionate 
Bedeemer  and  a  heaveiily  home  1  It  is  the  statement  of  mis- 
sionaries, tfaat,  of  all  races  of  the  earth,  none  have  received 
the  Gospel  with  such  eager  docility  as  the  African.  The 
principle  of  reliance  and  unquestioning  &ith,  which  is  its 
Ibundation,  is  more  a  native  element  in  this  race  than  any 
other ;  and  it  has  often  been  found  among  them,  that  a  stray 
seed  of  truth,  borne  on  some  breeze  of  accident  into  hearts 
the  most  ignorant,  has  sprung  up  into  fruit,  whose  abundance 
has  shamed  that  of  higher  and  more  skil^t  culture. 

The  poor  mulatto  woman,  whose  simple  faith  hod  been 
well-nigh  crushed  and  overwhelmed,  by  the  avalanche  of 
cruelty  and  wrong  which  had  lallen  upon  her,  felt  her  soul 
raised  up  by  the  hymns  and  passages  of  Holy  Writ,  which 
this  lowly  missionaiy  breathed  into  her  ear  in  intervals,  as 
they  were  going  to  and  returning  from  work ;  and  even  the 
half-crazed  and  wandering  mind  of  Cassy  was  soothed  and 
calmed  by  hie  Eimple  and  unobtrusive  influences. 

Stung  to  madness  and  despair  by  the  crushing  agonies  of  a 
Kfe, .  Cassy  had  often  resolved  in  her  soul  an  hour  of  retribu- 
tion, when  her  hand  should  avenge  on  her  oppressor  all  the 
injustice  and  cruelty  to  which  she  had  heen  witness,  or  which 
the  had  in  her  own  person  Buffered. 

One  night,  after  all  in  Tom's  cabin  were  sunk  in  sleep,(]te 
was  suddenly  aroused  by  seeing  her  face  at  the  hole  between 
the  logs,  that  served  for  a  window.  She  mode  a  silent  gesture 
for  him  to  come  out. 

Tom  came  out  the  door.  It  was  between  one  and  two 
o'clock  at  night, — broad,  calm,  still  moonlight.  Tom  re- 
marked, as  the  light  of  the  moon  fell  upon  Cassy's  large, 
black  eyes,  that  there  was  a  wild  and  peculiar  glare  in  them, 
unlike  their  wonted  fixed  despair. 
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"  Come  here,  Fatber  Tom,"  Ao  aaid,  kTing  her  snutll, 
hand  on  his  wrist,  and  drawing  him  forward  with  a  force  as  if 
&6  hand  were  of  steel ;  "  come  heee,-~rYe  news  for  yon." 
"What,  Misw  Caasyl"  said  Tom,  aoxioualj. 
"  Tom,  wouldn't  jou  like  your  liberty  t" 
"  I  flhall  have  it,  Misse,  in  God's  time,"  «ud  Tom. 
"  Ay,  but  you  may  have  it  to-night^"  said  Cassy,  with  % 
flash  oi  sudden  energy.     "  Come  on." 
Tom  hesitated. 

"  Come  !"  said  she,  in  a  wl^sper,  fixing  her  black  eyes  on 
him.  "  Come  along  I  He's  asleep— sonud,  I  put  enongh' 
into  his  brandy  to  keep  him  so.  I  wish  I'd  had  more, — I 
shouldn't  have  WEinted  yon.  But  oome,  the  back  door  is 
unlocked  j  there's  an  axe  there,  I  put  it  there, — his  room 
door  is  open  ;  111  show  you  the  way.  I'd  a  done  it  myself, 
only  my  anus  are  so  weak.     Come  along." 

"  Kot  for  ten  thousand  worids,  Misso  !"  said  Tom,  firmly, 
stopping  and  holding  her  backs  as  she  was  preesing  forward, 

"  But  think  of  all  theee  poor  creaturee^"  said  Cas^.  "  We 
might  set  them  all  free,  and  go  somewhere  in  the  swamps 
and  find  an  island,  and  live  by  ouiselves ;  I'tb  heard  of  its 
being  done.     Any  life  is  better  than  this." 

"No!"  sud  Tom,  firmly.  "Bo I  good  never  comes  of 
wickedness.  I'd  sooner  chop  my  right  iiand  off  1 " 
"  Then  /  shall  do  it,"  said  Caiy,  tumii^. 
"  0,  Misse  Cassy ! "  said  Tom,  throwing  himself  before  her, 
"  for  the  dear  Lord's  sake  that  died  for  ye,  don't  sell  your 
predoUB  soul  to  the  devil  that  way  1  Nothing  but  eril  will 
come  of  it.  The  Lord  hasn't  called  us  to  wrath.  We  must 
suffer,  and  wait  his  time." 

"  Wait ! "  said  Cassy.  "  Haven't  I  waited  t — waited  till  my 
head  is  dizzy  and  my  heart  sick?  What  has  he  made  me 
suffer  t  What  has  he  made  hundreds  of  poor  creatures  soSert 
Isn't  he  wringing  the  life-blood  out  of  you  J  I'm  called  on !  they 
call  me  !    His  time's  come,  smd  I'll  hare  his  heart's  blood !" 

"No,  no,  no!"  said  Tom,  holding  her  small  hands,  which 
were  clenched  with  spasmodic  -violence.  "No,  ye  poor,  lost 
soul,  that  ye  mustn't  do.  The  dear,  bleesed  Loid  never  shed 
no  blood  but  his  own,  and  that  He  poured  out  for  us  when  we 
was  enemies.     Lord,  help  ns  to  follow  his  steps,  and  love  our 
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"  Love  ! "  said  Cassy,  irith  a  fierce  glftro ;  "  Ioto  tiuA  eae- 
miee !     It  isn't  in  fleeh  and  blood." 

"No,  Miase,  it  isn't,"  said  Tom,  looking  np;  "but  Ma 
gives  it  to  us,  and  that's  the  vietory.  Wlten  we  can  lore  and: 
pray  over  all  and  through  aU,  the  battle's  past  and  the  victory's 
come, — glory  be  to  God  I"  And,  wilik.  streaming  eyes  and 
choking  voice,  the  Idack  man  looked  up  to  heareit. 

And  this,  oh  Africa !  latest  called  of  nations,— called  to- 
the  crown  of  thorns,  the  scottrge,  the  Woody  sweat,. the  ctom 
of  agony, — this  is  to  be  (Ay  victory ;  by  Uiis  sbait  thou  reiga 
with  Christ  when  his  kiagdom  sbal!  come  on  eartii. 

The  deep  fervour  of  Tom'e  Beelings,  the  softness  of  his  voice,: 
his  tears,  fell  like  dew  on  the  wild  nnsettled  spii-it  of  the  poor^ 
woman.  A  softness  gathered  over  the  ttuid  fires  of  her  eye  ; 
she  looked  down,  and  Tom  conld  fed.  the  relaxing  muscles  o£ 
her  hands,  as  she  said, 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  that  evil  spirits  followed  me  1  01- 
Fatiier  Tom,  I  can't  pray, — I  wish  I  could.  I  never  have- 
prayed  since  my  children  were  Bold  1  What  you  say  must  be 
rights  I  know  it  must ;  but  when  I  try  to  pray,  I  can  only 
hate  and  curse.     I  can't  pray  I" 

"  Poor  soul ! "  said  Tom,  compassionately.  "  Satan  desires 
to  have  ye,  and  sift  ye  as  wheat.  I  pray  the  Lord  for  ye.  0! 
Misae  Cassy,  turn  to,  the  dear  Lord  Jesus.  He  came  to  bind 
up  the  broken-hearted,  and  comfort  all  that  mouru." 

Cassy  stood  silent,  while  large,  heavy  tears  dropped  from 
her  downcast  eyes. 

"  Misse  Casay,"  said  Tom,  ia  a  heaitating  tone,  after  sur- 
veying her  a  moment  in  silence,  "if  ye  only  could  get  away 
from  hete, — if  the  thing  was  poBaible.^l'd  'vise  ye  and 
Emm^ne  to  do  it ;  that  is,  if  ye  could  go  without  blood- 
guiltiness, — not  otherwise." 

"  Would  yon  try  it  with  us.  Father  Tom  t" 

"  No,"  said  Tom ;  **  time  was  when  I  would ;  but  the  Lord's 
^ven  me  a  work  among  these  yer  poor  souls,  and  Fll  stay 
with  'em  and  bear  my  cross  with  'em  tiH  the  end.  It's  dif- 
ferent with  you ;  it's  a  snare  to  you,^it's  more'n  yoa  can 
stand, — aud  you'd  hotter  go,  if  you  can." 

"I  know  no  way  but  through  the  grave,"  said  Cassy, 
"  There's  no  beast  or  bird  hut  can  find  a  home  somewhere  ; 
even  iho  mokes  and  tile  alligators  have  their  places  to  ha 
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down  and  be  quiet ;  but  there's  no  place  for  ua,  Down  m 
the  darkest  swamps,  their  dogs  wiU  hunt  us  out,  aad  find  ns. 
Eveiybody  and  everything  is  against  us  ;  even  the  very  beasts 
ude  against  us,-~«nd  where  sh^  we  go^" 

Tom  stood  silent ;  at  length  he  said, 

"Him  that  saved  Daniel  in  the  deu  of  lions, — that  saved 
the  chadren  in  the  fiery  furnace, — Him  that  walked  on  the 
sea,  and  bode  the  winds  be  still, — He's  alive  yetj  and  I've 
fiuth  to  believe  he  can  deliver  you.  Try  it,  and  Til  pray, 
with  all  my  might,  for  you." 

By  what  strange  law  of  mind  is  it  that  an  idea  long  over- 
looked, and  trodden  under  foot  as  a  useless  stonoi  euddenly 
sparkles  out  in  new  light,  as  a  discovered  diamond ) 

Caasy  had  often  revolved,  for  hours,  all  possible  or  pro- 
bable schemes  of  escape,  and  dismissed  them  all  as  hopeless 
and  impracticable ;  but  at  this  rooment  there  flashed  through 
her  mind  a  plan,  so  simple  and  feasible  in  all  its  detiul%  as  to 
awaken  an  instant  hope. 

"  Father  Tom,  I'll  try  it  1"  she  said,  suddenly. 

"Amenl"  said  Tom;  "the  Lord  help  ye  !" 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


a  daikness ;  he  knoTeth 

The  garret  of  the  house  that  Legree  occupied,  like  most 
other  garrets,  was  a  great,  desolate  space,  dusty,  hung  with 
cobwebs,  and  littered  with  cast  off  lumber.  The  opulent 
family  titai  had  inhabited  the  house  in  the  days  of  its  splen- 
dour had  imported  a  great  deal  of  splendid  fm-niture,  some  of 
which  they  had  taken  away  with  them,  while  some  remained 
standing  desolate  in  mouldering,  unoccupied  rooms,  or  stored 
KTvay  in  this  place.  One  or  two  immense  packing-boxes,  in 
which  this  furniture  was  brought,  stood  against  the  sidoB  of 
the  garret.  There  was  a  small  window  there,  which  let  in, 
through  its  dingy  dusty  panes,  a  scanty,  uncertain  light  on 
the  tall,  high-backed  ohajis  and  diosty  tables,  that  had  once 
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seen  better,  days.  Altogether,  it  was  a  weird  and  ghostly 
p}nco  :  but,  ghostly  as  it  was,  it  wanted  not  in  legends  among 
the  superstitious  negroes,  to  iaorease  its  terrors.  Some  few 
yeare  befijre,  a  negro  woman,  who  had  incurred  L^ree's  dis- 
pleasure, was  confined  theiv  for  several  weeks.  What  passed 
there,  we  do  not  say ;  the  negroee  used  to  whisper  darkly  to 
each  other ;  but  it  was  known  that  the  body  of  the  "unfortu- 
nate creaturo  was  one  day  taktn  down  from  there,  and 
buried ;  and,  after  that,  it  was  said  that  oaths  and  cursings, 
and  the  souTxd  of  violent  blows  used  to  ring  through  tliat  old 
garret,  and  mingled  with  waitings  and  groans  of  despair. 
Once,  when  Legi^e  chanced  to  overhear  something  of  this 
kind,  he  Sew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  swore  that  the  nezt 
one  that  told  stories  about  that  garret  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  what  was  there,  for  he  would  chain  them 
up  there  for  a  week.  This  hint  was  enough  to  repress  talking, 
though,  of  course,  it  did  not  disturb  the  credit  of  the  story 
in  the  least. 

Gradually,  the  staircase  that  led  to  the  garret,  and  even 
the  passage-way  to  the  staircase,  were  avoided  by  every  one 
in  the  house,  from  every  one  fearing  to  speak  of  it,  and  tha 
legend  was  gradually  falling  into  desuetude.  It  had  suddenly 
occurred  to  Gassy  to  make  use  of  the  superstitious  excitability, 
which  ■was  so  great  in  L^ree,  for  the  purpose  of  her  liberation, 
and  that  of  her  fellow-sufferer. 

The  aleeping-room  of  Cassy  was  directly  under  the  garret. 
One  day,  without  consulting  Legree,  she  suddenly  took  it 
upon  her,  with  some  considerable  ostentation,  to  change  all 
the  furniture  and  appurtenances  of  the  room  to  one  at  some 
considerable  distance.  The  under-servants,  who  were  called 
on  to  effect  this  movenjcut,  were  running  and  bustling  about 
with  great  zeal  and  confusion,  when  Legree  returned  fix>m  a 
ride. 

"  Hallo !  you  Cass ! "  said  Legree,  "  what's  in  the  wind  now  T 
"  Nothing ;    only  I  choose  to  have  another  room,"  said, 
Cassy,  doggedly. 

"  And  what  for,  pray  t"  said  Legree, 

"  I  choose  to,"  said  Cassy, 

"The  devil  you  do  !  and  what  fori" 

"  I'd  like  to  get  some  sleep,  now  and  then."  ■ 

"Sleep!  well,  what  hinders  your  sleeping!" 
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"loonld  tell,  I  Eappom,  if  yoa  want  to  hear,"  mid  Cteay, 
diyly. 

"  Speak  out,  yon  minx !"  eaid  L^ree. 

"  O !  noihiDg.  I  suppose  it  vouldn't  disturb  j/<ni !  Only 
groane,  and  people  acufflmg,  and  rolling  romid  on  the  ganet 
floor,  half  the  night,  £rom  twelve  to  morning ! " 

"People  up  garret!"  said  Legree,  uneasily,  but  forcing  a 
laugh,  "  vhn  are  they,  Cassy  1 " 

Oaarr  laioed  her  diarp,  blai^  eyes,  and  looked  in  the  &ce 
of  Legree,  'with  an  eipreBeion  that  went  through  his  bone^  as 
ahe  eaid,  "  To  be  sure,  Simon,  who  are  they  1  I'd  like  to  hare 
you  tell  me-     Yon  don't  know,  I  suppose  I " 

With  an  oath,  Legree  struck  at  her  with  his  riding-whip  ; 
but  aha  gUded  to  one  eide,  and  paaaed  through  the  door,  ud 
looking  back,  aaid.  "  If  you'll  sleep  in  that  room,  you'll  know 
all  about  it.  Perhaps  you'd  better  try  it  I"  and  then  imme- 
diately she  shut  and  locked  the  door. 

Legree  blustered  and  swore,  and  threatened  to  break  down, 
the  door ;  but  apparently  thought  better  of  it,  aiid  walked 
uneaaily  into  the  sitting-room.  Cassy  pereei»ed  that  her 
shaft  Imd  fitruok  home  ;  aud,  from  that  hour,  with  the  most 
exquisite  addrras,  die  never  ceased  to  eontinue  the  train  of 
influences  she  had  begun. 

In  a  knot-hole  in  the  garret  she  had  inserted  the  neok  nf 
an  old  bottle,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  there  was  the  least 
wind,  moat  dolefiil  and  lugubrious  wailing  sounds  proceeded 
.from  it,  which,  in  a  high  wind,  increased  to  a  perfect  shriek, 
such  as  to  credulous  and  superatitious  ears  mi^  eamly  seem 
to  be  that  of  horror  and  despair. 

These  sounds  were,  from  time  to  time,  beard  by  the  sot- 
vantu,  and  revived  in  tiill  force  the  memory  of  the  old  ghoat 
legend.  A  superstitious  creeping  horror  seemed  to  Gil  the 
house  ;  and  though  no  one  dared  to  breathe  it  to  Legret^  be 
found  himself  encompassed  by  it,  as  by  an  atmosphere. 

No  one  is  so  thoroughly  superstitioua  as  the  godleea  man. 
The  Christian  is  composed  by  the  belief  of  a  wise,  all-ruling 
Father,  whose  presence  fills  tiie  void  unknown  with  light  and 
order ;  but  to  the  man  who  has  dethroned  Ciod,  the  spirit-land 
is,  indeed,  in  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  "  a  land  of  dai^- 
ue»i  and  the  shadow  of  death,"  without  any  order,  where  the 
light  is  as  darknea.     Li&  and  death  to  him  are  haimtcd 
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Legree  had  had  the  Elumbering  moral  element  in  him 
rouaed  by  his  emeowaierB  with  Tom, — roiued,  only  to  be 

reeisted  by  the  determinate  force  of  evil ;  but  still  there  was 
a  thrill  and  commotion  of  the  dork,  inner  world,  produced  by 
ereiy  word,  or  prayer,  or  hymn,  Uiat  reaicted  in  supecstitious 
dread. 

The  influence  of  Coesy  over  him  wae  of  a  itrai^  and  tdii- 
gular  kind.  He  waa  her  owner,  her  tyrant  and  tormentor. 
She  was,  ae  he  knew,  wholly,  and  without  any  possibility  of 
help  or  redr«H,  in  his  h^ds ;  and  yet  eo  it  is,  that  tlie  moat 
brutal  man  aamot  lire  in  constant  association  with  a  strong 
female  influence,  and  not  be  greatly  controlled  by  it.  When 
he  first  bought  her,  she  was,  as  she  had  said,  a  womaji,  deli- 
cately bred ;  and  then  he  crushed  her,  without  scruple,  beneath 
the  foot  of  his  brutality-  But,  as  time,  and  debasing  influences, 
and  despair,  liardened  womanhood  within  her,  and  waked  the 
fires  of  fiercer  possions,  she  bad  become  in  a  measure  his  mis- 
tress, and  he  alternately  tyrwmized  over  and  dreaded  her. 

This  influence  had  become  more  hamssing  and  decided, 
Bince  partial  insanity  had  given  a  etraoge,  weird,  unsettled 
cast  to  all  her  words  and  language. 

A  oight  or  two  after  this,  L^p'ee  was  sitting  in  the  old 
sitting-room,  by  the  side  of  a  flickering  wood  fire,  that  threw 
uncertain  glances  round  the  room.  It  was  a  stormy,  windy 
night,  such  as  raises  whole  squadrons  of  nondescript  noises  in 
iridcety  old  houses.  Windows  were  rattling,  shutters  flapping, 
the  wind  carousing,  rumbling,  and  tumbling  down  the  (^im- 
ney,  and,  every  once  in  a  while,  puffing  out  smoke  and  ashes, 
as  if  a  legion  of  spirila  were  coming  a^er  them.  Legree  had 
been  casting  up  accounts  and  reading  newspapers  for  some 
■hours,  while  Csssy  sat  in  the  corner,  sullenly  looking  into  the 
fire.  Legree  laid  down  bis  paper,  and  seeing  ao  old  book 
lying  OQ  the  table,  which  be  hful  noticed  Cassy  reading,  the 
first  part  of  the  evening,  took  it  up,  and  began  to  turn  it  over. 
It  was  one  of  those  collections  of  stories  of  bloody  murders, 
ghosUy  legends,  and  supernatuial  visitations,  whidi,  coarsely 
^t  up  and  illustrated,  have  a  Strange  fiiscination  for  one  vho 
«Qce  begins  to  read  tliem. 

Legree  poohed  and  piahed,  but  read,  turning  page  afler 
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page,  till,  finally,  after  reading  some  vay,  lie  threw  dovn  the 
book,  with  an  oath. 

"  You  don't  believe  in  ghosts,  do  yon,  Caas ) "  said  he,  taking 
the  tonga  and  settling  the  fire.  "  I  thought  you'd  more  unee 
than  to  let  noises  scare  you." 

"  No  matter  what  I  believe,"  said  Cassy  sullenly, 

"Fellows  used  to  try  to  frighten  me  with  their  yama  at 
sea,"  said  L^ree,  "  Never  come  it  round  me  that  way.  I'm 
too  tough  for  any  such  trash,  toll  ye." 

Ceaay  sat  looking  intensely  at  him  in  the  shadow  of  the 
comer.  There  was  that  strange  light  in  her  eyea  that  always 
impressed  L^;ree  with  xmeasiaesB.  » 

"  Them  noises  was  nothing  but  rats  and  the  wind,"  said 
Legree.  ' '  Eats  will  make  a  devil  of  a  noise.  I  used  to  hear 
'em  sometimes  down  in  the  hold  of  the  ship  ;  and  wind, — 
Lord's  sake  !  ye  can  make  anything  out  o'  wind." 

Cassy  knew  Legree  was  uneasy  under  her  eyee,  and,  there-* 
fore,  she  made  no  answer,  but  sat  fixing  them  on  him,  with 
that  strange,  unearthly  expression  as  before. 

"Come,  speak  out,  woman, — don't  you  think  sol"  Baid 
Legree. 

"  Can  rata  walk  down  stairs,  and  come  walking  through  the 
entry,  and  open  a  door  when  you've  locked  it  and  set  a  chair 
against  it  1"  said  Cassy;  "and  come  walk,  walk,  walkii^  right 
up  to  your  bed,  and  put  out  their  hand,  so  1" 

Caaay  kept  her  glittering  eyes  fixed  on  Legree,  as  she  spoke, 
and  he  stared  at  her  like  a  man  in  a  nightmare,  till,  when  she 
finished  by  laying  her  hand,  icy  cold,  on  his,  he  sprung  back, 
with  an  oath. 

"Woman  !  what  do  you  meant     Nobody  didi" 

"  0,  no, — of  course  not, — did  I  say  they  did  J "  said  Cas^, 
with  a  smile  of  chilling  derision. 

"  But — did — have  you  really  seen  ) — Come,  Casa,  what  i& 
it,  now, — speak  out ! " 

"  Tou  may  sleep  there,  youraelf,"  said  Cassy,  "  if  you  waut 
to  know." 

"Did  it  come  from  tiie  garret,  Cassy)" 

"  It, — what  1 "  said  Cassy. 

"  Why,  what  you  told  of — " 

"  I   <hdn't  tell  you  anything"  said   Cassy  with  dogged 
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Lwee  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  uneaeily. 

"  ni  have  this  yer  thing  examined.  Pll  look  into  it,  this 
very  night,     ni  take  my  piatola — " 

"  Do,"  said  Cassy ;  "  sleep  in  that  room.  I'd  like  to  see 
you  doing  it.     Fire  your  pistols, — do !" 

Legree  stamped  hie  foot,  and  swore  violently. 

"Don't  Bwear,"sMd  Casay;  "nobody  knows  who  may  be 
healing  you.     Hark  I     What  was  that  V 

"  What)"  said  Legree,  starting. 

A  heavy  old  Dutch  clock,  that  stood  in  the  comer  of  the 
room,  began,  and  slowly  struck  twelve. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  Legree  neither  spoke  nor  moved ;  a 
vague  horror  fell  on  him  ;  while  Cassy,  with  a  keen,  sneering 
glitter  in  her  eyes,  stood  looking  at  hun,  counting  the  strokes. 

"Twelve  o'cJock;  well,  now  well  see,"  said  she,  turning, 
and  opening  the  door  into  the  passE^is-'way,  and  standing  as  if 


"  Hark  !     What's  that  1 "  said  she,  raiaing  her  finger. 

"  It's  only  the  wind,"  said  Legree.  "  Don't  you  hear  how 
cureedly  it  blows)" 

"  Simon,  come  here,"  said  Cassy,  in  a  whisper,  laying  her 
hand  on  his,  and  leading  him  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  :  "do 
jou  know  what  that  is  1     Hark !" 

A  wild  shriek  came  pealing  down  the  stairway.  It  came 
&om  the  garret.  Legree's  knees  knocked  together ;  his  &ce 
grew  white  with  fear. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  get  your  pistols  1"  said  Cassy,  with  ft 
sneer  that  froze  Legree's  blood.  "It's  time  this  thing  was 
looked  into,  you  know.  I'd  like  to  have  yon  to  go  up  now ; 
tJiey're  at  it." 

"  I  won't  go  I"  said  Legree  with  an  oath. 

"Why  nott  ITiere  an't  any  such  thing  as  ghosts,  yott 
know!  Come!"  and  Coasy  flitted  up  the  winding  stairway, 
laughing,  and  looking  back  after  him.     "  Come  on  ! " 

"  I  believe  you  are  the  devil ! "  said  Legree.  "  Come  back, 
you  hag, — come  back,  Casa  !     You  shan't  go  !" 

But  Cosay  laughed  wildly,  and  fled  on.  He  heard  her  open 
the  entry  doors  that  led  to  the  garret.  A  wild  gust  of  wind 
swept  down,  extinguishing  the  candle  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
with  it  the  fearful,  une^thty  screams ;  they  seemed  to  be 
shrieked  in  his  very  ear. 
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Legree  fled  frantically  into  the  parlour,  tohltiter,  in  a  few 
moment^  be  was  foUoved  by  Caesj,  pale,  calm,  oold  aa  an 
aTenging  spirit,  and  with  tliat  Mine  fearful  light  in  her  eye. 

"  I  hope  you  are  aatiBfied,*'  aoid  ahe. 

"Blast  you,  Cass !"  Said  Legree.  ; 

"What  for  J"  said  Oaesy.  "I  only  went  up  and  shut  the 
^xirs.  Wl»a£»  ihe  matter  i«i^  that  gnrrd,  Simon,  do  you 
suppose  t"  said  she. 

"  None  of  your  business ! "  Aaid  Legree. 

"0,  it  an'tt  Well,"  aaid  Cassy,  "at  any  tate,  I'm  gl4d  / 
don't  Bleep  under  it" 

AuUoipating  the  rimng  of  the  wind,  that  Tcry  erentng, 
Oa«y  had  been  iip  and  opehed  the  garret  window.  Of  ooune 
the  noment  the  do(X«  were  opened,  the  wind  had  drafted 
down,  and  eidngulsbed  the  U^t. 

Thw  may  serve  aa  a  speoimen  of  the  game  tlut  Guaj 
played  with  Ijegree,  until  he  would  have  sooner  put  hs  head 
into  a  lion's  mouth  Uian  toliave  explored  that  garret  Uean- 
whil^  in  tiie  night,  when  everybody  elae  was  asteep^  Cassy 
slowly  and  carefully  accumulated  there  a  stock  of  proVinma 
-suSoieBt  to  afibrd  snbsistenoe  for  Bonie  time ;  she  tnmsftnrad, 
article  by  article,  a  greater  pairt  of  her  own  and  Emmdise's 
wardrobe.  All  things  being  arranged,  they  only  wejted  a 
fitting  opportunity  to  put  their  plan  in  execution. 
L  By  cajohng  L^re^  wd  tt^dng  advajitage  of  a  good- 
natured  interval,  Casay  had  got  him  to  take  her  with  him  to 
tikd  neighbouring  town,  which  was  situated  direct^  cm  tfad  Red 
Biver.  With  a  memory  sharpened  to  almoat  preteHiatuFal 
t^eamess,  she  l^emuked  every  turn  in  the  road,  aad  foimed 
a  mental  estimate  of  the  time  to  be  occupied  in  tmvuning  it 

At  the  time  when  all  was  matured  for  action,  onr  readem 
nay,  perhaps,  like  to  look  behind  the  Boenes,  and  see  th«  final 
amp  cHiUU. 

It  was  now  near  evening.  Legree  hod  been  abs^ti  va  4 
ride  to  a  ne^hbonring  &rm.  For  many  days  Gasy  had  been 
unusually  gracious  and  accommodating  in  her  humours  j  and 
L^ree  imd  ahe  had  beeo,  apparently,  ou  the  best  of  tums. 
At  present,  we  may  behold  her  and  f^mndine  in  the  nmm  of 
the  latter,  bu^  in  sortitig  and  arranging  two  small  boBdUa. 

"  There,  these  will  be  large  enough,"  aaid  Ctasy.  "  Now  pot 
on  your  bonnet,  and  let's  start ;  it's  just  about  the  right  tams." 
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"  Wlty>  thay  an  see  ua  yet,"  sud  £mmelin«. 

"  I  maoii  tixey  shall,"  said  Casay,  coolly.  "  Don't  you 
know  that  tiiey  must  havo.thoir  chase  after  us,  at  any  latet 
The  way  of.  the  thing  is  to  be  just  this  : — We  will  st^al  out 
of  the  back  door,  wid  nm  down  by  the  qimrters.  Sambo  or 
Quimbo  will  be  sure  to  see  us.  They  will  give  ohase,  iind  we 
Mfill  get  into  Oie  awamp  ;  then,  they  can't  follow  ua  any  fur- 
ther till  they  go  up  aod  give  the  alarm|  and  turn  out  the 
dogs,  and  so  on  j  and,  while  they  are  blundering  round,  aud 
tumbling  over  eaoh  other,  as  ihej  always  do,  you  aud  I  will 
just  slip  along  to  the  oreek,  that  runs  back  of  the  house,  and 
wade  along  in  it,  till  we  get  opposite  the  back  door.  That 
will  put  the  dc^  all  at  fiiult ;  for  scent  won't  lie  in  the  water, 
Svery  one  will  run  out  of  tiie  house  to  look  after  us,  and 
then  we'll  whip  in  at  tlie  back  door,  and  up  into  the  gairet, 
where  I're  got  a  oioe  bed  made  up  in  one  of  the  great  boxes. 
We  must  stay  in  that  garret  a  good  while  ;  for,  I  tell  you,  he 
will  raise  heaven  and  earth  after  us.  He'll  muster  some  of 
thoae  old  overseers  on  the  other  plantations,  and  have  a  great 
hunt ;  aud  they'll  go  over  oveiy  indt  of  ground  in  that 
swamp.  He  makes  it  his  boast  that  nobody  ever  got  awi^ 
&Hn  Mbl     So  let  him  hunt  at  his  leisure." 

"  Cassy,  how  well  you  have  planned  it !"  said  Emmolinet 
"  Who  ever  would  have  thought  of  it,  but  you  1 " 

There  was  neither  pleasure  nor  exultation  in  Cassy^s  eye^ 
^-only  a  despairing  mmmess. 

"  Come,"  ^  said,  reaching  her  hand  to  Emmeline. 
.  The  two  fugitives  glided  noiselessly  from  the  house,  and 
flitted,  through  the  gathering  shadows  of  evening,  along  by 
the  quarters-  The  crescent  moon,  act  like  a  sUver  signet 
in  the  western  sky,  delayed  a  httle  the  approach  of  night.  As 
Cas^  expected,  when  quite  near  .the  verge  of  the  swamps  that 
encircled  the  plantation,  they  bes^  a  voice  calling  to  them  to 
stop.  It  was  not  Sambo,  however,  b^t  Legree,  who  was  pur- 
suing them  with  violent  execrations. .  At  the  sound,  the  feebler 
spirit  of  Emmeline  gave  way ;  and,  laying  hold  of  Cassy's 
arm,  she  said,  "O,  Cassy,  I'm  going  to' taint ! " 
;  "If  you  da.  111  kill  you  I"  s^iia  Cassy,  drawing  a  smallj 
glittering  stiletto,  and  flashing  it  before 'the  eye's  of  the  girl. 

The  diversion  acoompliahed  the  purpose.  Emmeline  di4 
not  ^nt,  Mid  Bueoeeded  in  plunging,  with  Cassy,  into  a  par^ 
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of  the  kbjriath  of  swamp,  so  deep  and  AaA  that  it  was  per- 
fectly hopeleaa  for  Legree  to  think  of  following  them,  without 
assistance. 

"  Well,"  SEud  he,  diuokling  brutally;  "at  any  rate,  they've 
got  themselyeB  into  a  trap  now — the  baggages  !  Th^'re  safe 
enough.     They  shall  sweat  for  it !" 

"  Hulloa,  there  1  Sambo  1  Quimbo  1  All  bancla  I "  called 
Legree,  coming  to  the  quarters,  when  the  men  and  women 
were  Just  returning  from  work.  "  There's  two  runaways  in 
the  BwnmpB.  I'll  give  five  dollara  to  any  ni^ier  as  catches 'em. 
Turn  out  the  dogs !     Turn  out  Tiger,  and  Fury,  and  the  rest !". 

The  sensation  produced  by  this  news  was  immediate.  Many 
of  the  men  sprang  forward,  officiously,  to  offer  their  service^ 
either  from  the  hope  of  the  reward,  or  from  that  cringing  sub- 
serrient^  which  is  one  of  the  most  baleful  effects  of  slareiy. 
Some  ran  one  iray,  and  some  anotber.  Some  were  for  getting 
flambeaux  of  pine-knot&  Some  were  imooupling  the  dc^ 
.'whose  hoarse,  savage  bay  added  not  a  little  to  the  animation 
of  the  scene. 

"Mas'r,  shall  we  shoot  'em,  if  we  can't  cotoh  'em?"  said 
Sambo,  to  whom  his  master  brought  out  a  rifle. 

"  You  may  fire  on  Cass,  if  you  like ;  it's  time  she  was 
gone  to  the  devil,  where  she  belongs ;  but  the  gal,  not,"  aaid 
Legree,  "  And  now,  boys,  be  spry  and  smart.  Five  dollar^ 
for  him  that  gets  'em ;  and  a  g^ass  of  spirits  to  every  one  of 
you,  anyhow," 

The  whole  band,  with  the  glare  of  blaeing  torches,  and 
whoop,  and  shout,  and  savage  yell,  of  man  and  beast,  pro* 
ceeded  down  to  the  swamp,  followed,  at  some  distance,  hy 
every  servant  in  the  house.  The  establishment  was,  of  m 
consequence,  wholly  deserted,  when  Gassy  and  EmmeKne 
glided  into  it  the  back  way.  The  whooping  and  shouts  of 
their  pursuers  were  still  filling  the  air  j  and,  looking  frvm  the 
sitbii^-room  windows,  Cassy  and  Emmelino  Could  see  the 
troop  with  their  flambeaux,  just  dispersing  themselTes  along 
the  edge  of  the  swamp. 

"See  there!"  said  Emraeline,  pointing  to  Cassy;  "the 
hunt  is  begun !  Look  how  those  lights  dance  about !  Hark  I 
the  dogs !  Don't  you  hear  ?  If  we  were  only  thert,  our 
chance  wouldn't  be  worth  a  picayune.  O,  for  pity's  sak^ 
do  let's  hide  ourselves.    Quick  1 " 
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"  There's  no  occasion  for  tuny,"  said  Caasy,  coolly ;  "  they 
are  aU  out  after  the  hunt, — timt's  the  amusemeot  of  the 
evening"!  We'll  go  ujHStaitB,  by-and-by.  Meanwhile,"  saii 
she,  ddiberately  taking  a  key  from  the  pocket  of  a  coat  that 
Legree  had  thrown  down  in  his  hurry,  "meanwhile  I  shaH 
take  something  to  pay  our  passage." 

She  unlocked  the  desk,  took  from  it  tv  roll  of  biUj^  which 
ahe  counted  over  rapidly. 

"  0  don't  let's  do  that ! "  said  Emmeline. 

"  Don't ! "  s^d  Caaey ;  "  why  not  t  Would  you  have  ua 
starve  in  the  swamps,  or  have  that  that  will  pay  our  way  to 
the  free  states  1  Money  will  do  anything,  girL"  And  as  she 
spoke,  she  put  the  money  in  her  bosom. 

"  It  would  be  Btcaliog^'r'  said  Emmellae,  in  a  distressed 
whisper. 

"  Stealing  ! "  said  Cassy,  with  a  Bobmful  laugh.  "  They 
who  steal  Ijody  and  sonl  needn't  talktoue..  Every, one  of 
these  bills  is  stolen, — stolen  from  poor,  Btarving,  swcgitiDg 
creatui'es,  who  must  go  to  the  devil  at  last,  for  his  profit.  Let 
Aim  talk  about  stealing  I  But  come,  we  may  as  well  go  up 
garret ;  I've  got  a  stock  of  candles  there,  and  some  books  to 
pass  away  the  time.  You  may  be  pretty  sure  titey  won't 
come  there  to  inquire  after  us.  If  they  do  I'll  play  ghost  for 
them." 

When  Emmeline  reached  the  garret,  she  found  an  immense 
boi,  in  which  some  heavy  pieces  of  furniture  had  once  been 
brot^t,  turned  on  ite  side,  so  that  the  opening  fiiced  tha 
wall,  or  rather  the  eaves.  Cassy  Lt  a  small  lamp,  aqi^creep- 
ing  round  under  the  eaves,  they  established  themselves  in  it. 
It  was  spread  with  a  couple  of  small  matbesses  and  some 
pillows  J  a  box  near  by  was  plentifully  stored  with  candle!^ 
provisions,  and  all  the  clothing  necessary  to  iiieir  journey, 
which  Cassy  had  arranged  into  bundles  of  an  astonishingly 
small  oompass. 

"  There,"  said  Caasy,  as  she  fixed  the  lamp  into  a  small 
hook,  which  she  had  driven  into  the  ade  of  the  box  for  that;: . 
piupose;  "this  is  to  be  our  homo  for  the  present.     How  do' ~ 
you  like  it  t " 

"  Are  you  sure  they  won't  come  and  search  the  garret ! " 

"  I'd  Uke  to  see  Simon  Legree  doing  that,"  said  Ca^, 
"  No,  ind^ ;  he  wiU  be  too  glad  to  keep  away.    As  to  the 
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warvtaiie,  they  would  any  of  them  atand  and  be  shot,  Bodaer 
than  tftiow  their  &oee  here." 

Somevhat  reaBHiired,  Emmeline  settled  hereelf  back  on  her 
pillow. 

■  "What  (Hd  you  mean,  Casay,  by  saying  you  would  kJU 
mo  I "  she  e^d,  simply. 

"1  meant  to  atop  your  fiuntlng,"  «ud  Gassy,  "and  I  did 
do  it.  And  now  T  tell  you,  Emmeline,  you  must  make  up 
your  mind  Ttot  to  Aint,  let  what  will  come  j  there's  no  sort  of 
need  of  It.  If  T  had  not  slopped  you,  that  wretch  might 
have  had  hiahturds  on  yon  now." 

Emmeline  ehitddered. 

The  two  remained*  some  time  in  Bllence,  Cassy  bnided 
tereelf  witK  a  French  book;  Emmeline,  oyercome  with  the 
exhauation,  fel^  iptp  a  doze  and  slept  sgma  time.  She  was 
awakened  by  low  ^ttouts  and  outcriea,  the  tramp  of  horaes' 
feet  and  the  baying' of  dogs.    She  Btapted  up,  with  a  fiiint 

"  Only  the  hunt  coming  back,"  said  Casay,  coolly ;  "  nerer 
ffear.  Look  out  of  this  knot-hole.  Don't  you  see  'em  all 
down  there  1  Simon  has  to  give  it  up,  for  this  night.  Look, 
how  muddy  his  horse  is,  flouncing  about  in  the  swamp  j  the 
dog%  too,  look  rather  crest-fiJlen.  ,Ab,  my  good  sir,  youTl 
have  to  tiy  the  race  again  and  again, — the  game  isn't  Uiere," 

"  0,  dont  speak  a  word ! "  stud  Emmeline  ;  "  what  if  they 
should  hear  you  t " 

"  If  they  do  hear  anything,  it  will  make  them  very  partloular 
lo  keijp  away,"  said  Cassy.  "  Np  danger ;  we  may  make  any 
noise  we  please,  and  it  will  only  add  to  the  effect' 

At  length  the  Btilluess  of  midnight  settled  down  otot  the 
house.  Legree,  cursing  his  ill  luck,  and  vowing  dire  Ten- 
geanoe  on  the  morrow,  went  to  bed. 
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"  Deem  not  the  juat  by  heaven  foi^t  | 
Though  life  its  common  gifts  deny, — 
Though,  with  a  craah'd  and  bleeding  heart,  .  . 

And  aponi'dof  mui,  bBgoesio  diel  ."  :'    ' 

For  Ood  hattk  mark'd  eooh  narrowing  day, 

And  number'd  every  bitter  tear ; 
And  heaven'a  long  years  or  blisa  Bh4llpBy 
For  all  his  children  sufi^  faere."'-BHYAiii. 
The  longest  way  must  have  ito  close, — tte  gloomiest  nJgtt 
will  wear  on  to  a  morning.  An  eternal,  inexorable  lapse  of. 
moments  b  ever  hurrying  the  day  of  the  evil  to  an  eternal 
night,  and  the  night  of  Uie  just  to  an  eternal  day.  We  hav^ 
veiled  with  our  humble  friend  thus  &r  in  we  valley  of 
slavery;  first  through  flowery  fields  of  ease  and  indulgence, 
then  through  heart-breaking  separations  &om  all  that'  man: 
holds  dear.  Again,  we  have  waited  with  him  in  ft  sonny 
island,  where  generous  hands  concealed  his  chains  witJi 
flowers ;  and,  lastly,  we  have  followed  htm  when  the  last 
ray  of  earthly  hope  went  out  in  night,  and  seen  how,  in  the 
blackness  of  earthly  darkness,  iite  firmament  of  the  upeeCT 
has  biased  with  stars  of  new  and  signifioant  lustre. 

The  momingTatar  now  stands  over  the  topa  of  the  mouatains, 
and  gales  and  breezes,  not  of  earth,  show  that  the  gates  cf 
day  are  unclosing,  -.     - '  ;, 

The  escape  of  Cas^  and  Enuneline  irritated  the  fcef^re 
surly  temper  of  Legreo  to  the  last  degree;  and  his  futy,  as 
was  to  be  eypeoted,  fell  upon  the  defenceless  head  of  Tom. 
When  he  hurriedly  announced  tbe  tidings  ^moi^  his  hand% 
there  waa  a  sudden  -light  jn  Tom's  eye,  a  sudden  upraising  ot 
his  hands,  that  did  not  escape  him.  He  saw  that  he  did  not) 
join  the  muster  of  the  pursuers.  He  thought  of  forcing  him' 
to  do  it ;  but,  having  had,  of  old,  experience  of  his  i^eii- 
bility  when  commanded  to  take  part  in  any  deed  of  iuhu-^ 
manity,  he  would  not,  in  his  hurry,  stop  to  enter  into  any 
conflict  with  him. 

Tom,  therefore,  remained  behind,  with  a  few  who  JiaiJ 
learned  of  him  to  pray,  and  oflered  up  prayers  for  the  espapfi 
of  the  fugitives. 
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When  Legree  returned,  baffled  and  disappointed,  all  the 
long-working  hatred  of  his  soul  towards  his  slave,  began  to 
gather  in  a  deadly  and  desperate  form.  Had  not  this  man 
brayed  him, — Bteadil;,  powerfully,  reaistlesaly, — ever  since  he 
bought  himi  Was  there  not  a  spirit  in  him  which,  sUent  as 
it'waa,  bums    on  him  like  the  fires  of  perdition) 

"lhaUhim\"  said  Legree,  that  night,  as  he  sat  up  in  his 
bed;  "I  hate  him!  And  isn't  ho  hihe)  Can't  I  do  what 
I  hke  with  himt  Who's  to  hinder,  I  wonderr'  And  L^;ree 
cl&ched  his  fist,  and  shook  it^  as  if  he  had  something  in  his 
hands  that  he  could  rend  in  pieces. 

But,  then,  Tom  was  a  &lthful,  valuable  servant;  and, 
tJthough  Legree  hated  him  the  more  for  that,  yet  the  consi- 
deration  was  still  somewhat  of  a  restraint  to  him- 

The  next  morning,  he  determined  to  say  nothii^,  as  yet; 
toassemblea  party,  from  some  neighbouring  plantations,  with 
dogs  and  guns ;  to  surround  the  swamp,  and  go  about  the 
hunt  syBtematitallj.  If  it  succeeded,  well  and  good;  if  not, 
he  would  summon  Tom  before  him,  and — his  teeth  clenched 
and  his  blood  boOed — tken  he  would  break  that  fellow  down, 
—there  was  a  dire  inward  whisper,  to  which  his  soul 


Ye  say  that  the  irUereit  of  the  master  is  a  sufBcient  safe- 
guard for  the  slave.  In  the  futy  of  man's  mad  will,  he  will 
wittingly,  and  with  open  eye,  sell  his  own  soul  to  &e  devil  to 
gain  his  ends  ;  and  will  he  be  more  careful  of  his  neighbour's 
body? 

"  WeU,"  siud  Caesy,  the  next  day,  from  the  garret,  as  she 
reconnoitered  through  the  knot-hole,  "the  hunt's  going  to 
begin  agiun,  to-dayl" 

Three  or  foiu  mounted  horsemen  were  curvetting  about,  on 
the.  space  front  of  the  house ;  and  one  or  two  leashes  of  straiajf"  ' 
dogs  were  struggling  with  the  negroes  whij  held  them,  baying 
and  barking  at  eoicb  other. 

The  men  are,  two  of  them,  overseers  of  plantations  in  the 
vicinity;  and  others  were  Bome  of  L^;ree's  associates  at  the 
taTem-bar  of  a  neighbouring  city,  who  had  come  for  the 
interest  of  the  sport.  A  more  hard-Iavoured  set,  perhaps, 
oould  not  be  imagined.  Legree  was  serving  brandy,  profbsely, 
round  among  than,  as  also  among  the  negroes,  who  had  beat 
detailed  from  the  various  plantations  for  this  service;  for  it 
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vtis  an  object  to  make  eveiy  service  of  tbia  kind,  amot^  the 
negroeB,  as  much  of  a  holiday  as  posaiblo. 

Casey  placed  her  ear  at  the  knot-bole ;  aad,  as  the  moniing 
wr  blew  directly  towards  the  house,  she  could  overhear  a 
good  deal  of  the  conTersation,  A  grave  sneer  overcast  the 
dark,  severe  gravity  gf  her  fiice,  as  she  listened,  ood  heard 
them  divide  out  the  ground,  discuss  the  rival  merits  of  the 
dogs,  give  orders  about  firing,  and  the  treatment  of  each,  in 
case  of  capture. 

Coasy  drew  back ;  and,  clasping  her  hands,  looked  upward, 
and  said,  "  0,  great  Almighty  Godl  we  are  o^  sinners;  but 
what  have  we  done,  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
we  should  be  treated  sof ' 

There  was  a  terrible  earnestness  in  her  (tux  and  voice,  aa 
she  spoke. 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  you,  child,"  she  said,  looking  at  Emmeline, 
"  I'd  go  out  to  them;  and  I'd  thank  any  one  of  them  that 
tmuld  shoot  me  dovm;  for  what  use  will  freedom  be  to  met 
Can  it  give  me  back  my  children,  or  make  me  what  I  used 
to  be)" 

Emmeline,  in  her  child-like  simplioity,  was  half  a&aid  of 
the  dark  moods  of  Gassy.  She  looked  perplexed,  but  made 
o  answer.     She  only  took  her  band,  with  a  gently  caresaii^ 


"Don't!"  said  Ca^By,  trying  to  draw  it  awayj  "youH 
get  me  to  loving  you;  and  I  never  mean  to  love  anytiiing, 

"Poor  Caasyl"  said  Emmeline,  "don't  feel  sol  If  the 
Lord  gives  us  liberty,  perhaps  hell  give  you  back  your 
daughter;  at  any  rate,  I'll  be  like  a  daughter  to  you.  I 
know  I'll  never  see  my  poor  old  mother  again  I  I  shall  love 
WOH,  Gassy,  whether  you  love  me  or  not!" 

The  gentle,  child-like  spirit  conquered.  Gassy  sat  down 
by  her,  put  her  arm  round  her  nec^  stroked  her  aoA,  brown 
hair;  and  Emmeline  then  wondered  at  the  beauty  of  her 
magnificent  eyes,  now  soft  with  tears. 

"0,  Em!"  said  Gassy,  "I've  hungered  for  my  children, 

and  thirsted  for  them,  and  my  eyes  fiiil  with  lon^ng  fi>r 

'     them!     Here!  here!"  she  said,  striking  her  breast,  "it's  all 

desolate,  all  empty  I  If  God  would  give  me  bock  my  children, 

then  I  could  pray." 
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"  Tou  ttiuBt  trust  him,  Oaaey,"  mid  EmmoUne  j  "  he  is  our 
Father!" 

"  Hia  wrath  la  upon  ua,"  said  Cassy j  "he  haa  tamed  away 
HI  anger." 

"No,  Caaayt  He  will  be  good  to  ubI  Let  ns  hops  In 
Him,"  add  Emmeline, — "  I  always  hare  had  hope,'' 

Iho  hunt  was  lon^  animated,  and  thorough,  but  unsne- 
cessfiil;  and,  with  graye,  ironio  eiultatioh,  Caaay  looted  down 
on  Legree,  as,  weary  and   diqiirited,  ha  alighted  from  hja 

horse. 

"  Now,  Qnimbo,"  eaid  Legree,  en  he  etretcbed  himself  down 
in  the  sitting-room,  "you  jest  go  and  walk  that  Tom  up  her^ 
right  away !  The  old  cubs  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  yer  whole 
matter;  wd  I'll  have  it  out  of  hia  old  black  bide,  or  Pll 
know  tile  reBaon  whyl" 

Sambo  and  Quimbo,  both,  though  hating  each  other,  were 
joined  in  one  mind  by  a  no  less  cordial  hatred  of  Tom,  Legree 
had  told  them,  at  first,  that  be  had  bought  bim  for  a  general 
overaeer,  in  his  absence;  and  this  had  begun. an  ill-will,  on 
their  fart,  which  had  increased,  in  their  debased  and  Servile 
natures,  as  they  saw  him  beoomii^  obnoxious  to  their  mas- 
ter's displeasure.  Quimbo,  therefore,  departed,  with  a  will,  to 
execute  his  orders. 

Tom  beard  the  message  with  a  forewarning  heart;  (br  he 
knew  all  the  plan  of  the  fugttiTes'  escape  and  the  place  of 
their  present  concealment ; — ^be  knew  the  deadly  cbaraoter  of 
tlie  man  be  had  to  deal  with,  and  bis  despotio  power.  But 
he  felt  strong  in  God  to  meet  death,  rather  than  betray  the 
helpless. 

He  sat  his  basket  down  by  the  row,  and,  looking  up,  sMd, 
"  Into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit  1  Thou  hast  reaeeined 
me,  0  Lord  Qod  of  truth!  and  then  quietly  yielded 
himself  U>  the  roi^b,  brutal  grasp  with  which.  Quimbo 
seized  hint, 

"Ay,  ay!"  s^d  the  giant,  as  he  dragged  him  along;  "yell 
aotch  i^  now !  Ill  boun'  MasV 3  back's  up  At^A  /  I7o  sneaking 
out,  now  1  Tell  ye,  yell  get  it,  and  no  mistake  I  See  bow 
ye'U  look,  now,  belpin'  MasVs  niggers  to  run  away!  Sea 
what  yell  getl" 

The  savage  words  none  of  them  reached  that  ear! — a 
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higher  voice  there  was  eaying,  "  Fear  not  them  that  kill  the 
body,  and,  after  that,  have  no  mote  that  they  can  do."  Nerve 
taid  bone  of  that  poor  mnn's  body  vibrated  to  those  words,  as 
if  touched  by  the  finger  of  Ood;  and  he  felt  the  strength  of 
a  thousand  souls  ia  one.  As  he  passed  along,  the  trees  and 
bushes,  the  huts  of  his  servitude,  the  whole  scene  of  his  de- 
gradation, seemed  to  whirl  by  him  as  the  landscape  by  the 
mshing  car.  His  soul  throbbed, — ^his  home  was  in  sigh^ — 
and  the  hour  of  release  seemed  at  hand. 

"Wall,  Tom!"  said  Legree,  iraUing  up,  and  seizing  him 
grimly  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  and  speaking  through  his 
teeth,  in  a  paroxysm  of  determined  rage,  "  do  you  know  I've 
made  up  my  mind  to  Kiii  you?" 
.  "  It"s  veiT  likely,  Was'r,"  said  Tom,  calmly. 
"  "  I  have,  said  Legree,  with  grim,  terrible  calmleaa,  "  d<me-— 
just — that-~tKing,  Tom,  unless  you'll  tell  ma  vhat  you  know 
about  these  yer  gals  1" 

Tom  stood  silent. 

"  D'ye  hear!"  smd  Legree,  stamping,  with  a  roar  like  that 
of  an  incensed  lion.     "  Speakl" 

"/  Aan'f  got  nothing  to  tell,  Mcu'r'  said  Tom,  with  a  slow, 
firm,  delibemte  utterance. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  tell  me,  ye  old  black  Christian,  ye  don't 
hiowf"  said  L^p:«o. 

Tom  was  silent. 

"Speakl"  thundered  Legree,  striking  him  furiously.  "Do 
you  know  Buythingl" 

"I  know,  Mas'r;  but  I  can't  tell  anything.     /  can  diej" 

Legree  drew  in  a  long  breath  j  and,  suppressing  his  rage, 
took  Tom  by  the  arm,  and,  approaohing  bia  &oe  almost  to  hi% 
said,  in  a  terrible  Toioe,  "  Hark'e,  Tom ! — ye  think,  'oause 
I've  let  you  off  before,  I  don't  mean  what  I  say;  but,  this 
time,  I've  made  «p  my  mmd,  and  oonnted  the  cost  You've 
always  stood  it  out  agin'  me :  now.  111  conquer  ye  or  HU  ye  /-^ 
one  or  t'other,  111  count  every  drop  of  hlood  there  is  in  yoi^ 
and  take  'om  one  by  one,  till  ye  ^ve  up  T' 

Tom  looked  up  to  his  master,  and  answered,  "  Uas'r,  if 
you  was  lick,  or  in  trouble,  or  dying,  and  I  oould  save  ye, 
rd  give  ye  my  heartiB  blood;  and,  if  taking  every  drop  of 
blood  in  this  poor  old  bo4y  would  save  your  preojons  soul, 
I'd  give  'em  freely,  as  the  Lord  gave  his  for  me.     0,  Mas'r  I 
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don't  .bring  UuB  great  «n  od  your  soul  1  It'will  bnrt  joa 
more  thaa  'twill  me  !  Do  the  woiBt  you  can,  my  txoublesll 
be  over  soon ;  but,  if  ye  don't  repent,  yours  won't  never  end !," 

Like  a  strange  snatch  of  heavenly  mumc,  heard  in  the  luU 
of  a  tempest,  this  burst  of  feeling  made  a  moment's  blank 
pause.  Legree  stood  aghast,  Emd  looked  at  Tom ;  and  there 
was  such  a  silence,  that  the  tick  of  the  old  dock  could  be 
beard,  measuring,  with  silent  touch,  the  last  momeata  of 
mercy  and  probation  to  that  hardened  heart. 

It  was  bat  a  moment.  There  was  one  heaiaiing  pause, — 
one  irresolute,  relenting  thrill, — and  the  f^rit  of  evil  came 
back,  with  seven-fold  vehemence ;  and  L^ree,  foaming  with 
rage,  smote  his  victim  to  the  ground. 

Scenes  of  blood  and  raiielty  are  shocking  to  our  ear  and 
heart  What  man  has  nerve  to  do,  man  has  not  nerve  to 
hear.  What  brother-man  and  brother-Christian  must  au^r, 
caunot  be  told  us,  even  in  our  secret  chamber,  it  so  harrowa 
up  Idle  soul  1  And  yet,  oh,  my  country  I  these  things  are  done 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  laws !  0  Christ !  thy  ohurch  sees 
them,  almost  in  ulence  I 

Bat,  of  old,  there  was  One  whose  sufiering  changed  an 
instrument  of  torture,  d^iadation  and  shame,  into  a  symbol 
of  gloiy,  honour,  and  immcortal  life ;  and,  wh^  His  Spirit  is, 
neither  degrading  stripes,  nor  blood,  nor  insults,  can  make 
the  Christian's  last  struggle  less  than  glorious. 

Was  he  alone,  that  Ion;;  ni^t,  whose  brave,  loving  spirit 
was  bearing  up,  in  that  old  shed,  sgunst  buffeting  and  bnital 
stripes) 

Nay  I  There  stood  by  him  One, — seen  by  him  aloue^— 
"  hke  unto  the  Son  of  God." 

The  tempter  stood  by  him,  too, — blinded  by  furious,  de- 
spotic will, — every  moment  pressing  him  to  shnn  that  agony 
by  the  betrayal  of  the  innocent  But  the  biKve,  true  heart 
was  firm  on  the  Eternal  Rock.  Like  his  Master,  he  knew 
that,  if  he  saved  others,  himself  he  could  not  save ;  nor  could 
utnjost  extremity  wring  from  him  words,  save  of  prayer  and 
holy  trust. 

"  He's  most  gone,  Mas'r,"  said  Sambo,  touched,  in  spiia  oC 
himself  by  the  patience  of  his  victim. 

"  Pay  away,  till  he  gives  up  I     Give  it  to  him  ! — give  it 
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to  him  I"  ahouted  Legree.    "  I'll  take  eveiy  drop  of  blood  he 
has,  uoleffi  he  coofeeseH  ! " 

Tom  opened  his  eyes,  and  looked  upoD  his  master.  "  Ye 
poor  miacvable  critter !"  he  said,  "  there  am't  no  more  ye  can 
do !  I  fot^YS  ye,  with  all  my  soul !"  and  he  fainted  en- 
tirely away. 

"I  blieve,  my  soul,  he'a  done  for,  finally,"  said  Lc^ree, 
stepping  forward,  to  look  at  him.  "  Yes,  he  is  1  WeD,  his 
mouth's  shut  up,  at  iaat, — tbat'a  one  comfort !" 

Yea,  Legreej  but  wbo  shall  shut  up  that  voice  in  thy  sonlt 
that  soul,  paat  repentance,  paat  prayer,  past  hope,  Iq  nhom 
the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched  is  already  burning  I 

Yet  Tom  was  not  quite  gone.  His  wondrous  words  and 
pious  prayers  bad  struck  updb  the  hearts  of  the  imbruted 
blacks,  who  had  beea  the  instruments  of  cruelty  upon  him  ; 
and,  the  instant  Iiegree  withdrew,  they  took  him  down,  and, 
in  Uieir  ignorance,  sought  to  call  him  back  to  life, — as  if  that 
vera  any  fevour  to  him. 

"Sartin,  ve's  been  doin'  a  dre'ful  wicked  thing!"  akid 
Sambo ;  "  hopes  Kas'ril  hare  to  'count  for  it,  and  not  we." 

They  washed  his  wounds, — they  provided  a  rude  bed,  of 
some  Infuse  cotton,  for  him  to  lie  down  on  ;  and  one  of  them, 
stealing  up  to  the  house,  begged  a  drink  of  brandy  of  Legree, 
pretending  that  he  was  tdred,  and  wanted  it  for  himsel£  Ha 
brought  it  back,  and  poured  it  down  Tom's  throat 

"  O,  Tom  ! "  said  Qoimbo,  "  we's  been  awful  wicked  to  yo  ! " 
"  I  for^ve  ye,  with  all  my  heart !"  said  Tom,  Guutly. 
"  0  Tom  I  do  tell  us  who  ia  Jaut,  anyhow  1 "  said  Sambo  j 
> — "  Jesus  that's  been  a  standin'  by  you  so,  all  this  ni^t  1 — 
Who  b  he)" 

The  word  roused  the  fiuling,  ftunting  apirit.  He  poured 
forth  a  few  energetic  sentences  of  that  wondrous  One, — his 
life,  his  death,  his  everlasting  presence,  and  power  to  save. 
They  wept, — both  the  two  savt^  men. 
"Wliy  didn't  I  never  hear  this  before?"  said  Sambo; 
"  but  I  do  believe  I — I  can't  help  it !  Lord  Jesus,  have  meny 
onus!" 

"Poor  crittersl"  said  Tom,  "I'd  be  wilting  to  bar" ail  I 
have,  if  it'll  only  bring  ye  to  Christ !     0  Lord  I  give  me 
these  two  more  souls,  1  pray !" 
That  prayer  was  answered  I 
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Two  6a,y%  after,  k  young  man  drove  &  light  wagon  ap 
throUgb  the  avecue  of  ohina-treea,  and,  throwing  the  reim 
hastily  on  the  horses'  neok,  sprang  out  and  inquired  for  the 
owner  of  the  place. 

It  was  Oe<^^  Shelby ;  and,  to  show  bow  he  came  to  be 
there,  we  must  ga  back  in  our  story. , 

The  letter  of  Him  Ophelia  to  Mte.  Shelby  had,  hj  some 
unfortunate  aooident,  been  detained,  for  a  mouth  or  two,  at 
some  ivBiote  post^offioe,  belbro  it  reached  its  destination ;  and, 
of  OouTse,  befora  it  was  reoeived,  Tom  was  already  lost  to 
view  amot^  the  distant  awBtups  of  the  Red  Biver. 

Mrs.  Shelby  read  the  inteliigeace  with  the  deepest  concern ; 
but  any  immediate  action  upon  it  Vas  an  impossibihty.  She 
was  then  in  attendance  on  the  siok-bed  of  her  husbaod,  who 
lay  delirious  in  the  crisis  of  a  fever.  Master  George  Shelby, 
who,  in  the  interval,  had  ohajnged  Irom  a  boy  to  a  tall  young 
man,  was  her  oonstant  and  feathiiil  assistanti  and  her  only 
reUauce  ita  superintending  his  lather's  aftaits.  Him  Ophelia 
had  taken  the  preoautiou  to  send  Uiem  the  nanne  of  the  lawyer 
who  did  bufiineaB  for  the  St  CiarGaj  and  the  meet  that,  in  the 
emergent^,  could  be  done,  was  to  address  a  letter  of  inquiry 
to  him.  The  auddeQ  deeih  of  JUx.  Shelby,  a  few  days  after, 
brought,  of  ooursc^  an  absorbing  pressure  of  oUier  interests, 
for  a  seaaon- 

Mr.  Shelby  showed  his  ooofidence  in  his  wtfb's  ability,  by 
appointing  hier  sole  executrix  upon  his  estates ;  and  thus  im- 
raediately  a  large  and  complicated  amount  of  busiiien  was 
brought  upon  her  hands. 

Mi^.  Shelby,  with  characteristio  energy,  applied  herself  to 
the  work  of  straitening  the  entangled  veb  of  a&irs ;  and 
she  and  George  were  for  some  time  occupied  with  collecting 
and  examining  accounts,  selling  property' and  setUing  debts  ; 
for  Mrs.  Shelby  was  deteimined  that  everything  ahould  be 
brought  iato  tangible  and  recognisable  shape,  let  the  eona^ 
quences  to  her  prove  what  they  might    In  the  mean  time. 
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they  received  a  letter  from  Urn  lawyer  to  whom  Mias  Ophdia 
liad  referred  them,  eaying  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matUr  J 
that  the  mau  was  sold  at  a  public  auotion,  and  that,  bejcmd 
receiving  the  money,  he  knew  nothing  of  (he  a&di, 

Keither  George  nor  Mrs.  Shelby  could  be  eaty  at  tJiis 
result ;  and,  aocca^lingly,  some  ox  monthg  aftsr*  the  latter, 
having  biisineBa  for  his  mother,  down  the  river,  resolved  to 
vidt  New  Orleans,  in  person,  and  plieh  his  inquirici^  in  hopee 
of  dieuoveriiig  Tool's  whereabouts,  and  restoring;;  b'tn- 

Afl:er  some  monthe  of  unaucoeesful  search,  by  the  merest 
aocitJent,  George  fell  in  with  a  man,  in  Now  Orleans,  who 
happened  to  be  possessed  of  the  desired  information ;  and 
with  his  money  in  his  pocket,  our  hero  took  steamboat  fot 
Eed  River,  resolving  to  find  out  and  re-purchase  his  old  friend. 

He  was  soon  introduced  into  the  housO,  where  he  found 
Legree  in  the  sitting-room. 

Legree  received  the  stranger  with  li  kind  of  surly  hos- 
istality. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  young  man,  "thi:^  you  bought,  in 
New  Orleans,  a  b<^,  named  Tom.  He  ujsed  to  be  on  my 
^tiler's  place,  and  I  come  to  see  if  I  couldn't  buy  him  back." 

Ijegree's  brow  grew  dark,  and  ho  broke  ou^  passionately. 
, "  Yes,  I  did  bay  soch  a  fellow,— «nd  a  h-^1  of  a  bargain  I  had 
of  it,  tool  Themo8trebellious,Bauoy,  impudent  dog  I,  Setup 
my  niggera  to  run  away ;  got  off  two  gale,  wCirth  eight  hundred 
or  a!  thousand,  dollars  apiece.  He  owned  to  that,  and,  wheii 
I  bid  him  tell  me  where  they  was,  he  up  and  said  he  knew, 
but  he  wouldn't  tell ;  and  stood  to  it,  though  I  gave  him  the 
.cuBsedest  flogging  I  ever  gare  nigger  yat.  I  boliere  he's 
trying  to  die ;  but  I  don't  know  as  he'll  make  it  Out." 

"Where  is  heT'  said  George,  impetuously.  "Let  nrasee 
him."  The  cheeks  of  the  young  man  were  crimson,  and  hh 
eyes  flashed  fire ;  but  he  prudently  said  nothing,  as  yet. 

"He's in  dat  ar  shed,"  said  a  little  fellow,  who  etOod  hold- 
ing George's  hc«se. 

Legree  kicked  the  boy,  and  awore  at  him ;  but  Geo^e, 
without  saying  another  word,  turned  and  strode  to  the  spot. ' 

Tom  liad  been  lying  t^  days  since  the  &tal  night ;  not 
sufiering,  for  every  nerve  of  suffering  was  blunted  and 
destroyed.  He  lay,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  quiet  stupor  ;  fdt 
th^  laws  of  a  powerful  and  well-knit  frame  would  not  at  once 
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release  the  impriscmed  spirit  By  stealth,  there  had  been 
there,  in  the  tJarkuesa  of  the  night,  poor  deBolated  creatures, 
who  stole  &om  their  Ecanty  houis'  r^  that  they  might  repay 
to  him  some  of  those  mimBtFations  of  lore  in  irtiidi  he  haa 
always  been  bo  abundant.  Truly,  those  poor  disciples  bad 
Jittle  to  give, — only  the  cup  of  cold  water ;  but  it  -was  given 
with  full  hearta 

Tears  bad  iallen  on  that  honest,  insensible  face, — tears  of 
late  repentance  in  the  poor,  ignorant  heathen,  vhom  his  dying 
love  and  patience  had  awakened  to  repentance,  and  bitter 
prayers,  breathed  over  him  to  a  late-found  Saviour,  of  whom 
they  scarce  knew  more  than  the  name,  but  whom  the  yearn- 
ing ignorant  heart  of  man  never  implores  in  vain. 

Gassy,  who  hod  glided  out  of  her  place  of  concealment, 
and,  by  over-hearing,  learned  the  sacrifice  that  had  beea  made 
for  her  and  Enun&^,  had  been  there,  the  night  before, 
defying  the  danger  of  detection ;  and,  moved  by  the  few  last 
words  which  the  afiectionate  soul  had  yet  strength  to  Ineathe, 
the  long  winter  of  despair,  the  ice  of  years,  had  given  way, 
and  the  dark,  despairing  woman  had  wept  and  prayed. 

When  Geoi^  entered  the  shed,  he  felt  his  head  gid^  and 
his  heart  sick. 

"Is  it  possible, — is  it  possible T"  said  he,  kneelii^  down 
by  him.     "Uncle  Tom,  my  poor,  poor  old  friend  !" 

Somethii^  in  the  voioe  penetrated  to  the  ear  of  the  dying. 
He  moved  his  head  gently,  smiled,  and  stud, — 
"  Jesoa  can  make  s  dying.bed 
Peal  OS  soft  as  downy  pillow*  »re." 

Tears  which  did  honour  to  hia  manly  heart  fell  from  the 
young  man's  eyes,  aa  he  bent  over  his  poor  ftiend. 

"  O,  dear  Uncle  Tom !  do  wake, — do  speak  once  more  ! 
Look  up  I  Here's  Mas'r  Geoi^, — your  own  little  Mas'r 
Geoi^.    Don't  you  know  me  1" 

"  Mas'r  George !"  B^d  Tom,  opening  his  eyes,  and  speaking 
in  a  feeble  voice ;  "  Mas'r  Geoige ! "    Ho  looked  bewildered. 

Slowly  the  idea  seemed  to  fill  his  soul ;  and  the  vacant  eye 
became  fixed  and  bri^tened,  the  whole  &ca  lighted  up,  the 
hard  hands  clasped,  and  tears  ran  down  the  cheeks. 

"Bless  the  Lord!  it  is,— it  is,— it's  all  I  wanted]  They 
haven't  forgot  me.  It  warms  my  soul :  it  does  my  old  heart 
good!    Now  I  shall  die  content  1    BlesBtheLordtOmyBonl!" 
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"You  shan't  die!  you  mvtCn't  die,  nor  think  of  it!  I'-ve 
oome  to  buy  you,  and  take  you  home,"  said  George,  with  im- 
petuous Tehomenoe. 

"  0,  Mas'r  George,  ye're  too  Jate.  The  Lord's  bought  me, 
and  is  going  to  take  me  borne, — and  I  long  to  go.  Heayen 
ia  better  thim  Kintuck." 

"0,  don't  die!  Itll  kill  me  I — itil  break  my  heart  to 
think  what  you'vB  suffered, — and  lying  in  this  old  shed,  here  ! 
Poor,  poor  fellow !" 

"Don't  call  me  poor  fellow!"  said  Tom  solemnly.  "I 
have  been  poor  fellow ;  but  that's  all  past  and  gone,  now. 
I'm  ri^t  in  the  door,  going  into  glory.  0,  Mas'r  George  1 
Heaven  has  come  I  I've  got  the  victory !— the  Lord  Jesus  has 
given  it  to  me !     Glory  be  to  His  name  I" 

George  was  awe-struck  at  the  force,  the  vehemence,  tlie 
power,  with  which  these  broken  sentences  were  uttered.  He 
sat  gazing  in  silence. 

Tom  grasped  hia  hand,  and  continued, — "  Ye  mustn't,  now, 
tell  Ghloe,  poor  soul !  how  ye  found  me  ! — 'twould  be  so 
dre'tul  to  her.  Only  tell  her  ye  found  me  going  into  gloiy ; 
and  that  I  couldn't  stay  for  no  on&  And  tell  her  the  Lora's 
stood  by  me  everywhere  and  al'ay^  and  made  everything 
light  and  easy.  And  oh,  the  poor  <diiren,  and  the  baby  I — 
my  old  heart's  been  'most  broke  for  'em,  time  and  agin  1  Tell 
'em  all  to  follow  me — follow  me  I  Give  my  love  to  Mas'r, 
and  dear  good  Missis,  and  everybody  in  the  place  1  Ye  don't 
know  !  'Pears  like  I  loves  'em  all !  I  loves  every  creatur*, 
everywhar ! — it's  nothing  btii  love  1  0,  Mas'r  George,  what 
a  thing  'tis  to  be  a  Christian !" 

At  this  moment,  Legree  sauntered  up  to  the  door  of  the 
shed,  looked  in,  with  a  dogged  air  of  affected  carelessness,  and 
turned  away. 

"The  old  Satan  !"  said  George,  in  his  indignation.  "It's 
a  comfort  to  think  the  devil  wHl  pay  kiin  for  this,  some  of 
these  dj^ya !" 

"0,  don't! — oh,  ye  mustn't!"  said  Tom,  grasping  his 
hand ;  "  he's  a  poor  mis'able  crittur !  it's  awful  to  tliink  on't  1 
0,  if  he  only  could  repent,  the  Lord  would  foi^ve  him  now  I 
but  I'm  'feM«d  be  never  will !" 

"  I  hope  he  won't !"  said  George ;  "  I  never  want  to  see 
him  in  heaven!" 

PF 
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"Hnah,  Ma^  George  I — it  worries  met  Don't  feel  sol 
He  an't  done  ms  no  real  harm, — only  opened  the  gate  of  the 
kingdom  for  me  ;  that's  all !" 

At  thia 'moment^  the  sudden  flush  of  strength  wfaidi  the 
joj  of  meeting  his  yonng  master  had  infiised  into  the  dyin^ 
man  gave  way.  A  sndden  sinking  fell  upon  him  j  he  ^oeed. 
his  eyes ;  and  that  mysteriouB  and  tnibUme  ohaoge  passed 
over  his  toiOe,  that  told  the  appKiaah  of  other  worlds. 

He  b^an  to  draw  his  breath  with  long,  deep  insfnialions  ; 
and  his  broad  chest  rose  and  fell,  heavily.  The  expiemion  of 
his  fece  was  that  of  a  conqoeror. 

"Who, — who, — who  shall  separate  ns  ixaa  tiie  love  of 
Ohrist!"  he  said,  in  a  Toice  that  contended  with  nuniial 
weakness;  and,  with  a  Bmile,  he  f^  asleep. 

Geoi^  sat  fixed  wilh  solemn  awe.  It  se^oed  to  hint  that 
the  pkioe  was  holy ;  and,  as  he  oloeed  the  hfelees  eye^  and 
rose  up  from  the  dead,  only  one  thought  posaetBed  him, — ^that 
e^ressed  by  hia  simple  old  friend, — "  What  a  tiling  it  ia  to 
be  a  Ghristian !" 

He  turaed  :  Legree  was  standing,  sullenly,  beliind  him. 

Somethii^  in  that  dying  scene  had  ohecked  the  natural 
fieroenees  of  youttiibl  passion.  The  presenoe  of  the  man  was 
simply  loathsome  to  George ;  and  be  felt  only  an  impulse  to 
get  away  from  him,  with  as  few  words  as  possible. 

Fixing  his  keen  dark  eyes  on  L^:ree,  he  amply  said, 
pointing  to  the  dead,  "  You  hare  got  all  yon  erer  can  of  him. 
What  shall  I  pay  you  for  the  body  1  I  mil  take  it  away,  and 
bury  it  decently." 

"I  don't  sell  dead  niggers,"  said  Legree,  do^edly,     "You 
are  welcome  to  bury  him  where  and  when  you  like, ' 
-  "  Boys,"  said  George,  in  an  anthoribitiTe  tone,  to  two  or 
three  negroes,  who  were  looking  at  the  body,  "  help  me  lift 
him  up,  and  carry  him  to  my  wagon ;  and  get  me  a  spade." 

One  of  them  ran  for  a  spade ;  ttio  other  two  aaaiBted  Georga 
to  carry  the  body  to  the  wi^n. 

George  neither  spoke  to  nor  looked  at  L^;ree,  who  did  not 
oountermand  bis  ordered  but  stood  whistling,  with  an  air  of 
forced  unconoem.  He  sulkily  followed  them  to  where  the 
wagon  stood  at  the  door. 

Geoige  spread  his  cloak  in  the  wagon,  and  had  the  body 
carefully  disposed  of  in  it, — moving  the  seat,  so  as  to  give  it 
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room.    Then  he  turned,  fised  Ha  eyes  on  Legree,  and  aeid, 
with  forced  composure, — ■ 

"  I  have  not,  as  yet,  aaid  to  you  what  I  think  of  thia  most 
atrocious  affair  ; — this  is  not  the  time  and  place.  But,  sir, 
this  innocent  blood  shall  have  justice.  I  will  proclaim  thla 
murder.  I  will  go  to  the  very  first  magistrate,  and  expose 
you." 

"  Do !"  said  Legree,  anapping  his  fingers,  acornfully.  "  Pd 
like  to  see  you  doing  it.  Whero  you  going  to  get  witneases  I 
— how  you  going  to  prove  it  J — Come,  now!" 

Geoige  saw,  at  once,  the  force  of  this  defiance.  There  *a8 
not  a  white  person  on  the  place ;  and,  in  all  aonthem  courte, 
the  testimony  of  coloured  blood  is  nothing.  He  felt,  at  that 
moment^  as  if  he  could  have  rent  the  heavens  with  hia  heortfa 
indignant  cry  for  justice ;  but  in  vain. 

"After  all,  what  a  fiiBS  for  a  dead  nigger !"  said  L^red. 

The  word  was  as  a  spark  to  a  powder  magazine.  Prudence 
was  never  a  cardinal  virtue  of  the  Kentucky  boy.  George 
turned,  and,  with  one  indignant  blow  knocked  Legree  fiat 
upon  his  face  ;  and  as  he  stood  over  him,  blazing  with  wra^ 
and  defiance,  he  would  have  formed  no  bad  personification  of 
his  great  namesake  triumphing  over  the  dragon. 

Some  men,  however,  are  .  decidedly  bettered  by  being 
knocked  down.  If  a  man  lays  them  fairly  flat  in  the  dust 
they  seem  immediately  to  conceive  a  respect  for  him  •  and 
Legree  was  one  of  this  aort  As  he  rose,  therefor^  and 
brushed  the  dust  from  his  clothes,  he  eyed  the  alowly-retreating 
wagon  with  some  evident  consideration ;  nor  did  he  open  his 
mouth  till  it  was  out  of  sight. 

Beyond  tho  boundaries  of  the  plantation,  Geoi^  had 
noticed  a  dry,  sacdy  tnoll,  shaded  by  a  few  trees:  there  they  ' 
made  the  grave. 

"Shall  we  take  off  the  cloak,  Mas'r^"  aaid  the  negroes, 
when  the  grave  was  ready. 

"  No,  no, — bury  it  witti  him !  It's  all  I  can  give  you,  now, 
poor  Tom,  and  you  shall  have  it." 

They  laid  him  in ;  and  the  men  shovelled  away  silently. 
Ihey  banked  it  up,  and  laid  green  turf  over  it.  , 

"You  may  go,  boys,"  said  George,  slipping  a  quarter  into 
the  hand  of  each.     They  lingered  about,  however. 

"  It  your^  Mae'r  would  pleaao  buy  us — "  said  ona, 
Ff2 
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"We'd  serve  him  sw  faitbfal !"  said  the  other. 

"Hard  times  here,  Maa'r  1"  Boid  the  first  "Do,  MuV, 
buy  us,  please !" 

"  I  can't ! — I  can't ! "  said  George,  with  difficulty,  motioning 
them  off ;  "it's  impossible!" 

The  poor  fellows  looked  dgected,  and  wallced  off  in  mlence. 

"  Witness,  eternal  God ! "  said  George,  kneeling  on  the 
grave  of  his  poor  friend  ;  "oh,  Mritness,  that,  from  this  hour, 
I  will  do  tohat  one  man  can  to  drive  out  this  curse  of  slavery 
from  my  land  !" 

There  is  no  monument  to  mark  the  last  resting-place  of 
our  friend.  He  needs  none  !  His  Lord  knows  were  bo  lies, 
and  will  raise  him  up,  immortal,  to  appear  with  Him  when  He 
shall  appear  in  his  glory. 

Pity  him  not !  Such  a  life  and  death  is  not  for  pity ! 
Not  in  the  riches  of  omnipotence  ia  the  chief  glory  of  God  ; 
but  in  self-denying,  suffering  love  !  And  blessed  are  the  men 
whom  He  calls  to  fellowship  with  Him,  bearing  their  cross 
after  Him  with  patience.  Of  such  it  is  written,  "  Blessed  ore 
they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  comforted." 


CHAPTER  XLJL 


For  some  remariuble  reason,  ghostly  legends  were  uncom- 
monly rif^,  about  this  time,  among  the  servants  cm  Legree's 
place. 

It  was  whisperingly  asserted  that  footsteps,  in  the  dead  of 
night,  had  been  heard  descending  the  garret  stairs,  and 
patrolling  the  house.  In  vain  the  doois  of  the  upper  entry 
had  been  locked ;  tho  ghost  either  carried  a  duplicate  key  in 
its  pocket,  or  availed  itself  of  a  ghost's  immemorial  privuege 
of  coming  throng  the  keyhole,  and  promenaded  as  before, 
witli  a  freedom  that  was  alarming. 

Authorities  were  somewhat  divided,  as  to  the  outward  form 
of  the  spirit,  owii^  to  a  custom  quite  prevalent  among  negroe^ 
— and,  for  anght  we  know,  among  wliites,  too, — of  invariably 
shutting  the  eyes,  and  covering  up  heads  under  blanket^ 
petticoats,  or  whatever  else  might  come  in  use  far  a  shelter,  on 
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llioi"  oecasiona.    Of  course,  as  everybody  tnowa,  when  the 
bodily  eyes  are  thus  out  of  the  liets,  tiie  spiritual  eyes  are  un- 
commonly Yivacioua  and  pcr^icuouB;  and,  therefore,  there 
were  abimdance  of  fult-length  portraits  of  the  ghost,  abun- 
dantly sworn  and  testified  to,  which,  as  is  often  the  case  with 
portrfuta,  ^reed  with  each  other  in  no  particular  except  the 
oommon  family  peculiarity  of  the  ghost  tribe, —  the  wearing 
of  a  while  tkeet.     The  poor  souls  were  not  versed  in  ancient 
history,  and  did  not  know  that  Shakspeare  had  authenticated 
this  costume,  by  telling  how 
"  Tho  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  tbe  streets  of  Borne." 
And,  therefore,  their  oil  hitting  upon  this  is  a  striking  &ct 
in  pneumatology,  which  wo  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
Spiritual  media  generally. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  we  have  private  reasons  for  knowing  that 
a  tall  figure  in  a  white  sheet  did  walk,  at  the  most  approved 
ghostly  hours,  around  the'Legree  premises, — pass  out  the 
doors,  glide  about  the  house, — disappear  at  intervals,  Eind 
reappearing,  pass  up  the  silent  atair-way,  into  that  fiital 
garret ;  and  that,  in  the  morning,  the  entry  doors  were  all 
found  shut  and  locked  as  firm  as  ever. 

Legree  could  not  help  overhearing  this  wltit^iering ;  and  it 
was  ^  the  more  exciting  to  him,  from  the  pains  that  were 
taken  to  conceal  it  from  him.  He  drank  more  brandy  than 
usual ;  held  up  his  head  briskly,  and  swore  louder  thuL  ever 
in  the  day-time  ;  but  he  had  bad  dreams,  and  the  visions  of 
his  head  on  his  bed  were  anything  but  agreeable.  The  ni^t 
alter  Tom's  bodyliod  been  carried  away,  ho  rode  to  the  next 
town  for  a  carouse,  and  had  a  high  one.  Got  home  late  and 
tired ;  locked  his  door,  took  out  the  key,  and  went  to  bed. 

After  all,  let  a  man  tako  what  pains  he  may  to  huah  it 
down,  a  human  sou]  is  an  awful  ghostly,  unquiet  posaeasion 
fbr  a  bad  man  to  have.  Who  knows  the  metea  and  bounds 
of  it )  Who  knows  all  its  awful  perhapsea, — those  ahudderinga 
and  tremblinga,  which  it  can  no  more  live  down  than  it  can 
outlive  jta  own  eternity!  What  a  fool  ia  he  who  locks  his  . 
dooT  to  keep  out  apirita,  who  has  in  his  own  bosom  a  ^irit 
he  dares  not  meet  alone,^whoBe  voice,  smothered  iar  down, 
and  piled  over  with  mountains  of  earthlinees,  is  yet  like  tb« 
forewarning  trumpet  of  doom  I 
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Sut  li^iree  locked  his  door  end  set  a  ohair  against  it ;  ha 
set  a  night-lamp  at  the  head  of  his  bed ;  and  he  put  his 
pistols  there.  He  esajuined  the  catches  and  festenings  of  the 
windows,  and  then  sworo  he  "didn't  ewe  for  the  devil  and  all 
his  angds,"  and  went  to  sleep. 

Well,  he  dept,  for  he  was  tired, — slept  aovindly.  But, 
finaUj,  tiiere  came  over  lus  sleep  a  shadow,  a  horror,  an 
appr^ension  of  somethii^  dreadful  hanging  over  him.  It 
was  bis  mother's  ehrooi^  he  thought ;  but  Cassy  had  it, 
holding  it  up,  and  showing  it  to  him.  He  had  heard  a  con- 
fused noiee  of  ecreams  and  groaningsj  and,  with  it  all,  he 
knew  he  was  asleep,  and  he  struggled  to  wake  himself.  He 
was  half  awake.  He  was  sure  something  was  ooming  into 
hi^FOom.  He  knew  the  door  was  opening,  but  he  could  not 
stir  band  or  foot.  At  last  he  turned,  with  a  start ;  the  door 
was  open,  and  he  saw  a  hand  puttii^  out  his  hght. 

It  was  a  cloudy,  misty  moonlight,  and  there  he  saw  it ! — 
something  white,  ghdii^  in  I  He  heard  the  still  rustle  of  ita 
Mostly  garments.  It  stood  still  by  his  bed  ; — a  cold  hand 
touched  his ;  a  voice  said,  three  times,  in  a  low,  fearful  whis- 
per, "Gomel  come!  cornel"  And,  while  he  lay  sweating 
with  terror,  he  knew  not  when  or  how,  the  thing  was  goue. 
He  sprat^  out  of  bed,  and  pulled  at  the  door.  It  was  shut 
and  lock^  and  the  man  fell  down  in  a  swoon. 

"After  this,  Legree  became  a  harder  drinker  than  ever 
befora  He  no  longer  drank  cautiously,  prudently,  but  Impi^u- 
dently  and  recktesaly. 

There  were  reports  around  the  country,  soon  after,  that  ho 
was  sick  and  dying.  Eicess  had  brought  on  that  fngbtfiil 
disease  that  seems  to  throw  the  lurid  shadows  of  a  coming 
retribution  back  into  the  present  life.  None  could  bear  the 
horrors  of  that  edck-room,  when  he  raved  and  screamed,  and 
spoke  of  ^ghts  which  almost  stopped  the  blood  of  those  who 
heard  him  ;  and,  at  his  dying  bed,  stood  a  stem,  white,  inex- 
orable figure,  saying,  "Come!  come!  come!" 

£y  a  singular  coincidence,  on '  the  very  night  that  this 
vision  appeaxed  to  Legree,  the  house-door  was  found  open  in 
the  morning,  and  some  of  the  negroes  had  seen  two  white 
figures  gliding  down  the  avenue  towards  the  high-road. 

It  was  near  sunrise  when  Casay  and  Emmeline  paused,  &a! 
«  moment,  in  a  little  knot  of  trees  near  the  town. 
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OuBy  was  dreffied  aAet  the  maimBr  of  the  Credio  Spanish 
ladies,— wholly  in  bkuk.  A  small  blaok  bonnet  on  her  head; 
covered  by  a  vail  thick  with  embroidery,  concealed  her  fiwe. 
It  had  been  agreed  that,  in  their  escape,  she  was  to  pereonato 
the  character  of  a  Creole  lady,,  and  Emmdine  that  of  her  ' 


Brought  np,  &om  early  liie,  in  oonneiion  with  the  higheat 
Bociety,  the  langua^,  moyements  and  air  of  Cacny,  were  all  ia 
agraetnent  with  this  idea ;  and  she  had  still  enough  remaining 
with  her,  of  a  onoe  splendid  wardrobe,  and  sets  of  jewali^  tg 
enable  her  to  personate  the  thing  to  advantage. 

She  stopped  in  the  outakirte  of  the  town,  where  she  had 
noticed  trunks  for  sale,  and  purehased  a  handsome  one.  This 
she  requestod  the  man  to  send  along  with  her.  And,  aooordr 
ingly,  thus  escorted  by  a  boy  wheeling  her  trunk,  and  Emmfr- 
line  behind  her,  oarrying  her  carpet-bag  and  sundry  bundlei^ 
ehe  made  her  appearance  at  t^e  small  tavem,  like  a  lady  of 
oonaideration. 

The  first  person  that  itruok  her  after  her  arrival,  waB<!eoT:ge    . 
Shelby,  who  was  staying  there  awaiting  the  next  boat. 

Gassy  had  remarked  the  young  man  irom  her  loop-hole  in 
the  gamt,  and  seen  bim  bear  away  the  body  of  Tom,  and 
obs^rod  with  secret  exultation,  hia  rencontre  with  Legree. 
Subsequently,  she  bad  gathered,  from  the  oonverBatdons  she 
had  overikeard  among  the  n^;roe^  as  she  glided  about  in  her 
^Loetly  di^uiae,  aft^  nigh^all,  who  he  was,  and  in  what 
relation  he  stood  to  Tom.  She,  therefore,  felt  an  immediate 
ajicession  of  confidence^  when  ahe  found  that  he  was,  like 
herself  awaiting  the  next  boat 

Gaaiy'B  air,  manner,  address,  and  evident  oommaod  of 
money,  prevented  any  rising  disposition  to  suspicion  in  the 
hotel.  People  never  inquire  too  closely  into  those  who  are 
&ir  on  the  main  pointy  of  paying  well, — a  thing  which  Cassy 
had  foreseen  when  she  provided  herself  with  money. 

In  the  edge  of  the  evening,  a  boat  was  heard  coming  along^ 
and  George  Shelby  handed  Cassy  aboard,  with  the  politeness 
which  oome«  naturally  to  every  EentucUan,  and  exerted  hini. 
selfito  provide  her  with  a  good  state-room.  , 

Cassy  kept  her  room  and  bed,  on  pretext  of  illness,  during 
the  whole  time  they  were  on  Bed  River;  and  mis  waited  oi^ 
with  obsequious  devotion,  by  her  attendant 
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■When  ttey  arrived  at  the  MiB«fl«!ppi  Kver,  George,  bavii^ 
learned  that  the  course  of  the  strange  lady  was  upward,  like 
hia  own,  proposed  to  take  a  state-room  for  her  on  the  samo 
boat  with  himself, — good-naturedty  compa^onating  her  feeble 
health,  and  desirous  to  do  what  he  could  to  assist  her. 

Behold,  therefore,  the  whole  party,  safely  transferred  to  the 
good  steamer  Cincinnati,  and  aweepit^  up  the  river  under  a 
powerful  head  of  steam. 

Caeefs  health  was  much  better.  She  sat  upon  the  guards, 
came  to  the  table,  and  was  remarked  upon  in  the  boat  as  a 
lady  that  must  have  been  very  handsome. 

From  the  moment  that  George  got  the  first  glimpse  of  her 
iace,  he  wan  troubled  with  one  of  those  fleeting  and  indefinite 
likenesses,  which  almost  everybody  can  remember,  and  has 
been,  at  times,  perplexed  with.  He  could  not  keep  himself 
from  looking  at  her,  and  watching  her  perpetually.  At  table, 
or  utting  at  her  state-room  door,  still  she  would  encounter 
the  young  man's  eyes  fixed  on  her,  and  politely  withdrawn, 
when  &o  showed,  by  her  countenance,  that  she  was  sensible 
of  the  observation. 

Cassy  became  unea^.  She  began  to  think  that  he  suspected 
something ;  and  finally  resolved  to  throw  herself  entirely  oq 
his  generosity,  and  intrueted  him  with  her  whole  history. 

George  was  heartily  di^osed  to  sympathise  with  any  one 
vibo  had  escaped  from  Legree's  plantation, — a  place  that  he 
could  not  remember  or  speak  of  with  patience, — and,  with 
the  courageous  disr^ard  of  consequences  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  his  age  and  state,  he  assured  her  that  he  would  do 
all  in  his  power  to  protect  and  bring  them  through. 

The  next  state-room  to  Cassy's  was  occupied  by  a  French 
lady,  named  Be  Thoui,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  fine  little 
daughter,  a  child  of  some  twelve  summers. 

This  lady,  having  gathered,  from  George's  conversatioD, 
that  he  was  from  Kentucky,  seemed  evidently  disposed  to 
cultivate  his  acqufuntance ;  in  which  design  she  was  seconded 
by  the  graces  of  her  little  girl,  who  was  about  as  pretty  a 
playtbing  as  ever  diverted  the  weariness  of  a  fortni^t's  trip 
on  a  steamboat. 

George's  chair  was  often  placed  at  her  state-room  door ; 
and  Cassy,  as  she  gat  upon  tJie  guards,  could  hear  t^ir  con- 
versation. 
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Uadaiae  de  Thoia  \ibx  rery  minute  in  her  inquiries  as  to 
Kentucky,  vhere  she  said  she  had  resided  in  a  former  period 
of  her  life,  George  discoTered,  to  his  Burprise,  that  her  for- 
mer residence  must  have  been  in  his  own  vicinity ;  and  her 
inquiries  showed  a  knowledge  of  people  and  things  in  his 
regiou,  that  was  perfectly  eurpriaing  to  him. 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  Madame  de  Tbouz  to  him,  one 
day,  "  of  any  man,  in  your  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of 
Harris  r 

"  There  is  an  old  fellow,  of  tLat  name,  lives  not  fiir  from 
my  fether's  place,"  said  George.  "  We  never  have  bad  much 
intercourse  with  him,  thougK" 

"He  is  a  large  slave-owner,  I  believe,"  said  Madame  de 
Thouz,  with  a  manner  which  seemed  to  betray  more  interest 
than  she  was  exactly  willing  to  show. 

"He  is,"  said  George,  looking  rather  surprised  at  her 
manner. 

"Did  yon  ever  know  of  his  having — perhaps,  you  may 
hnvo  heard  of  his  having  a  mulatto  boy,  muned  GEeorge !" 

"  0,  certfunly, — George  Harris, — I  know  him  well ;  he 
married  a  servant  of  my  mother's,  hut  has  escaped,  now,  to 
Canada." 

"He  hasT"  said  Madame  de  Thour,  quickly.  "Thank 
God!" 

George  looked  a  surprised  inqtuiy,  but  said  nothing. 

Madame  de  Thoux  leaned  her  h^  on  her  hand,  and  bunt 
into  tears. 

"  He  is  my  brother,"  she  s^d. 

"  Madame  1 "  said  George,  with  a  strong  accent  of  surprise. 

"  Yes,"  said  Madame  de  Thoui,  lifting  her  head,  proudly, 
and  wiping  her  tears ;  "  Mr.  Shelby,  George  Harris  is  my 
brother  I " 

"  I  am  perfectly  astonished,"  said  George,  pushing  back 
bis  chair  a  pace  or  two,  and  looking  at  Madame  de  Thouz. 

"  I  was  sold  to  the  Sooth  when  he  was  a  boy,"  said  she. 
"  I  was  bought  by  a  good  and  generous  man.  He  took  me 
with  him  to  the  West  Indies,  set  me  free,  and  married  me. 
It  is  but  lately  that  be  died  ;  and  I  was  coming  up  to  Ken- 
tucky, to  see  if  I  could  find  and  redeem  my  brother." 

"  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  a  sister  Emily,  that  was  sold 
South,"  said  Geoi^. 
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"YeH,  indeed  1  I  lun  the  one,"  said  WnjlaTnn  da  Tbotix;^ 
"  tell  me  irbat  lort  of  & — " 

"  A  -very  fine  f  oong  man,"  said  Qoorgo,  "  notwitfaataiuling 
the  oune  of  Blsrer^  that  lay  on  him.  He  Biutained  a  fiisb- 
ntte  chanoter,  for  both  intelligenoe  and  prinoiple.  I  know, 
j-ou  see,"  he  said  ;  "  because  he  married  in  our  bmily  " 

"What  sort  of  a  ^11"  said  Madame  de  Thouz,  eageily. 

"  A  treMure,"  loid  Qeoi^ ;  "  a  beautiful,  intell^eot,  amii^ 
ble  girl.  Vei7  pious.  My  mother  had  brought  her  up,  and 
teaiued  her  as  caretiilly,  almost^  aa  a  dangfatcv.  She  oonld 
read  and  write,  embroider  and  sew,  beanti^iUy ;  and  was  s 
beautiful  singer." 

"  Waa  she  bom  in  your  house )"  siud  Uadame  de  Thoux. 

"  No.  Father  bought  hsr  onoe,  in  one  of  hia  trips  to  New' 
Orleans,  and  brought  hei-  up  as  a  present  to  moUier.  ^m 
was  about  eight  or  nine  years  sAd,  then.  Father  would  never 
tell  mother  what  he  gave  for  her ;  but,  the  other  day,  in  \oak^ 
ing  over  his  old  papers,  we  came  oeroes  tJie  bill  of  sale.  He 
paid  an  ezQtivagant  sum  for  her,  to  be  sure.  I  suppoee  on 
aooount  of  her  extiaordlnary  beauty," 

OeoFge  aat  with  his  back  to  Oaasy,  and  did  not  see  the 
absorbed  expression  of  her  countenance,  as  he  was  giving 
theae  details. 

At  this  point  in  the  stoiy,  she  touched  his  arm,  and,  witli 
a  face  perjsotly  wtiitc  with  into'eat,  said,  "  Do  you  know  the 
names  of  the  people  be  bonght  hear  of? 

"  A  man  of  the  name  of  Simmons,  I  think,  waa  the  prinoh 
pal  in  the  transaction.  At  least,  I  think  that  was  the  name 
on  the  bill  of  sale." 

"0,  my  OodI"  said  Caac^,  and  fell  insenMbleon  the^oor 
of  the  catun. 

George  was  wide  awake  now,  and  so  waa  Madame  de 
Thouz.  Though  neither  of  them  oould  oo^jecture  what  waa 
the  cause  of  Oaasy's  feinting,  still  tbey  made  all  the  tumnlt 
which  is  proper  in  such  oases ; — George  upsetting  a  waah- 
pitoher,  anl  breaking  two  tumblers,  in  the  warmdi  of  his 
humanity ;  and  various  ladies  in  tiie  cabin,  hearing  that 
somebody  hod  fitiuted,  crowded  the  stat»-room  door,  and  kept 
out  all  the  air  they  possibly  eonld,  so  that  on  the  whole,  every-t 
thing  was  done  that  could  be  expected.  . 

Poor   Cas^,  when  she  recovered,  turned  her  fiioe  to  the 
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wall,  and  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child, — ^perhapa,  moUter, 
jou  can  tell  what  shd  was  thioMBg  of !  Perhaps  you  cannot, 
—  but  she  felt  aa  aura,  in  that  hour,  that  God  had  hod  marcj 
on  her,  and  that  ^e  should  see  hec  daughter,— «8  die  did 
montha  afienrardE^ — when — but  we  antidpate. 


CHAPTER  XLIIL 


Thb  roBt  of  our  atoiy  is  soon  told.  Georga  Shelby, 
interested,  as  any  other  young  man  might  l>e,  by  the  xomaaoe 
of  the  iooideut,  no  less  than  by  feelings  of  humanity,  was  at 
the  pains  to  send  to  Casey  the  bill  of  aale  of  Elimj  whose 
date  and  name  all  corresponded  with  her  own  knowledge  of 
iacts,  and  left  no  doubt  upon  her  mind  as  to  the  identity  uf 
her  child.  It  remained  now  only  for  her  to  traoa  oat  the 
path  of  the  AigitiTes. 

Madame  de  Thoux  and  she,  tbuB  drawn  together  by  the 
angular  coincidence  of  their  fintunes,  proceeded  inunei^ately 
to  Canada,  and  began  a  tour  of  inquiry  among  tike  Btntion^ 
where  the  numerous  fugitives  from  fdavery  are  located.  'At 
Amherstberg  they  found  the  missionary  with  ^oni  George 
and  Eliza  had  taken  shelter,  on  their  fint  arrival  in  Canada; 
and  through  him  were  enabled  to  trace  the  fitmily  to  Mon- 
treal. 

Geoige  and  Eliza  bad  now  been  five  yeatB  free.  Geoigs 
bad  found  constant  occupation  in  the  shop  of  a  worthy 
machinist,  where  he  had  been  earning  a  competent  auf^rc 
for  his  family,  which,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  another  daughter. 

Little  Sarry — a  fine  bright  boy — had  been  put  to  a  good 
school,  and  was  making  rapid  proficiency  in  knowledge. 

The  worthy  pastor  of  Ute  station,  in  Amherstbeig,  where 
Geoige  had  first  landed,  was  so  much  interested  in  the  state- 
ments of  Madame  de  Thoux  and  Caesy,  that  he  yielded  tQ 
the  solicitations  of  the  former,  to  accompaiiy  them  to  Hon: 
treal,  in  their  search, — she  bearing  all  the  axpeqM  of  the 
expedition. 
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Tha  scene  now  changes  to  a  SDoall,  neat  tenement,  in  the 
outskirts  of  Montreal ;  the  time,  erenrng.  A  cheer&l  firs 
blazes  on  the  hearth  j  a  tea-table,  covered  with  a  anowy  cloth, 
afands  prepu^  for  the  evening  meal.  In  one  comer  of  the 
room  was  a  table  covered  with  a  green  cloth,  where  was  an 
open  writing-deskj  pens,  paper,  and  over  it  a  shelf  of  well- 
selected  books. 

This  waa  Geoi^'a  study.  The  same  zeal  for  self-improve- 
ment, which  led  him  to  steal  the  much  coveted  arts  of  reading 
and  writing,  amid  all  the  toils  and  discour^emeuts  of  hia 
early  liffe,  still  led  bim  tA  devot«  all  his  leisure  time  to  self- 
cultivation. 

At  this  present  time,  he  Is  seated  at  the  table,  nmlting 
notes  from  a  volume  of  the  &mity  library  he  has  been 
reading. 

"Come  Qeoi^,"  says  Eliza,  "you've  been  gone  all  day. 
Do  put, down  that  book,  and  let's  talk,  white  Fm  getting  tea, 
—do." 

And  little  Eliza  seconds  the  effort,  by  toddling  up  to  her 
&ther,  and  trying  to  pull  the  book  out  of  hia  hand,  and  install 
hersdf  on  his  knee  as  a  substitute. 

"O,  you  little  witch  ! "  says  Geoi^  yielding,  as,  in  such 
circumstances,  man  always  must. 

"That's  right,"  says  Eliza,  os  she  begins  to  cut  a  loaf  of 
bread.  A  little  older  she  looks;  her  form  a  little  fuller; 
her  air  more  matronly  than  of  yore ;  but  evidently  contented 
andjiappy  as  woman  need  be. 

"Hany,  my  boy,  how  did  you  come  on  in  that  sum, 
to-day  V  says  George,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  son's  head. 

Hariy  has  lost  his  long  curls  ;  but  he  can  never  loae  those 
eyes  and  eyelashes,  and  ttiat  fine,  bold  brow,  that  flushes  with 
triumph,  as  he  answers,  "  I  did  it,  every  bit  of  it,  myself, 
father ;  and  luAody  helped  me  1 " 

"  That's  right,"  says  his  fether ;  "  depend  on  yourself,  my 
son.  You  have  a  better  chance  than  ever  yoor  poor  &ther 
had." 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  rap  at  the  door ;  and  Eliza  goes 
and  opens  it.  The  delighted — "  Why ! — ^tlua  you  t " — oiIIb 
up  her  husband ;  and  the  good  pa^r  of  Amherstberg  is 
welcomed.  There  are  two  more  women  with  him,  and  Eliza 
Bsks  tttem  to  eat  down. 
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Now,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  honest  pastor  Lad 
wrauged  a  little  pre^^amine,.  according  to  which  tUBaffidr  was 
to  develop  iteeif ;  and,  on  the  way  up,  all  had  very  cautiously 
aud  prudently  exhorted  each  other  not  to  let  things  out, 
except  according  to  previouB  ammgement. 

What  was  the  good  man's  conatemation,  therefore,  juet  as 
he  had  motioned  to  the  ladies  to  be  seated,  and  was  taking 
out  his  pocket-handkerchief  to  wipe  bis  mouth,  so  as  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  introductory  speech  in  good  order,  when  Madame 
de  Thoui  upset  the  whole  plan  by  throwing  her  arms  around 
George's  neck,  and  letting  all  out  at  once,  by  saying,  "  0, 
Geoi^ge  !  don't  you  know  me  t  I'm  your  sister  Emily. " 

Cassy  had  seated  herself  more  composedly,  and  would  have 
carried  on  her  part  very  well,  had  not  little  Eliza  suddenly 
appeared  before  her  in  esaot  shape  and  form,  every  outline 
and  curl,  just  as  her  daughter  was  when  she  saw  her  last 
The  little  thing  peered  up  in  her  face ;  and  Gassy  caught  her 
up  in  her  arms,  pressed  her  to  her  bosom,  saying,  what 
at  the  moment  she  really  believed,  "  Darling,  I'm  your 
mother  ! " 

In  fact,  it  was  a  troublesome  matter  to  do  up  exactly  in 
proper  order ;  but  the  good  pastor,  at  last,  succeeded  in 
getting  everybody  quiet,  and  delivering  the  speech  with 
which  he  had  intended  to  open  the  exercises ;  and  in  whichf 
at  last,  he  succeeded  so  w^,  that  his  whole  audience  were 
sobbing  about  him  in  a  manner  that  ought  to  satisfy  any 
orator,  ancient  or  modem. 

They  knelt  together,  and  the  good  man  prayed, — for  there 
are  some  feelings  so  agitated  and  tumultuous,  that  they  can 
find  rest  only  by  being  poured  into  the  bosom  of  Almighty 
love, — and  tiien,  rini^  up,  the  new-found  family  embraced 
each  other,  with  a  holy  trust  in  Him,  who  from  such  peril 
and  dangers,  and  by  mak  unknown  ways,  had  brou^t  them 
together. 

The  note-book  of  a  missionary,  among  the  Canadian  Aigi- 
tives,  contiuns  truth  stranger  than  fiction.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise,  when  a  system  prevails  which  whirls  fomiUes  and 
scfitters  their  members,  as  the  wind  whirls  and  scattera  the 
leaves  of  autumn  1  These  shores  of  refuge,  like  the  eternal 
shore,  often  unite  again,  in  glad  communion,  hearts  that  for 
long  years  have  mourned  each  other  as  lost.     And  affecting 
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beyond  axpreeslon  ia  the  eameetness  with  which  every  new 
arrival  among  them  is  met,  if,  perchance,  it  may  bring 
tidings  of  mother,  aister,  child  or  wife,  rtill  lost  to  view  in 
the  Bhadows  of  davery. 

Peeds  of  heroism  are  wrongbt  here  more  than  those  of 
romance,  when,  defying  torture,  and  braving  death  iteelf,  the 
Attire  volmiterily  threads  his  way  back  to  the  terrors  and 
pania  of  that  daik  land,  that  he  may  bring  ont  Ma  «ater,  or 
jnother,  or  wife. 

One  yonng  man,  of  whom  a  miasionaiy  has  told  na,  twice 
Te-captnred,  and  sofibring  ahameRil  stripes  for  hia  heroiam, 
had  escaped  again ;  and,  in  a  letter  which  we  hard  read,  tetts 
his  tHends  that  he  ia  going  back  a  third  time,  that  he  may,  at 
last,  bring  away  hia  sister.  My  good  air,  is  this  man  a  hero, 
or  a  criminal )  Would  not  yon  do  as  mui*  for  your  sister  1 
And  can  yon  blame  him  T 

But,  to  return  to  our  &iends,  whom  we  left  wiping  their 
eye^  and  recovering  themselves  from  too  gemt  and  sudden  a 
joy..  Tbey  are  now  seated  aronnd  the  sooial  board,  and  are 
gettmg  decidedly  companionable :  only  that  Csa^,  who  keeps 
little  Eliza  on  her  lap,  occaidonally  sqneezes  the  littie  thing, 
in  a  manner  that  rather  astonishes  her,  and  obstinately  reflises 
to  have  her  month  stuffed  with  oake  to  ths  extoit  tiie  little 
one  deeirea, — alleging,  what  the  child  rather  wondera  at,  that 
she  has  got  BHnething  better  than  cake,  and  doesn't  want  it. 
'..  And,  indeed,  in  two  or  three  days,  snch  a  change  has 
passed  over  Cassy,  that  our  readers  wonld  scarcely  know  her. 
The  despairing,  haggard  erpreesion  of  her  &oe  bad  given 
way  to  one  of  gentle  trust.  She  seined  to  sink,  at  once,  into 
the  bosom  of  the  fitmily,  and  take  the  little  ones  into  her 
heart,  as  something  ftrr  which  it  long  had  waited.  Indeed, 
her  love  seemed  to  Sow  more  natorally  to  the  little  Klisa 
than  to  her  own  daughter ;  for  F^e  wu  the  exact  image  and 
body  of  the  child  whom  she  had  lost.  The  little  one  was  a 
flowery  bond  between  mother  and  daughter,  thnx^^  whom 
grew  up  acquaintanceship  and  affection.  Eliza's  steady,  con- 
sistent pie^,  regulated  by  the  constant  reading  of  the  nored 
word,  made  hor  a  proper  guide  for  the  shattered  and  wearied 
mind  of  her  mother.  Cas^  yielded  at  once,  and  with  her 
trhote  aout,  to  every  good  inflnfflice,  and  became  a  devout  and 
tender  Christian. 
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Aftet  &  d&y  or  two,  Madame  de  Thoux  told  ber  brother 
more  particolarlj  of  her  afikiis.  The  death  of  her  hUBhand 
had  I^  her  bA  ample  fcfftime,  which  Ae  geaerotulj'  offered 
to  share  with  the  fiimily.  When  ahe  asked  George  iriiat  vay 
abe  oonld  best  apply  it  for  Um,  he  answered,  "Qive  me  an 
,  education,  Emily ;  that  has  always  been  my  heart's  desire. 
Then,  I  can  do  all  the  rest" 

On  mature  deliberation,  It  was  dedded  that  the  whole 
fimitly  should  go,  for  some  years,  to  Franoe  j  whither  they 
sailed,  carrying  Emmeline  with  them. 

The  good  looks  of  the  latter  w<m  the  afiection  of  the  first 
mate  of  &e  Teasel ;  and,  shortly  after  entering  the  p<»t,  she 
became  fais  wife. 

George  renudned  four  years  at  a  French  nnitemty,  and, 
applying  himself  with  an  nnintermitted  Eeal,  obtained  a  TCiy 
diorough  education. 

PoUtioal  trouhles  in  France,  at  last,  led  the  finally  again  to 
ai^  an  asylum  in  this  oountry. 

'  Geoi^'a  feeUngs  and  views,  as  an  educated  man,  may  lie 
best  eipresed  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his'&iends. 

"  I  f^  somewhat  at  a  loss,  as  to  my  future  conrse.  True, 
as  you  have  said  to  me,  I  might  mingle  in  the  drcles  of  the 
whites,  in  this  country,  my  shade  of  oolour  is  so  slight,  and 
that  of  my  wife  and  fiunily  scarce  perceptible.  1^11,  per- 
haps, on  Kofibranee,  I  might.  But,  to  t«II  you  the  truth, 
L  hare  no  wish  to. 

"  J£y  t^mpathies  are  not  for  ,my  &thra''s  race,  but  for  my 
mother's.  To  him  I  was  no  more  than  a  fine  dog  or  hoiso  : 
to  my  poor  heart-broken  mother  I  was  a  ^Ud;  and,  though 
I  nevo'  saw  her,,  after  the  cniel  sale  that  separated  ns,  till  ahe 
died,  yet  I  kt»ow  Ae  always  lored  me  dearly.  I  know  it  by 
my  own  heart.  When  I  think  of  all  she  sufibred,  of  my  own 
early  sufierings,  of  the  distresses  and  stn^gles  <^  my  neroio 
wife,  of  my  sister,  sold  in  the  New  Oriean^  slaTe-mairket, — 
tlion^  I  hope  to  have  no  unchristian  sentiment^  yet  I  may 
be  excused  for  saying,  I  have  no  wish  to  pass  for  an  American, 
or  to  identify  myself  with  thero. 

"  It  ia  with  the  oppressed,  enslaved  African  race  that  I  cast 
in  my  lot ;  and,  if  I  wished  anything,  I  wonld  wish  myself 
two  shades  daricer,  rather  than  one  lighter. 

"The  desire  and  yearning  of  my  soul  is  fbr  an  African 
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Tiotumalitj/.  I  want  a  people  tbat  Bball  hare  a  tangibly 
separate  existence  of  ita  onu ;  and  where  am  I  to  look  for 
iti  Not  in  Hayti ;  for  in  Hajrti  they  had  nothing  to  start 
with.  A  stream  cannot  nse  above  ite  fountfuji.  The  laoo 
tbat  formed  the  character  of  the  Haytiens  was  a  vom-aut^ 
eSbminate  one ;  and,  of  course,  the  subject  laoe  will  be . 
centuries  in  rising  to  anything. 

"  Where,  then,  shall  I  look  t  On  the  shores  of  Afiioa  I  see 
a  republic, — a  republic  formed  of  picked  men,  who,  by  enei^ 
and  self-educating  force,  have,  in  many  coses,  individually, 
raised  themselves  above  a  condition  of  slavery.  Having  gone 
through  a  preparatory  stage  of  feebleness,  this  republic  has, 
at  last,  become  an  acknowledged  nation  on  the  &ce  of  the 
earth,— acknowledged  by  both  France  and  England.  There 
it  is  my  wish  to  go,  and  find  myself  a  people. 

"  I  am  aware,  now,  that  I  shall  have  you  all  against  tne  ; 
but,  before  you  strike,  hear  me.  During  my  stay  in  France, 
I  have  followed  up,  with  intense  interest,  the  history  of  n[iy 
people  in  America.  I  have  noted  the  struggle  between  ab<>- 
Utionist  and  colonizationist,  and  have  received  some  impree- 
si(H)B,  as  a  distant  spectator,  which  could  never  have  oooorred 
to  me  OS  a  participator. 

"  I  grant  that  this  Liberia  may  have  subserved  aU  aorte  of 
purposes,  by  being  played  o^  in  the  hands  of  our  oppresBon, 
against  us.  BoubUess  the  scheme  may  have  been  used,  in 
unjustifiable  ways,  as  a  means  of  retarding  our  emancipation. 
But  the  question  to  me  is,  Is  tiiere  not  a  Uod  above  all  man's 
schemes  1  May  He  not  have  overruled  their  designs,  and 
founded  for  us  a  nation  by  them ) 

"  In  these  days,  a  oation  is  bom  in  a  day.  A  naticm  starts, 
now,  with  all  the  great  problems  of  repubhcaa  life  sad  civil- 
ization wrought  out  to  its  hand ; — it  has  not  to  discover,  but 
only  to  apply.  Let  us,  then,  all  take  hold  together,  wiUi  all 
oar  mi^t,  and  see  what  we  can  do  v/iUb.  this  new  enterprise, 
and  the  whole  splendid  continent  of  Africa  opens  before  as 
and  our  children.  Our  Tiaiion  shall  roll  the  tide  of  dvilizatioa 
and  Christianity  along  ita  shores,  and  plant  there  mighty  re- 
publics, that,  growing  with  the  rapidity  of  tropical  vegetatioii, 
shall  be  for  all  coming  ages, 

"  Do  you  say  that  I  am  deserting  my  enslaved  hrathrai  1 
I  think  not.    If  I  forget  them  one  hour,  one  moment  of  my 
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life,  80  nmy  God  forget  me  I  But,  what  can  I  do  for  ihem, 
here  1  Con  I  break  their  chains  1  No,  not  aa  an  individual ; 
but,  let  me  go  and  form  part  of  a  nation,  which  Ehall  have  a 
voice  in  the  councils  of  nations,  and  then  we  can  speak,  A 
nation  has  a  right  to  ai^e,  lemonstrate,  implore,  and  present 
the  cause  of  ite  nice, — which  an  individual  has  not. 

"  If  Etirope  ever  becomes  a  grand  council  of  free  nations 
— as  I  trust  m  God  it  will, — if,  there,  seridom,  and  ell  unjust 
and  oppressive  social  inequalities,  are  done  away ;  and  if  they, 
as  France  and  England  have  done,  acknowledge  our  position, 
— then,  in  the  great  congress  of  nations,  we  will  make  our 
appeal,  and  present  the  cause  of  our  enslaved  and  suffering 
race ;  and  it  cannot  be  that  free,  enlightened  America  wifi 
not  then  desire  to  wipe  from  her  escutcheon  that  bar  sinister 
which  disgraces  her  among  nations,  and  ia  as  truly  a  curse  to 
her  aa  to  the  enslaved. 

"But,  you  will  tell  me,  our  race  have  equal  rights  to 
mingle  in  the  American  republic  as  the  Irishman,  the  German, 
the  Swede.  Granted,  they  have.  We  ovgnl  to  be  free  to 
meet  and  iningl^' — to  rise  by  our  individual  worth,  without 
any  conaideration  of  caste  or  colour ;  and  they  who  deny  us 
this  right  are  false  to  their  own  professed  principles  of  human 
equality.  We  ought,  in  particular,  to  be  allowed  here.  We 
Lave  more  than  the  rights  of  common  men ; — we  have  the 
clajm  of  an  injured  race  for  reparation.  But,  then,  I  do, not 
want  it;l  want  a  country,  a  nation,  of  my  own.  I'-think 
that  the  A&ican  race  has  peculiarities,  yet  to  be  unfolded  in 
the  light  of  civilization  and  Christiauity,  which,  if  not  the 
same  with  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  may  prove  to  be,  morally, 
of  even  a  higher  type. 

"  To  the  Anglo-^uon  race  has  been  entrusted  the  destinies 
of  the  world,  during  its  pioneer  period  of  struggle  and  conflict. 
To  that  mission  its  stem,  inflexible,  energetic  elements  were 
well  adapted ;  but,  as  a  Christian,  I  look  for  another  era  to 
arise.  On  its  borders  I  trust  we  stand ;  and  the  throes  that 
BOW  convulse  the  mitions  are,  to  my  hope,  but  the  birth-pangs 
of  an  hour  of  univcTBal  peace  and  brotherhood, 

"  I  trust  that  the  development  of  Africa  is  to  be  essentially 
a  Christian  one.  If  not  a  dominant  and  commanding  race, 
they  are,  at  least,  an  afiectionate,  magnanimous,  and  forgiving 
one.     Having  been  called  in  the  furnace  of  injustice  and 
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oppresaon,  they  itave  need  to  bind  dosw  to  their  hearts  that 
Bublime  doctrine  of  love  and  forgiv^neas,  through  which  alone 
they  are  to  conquer,  -whiidi  it  ia  to  be  their  mienon  to  ^lead 
over  the  continent  of  AMca. 

"  In  myself,  I  confess,  I  am  feeUe  for  this,— full  half  the 
blood  in  my  veins  is  the  hot  and  hasty  Saxon ;  but  I  luve  an 
eloquNit  preacher  of  the  Gospel  era'  by  my  side^  in  the  per- 
son of  my  beautiful  wife.  When  I  wander,  bet:  gmtler  spirit 
«rer  restores  me,  and  keeps  before  my  eyes  the  <3uiBtitm 
calling  and  mission  of  our  race.  Aa  a  Ouvtian  patriot,  as  a 
teachw  of  ChrirtiEoity,  I  go  to  my  amntry, — my  ckoaBB,  my 
glorious  Afidca! — and  to  her,  in  my  heart,  I  sometimee 
apply  t^MSB  BjJendid  words  of  pn^iheoy  :  '  Whereas  thou  bast 
been  fbisaken  and  hated,  so  tJut  no  man  went  through  thee ; 
/  will  lasko  thee  an  eternal  ezo^ence,  a  joy  of  many  gene- 
rations ! ' 

"  You  wiQ  call  me  an  eathusiaat :  you  will  tell  me  that  I 
have  not  mdl  oonudered  what  I  am  undertaking.  Bat  I  have 
considered,  and  counted  the  coet.  I  go  to  LA^^  not  as  to 
aa  Elymum  of  romance,  but  as  to  a  Jkld  cf  wont.  I  expect 
to  wmk  with  both  hands, — to  work  hard;  to  work  agiuiist 
all  s«ts  of  difficulties  and  discouragemesta ;  and  to  woric  till 
I  die.  lliis  is  what  I  go  for ;  and  in  this  I  am  quite  tiare  I 
diatl  not  be  disappointed. 

"  Whatever  you  may  think  of  my  determination,  do  not 
divorce  me  from  your  confidence ;  and  think  that,  in  whatever 
I  do,  I  act  with  a  heart  wboUy  given  ia  my  peo^e. 

"GlSOBOE  HABSm." 

George,  with  bis  wife,  children,  sister  and  mother,  «mfaaiked 
for  Afi«»,  Kfrae  few  weeks  after.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  worid  will  yet  hear  from  him  there. 

Of  our  other  characters  we  have  nothing  very  particular  to 
wllte,  exc^t  a  word  relating  to  Misa  Oj^lia  aiid  Topey,  and 
a  &rewell  chapter,  which  we  ^all  dedicate  to  (George  SbJ^faj. 

Miss  O^elia  took  Topsy  home  to  Vennont  with  her,  madi 
to  the  surprise  of  that  grave,  ddiberate  body  whom  a  New 
Enajander  reoc^nisea  imder  the  term  "  Our  foS*."  "  Our 
folks,"  at  first,  thought  it  an  odd  and  unueoeEsary  addi- 
tion to  their  well-trained  domestic  establishment;  but,  bo 
thoroughly  ef&cient  was  Miss  Ophelia  iu  her  conacientiooa 
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endeftvoar  to  do  her  duty  Ityfaer  6l^va,  that  the  child  rapidly 
grew  in  grace  and  in  fiivour  with  the  &mily  and  neighbourhood. 
At  the  age  of  womanhood,  ahe  was,  by  her  own  request,  bap- 
tised, and  became  a  member  of  iSie  Christian  church  is  the 
jdaee ;  and  showed  so  much  intelhgeuce,  activity  and  zeal,  aJid 
demre  to  do  good  in  the  world,  that  she  was  at  hist  recom- 
mended, and  approved,  as  a  misionary  to  -one  of  the  stations 
in  AMca ;  and  we  Iwre  heard  that  the  same  activity  and 
ingenuity  which,  when  a  child,  made  her  so  multilbrm  and 
restleae  in  her  developments,  is  now  »nployed,  in  a  saier  aod 
wholesomer  manner,  in  teaching  the  children  of  her  own 
country. 

P.  S. — It  will  be  a  Hitis&ction  to  Boma  mother,  ako,  to 
state,  that  eome  inquiries,  which  were  set  «a  foot  by  Madame 
de  liioui,  have  reeiUted  recently  in  tie  diaoorery  of  Caasj^s 
fion.  Being  a  young  man  of  energy,  he  had  escaped,  some 
years  before  his  mother,  end  been  received  acd  educated  by 
friends  of  the  op^ened  in  the  north.  He  wiU  soon  follow  h^ 
&miiy  to  A&ioa. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


Geobgb  Shelbt  had  written  to  his  mother  m^ely  a  line, 
stating  the  day  that  she  mi^t  expect  bini  home.  Of  tlie 
death  scene  of  his  old  friend  he  had  not  Qie  heart  to  write. 
He  had  tried  several  times,  and  only  succeeded  in  half 
choking  himself  J  and  invariably  finished  by  tearing  up  the 
paper,  wiping  his  eyes,  and  rushing  somewhere  to  get  quiet. 

There  was  a  pleased  bustle  all  through  the  Shdby  man- 
sion, that  day,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  young  Utis'r 
George. 

Mrs.  Shelby  was  seated  in  her  comfortable  parlour,  rflere 
a  cheerful  hickory  fire  was  dispelling  the  chill  of  the  late 
autunm  evening.  A  supper-table,  glittering  with  jdate  and 
cut  glass,  wae  set  out,  on  whose  arrangements  our  former 
friend,  old  Chloo,  was  presiding. 

Arrayed  in  a  new  caUco  dress,  with  clean,  white  apron,  and 
high,  well-starched  turban,  her  black  polished  face  glowing 
with  satisfaction,  she  lingered,  with  needless  punctiliouBness. 
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around  the  arrangemeats  of  the  iable,  merely  as  an  excuse  for 
talking  a  IHtte  to  her  mistreSB. 

"  Laws,  now !  won't  it  look  natural  to  him  T  "  she  said, 
"Thar, — I  set  hie  piftt«  just  whar  he  likes  it, — round  hy  the 
fire.  Mas'r  George  allera  wants  de  warm  Beai  0,  go  way ! 
— why  didn't  SaJly  get  oiat  de  best  tea-pot, — de  little  new- 
one,  Mas'r  George  got  for  Missis,  Christmas)  111  have  it 
out }  And  MisfflB  has  heard  from  Mas'r  George  t "  she  said, 
inquiringly. 

"  Yes,  Chios ;  but  only  a  line,  just  to  eay  he  would  be 
home  to-night,  if  he  couli^ — that'e  all." 

"  Didn't  say  nothin'  'bout  my  old  man,  s'poae  t "  siud 
Chloe,  still  fidgeting  with  the  tea-cupa 

"No,  he  didn't.  He  did  not  speak  of  anything^  Chloe, 
He  said  be  would  tell  all,  when  he  got  home." 

"Jes  like  Mas'r  George, — he's  tJlers  ho  ferce  for  tellin' 
everything  hisself.  I  aUere  minded  dat  ar  in  Mas'r  George. 
Don't  see,  for  my  part,  how  white  people  genTly  can  bar  to 
hev  to  write  things  much  as  they  do,  wiitins  suet  slow, 
oneasy  kind  o'  work." 

Mrs.  Shelby  smiled. 

"  I'm  a  thinkin'  my  old  man  won't  know  de  boya  and  de 
baby.  Lor*  1  ahe's  de  biggest  gal,  now, — good  she  is,  too, 
and  p^rt^  Polly  is.  She's  out  to  the  house,  now,  watchin' 
de  hoe-cake.  I's  got  jist  de  vety  pattern  my  old  man  liked 
GO  much,  a  bakin'.  Jist  ^ch  as  I  gin  him  the  momin'  he  was 
took  ofi'.     Lord  bless  us  !  how  I  felt,  dat  ar  morning ! " 

Mrs.  Shelby  sighed,  and  felt  a  heavy  weight  on  her  heiu-t, 
at  this  allusion.  She  hod  felt  uneasy,  ever  since  she  leceired 
her  son's  letter,  lest  something  should  prove  to  be  hidden 
behind  the  veil  of  alence  which  he  had  drawn, 

"  Missis  has  got  dem  bills  t "  said  Chloe,  ansiously. 

"Yea,  Chloe." 

"'Cause  I  wants  to  show  my  old  man  dem  vety  bills  de 
perfectioncr  gave  me.  '  And,'  says  he,  '  Chloe,  I  wish  you'd 
stay  longer.'  '  Thank  you,  Mas'r,'  says  I,  '  I  would,  only  my 
old  man's  coming  home,  and  Missis, — she  can't  do  without 
me  no  longer.'  There's  jist  what  I  telled  him.  Beny  nice 
man,  dat  Mas'r  Jones  was." 

Chloe  had  pertinaciously  insisted  that  the  very  bills  in 
which  her  wages  had.  been  paid   sliould  be  preserved,  to 
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show  to  her  huaband,  in  memorial  of  her  capability.  And 
Mrs.  Shelby  had  readily  consented  to  humour  her  in  the 
request. 

"He  won't  know  Polly, — my  old  man  won't  Laws,  it's 
five  year  since  they  tuck  him!  She  was  a  baby  den, — 
couldn't  but  jist  st^d.  Bememher  how  tickled  he  used  tu 
be,  'cause  she  would  keep  a  fallin'  over,  whea  she  sot  out  to 
walk.     Laws  a  me  I " 

The  rattling  of  wheels  now  was  heard. 
"Maa'r  George!"  said  Auut  Chloe,  starting  to  the  window. 
Mrs.  Shelby  ran  to  the  entry  door,  and  was  folded  in  the 
arms  of  her  son.     Aunt  Chloe  stood  aniioualy  straining  her 
eyes  out  into  the  darkness. 

"  0,  poor  Aunt  Chloe ! "  said  George,  stopping  compas- 
sionately, and  taking  her  hard,  black  hand  between  both  his ; 
"  I'd  have  given  all  my  fortune  to  have  brought  him  with 
me,  but  he's  gone  to  a  better  coimtry." 

There  was  a  pa^onate  exclamation  &om  Mrs.  Shelby,  but 
Aunt  Chloe  said  nothing. 

The  party  entered  the  supper-room.  The  money,  of  which 
Chloe  was  so  proud,  was  still  lying  on  the  table. 

"  Thar,"  said  she,  gathering  it  up,  and  holding  it,  with  a 
trembhng  hand,  to  her  mistress,  "don't  never  want  to  see 
nor  heat  on't  again.  Jist  as  I  knew  'twould  be, — sold,  and 
murdered  on  dem  ar'  old  plantations  1 " 

Chloe  turned,  and  was  walking  proudly  out  of  the  room. 
Mrs.  Shelby  followed  her  softly,  and  took  one  of  her  hands, 
drew  her  down  into  a  chair,  and  sat  down  by  her. 
"  My  poor,  good  Chloe ! "  said  she. 

Chloe  leaned  her  head  on  her  mistress'  shoulder,  and 
sobbed  oul^  "  0  Missis !  'scuae  me,  my  heart's  broke,— 
dat's  nil ! " 

"  I  know  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Shelby,  as  her  tears  fell  fiiat ; 
"and  /  cannot  heal  it,  but  Jesus  can.  He  healeth  the 
broken-hearted,  and  bindeth  up  their  wounds," 

There  was  a  silence  for  sometime,  and  all  wept  t<^ether. 
At  last,  George,  sitting  down  beside  the  mourner,  took  her 
hand,  and,  with  simple  pathos,  repeated  the  triumphant  scene 
of  her  husband's  death,  and  bis  last  messages  of  love. 

About  a  month  after  this,  one  momii^,  all  the  servants  of 
the  Shelby  estate  were  convened  together  in  the  great  hall 
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that  ran  tiirongh  tbe  house,  to  liear  a  &w  worda  from  their 
yoang  master. 

To  the  surprise  of  all,  he  appeared  among  them  vith  a 
bmidle  of  papers  id  hia  hand,  oontaming  a  certificate  of  free- 
dom to  erezy  oue  on  the  place,  which  he  read  aneeeniyelj, 
and  presented,  amid  the  sobs  and  tears  and  ahoats  of  aH 
prraent. 

Many,  however,  pressed  around  him,  eacnestlj  begging 
him  not  to  send  them  away  ;  and,  with  aniiofis  bcov  tender- 
ing back  their  free  papers. 

"  We  don't  want  to  be  no  freer  than  we  are.  We's  allers 
had  all  we  wanted.  We  d<m't  want  to  lotTe  de  ole  place,  and 
Mas'r  and  Missis,  and  de  rest  1 " 

"  My  good  fiiendB,"  said  Qeorge,  aa  soon  ae  he  ooold  get  a 
mlence,  "there'll  be  no  need  fbr  you  to  leave  me.  The  place 
wants  as  many  hands  to  work  it  as  it  did  be^ire.  We  need 
the  same  about  the  house  that  we  did  before.  But,  3fou  are 
now  free  men  and  free  women.  I  ^lall  pay  yon  wagea  for 
your  work,  such  as  we  shall  agree  en.  The  advantage  is, 
that  in  case  of  my  getting  in  debt,  or  dying, — things  that 
might  happen, — you  cannot  now  be  taken  up  and  sold.  I 
expect  to  carry  on  the  estate,  and  to  teach  you  what,  peihapc^ 
it  wiU  take  you  scone  time  to  learn,— how  to  usa  ths  ri^ta 
I  give  you  aa  free  men  and  women.  I  expect  you  to  be  good, 
and  wiilii^  to  learn ;  and  I  tmst  in  God  that  I  shall  bo 
foithful,  and  willing  to  teach.  And  now,  my  friends,  look 
up,  Kad  thank  Ood  for  the  blesnng  of  freedom." 

An  aged  patriarchal  n^;ro,  who  had  grown  grey  and  Uind 
on  the  estate,  now  rose,  and,  lifling  his  trembling  band, 
said,  "  Let  us  ^ve  thanlu  onto  the  Lord !"  As  all  kneeled 
by  one  consent,  a  more  touching  and  hearty  Te  Demn  never 
ascended  to  heaven,  thou^  borne  on  the  peal  of  organ,  bell 
and  cannon,  than  oamo  from  that  honest  old  heart. 

On  rising  another  struck  up  a  Methodist  hymn,  of  which 
tbe  burden  was, 

"  Tbe  year  of  Jnbilea  is  come, — 
Blatiuii,  ye  ransom'd  miiaeiB,  home." 

"One  thing  more,"  said  George,  as  he  stopped  tim  oon- 
gratulations  of  the  throng ;  "  you  all  remember  our  good  old 
TJnole  Tom  J" 

George  here  gave  a   short  narration  of  the  soene  of  his 
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death,  and  of  his  loving  larewell  to  all  oa  the  place,  \aai 

"  It  was  on  bin  grove^  my  friends,  that  I  resolTed,  before 
God,  that  I  would  ntver  own  siwther  sluTe,  while  it  was  poft- 
nble  to  tree  h'm  ;  that  aobody,  through  me,  should  erer 
nm  tbe  risk  of  being  parted  from  home  and  fnends,  and 
dying  on  a  lonely  plwitation,  as  he  died.  So,  when  you 
Kjoico  in  your  freedom,  think,  that  you  owe  it  to  that  good 
old  Bonl,  and  pay  it  back  in  kindness  to  his  wife  and  childroa. 
Think  of  your  freedom,  erray  time  you  see  Uncle  Toii'a 
Cabik  ;  and  let  it  be  a  memorial  to  put  you  all  in  mind  to 
follow  in  his  staps,  and  be  as  honest  and  taithfiil  and  Chiistiaa 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


Thb  writer  has  often  been  inquired  o^  by  correspondents 
from  difibrent  parts  of  the  country,  whether  this  narrative  is 
a  true  one ;  and  to  tbeee  inquiries  she  will  give  one  general 
answer. 

The  separate  inddents  that  oompoae  the  narrative  are,  to  a 
very  great  eztemt,  authentlo,  oconrring,  many  of  them,  either 
under  her  own  observation,  or  that  of  her  personal  friends. 
She  or  her  fiieads  have  observed  characters  the  counterpart  of 
almost  all  that  are  here  introduced ;  and  many  of  the  sayings 
are  word  for  word  as  heard  ho'sel^  or  reported  to  her. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Eliza,  the  character  ascribed  t6 
her,  are  sketches  i&awn  from  life.  The  incorruptible  fidelity, 
piety  and  honesty  of  Uncle  Tom,  hod  more  than  one  develop- 
ment, to  her  personal  koowle:%e.  Some  of  the  most  deeply 
ti^o  and  romantic,  aome  of  the  most  terrible  incidents,  have 
also  their  parallel  in  really.  The  incident  of  the  mother's 
crossing  the  Ohio  river  on  the  ice  is  a  well-known  fact.  The 
story  of  "  old  Prue  "  was  an  incident  that  fell  under  the  per- 
sonal observation  of  a  brother  of  the  writer,  then  collecting- 
clerk  to  a  lai^  mercantile  house  in  New  Orleans.  From 
the  same  souroe  was  derived  the  character  of  the  planter 
Legree.  Of  him  her  brother  thug  wrote,  speaking  of  visiting 
his  pltmtatioa,  on  a  collecting  tour :  "  He  actually  made  me 
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feel  of  bis  fist,  whicb  was  like  ti  blacksmith's  bammer,  or  a 
nodule  of  iron,  telling  me  that  it  was  '  calloused  with  knocking 
down  niggera.'  When  I  left  the  plantation,  I  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  felt  as  if  I  had  escaped  from  an  ogre's  den." 

That  the  tragical  f^  of  Tom,  also,  bos  too  man j  times  bad 
its  parallel,  there  are  living  witnesses,  all  over  our  land,  to 
t«8tif;.  Let  it  be  remembOTed  that  in  all  southern  states  it 
is  a  principle  of  jurisprudence  that  no  person  of  coloured 
bneage  can  testify  in  a  suit  against  a  white,  and  it  will  beeasy 
to  see  that  such  a  case  may  occur,  wherever  there  is  a  man 
whose  pasaious  outweigh  bos  interests,  and  a  slave  who  has 
mauhood  or  principle  enough  to  resist  his  will.  There  is, 
actuaUy,  nothing  to  protect  the  slave's  life,  but  the  cAarneter 
of  the  master.  Facts  too  shocking  to  be  contemplated  occa- 
uonally  force  their  way  to  the  public  ear,  and  tlie  comment 
that  one  often  bears  made  on  them  is  more  shocking  than  the 
thing  itselE  It  is  said,  "  Very  likely  such  cases  may  now  and 
then  occur,  but  they  are  no  sample  of  general  practice."  If 
the  laws  of  New  England  were  bo  arranged  that  a  master  could 
nore  and  '  Ihen  torture  an  apprentice  to  death,  without  a  poeri- 
bility  of  being  brought  to  justice,  would  it  be  received  with 
equ^  compcsure  t  Would  it  be  said,  "  These  cases  are  rare, 
and  no  samples  of  general  practice !"  This  injustice  is  aa 
inherertt  one  in  the  slave  system, — it  cannot  exist  witlwat  it. 

The  pubbc  and  shameless  sale  of  beantifiil  mulatto  and 
quadroon  girls  has  acquired  a  notoriety,  from  the  inddenta 
following  the  capture  of  the  Pearl.  We  extract  the  following 
from  the  speedi  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  one  of  the  legal 
counsel  for  the  defendants  iu  that  case.  He  says  :  "  In  that 
company  of  seventy-Bix  peraons,  who  attempted,  in  1848,  to 
escape  firom  the  district  of  Columbia  in  the  schooner  Prarl, 
and  whose  officers  I  assisted  in  defending,  there  were  several 
young  and  healthy  girls,  who  had  those  peculiar  attractions 
of  form  and  feature  which  connoisseurs  prise  so  highly. 
Elizabeth  Russel  was  one  of  them.  She  immediately  tdl 
into  the  slave-trader's  fangs,  and  was  doomed  for  the  New 
Orleans  market.  The  hearts  of  those  that  saw  her  were 
touched  with  pity  for  her  &,te.  They  offered  eighteen  hun- 
dred dollars  to  redeem  her ;  and  some  there  were  who  olte«d 
to  ^ve,  that  would  not  have  much  left  after  the  gift;  bnttite 
fiend  of  a  slave-trader  was  inexorable.     She  was  despatdted 
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toKewOrteanB;  bot,  when  about  half-way  there,  Ciodhad 
nuxcy  on  ber,  and  smote  her  with  death.  There  were  two 
girla  named  Edmundson  in  the  same  company.  When 
about  to  be  sent  to  the  same  market,  an  older  sister  went  to 
the  BbambleB,  to  plead  witb  the  wretch  who  owned  them,  for 
tbe  loTe  of  God,  to  spare  his  victims.  He  bantered  her, 
t^ng  iriiat  fine  dresses  and  fine  tiimiture  they  would  have. 
'  Te^'  she  said,  '  that  may  do  very  well  in  this  life,  but 
y/tat  will  become  of  tbem  m  the  nesti'  They  too  were 
sent  to  New  Orleans ;  but  were  afterwards  redeemed,  at  an 
eaormotiB  ransom,  and  brought  back."  Is  it  not  plain,  from 
this,  that  the  histories  of  Emmeline  and  Casey  may  have 
'many  counterparts  ? 

Justice,  too,  obliges  tbe  author  to  state  that  the  fairness 
of  mind  and  generosity  attributed  to  St.  Clare  are  not  with- 
out a  parallel,  as  the  following  anecdote  wOl  show. — A  few 
years,  since,  a  young  soutbem  gentleman  was  in  Cincinnati, 
with  a  &vonrite  servant,  who  had  been  his  personal  attendant 
&om  a  boy.  The  young  man  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  secure, his  own  ireedom,  and  fled  to  the  protec- 
tion of  a  Quaker,  who  was  quite  noted  in  a&irs  of  this  kind. 
Tbe  owner  was  exceedingly  indignant.  He  had  alwajrs  treated 
the  slave  with  such  indulgence,  and  his  confidence  in  his 
affection  was  such,  that  be  believed  he  must  have  been  prac- 
tised upon  to  induce  bim  to  revolt  from  him.  He  visited 
the  Quaker,  in  high  anger  :  but,  being  possessed  of  uncommoa 
candour  and  fairness,  was  soon  quieted  by  his  arguments  and 
representations  It  was  a  side  of  the  Bubject  which  he  never 
bad  heard: — never  had  thought  on ;  and  Ije  immediately  told 
the  Quaker  that,  if  his  slave  would,  to  his  own  feee,  say  that 
it  was  his  deedre  to  be  free,  he  would  liberate  him.  An  in- 
terview was  forthwith  procured,  and  Nathan  was  asked  by  his 
young  master  whether  he  bad  ever  had  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  his  treatment,  in  any  respect 

"No,  Mas'r,"  said   Nathan;    "you've  always  been  good 

"  Well,  then,  why  do  you  want  to  leave  me  t " 

"  Mas'r  n»ay  die,  and  then  who  get  me ) — I'd  rather  be  a 

free  man." 

After  some  deliberation,  the  young  master  replied, "  Nathan, 

in  yonr  place,  I  think  I  should  feel  very  much  so,  myself. 

You  are  free." 
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He  immediatdy  made  him  out  free  ptq«is;  d^todted  a 
Eom  of  money  ia  the  hands  of  the  Quakor,  to  be  judiciously 
used  in  assistiDg  him  to  Btart  in  life,  and  left  a  very  senaible 
and  kind  letter  of  advice  to  the  young  mau.  That  letter  was 
for  some  time  in  the  writer's  hands.  i 

The  autiior  hopes  she  has  done  justioe  to  that  nohility, 
generodty,  and  humanity,  which  in  many  caaea  (^jaraotarise 
individiiala  at  the  Sonth.  Such  iostances  save  us  &om  utter 
despair  of  our  kind.  But,  Ehe  aaks  any  peraon,  who  knows 
the  world,  are  such  charactera  eomman,  anywhere  1 

For  many  years  of  her  life,  the  author  avoided  all  reading 
upon  or  allunon  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  oonaidoring  it  as 
too  painfull  to  be  inquired  into,  and  one  which  advancing 
light  and  oiviliiation  would  certainly  live  down.  But^  since 
the  legislative  act  of  18t>0,  when  she  heard,  with  perfect 
surprise  and  consteraaiion.  Christian  and  bnmane  people 
actually  recommending  the  remanding  escaped  fugitives  into 
slavery,  as  a  duty  binding  on  good  citizens, — ^when  she 
heard,  on  all  hand^  from  kind,  compassionate  and  estimable 
people,  in  the  &ee  states  of  the  Nortli,  deliberations  and 
disoussiona  ss  to  what  Christian  duty  could  be  on  tiiia  head, — 
she  eould  only  think,  These  men  and  ChristianB  cannot  know 
what  slavery  is ;  if  they  did,  such  a  question  could  never  be 
open  for  discussion.  And  from  this  arose  a  desire  to  exhibit 
it  in  a  living  dramatic  reality.  She  has  endeavoured  to 
show  it  fiiirly,  in  its  best  and  its  worst  phases.  In  its  tert 
aspeot,  she  has,  perhaps,  been  sucoesahil ;  but,  oh  I  who  shall 
say  wtiat  yet  remains  imtold  in  that  valley  and  shadow  of 
death,  that  lies  the  other  side ) 

To  you,  generous,  noble-minded  men  and  women,  of  the 
South, — you,  whose  virtue,  and  magnanimity,  and  purity  of 
chamoter,  are  the  greater  for  the  severer  trial  it  has  encountered, 
— to  you  is  her  appeaL  Have  you  not,  in  your  own  secxet 
souls,  in  your  own  private  conversingB,  felt  that  Uiere  are 
woes  and  evils,  in  this  accursed  system,  &r  beyond  what  are 
here  shadowed,  or  can  be  shadowed )  Can  it  be  otherwise ) 
Is  man  ever  a  creature  to  be  trusted  with  wholly  irresponsible 
power  %  And  does  not  the  slave  ayateta,  by  denying  the  slavo 
all  legal  right  of  testimony,  make  every  individual  owner  an 
irresponsible  despot  t  Can  anybody  tail  to  make  the  in- 
ference what  the  practical  result  will  be )  If  there  is,  as  we 
admit,  a  public  sentiment  among  you,  men  of  honour,  justice 
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and  humBnity,  :e  there  not  also  onotlier  kiad  of  public  seu- 
timent  among  the  ruffian,  the  brutal,  and  debased!  And 
cannot  the  rnffian,  the  brutal,  the  debased,  by  slave  law,  own 
just  aa  many  slaves  as  the  best  and  purest )  Are  the  honour- 
able, the  just,  the  high-minded  and  compassiouate,  the  majority 
anywhere  in  this  world ! 

The  slaTe-tnide  is  now,  by  American  law,  considered  as 
piracy.  But  a  slave-bnde,  as  eystematic  as  ever  was  carried 
on  on  the  ooast  of  AMca,  is  an  inevitable  attendant  and  result 
of  American  slaveiy.  And  its  heart-break  and  ita  horrors, 
can  they  be  told  1 

The  writer  has  given  only  a  fiunt  shadow,  a  dim  pictm^ 
of  the  anguish  and  despair  that  are,  at  this  very  moment, 
riving  thousands  of  heuts,  Hbattering  thousands  of  &miheB, 
and  driving  a  belpleas  and  eendtive  race  to  frenzy  and  deq>air. 
There  are  those  living  who  know  the  mothers  whom  this 
aocuned  traffic  has  driven  to  the  ruurder  of  their  children ; 
and  themselTes  seeking  in  death  a  shelter  from  woes  more 
dreaded  than  death.  Nothing  of  tragedy  can  be  written,  can 
be  spoken,  can  be  conceived,  that  equals  the  frightful  reality 
of  scenes  dady  and  hourly  acting  on  our  shores,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  American  law,  and  the  shadow  of  the  cross  of 
Christ. 

And  now,  men  and  women  of  America,  is  this  a  thing  to 
be  trifled  with,  apol<^ised  for,  and  passed  over  in  silence! 
Farmers  of  Massachusetts,  of  New  Hampshire,  of  Vermont, 
of  Comiecticut,  who  read  this  book  by  the  blaze  of  yonr 
winter-evening  fire, — strong-hearted,  generous  swlore  and 
ship-owners  of  Maine, — is  tUs  a  thing  for  y<Ai  to  countenance 
and  encourage  t  Braveandgenerousmenof  NewYoik,fiLrmers 
of  rioh  and  joyous  Ohio,  and  ye  of  the  wide  prairie  states, 
— answer,  is  this  a  thing  for  you  to  protect  and  countenance  1 
And  yon,  mothers  of  America, — you,  who  have  learned,  by 
the  cradles  of  your  own  children,  to  love  and  feel  for  all  man- 
kind,— by  the  sacred  love  you  bear  your  child  ;  by  your  joy 
in  his  b^utiM,  spotleea  in&ncy ;  by  the  motherly  pity  and 
tenderness  "with  which  you  guide  hii  growing  years  ;  by  the 
anrietiea  of  his  education  ;  by  the  prayers  you  breathe  for  his 
soul's  eternal  good ; — I  beseech  you,  pity  the  mother  who  has 
all  yonr  affections,  and  not  one  l^al  right  to  protect,  guide, 
or  educate  the  diild  of  her  bosom  1  By  the  sick  hour  of  your 
child;  by  those  dying  eyes,  which  you  can  never  foiget ;  by 
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those  last  criea,  that  wrung  your  heart  when  you  could  neither 
help  nor  save ;  by  the  desolation  of  that  empty  cradle,  that 
Mient  DUraeijj — I  beseech  you,  pity  those  mothers  that  are 
constantly  made  childless  by  the  American  slave-trade  !  And 
say,  mothera  of  America,  is  this  a  thing  to  be  defended,  aym- 
patjiised  with,  passed  over  in  silence  I 

Do  you  say  that  the  people  of  the  free  states  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  can  do  nothing  t  Would  to  God  this  were 
true !  But  it  is  not  true.  The  people  of  the  free  states  have 
defended,  encouraged,  and  participated  ;  and  are  more  guilty 
for  it,  before  God,  than  the  South,  in  that  they  have  not  the 
apology  of  education  or  custom. 

If  ibe  mothers  of  the  free  states  had  all  felt  as  they  should, 
in  times  past,  the  sons  of  the  free  states  would  not  have  been 
the  holders,  and,  proverbially,  the  hardest  masters  of  slaves ; 
the  sons  of  the  free  states  would  not  have  connived  at  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery,  in  our  national  body ;  the  sons  of  the  free 
states  would  not,  as  they  do,  trade  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men 
aa  an  equivalent  to  money,  in  their  mercantile  dealings.  There 
are  multitudes  of  slaves  temporarily  owned,  and  sold  again,  by 
merchants  in  northern  cities ;  and  shall  the  whole  guilt  or 
obloquy  of  slavery  &11  only  on  the  South  ] 

Northern  men,  northern  mothers,  northern  Christians,  hav« 
something  more  to  do  than  denounce  their  brethren  at  IJiQ 
South  ;  they  have  to  look  to  the  evil  among  themselves. 

But,  what  can  any  individual  do  1  Of  that,  every  individual 
can  judge.  There  is  one  thing  that  every  individual  can  do, 
— they  can  see  to  it  that  th^  feel  rigkt.  An  atmosphere  of 
sympathetic  influence  encircles  every  human  being ;  and  the 
man  or  woman  who  feeh  strongly,  healthily  and  justly,  on 
the  great  interests  of  humanity,  is  a  constant  bene&ctor  to 
the  human  race.  See,  then,  to  your  sympathies  in  this 
matter !  Are  they  in  harmony  with  lie  Bympathiea  of 
Christ^  or  are  they  swayed  and  perverted  by  lie  sophistries 
of  worldly  policy  ? 

Christian  men  and  women  of  the  North  !  still  further, — 
you  have  another  power ;  you  can  pray  I  Do  you  believe  in 
prayer  %  or  has  it  become  an  indistinct  apostolic  tradition ) 
You  pray  for  the  heathen  abroad ;  pray  also  for  the  heathen 
at  home.  And  pray  for  those  diatr^sed  CliristiaaB  whose 
whole  chance  of  religioios  improvement  is  an  accident  of  trade 
and  sale ;  from  whom  any  adherence  to  the  morals  of  Chria- 
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tianity  ii,  in  nmuy  oases,  an  impossibility,  unless  they  have 
given  them,  fix>m  above,  the  courage  and  grace  of  martyrdom. 

But,  still  more.  On  the  shores  of  onr  ftee  states  are 
emerging  the  poor,  shattered,  brokea  remnants  of  fejniliea, — 
men  and  women,  escaped,  by  miraculous  providences,  from 
the  suites  of  slavery, — feeble  in  knowledge,  and,  in  many 
cases,  infirm  in  moral  conetitution,  from  a  system  which 
confounds  and  coni\ises  every  principle  of  Christianity  and 
morality.  They  come  to  seek  a  refuge  among  you;  they 
come  to  seek  education,  knowledge,  Christianity, 

What  do  you  owe  to  these  poor  unfortunates,  0  Christians  ] 
Does  not  every  American  Chriatian  owe  to  the  African  race 
some  effort  at  reparation  for  the  wrongs  that  the  American 
nation  has  brought  upon  them  J  Shall  the  doors  of  churches 
and  school-houses  be  shut  upon  them  1  Shall  states  arise  and 
shake  them  out  J  Shall  the  church  of  Christ  hear  in  silence 
the  taunt  that  is  thrown  at  them,  and  shrink  away  from  the 
helpless  hand  that  they  stretch  out ;  and,  by  her  silence, 
encourage  the  cruelty  that  would  chase  them  from  our  bor- 
ders }  If  it  must  be  so,  it  will  be  a  mournful  spectacle.  If 
it  must  be  so,  the  country  will  have  reason  to  tremble,  when 
it  remembers  that  the  &te  of  nations  is  in  the  hands  of  One 
who  is  veiy  pitifid,  and  of  tender  compassion. 

Do  you  say,  "  We  don't  want  them  here ;  let  them  go  to 
Africa  1" 

That  the  providence  of  God  has  provided  a  refuge  in  Africa, 
is,  indeed,  a  great  and  noticeable  fact ;  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  the  church  of  Christ  should  throw  off  that  responsibility 
to  this  outcast  race  which  her  profession  demands  of  her. 

To  fill  up  Liberia  with  an  ignorant,  inexperienced,  half- 
barbarized  race,  just  escaped  from  the  chains  of  slavery,  would 
be  only  to  prolong,  for  ages,  the  period  of  struggle  and  con- 
flict which  attends  the  inception  of  new  enterprises.  Let  the 
church  of  the  North  receive  thse  poor  sufferers  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ ;  receive  them  to  the  educating  advantages  of 
Christian  republican  society  and  schools,  until  they  have 
attained  to  somewhat  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  maturity, 
and  then  assist  them  in  their  passage  to  those  shores,  where 
they  may  put  in  practice  the  lessons  they  have  learned  in 


There  is  a  body  of  men  at  the  North,  comparatively  small, 
who  have  been  doing  this ;  and,  as  the  result.,  this  country 
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has  already  oeen  eramplea  of  men,  foraierly  slaTcg,  ^ho  haw 
rapidly  acquired  property,  tcputatjon,  and  educatiML  Talent 
has'been  developed,  nUcb,  considering  the  circumBtanoea,-  is 
certainly  remai^ble  ;  and,  for  moral  traits  of  hooesty,  kind- 
nese,  tenderness  of  feeling, — for  h»Y>ic  efforts  and  self-deniale, 
endored  for  the  rajisom.  of  brediren  and  friends  yet  in  BJaverj, 
— they  have  been  remarkable  to  a  degree  that,  conadering 
the  ii^aence  under  which  they  were  h^n,  ie  soipriang. 

The  writer  faas  lived,  for  many  years,  on  the  fronfaer-line 
of  slave  etates,  and  has  had  great  opportunitiee  of  observation 
among  those  who  formerly  were  slavse.  They  hare  been  in 
her  family  as  servants ;  and,  in  default  of  any  other  school  t« 
receive  them,  she  has,  in  many  cases,  had  them  instructed  id 
a  femily  school,  with  b«:  own  cluldren.  She  has  also  the  tes- 
timony of  missionarieB,  among  the  fogitiTee  in  Oanada,  is 
coincidence  with  her  own  experience ;  ajtd  her  deductaons,  witli 
regard  to  the  capabilities  of  the  race,  are  encouraging  in  the 
highest  degree. 

The  first  deare  of  the  emaninpated  slave,  generally,  is  for 
education.  There  is  nothing  that  they  are  not  willing  to 
ff-m  or  do  to  bare  their  cbi!<^en  instructed ;  and,  so  &r  as  the 
writer  has  observed  herself  or  tak«i  tho  testmony  (rf  teac^erF 
among  them,  they  are  rema^taWy  intelligent  and  qnick  t*' 
learn.  Ihe  results  of  sdiools,  founded  for  1»em  by  benerole* 
individuals  in  Cincinnati,  fully  establish  this. 

The  author  givee  the  following  statement  of  &cts,  on  tK 
authraity  of  Professor  C.  E.  Stowe,  then  of  Lane  Seminar^ 
Ohio,  with  regard  to  emandpatcd  slaves,  now  resident  ioi  Cin- 
cinnati ;  given  to  show  the  capability  of  the  raoe,  even  without 
any  very  particular  asaetanoe  (r  encouragement. 

The  initial  lettet^  alone  are  givMi.  They  are  all  remdeats 
of  CincinnatL 

"B ,     Furniture  makers  twenty  years  in  the   raty; 

Torth  t«n  thousand  dollars,  all  his  own  earnings  ;  a  Baptist 

"  C .     FaU  black  ;   stolen  from  Africa ;  sold  in  New 

Orieans ;  been  free  fifteen  yeais  ;  paid  for  himself  nx  hundred 
dollars  ;  a  former  ;  owns  sereral  fiinns  in  Indiana ;  Presby- 
teriam ;  probably  worth  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  doUais,  all 
earned  by  himself. 

"  K ,     Full  black  ;  dealer  in  real  estate ;  worfli  thirty 

thousand  doUais;  about  forty  years  old;  free  six  years;  paid 
eighteen  hundred  dollara  for  his  family ;  member  of  the  Baptirt 
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church. ;  reod-ved  &  Idiocy  £rom  his  master,  which  he  has  teken 
good  care  of,  and  incteased. 

"  G .     Full  black ;  coal  dealer ;  about  thirty  years  old ; 

worth  eighteen  thousand  dollars ;  paid  for  himaelf  twice,  beii^ 
once  de&aaded  to  the  amount  of  vxteat  hundred  dollars ; 
made  all  his  money  by  his  own  efforts — much  o£  it  while  a 
slave,  hiriug  his  time  of  his  master,  and  doing  bu^ness  for 
himself  J  a  fine,  goitlranaiily  fdlow. 

"  W .     Three-fourths  bla<A  ;  baifov  and  waiter ;  from 

Kentucky ;  nioeteCT  years  free ;  paid  for  self  and  &mily  over 
three  thousand  dollajrs ;  worth  twenty  thousand  dollara,  all  his 
own  eanun^-;  deacon  in  the  Baptist  church. 

"  G.  D— - — .  ITireB-fburths  black ;  i^te-washer ;  from 
Kentucky  ;  nine  years  free  ;  paid  fiftooi  hundred  dollars  for 
Belf  and  family ;  recently  died,  aged  sixty ;  worth  six  thousand 
dollars." 

Profeseor  Stowe  says,  "With  all  these,  except  0 ,  I  have 

been,  for  some  years,  personally  acquainted,  and  make  my 
statements  from  my  own  knowledge." 

The  writer  well  remembers  an  aged  coloured  woman,  who 
was  employed  as  a  wadiOTWorQan  in  her  father's  femily.  The 
daughter  of  this  woman  married  a  slave.  She  was  a  ronark- 
kbly  active  and  ci^ble  young  woman,  and,  by  her  industry 
ttd  thriA,  and  the  most  persevering  aelf-denial,  raised  nine 
undrod  doUats  for  her  husband's  freedom,  whidi  she  paid,  as 
he  raised  it,  into  tbe  bands  of  his  anaster.  She  yet  wanted  a 
aundred  dollars  of  the  price,  when  he  died.  She  never  re- 
covered any  of  the  money. 

These  are  but  few  fitcts,  among  multitudes  which  mi^t  be 
adduced,  to  show  the  self-denial,  energy,  padeoce,  and  honesty, 
iFhich  the  slave  has  exhibited  in  a  state  of  fr'oedom. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  individuals  have  thus 
iM^vely  succeeded  in  conquering  for  themaelves  compfvative 
wealth  and  social  position,  in  the  &oe  of  every  disadvantage 
and  discouragement  The  coloured  man,  by  the  law  of  Ohio, 
cannot  be  a  voter,  and,  till  within  a  few  years,  was  even  denied 
the  right  of  testimony  in  legal  suite  with  the  white.  Nor  are 
these  instances  confined  to  the  state  of  Ohio.  In  all  states  of 
the  Union  we  see  men,  but  yest«rday  burst  from  the  shackles 
of  slavery,  who,  by  a  self- educating  force,  which  cannot  be  too 
much  adnoired,  have  risen  to  highly  respectable  stations  in 
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society.     Pennington,  among  clergymen,  Douglas  and  Ward, 
among  editors,  are  vell-kaown  instances. 

If  thia  persecuted  race,  with  every  discouragement  and  dis- 
advantage, have  done  thus  much,  how  much  more  they  might 
do,  if  the  Christian  church  would  act  towards  them  in'thc 
ipirit  of  her  Lord  I 

This  is  an  age  of  the  world  when  nations  are  trembling  and 
couvulsed.  A  mi^ty  influence  is  abroad,  surging  and  heaving 
the  world,  as  with  an  earthquake.  And  is  America  safe ') 
Every  nation  that  carries  in  its  bosom  great  and  unredressed 
inju^ce  has  in  it  the  elements  of  thia  laat  convulsion. 

For  what  is  this  mighty  influence  thus  rousing  in  all  nations 
and  languages  those  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered,  for 
man's  fi«edom  and  equality  I 

Oh,  Church  of  Christ,  read  the  signs  of  the  times !  Is  not 
this  power  the  Spirit  of  Him  whose  kingdom  is  yet  to  come, 
and  whose  will  to  be  done  oa  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  f 

But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  hia  appearing  1  "for  that  day 
shall  burn  as  an  oven  :  and  he  shall  appear  as  a  swift  witness 
against  ^ose  that  oppress  the  hireling  in  his  wages,  the  widow 
and  the  &therlesB,  and  tliat  turn  adde  the  ttranger  in  hit  rigkt : 
and  he  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor." 

Are  not  these  dread  words  for  a  nation  bearing  in  her  bosora 
BO  migbtjan  injustice!  ChristianBl  every  time  that  you  pray 
that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  may  come,  can  you  foi^et  that 
prophecy  associates,  in  diead  fellowship,  the  day  of  vengeance 
with  the  year  of  his  redeemed !  j 

A  day  of  grace  is  yet  held  out  to  us.     Both  North  and 
South  have  been  guilty  bofore  God ;  and  the  Christian  church    ' 
has  a  heavy  account  to  answer.     Not  by  combiijing  together,    . 
to  protect  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  making  a  common  capital    I 
of  Mu,  is  this  union  to  be  saved, — but  by  repentance,  justice 
and  mercy ;  for,  not  surer  is  tiie  eternal  law  by  wbich  the    I 
millstone  sinks  in  the  ocean,  than  that  stronger  law  by  which 
iqjustice  and   oi'uelty  shall  brii^  on  natione  the  wrath  of    i 
Almighty  God  ! 
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